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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

SINCE  the  first  appearance  of  this  work,  in  1911,  such  remark- 
able advances  have  been  made  in  the  design  of  automobile 
gasoline  engines  and  in  their  production  that  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  largely  re-write  the  text  for  the  present  edi- 
tioo.  Various  branches  of  the  subject  have  been  further  elab- 
orated and  a  new  chapter  on  water-cooling  systems  has  been 
added.  It  was  the  original  intention  not  to  incorporate  in  this 
▼chime  a  treatment  of  the  so-called  engine  accessories,  such  as 
carburetors,  ignition  appliances,  etc.,  partly  because  their  inclu- 
sion would  have  unduly  extended  the  scope  and  size  of  the 
volume  and  partly  because  these  accessories  almost  invariably  are 
designed  by  specialists  and  not  by  car  designers,  and  can,  there- 
fore, be  treated  more  handily  in  separate  voltunes.  In  the  mean- 
time the  subject  of  electrical  equipment  has  been  dealt  with  in 
two  or  three  books  of  a  semi-technical  character,  and  a  ntunber 
of  technical  works  on  carburetors  have  also  appeared.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cooling  system  does  not  lend  itself  so  well  to 
treatment  in  a  separate  work,  because  the  various  parts  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  not  all  the  product  of  one  particular  industry. 
The  proportioning  and  general  design  of  the  various  elements 
of  the  cooling  system  devolve  upon  the  car  designer,  and  a  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is,  therefore,  properly  included  in  this  volume, 
which  is  addressed  to  automobile  and  gasoline  motor  engineers 
and  those  who  aspire  to  membership  in  these  professions. 

One  difficulty  that  was  met  with  in  preparing  this  revised  edi- 
tion was  the  increasing  deviation  in  pleasure  car  and  motor 
truck  engine  practice.  Of  course,  the  underlying  principles  of 
both  types  of  engines  are  the  same,  but  it  has  been  attempted  in 
this  volume  to  go  a  little  further  than  merely  presenting  basic 
principles,  by  giving  rules  and  constants  of  design  wherever  pos- 
sible, and  to  illustrate  principles  by  representative  examjples. 
Now  that  pleasure  car  engines  run  at  about  2,000  feet  piston 
speed  per  minute  and  truck  engines  at  little  over  one-half  this 
speed,  it  is  difficult  to  give  single  examples  representative  of  all 
classes  of  automobile  engines.  If  pleasure  car  engine  and  truck 
engine  development  continue  to  follow  widely  divergent  lines  it 
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may  be  found  advantageous  in  the  future  to  deal  with  each  class 
separately,  but  in  the  present  volume  the  author  has  endeavored 
to  cover  the  whole  subject  together  as  well  as  possible. 

Among  the  chapters  which  have  been  completely  re-written 
for  the  present  edition  is  that  on  engine  balance.  Not  only  has 
this  subject  greatly  increased  in  importance  with  the  remaifcable 
increase  in  engine  speed  and  the  appearance  of  eight  and  twelve- 
blinder  engines,  but  further  study  after  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition  rendered  the  subject  much  clearer  in  the  author's 
mind  and  permitted  of  a  more  systematic  treatment  All  of  the 
turning  moment  diagrams  for  engines  with  different  numbers  of 
flinders  also  have  been  redrawn  to  correspond  to  a  higher  pi»- 
ton  speed  and  less  weight  of  reciprocating  parts ;  in  other  words, 
to  bring  them  into  better  acord  with  modem  pleasure  car  practice. 

Aluminum  pistons  have  been  given  due  consideration  in  the 
revision,  and  some  space  has  been  devoted  to  tubular  connecting 
rods,  though  the  latter  at  the  present  moment  are  not  extensively 
used.  Another  new  addition  to  the  chapter  on  connecting  rods  is 
that  relating  to  forked  rods  for  V  engines.  The  chapter  on 
crankshafts  has  also  been  almost  completely  re-written,  this  hav- 
ing been  made  necessary  by  the  changing  practice  in  respect  to 
the  size  of  crankshaft  employed  in  engines  of  certain  blinder 
dimensions  and  the  adoption  of  eifi^t  and  twelve-cylinder  engines 
in  pleasure  car  practice. 

Probably  the  most  important  new  matter  in  the  present  edition 
is  that  relating  to  the  mechanics  of  the  various  types  of  cams. 
The  author  first  saw  solutions  of  the  differential  equations  relat- 
ing to  the  speed  of  lift  and  acceleration  of  the  valve  with  tan- 
gential cams  in  an  article  by  George  S.  Bower  in  Internal  Com- 
bustion Engineering,  London,  of  October  15,  1913.  Since  that 
time,  the  theory  of  action  of  other  cam  forms  has  been  worked 
out,  with  the  result  that  the  spring  pressure  required  with  any  of 
the  commonly  used  forms  of  cams  of  any  dimensions  and  for 
any  weight  of  reciprocating  parts  and  for  any  miximum  speed 
can  now  be  accurately  calculated. 

Owing  to  the  addition  of  the  chapter  on  cooling  and  extensions 
of  many  other  chapters,  the  new  volume  is  considerably  larger 
than  those  of  the  earlier  editions,  and  this,  in  connection  with  the 
heavy  expense  incident  to  the  extensive  revision,  made  it  neces* 
sary  to  slightly  increase  the  price  of  the  volume. 

The  author  wishes  to  thank  those  of  his  readers  who  have  in- 
formed him  of  errors  in  the  earlier  editions  or  made  suggestions 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  work,  and  he  herewith  solicits  their 
further  kind  co-operation. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE   WORKING   MEDIA— GASOLINE   AND   AIR. 

^  The  process  by  which  mechanical  power  is  generated  in 
gasoline  motors  from  the  chemical  potential  energy  of  the 
gasoline  is  substantially  as  follows:  Gasoline  is  mixed  with 
seventeen  to  eighteen  times  its  weight  of  atmospheric  air,  in 
which  it  is  vaporized.  This  explosive  mixture  is  introduced 
into  the  working  cylinders  of  the  motor,  where  it  is  ignited 
and  burned  to  carbonic  acid  fi^s  and  water  vapor.  The  gases 
thus  formed,  together  with  the  nitrogen  in  the  air  (which 
does  not  take  part  in  the  combustion),  are  heated  to  a  high 
temperature  by  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  fuel.  In  this 
way  their  pressure  is  greatly  increased  and  they  act  upon  the 
motor  pistons,  imparting  to  the  pistons  a  rectilinear  motion, 
which  by  means  of  the  crank  shaft  and  connecting  rods  is 
transformed  into  rotary  motion.  Gasoline  and  air  are  there- 
fore  the  working  media  in  a  gasoline  motor,  and  before  taking 
up  the  study  of  motor  mechanism  it  will  be  well  to  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  physical  properties  of  these  media. 

Gasoline  is  a  colorless,  mobile  and  relatively  light  liquid 
which  is  produced  from  crude  petroleum  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion. According  to  works  on  the  subject,  gasoline  is  that  por- 
tion of  the  crude  petroleum  which  distills  at  140®  to  158**  Fahr. 
and  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.636  to  0.70.  The  product 
distilling  at  less  than  140''  Fahr.  is  known  as  chsrmogene,  and 
tiiat  distilling  above  158^  as  benzine  or  naphtha.  The  latter 
distiUates  include  all  products  passing  over  between  158''  and 
538*  Fahr.  At  the  latter  temperature  kerosene  begins  to 
distil  over.  In  recent  years,  as  the  demand  for  gasoline  has  in- 
creased* the  refiners  have  marketed  heavier  and  heavier  products 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  automobile  fuel  now  used  ranges 
above  the  higher  density  limit  of  the  above  definition  for  gasoline. 

Gasoline  is  a  mixture  of  various  hydrocarbon  compounds,  all 
belonging  to  the  same  series,  known  as  the  paraffin  series^  The 
principal  ones  of  these  compounds  are : 
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Pentane,  CsHi^ 
Hezaoe,  CcH,^ 
Heptane,  C|H|« 

There  are  several  others,  both  lighter  and  heavier  than  those 
mentioned,  the  general  chemical  formula  being 

The  chemical  diagram  of  hexane  is  shown  bdow: 


and  the  diagrams  for  the  other  members  of  this  group  are 
quite  similar. 

The  most  important  physical  qualities  of  gasoline  are  evi- 
dently its 

Density  or  specific  gravity. 

Coefficient  of  heat  expansion. 

Latent  heat. 

Vapor  tension. 

Vapor  density. 

Viscosity. 

Calorific  or  heat  value. 

The  specific  gravity  is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  certain  vol- 
ume of  gasoline  at  60*  Fahr.  to  the  weight  of  the  same  volume 
of  water  at  39*  Fahr. 

The  coefficient  of  heat  expansion  is  the  proportional  increase 
in  volume  per  degree  Fahr.  as  compared  with  the  volume  at  60* 
Fahr. 

The  latent  heat  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  transform  one 
pound  of  liquid  gasoline  into  a  dry  saturated  vapor  from  and  at 
the  boiling  point 

The  vapor  tension  is  perhaps  best  explained  by  stating  that  if 
gasoline  is  placed  in  a  closed  vessel  and  heated,  the  pres- 
sure observed  while  the  gasoline  is  at  any  particular  tem- 
perature is  the  vapor  tension  corresponding  to  that  temperature. 
This  pressure  is  counted  from  zero  pressure,  or  Is  equal  to  the 
gauge  pressure  plus  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  vapor 
tension  is  equal  to  atmospheric  pressure,  or  14.7  pounds  per 
square  inch,  at  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  vapor  density  is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  certain  volume 
of  dry  gasoline  vapor  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  dry 
atmospheric  air  at  the  same  pressure  and  temperatt^re. 

The  viscosity  is  that  quality  which  determines  the  rapidity  of 
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flow  of  the  gasoline  through  a  given  size  of  tubular  outlet  under 
a  certain  head  of  pressure.  The  amount  of  fluid  passing  through 
a  small  tube  of  a  length  relatively  large  in  proportion  to  its  bore 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  viscosity. 

The  calorific  or  heat  value  is  the  amount  of  heat  liberated  upon 
burning  the  gasoline  in  an  excess  of  air  or  oxygen.  It  is  ex- 
pressed in  British  thermal  units.  One  British  thermal  unit  is  the 
amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  from  zg^  to 
40*  Fahr.  The  British  thermal  unit  is  equal  to  773  foot  pounds. 
(778.1  according  to  the  most  recent  determinations.) 

It  will  be  understood  frt>m  the  start  that  since  gasoline  is 
not  a  definite  chemical  compound,  but  a  mixture  of  several  such 
compounds  in  varying  proportions,  the  various  properties 
cannot  be  given  with  absolute  accuracy.  The  properties  of 
the  constituent  compounds  are  well  known,  however,  and 
some  of  them  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

PteCentof  Per  Cent  of       BoUing  SpeeUk  Vapor 

Naaie            Carbon.  Hydrogen.  Point— Fahr.  GravHj.  Dcniitj. 

Pentaae   83. jo  16.71                87  .640  a.S38 

Hezaae    83.68  16.3a               t43  -^76  3-oSJ 

HcplaM   83.90  16.04               165  .718  3*547 

The  different  grades  of  gasoline  are  usually  distinguished 
by  their  density.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  gasoline  (the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  certain  vol- 
ume  of  it  to  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  water  at  3l>* 
Fahr.)  varies  between  0.636  and  0.700.  It  is  customary^  how- 
eveft  to  esq^ress  the  density  in  terms  of  the  Baume  scale,  and 
in  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  readily  convert  Baum6  de- 
grees into  specific  gravities,  and  vice  versa,  a  conversion 
table  covering  that  portion  of  the  Baum^  scale  which  can  pos- 
sibly be  of  use  in  this  connection  is  given  below: 

BAUME-SPEOFIC   GRAVITY   CONVERSION   TABLE. 

Banm^Degreea.          Specific  Gravity.       Baum£  Degrees.  Specific  GraWtj. 

S6 755  ^ 7*^ 

57 75«  70 70a 

58 747  7t J» 

59 743  7a 69? 

60 739  ^5 S! 

61 735  7* ^ 

6a 731  .        ^l 2» 

63 7-7  y^ ^ 

64 7a4  77 879 

65 7ao  78 «7S 

66 717  2 2* 

67...., 7.3  ** ^ 

68 70f 
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The  Baum^  and  specific  gravity  scales  are  connected  by  the 
following  two  equations: 

Since  the  standard  temperature  for  making  density  tests  of 
gasoline  is  60""  Fahr.,  instead  of  63.5'',  0.002  is  added  to  the 
specific  gravity  corresponding  to  any  degree  Baum6  as  calculated 
by  means  of  these  equations. 

The  density  of  gasoline  is  determined  by  means  of  an 
hydrometer,  and  the  proper  temperature  at  which  to  make 
the  test  is  60*  Fahr.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  gasoline* 
like  all  other  substances,  expands  when  heated  and  contracts 
when  cooled.  If,  therefore,  it  is  tested  at  a  temperature 
either  much  greater  or  much  less  than  60*,  the  reading  ob- 
tained will  be  incorrect  and  a  correction  factor  must  be 
applied.  The  specific  gravity  will  naturally  be  less  at  higher 
temperatures  and  jirreater  at  lower  temj^eratures.    If 

dt  =  density  at  *•  F. 

d«  =  density  at  60**  F. 

A  =flio[(x  — a(^  — 60)], 

a  being    the    coefficient    of    expansion.      According    to    tests 
made  by  Dr.  W.  Watson, 

a  as  0.00086  for  pentane, 
a  ^  0.00074  for  hezane, 
a  =  0.00055  £or  heptane, 

a  B=  0.0007   for  gasoline  (average  of  nine  samples  of  diifennf 
density.) 
Consequently  we  may  write  for  ordinary  gasoline 

di  a=dio[^x— 0.0007(^  —  60)] 

In  ordinary  commercial  practice  it  is  convenient  to  express 
tSie  specific  gravity  of  gasoline  to  two  decimal  points,  and 
since  it  usually  ranges  around  0.72,  and  the  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion 0.0007  is  equal  to     j^  9  st  takes  a  variatioa  of  tern-; 


perature  of    -XU     «20*  Fahr.   (approximately)  to  effect  a 
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change  of  ''one  point"  m  the  density  or  specific  gravity  of 
the  gasoline. 

Gasoline  vaporizes  readily  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pres- 
sures and  temperatures,  and  it  draws  its  heat  of  vaporization 
from  the  surrounding  air.  Little  is  therefore  said,  as  a  rule, 
regarding  its  latent  heat  or  heat  of  vaporization.    It  is  known. 
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bowever,  that  for  an  average  gasoline  of  0.70  specific  gravity 
this  amounts  to  140  British  thermal  units  per  pound,  as  com- 
pared with  965.7  British  thermal  units  for  water.  The  specific 
heat  of  the  liquid  gasoline  is  045* 

Gasoline  of  76*  Baume  hat  a  vapor  tension  of  2.53  pounds 
per  square  inch  at  50*  Fahr.,  and  for  other  temperatures  this 
tension  may  be  found  by  the  following  adaptation  of  Ran- 
Idne's  formula : 

1^--  -        1770     377^000 

log  '  «»  5-264 Y yl—  • 

where  /  is  the  vapor  tension  in  pounds  per  square  inch  and  T  the 
absolute  temperature  Fahr.  The  vapor  tension  at  a  given  tem- 
perature is,  of  course,  different  for  different  grades  of  gasoline. 

Gasoline  vapor  has  a  high  density,  and  when  gasoline  it 
spilled  on  a  floor  the  vapor  from  it  will  remain  near  the  floor 
and  spread  rapidly  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  average 
vapor  density  is  3.25;  that  is,  at  a  given  temperature  and  pres- 
sure, a  unit  volume  of  gasoline  vapor  weighs  3.25  times  as 
much  as  a  unit  volume  of  air.  The  density  of  hexane  vapor 
is  three  times  that  of  air.  The  weight  of  unit  volume  of  atmos- 
pheric air  at  given  temperatures  will  be  given  later  on,  and 
from  it  the  weight  of  gasoline  vapor  at  different  temperatures 
can  be  calculated. 

Tests  to  determine  the  viscosity  of  various  grades  of  gasoline 
and  the  change  of  the  viscosity  with  the  temperature  have  been 
made  by  J.  S.  G.  Thomas  and  Dr.  W.  Watson,  and  their  results  are 
given  in  an  appendix  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Watson  on  Thermal  and 
Combustion  Efficiency  of  a  Four  Cylinder  Petrol  Motor,"  which 
is  published  by  the  Incorporated  Institution  of  Automobile  Engi- 
neers  (London).  The  following  data  are  taken  from  that  paper: 
The  viscosity  is  expressed  in  C  G.  S.  units,  but  the  figures  are 
directly  applicable  to  apparatus  constructed  according  to  English 
measures  by  means  of  the  following  formula:  The  weight  of 
gasoline  of  density  A  which  will  flow  in  /  seconds  through  a  fine 
tube  of  diameter  d  inch  and  length  /  inch  (/  being  great  compared 
to  r)  when  driven  by  a  head  H  inches,  is 

«/» i=± pounds, 

where  A  is  the  density  or  specific  gravity  of  the  gasoline;  H  the 
head  in  inches;  d  the  diameter  of  the  tube  in  fractions  of  an 
inch ;  /  the  time  in  seconds ;  /  the  length  of  the  tube  in  inches  and 
9  the  viscosity. 
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VISCOSITY  OF  GASOLINE. 

Dcovtj  Vbcority  at 

•t  IS*  C  s*  C.  IS*  C  «$•  C. 

0.680*  0.00376  0.0034J  0.00319 

0.684  • 0.00380  o.0O3sa  O.0O33J 

0.704 0.00406  0.00380  O.0O359 

0.707 0.0044s  0.004^0  0.00398 

0.714 0.00431  0.00404  0.0038s 

0.719 0.0044s  0.004J0  0.00398 

0.720 0.004SO  0.004JI  0.00400 

0.7JI 0.00454  0.00441  0.00400 

o.7J$ 0.00486  0.00454  0.00430 

*Hexaae. 

It  will  be  observed  that  with  a  few  exceptions  the  ▼iscosHy  in- 
creases uniformly  with  the  density,  and  it  in  every  case  decreases 
uniformly  as  the  temperature  increases. 

The  calorific  value  of  gasoline  varies  slightly  with  the  com- 
position, but  for  practical  purposes  sufficient  accuracy  will  be 
insured  by  taking  it  as  19,000  B.  T.  U.  per  pound.  The  lower 
heating  values,  as  determined  by  a  Junker  or  similar  calorimeter, 
are  somewhat  lower,  and  those  of  the  three  simple  compounds 
found  in  gasoline  are  as  follows  (according  to  Dr.  Watson): 
Pentane,  18410  B.  T.  U.  per  pound;  hexane,  18,770;  heptane, 
iB,7Xk  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  differences  are  very  slight, 
but  the  differences  are  appreciable  when  the  heat  units  per  gal- 
lon are  considered,  owing  to  the  difference  in  specific  gravity. 

Atmospheric  Air — ^Dry  atmospheric  aif  is  composed  of  77 
parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen  and  23  parts  by  weight  of  oxjrgen. 
The  air  is  capable  of  holding  in  suspension  considerable 
amounts  of  water  vapor,  which  have  the  effect  of  a  diluent 
In  reality  the  atmosphere  contains  small  quantities  of 
other  elements,  but  they  are  of  no  consequence  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  gasoline  motor  and  may  be  neglected.  The  oxygen 
of  the  air  combines  with  the  elements  of  the  fuel  to  form  new 
compounds,  while  the  nitrogen  does  not  take  part  in  the  com- 
bustion. It  may  be  stated  that  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure 
(29.92  inches  of  mercury)  air  at  a  temperature  of  32  degrees 
Fahr.  weighs  ojc8o7  pound  per  cubic  foot  Air  expands  1-491  of 
its  volume  at  32  degrees  Fahr.  for  every  degree  Fahr.  increase 
in  temperature. 

We  are  now  in  position  to  make  a  calculation  of  the  amount 
of  air  required  to  bum  a  certain  quantity  of  gasoline.  For  the 
sake  of  simplicity  we  will  assume  that  this  gasoline  consists 
solely  of  hexane  (CMu),  Since  the  proportion  of  hydro- 
gen and  carbon  in  other  hydrocarbon  compounds  is  very  nearly 
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the  same,  and  since  hexane  is  the  chief  constituent  of  all  gaso- 
lines of  a  density  near  0.70^  this  assumption  is  justified.  Carbon 
has  an  atomic  weight  of  la  and  hydrogen  of  i*  hence  the  pro- 
portions by  weight  of  the  two  elements  in  gasoline  (hcaouie)  are 

6xi2='72  parts  of  carbon  to 
14  X  I  =  14  parts  of  hydrogen, 
or  cs^ressiiig  the  proportions  on  a  percentage  basis, 

93.72  per  cent  of  carbon 

26128  per  cent  of  hydrogen. 
When  there  is  plenty  of  air  mixed  with  the  gasoline,  on  igni- 
tion the  carbon  of  the  fuel  will  combine  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  to  form  carbon  dioxide  gas  (COi)  and  the  hydrogen 
will  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form  water  vapor 
(HdO).  Remembering  that  oxygen  ha?  an  atomic  wd^t  of 
i6t  we  may  write  the  reactions  as  follows : 

zaC  +  320«44COi 
aH  +  i60=:z8HaO 

The  coefficients  in  each  of  these  equations  show  the  wii|(ht 
proportions  in  which  the  elements  combine.  Now  let  us  take  one 
pound  of  gasoline.  We  then  have  a837  pound  carbon  and  ai63 
pound  hydrogen,  and  by  using  the  proportions  given  in  the  above 
equations  we  can  find  the  quantities  of  oxygen  required  for  the 
combustion  of  this  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

0.837  C  +  («)  0.837  O  =  (f  I)  0,837  COb 
o.  163  H + ( V)  o.  Z63  O  » ( V>  o.  Z63  BUO 
Carrying  out  the  multiplications  we  obtain 

0.837  C  +  2.216  O  =  3.053  CO| 

0.163H+ 1.3020  =  1.46511^ 
Total  Osygan  required      3.5x8 

But  we  saw  above  that  this  oxygen  is  mixed  in  the  atmos- 
phere with  nitrogen  in  the  proportion  of  23:77;  consequently, 
3^x8  pounds  oxygen  is  mixed  with  }}  X  3.518*  11.774  pounds 
nitrogen  or  is  contained  in  -W  X  3,518"  15.3  (approx.) 
poaads  of  air.  Therefore  one  pound  of  gasoline  (hex- 
ane) theoretically  requires  15.3  pounds  of  atmospheric  air 
lor  its  €om]rfete  combustion.  The  process  of  combustion 
In  die  gasoline  engine  may  therefore  be  written  in  chemical 
terms  as  follows: 

X  pound  gasoline     -|-     15.3  prmnds  air 

0.837  C  +  0.Z63H  3.518  0-|- XX  774N 

=  3  053  CO,+  X  46s H,0+ 11.774 N. 
Since  the  mixture  of  gasoline  vapor  and  air  is  never  perfectly 
liomogeneous  it  is  always  advisable  to  have  a  slight  excess  of 
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air  in  the  mixture,  from  i8  to  20  times  the  weight  of  tiie  gaso- 
line. If  insufficient  air  is  present  the  hydrogen  will  bum  first; 
and  then  a  portion  of  the  carbon  will  bum  to  carbon  dioxide 
(COa)  and  the  rest  to  carbon  monoxide  (CO).  The  com- 
bustion to  carbon  monoxide  not  only  gives  off  a  much  smaller 
amount  of  heat,  but  carbon  monoxide  is  a  very  poisonous  gas 
and  makes  a  foul  exhaust. 

The  higher  heat  value  is  the  amount  of  heat  obtained  by  burn- 
ing one  pound  of  gasoline  in  air  and  cooling  the  resulting  products 
down  to  60*  Fahr.  The  water  vapor  in  the  products  of  combus- 
tion is  then  condensed  and  the  latent  heat  or  heat  of  condensa- 
tion of  the  water  vs^or  is  thus  added  to  the  result.  The  lower 
heat  value  is  the  result  obtained  by  cooling  the  products  of  com- 
bustion to  213**  without  condensing  the  vapor.  The  theoretical  dif- 
ference between  the  two  heat  values  can  readily  be  calculated. 
We  have  found  that  in  burning  one  pound  of  gasoline  1.465 
pounds  of  water  vapor  is  formed.  The  latent  heat  of  water  is 
965.7  B.  T.  U.  per  pound,  and  the  cooling  of  the  water  from  2x2* 
to  60"*  gives  a  further  152  B.  T.  U.  per  pound,  making  a  total  of 
1,118  B.  T.  U.  Of  the  other  two  constituents  of  the  products  of 
combustion,  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen,  the  former  has  a  specific 
heat  of  0.216  and  the  latter  of  0.244.  The  total  heat  gained  in 
condensing  the  water  vapor  and  cooling  all  of  the  products  of 
ciombustion  of  one  pound  of  gasoline  from  212*  to  60*  Fahr.  is 

therefore 

H,0  1.46  X  X118    s  163J 
CO,  3.05  X 153  X  0.316  =  100 

N.        11.77  X  15  J  X  0.344  ss    436 

Total a,i68  B.  T.  U. 

This  is  the  difference  between  the  lower  and  higher  calorific 
values  per  pound. 

It  is  evidently  the  most  logical  plan,  in  making  calculations  of 
thermal  efficiency,  to  figure  with  the  lower  heat  value  of  the  fuel, 
as  it  is  physically  impossible  to  utilize  the  latent  heat  of  water 
vapor  in  a  gasoline  engine.  It  is  the  custom  in  this  country  to 
base  calculations  on  the  lower  heat  value. 

The  total  heat  liberated  in  the  combustion  of  gasoline  is  the 
sum  of  the  heats  liberated  by  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  and 
the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen,  minus  the  heat  required  to 
break  up  the  hydrocarbon  molecules.  In  the  combustion  of 
carbon  to  carbon  dioxide  the  heat  liberated  per  pound  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  is  3,860  B.  T.  U.  In  tfie  combustion  of  hy- 
drogen to  water  vapor  the  heat  liberated  per  pound  of  vapor 
is  5,830  B.  T.  U.    The  dissociation  of  the  gasoline  or  hexane 
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fato  hydrogen  and  carbon  requires  420  B.  T.  U.  per  pound.  II, 
now,  we  take  the  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  Yapor 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  one  pound  of  hexane  as  found 
thofvtt  we  may  write  the  following  heat  balance : 

3,053  X  3,860  =  11,784 

1.465  X  5i830  =    8,541 


20,325 
—420 


19,905 

This  result;  XM05  B.  T.  U.  per  pound  of  gasoline^  is  dightly 
bigfaer  than  the  best  experimental  results. 

Gasoline  mixtures  containing  the  relative  proportions  of 
constituents  required  for  complete  combustion  are  readily 
ignited  by  an  electric  spark.  When  the  proportions  of  gaso- 
line and  air  vary  much  from  this  standard  either  way  it  be* 
comes  more  difficult  to  ignite  the  mixture.  Greater  heat  is 
required  to  effect  the  ignition,  and  once  ignited  the  chaise 
burns  more  slowly.  The  limiting  proportions  for  which  igni- 
tion is  still  possible  at  atmospheric  pressure  are  about  ttf^ 
(rich  mixture)  and  1:32  .(lean  mixture). 


CHAPTER   II. 


THE  LAWS  OF  GASES-THERMODYNAMICS.     , 

Heat  is  a  fonn  of  energy  and  is  convertible  into  other  forms 
of  energy^  which  in  turn  are  convertible  into  it  Energy  is  de- 
fined as  the  capacity  for  performing  mechanical  work.  Experi- 
ments conducted  by  Helmholtz»  Joule  and  Mayer  during  the  past 
century  proved  that  energy  is  indestructible;  it  can  be  converted 
from  one  form  into  another  and  reconverted  any  number  of 
times,  but  the  total  amount  of  it  never  changes.  The  most 
familiar  form  of  energy  is  mechanical  energy,  which  is  measured 
in  foot-pounds.  One  foot-pound  is  the  energy  expended  in  rais- 
ing one  pound  of  matter  one  foot  against  the  force  of  gravity. 
Heat  energy  is  measured  in  British  thermal  units.  The  B.  T.  U., 
as  already  stated,  is  that  amount  of  heat  which  is  required  to 
raise  one  pound  of  water  from  39  to  40  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Joule's  experiments  showed  that 

I  B.  T.  C7.-772  foot-pounds, 
and  tiie  figure  772  is  known  as  Joule's  equivalent  or  the  mechani- 
cal equivalent  of  heat    It  is  represented  in  mathematical  discus- 
sions by  the  letter  /. 

There  are  two  broad  principles  underlying  the  conversion  of 
heat  into  mechanical  energy  and  the  reciprocal  process,  known 
respectively  as  the  first  and  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics. 
They  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

First  Law  of  Therm6dynaicics  :  When  work  is  done  by 
the  expenditure  of  heat,  the  quantity  of  heat  consumed  is  a 
measure  of  the  quantity  of  work  done,  or  of  the  energy  acquired 
in  a  new  form;  and  conversely,  if  work  is  converted  into  heat 
energy  the  conversion  takes  place  in  a  definite  ratio. 

Siooim  Law  of  Thbrm(»ynamics:  If  the  total  actual  heat 
of  a  homogeneous  and  uniformly  hot  substance  be  conceived  to 
be  divided  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  the  effects  of  these 
parts  in  causing  work  to  be  performed  are  equal  (Rankine). 

10 
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Perfect  Oases— It  has  been  found  desirable  in  scientific  dis- 
cussions to  distinguish  between  perfect  gases — ^those  far  from 
tiieir  temperature  of  liquefaction — and  imperfect  gases  or  vapors 
— those  near  their  point  of  liquefaction.  Although  gasoline  vapor 
forms  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  combustible  charge  used 
In  gasoline  motors,  it  is  convenient  in  discussing  the  theory  of 
these  motors  to  consider  the  charge  as  a  perfect  gas. 

When  a  quantity  of  a  perfect  gas  is  confined  in  a  closed  vessel 
it  exerts  a  uniform  pressure  over  the  entire  interior  surface  of 
tiie  vesseL  This  pressure  is  known  as  the  gas  pressure  and  is 
asoaUy  expressed  in  pounds  per  square  inch.  If  the  volume 
occupied  l^  the  gas  is  changed,  the  pressure  will  generally  be 
dianged.  It  has  been  found  that  if  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  re- 
duced in  a  certain  proportion — ^the  temperature  of  the  gas  remain- 
ing the  same— the  pressure  will  be  increased  in  the  same  propor- 
tion; inversely,  if  the  volume  is  increased  in  any  proportion,  the 
temperature  of  the  gas  remaining  the  same,  the  pressure  will  be 
reduced  in  the  same  proportion.  This  law  is  known  as  Bc^e's 
or  Marriotte's  law,  and  is  mathematically  expressed  by  the 
equation 

PV  ^Constant, 
nhere  P  is  the  pressure  and  V  the  volume.  Compression  of  the 
gas  not  accompanied  by  any  change  in  the  temperature  of  the 
same  is  known  as  isothermal  compression,  and  expansion  under 
the  same  conditions  as  isothermal  expansion. 

Oxdinarily,  however,  the  compression  and  expansion  of  gase 
are  accompanied  by  temperature  variations,  as  will  be  explained 
!iarther  on. 

Absolute  Temperatare  Scale— When  a  gas  is  heated,  if  it 
is  free  to  expand,  it  will  do  so,  and  a  certain  relation  has  been 
found  to  exist  between  the  volume  increase  and  temperature 
jpCTefff^.  It  is  known  that  the  ordinary  thermometric  scale  is  en- 
tirdly  arbitrary,  the  freezing  point  of  water  being  called  32  de- 
grees, the  boiling  point  of  water  212  degrees  and  the  entire  scale 
divided  into  parts  equal  to  1/180  of  the  distance  between  these 
two  points.  But  if  we  fix  our  zero  at  what  on""  the  ordinar^ 
Fahrenheit  scale  would  be  —461*  and  measure  temperatures 
from  that  point,  then  the  increase  in  volume  of  a  perfect  gas 
(the  pressure  remaining  constant)  will  be  directly  proportional 
to  the  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  gas,  or  the  increase  in 
pressure  (the  volume  remaining  constant)  will  be  directly  pro* 
portional  to  the  increase  in  temperature. 

This  point  on  the  temperature  scale,  viz.,  —461*  Fahr.,  is 
cdfed  the  aSsolnte  zero,  and'  temperatures  measured  from  it  are 
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called  Absolute  temperatures.  The  above  relationship  m  its  most 
gimeral  form  is  known  as  Charles'  law  and  is  expressed  matbe* 
matically  as  follows: 

^-~-Tas  Constant t 
T 

P  being  the  absolute  pressure;  V,  the  volume^  atid  T  the  abso* 
lute  temperature. 

Specific  Heats— The  amount  ot  heat  required  to  raise  tha 
temperature  of  any  substance  by  one  degree  Fahrenheit  depends 
upon  what  is  known  as  its  specific  heat  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  it  requires  one  British  thermal  unit  to  raise  doe 
pound  of  water  from  39  to  40  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  water  is 
considered  to  have  jl  q>eci6c  heat  of  unity;  heooe  the  spedfie 
heat  of  other  substances  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  heat  expressied 
in  British  thermal  units  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one 
pound  of  these  substances  one  degree  Fahrenheit.  In  the  case 
of  gases,  however,  it  makes  a  difference  whether  the  rise  in  tem« 
perature  is  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  pressure  ol  the  gas 
or  by  an  increase  in  the  volume.  If  the  gas  is  heated  at  constant 
volume,  the  heat  in  British  thermal  units  required  to  raise  one 
pound  I  degree  Fahrenheit  is  known  as  the  specific  heat  at  con- 
stant volume  (Cv),  while  if  the  gas  is  heated  at  constant  pres- 
sure the  heat  in  thermal  units  required  to  increi^  the  tempera- 
ture I  degree  Fahrenheit  is  known  as  the  spediic  heat  at  constant 
pressure  (C^).  The  specific  heat  of  air  at  constant  volume  has 
been  found  by  experiment  (Regnault)  to  be  ai6p.  From  this  we 
can  calculate  the  specific  heat  of  air  at  constant  pressure  as 
follows  * 

Consider  a  cylinder  of  such  a  bore  that  its  cross  section  meas- 
ures just  one  square  foot  A  piston  rests  in  this  cylinder  with 
its  head  exactly  one  foot  from  the  cylinder  head.  The  space 
back  of  the  piston  measures  then  exactly  one  cubic  foot,  and  we 
will  consider  this  space  filled  with  air  at  atmospheric  pressure 
and  at  a  temperature  of  63*  Fahr.,  or  523*  absolute.  We  will  as- 
sume that  the  piston  has  an  air-tight  fit  in  the  cylinder,  but  can 
move  in  it  without  friction. 

Now  let  heat  be  applied  to  the  air  confined  in  the  cylinder, 
and  its  temperature  thereby  be  raised.  As  the  temperature  rises, 
the  pressure  of  the  air  tends  to  rise,  but  we  have  assuAi^  that 
the  piston  moves  in  the  cylinder  without  friction;  and,  since  its 
outer  face  is  subjected  only  to  atmospheric  pressure,  inunediatdy 
the  pressure  of  the  confined  air  rises  above  atmospheric  pressure 
the  piston  moves  outward,  thus  keeping  the  pressure  within  down 
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to  atmospheric  If  we  keep  on  supplying  heat  to  the  confined 
gas  tmtil  its  temperature  is  585*  Fahr.,  or  1046*  absolute,  accord- 
mg  to  the  law  of  Charles  the  volume  will  be  doubled.  The 
piston  win  dien  have  moved  exactly  i  foot,  making  the  volume 
filled  by  the  air  back  of  it  2  cubic  feet  The  atmosphere  is  all 
the  time  pressing  against  the  outer  face  of  die  piston  with  a 
pressure  of  X4.7  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  a  total  pressure  of 

144  X  14.7  »  2,1 16.8  pounds, 
and  since  the  piston  was  moved  i  foot  against  this  pressure  the 
energy  expended   in  thus  pushing  back  the   atmosphere"   is 
a^xi6j8  foot-pounds.   This  is  equal  to 

2tH5J«a.74aA7:a 
77a 

Now,  one  cubic  foot  of  air  under  atmospheric  pressure  at  6a* 

Fahr.  weighs  0^)761  pound.     Consequently,  in  order  to   rabe 

ao76i  pound  of  air  523*  Fahr.  at  constant  pressure  requires  an 

expenditure  of  energy  for  pushing  back  the  atmosphere  of  2.742 

B.  T.  U.    The  amount  of  energy  required  per  pound  of  air  per 

degree  Fahrenheit  is  therefore 

— ^i2i? —  =0.0688  A  r.a 

O.076X  X  523 
Adding  this  to  the  energy  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
one  pound  of  air  one  degree  Fahrenheit  at  constant  volume,  we 
find  for  the  heat  required  to  raise  it  one  degree  at  constant 
pressure 

O.Z69Z  +  0.0688  =:  0.2379  B,  T,  U, 

We  have  therefore: 

Specific  heat  of  air  at  constant  volume  Ct  =  0.1691 ; 
Specific  heat  of  air  of  constant  pressure  C»  =  02379. 
The  ratio  of  these  two  factors 

2:^S£=  1.408 
0.Z69Z 

plays  quite  an  important  part  in  thermodynamics. 

Consider  again  the  aforesaid  cylinder  with  a  cross  section  of 
I  square  foot,  and  containing  a  volume  V  of  air  at  the  tempera- 
ture, r,  and  pressure,  P  (both  absolute).  Now,  let  heat  be  ap- 
plied to  this  gas  until  the  temperature  becomes  Tx  and  the  volume 
Vx,  Part  of  the  heat  is  expended  in  raising  the  temperature  of 
the  air  and  the  rest  in  pushing  back  the  atmosphere  or  other 
pressure  holding  the  piston  in  place;  that  is,  in  doing  external 
work.  We  will  consider  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  cylinder  a  unit 
quantity  and  P  the  pressure  per  square  foot.  As  regards  units, 
we  can,  of  course,  make  them  anything  we  choose,  only  we  must 
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use  the  same  units  throughout  the  discussion.  The  foregoing  are 
here  chosen  in  order  to  eliminate  coefficients  which  would  simply 
complicate  the  work,  hut  would  not  affect  the  result. 

The  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  gas  in  this 
operation  is  the  same  as  would  he  required  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature the  same  amount  at  constant  volume,  viz.. 

The  total  heat  required  being  C,  (Ti  —  T),  it  follows  that  the 
difference  (C^  —  C^)  (Ti  —  T)  is  expended  in  doing  external 
work.  This  work,  however,  can  also  readily  be  expressed  in 
other  terms.  Since  the  cross  section  of  the  cylinder  is  exactly 
I  square  foot,  the  volume  increase  in  cubic  feet  is  the  same  as 
the  motion  of  the  piston  in  feet,  and  vice  versa.  Therefore^ 
when  the  volume  increases  from  V  to  Vi  the  piston  moves 
Ft  -—  V  feet,  and  since  it  moves  against  the  pressure  P,  the 
irork  done  is 

P  (Vi^V)   foot-pounds. 
which  is  equivalent  to 

^{Vx-- V^  heiU-unUs. 

/  being  the  mechanical  aqolvalent  of  heat 

Equating  the  two  expressions  for  the  external  work  done  we  have 

(Ci»—CV)(r|— 71=^(^1— F) (i) 

But  since  the  pressnre  P  remains  constant,  we  have 

r^Il   (Charles' law), 
T      Tx 

or 

V 

Snbstitating  this  valne  of  Vx  in  equation  (x)  we  obtais 

(Cp-c;)(ri-7i=^(Ti^-Fy 

Dividing  both  sides  by 


(f-> 


w«  bww 


«i-a)r-^r. 


which  by  transformation  gives 

PV_ 


y,      /(Cp-a). 


Bat  by  Charles'  law 

PV 


_  sss  Constant^ 
T 
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y  (C^  —  CV  )  =  CdmsUuU. 
This  constant  is  generally  designated  by  J?,  so  that  we  may 
write: 

^-/(Cp-a)  =  je (2) 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  dealing  with  gases  there  are  three 
main  factors,  viz.,  the  volume,  the  temperature  and  the  pressure. 
We  have  dius  far  always  assumed  one  of  these  factors  to  be 
constant  and  then  investigated  the  change  of  the  second  with  a 
change  in  the  third.  But  in  practical  work  with  gases  all  of  the 
foregoing  factors  often  change  simultaneously. 

Adiabatic  Changes  off  State— According  to  the  principle  of 
the  first  law  of  thermodynamics,  if  heat  is  supplied  to  a  quantity 
of  air  or  gas  the  amount  of  heat  thus  supplied  will  be  equivalent 
to  the  heat  used  for  raising  the  temperature  of  the  air  ot  gas 
plus  the  energy  expended  in  doing  external  work.  Considering, 
therefore,  a  small  amount  of  heat,  H,  supplied,  which  will  cause 
an  infinitesimal  increase,  d  T,  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  and 
an  infinitesimal  increase,  tf  ^,  in  the  voltmie,  we  may  write: 

From  this  it  readily  follows  that  if  any  changes  take  place  hi 
the  state  of  the  air  without  the  total  amount  of  heat  in  it  being 
either  added  to  or  subtracted  from  (H  »  o),  then 

Such  changes  in  the  state  of  gas,  not  accompanied  by  the  addi- 
tion of  heat  from  outside,  or  the  subtraction  of  heat  from  the 
gas,  are  known  as  adiabatic  (equal  heat)  changes. 
The  limiting  ratio  of  temperature  to  volume  change  is  therefore 

dT  P 


dV         JC^ 
Wetoand  that 

from  which  it  folkms  that 

py^  r^«  7y(ci— Cr). 

Diflaratttiating  with  respect  to  P,  Kand  7*.  wa  have: 

PdV+VdP^J{Cp^C^)dTi 

j^lC^O^P^y^ 


(3) 


dV 
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Snbititeting  the  Talne  of -j- found  in  (3),  we  hnv« 

which  can  be  changed  to 

P  \C  f    V 

Now,  it  may  be  found  in  text  books  on  the  Integral  Calculus 

that  the  integral  of  a  differential  expression  of  the  form  ^-^  it 
log  X,    Hence^  integrating,  we  have: 

log  Pas  —  Sl log  r  +  Constant. 
transposing, 

log  i*  +  ^log  Ta  Constant^ 

and  taking  antilogs, 

Ss, 

PV^  taConsttuU 

The  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  ^is  generally  designated  by  7,  so 
we  may  write:  ^ 

PyT^  Constant 1 (4) 

This  gives  us  an  expression  connecting  the  pressure  and  volume 
lor  adiabatic  changes  in  the  state  of  the  gas.  The  temperature 
is  not  a  factor  in  this  equation,  but  an  expression  for  it  maj 
readily  be  found  as  follows : 

From  the  equation. 


we  find  that 


V 


and  multiplying  both  sides  by  v'^ . 

Pinm^L^^CmiUamt. 

or.  since  ^  is  a  constant, 

TV'^^  mm  Constant (5) 

We  also  may  write  the  foregoing  equation  in  the  form 
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•otbil 

and  onldplyiac  both  aides  bj  J*, 

PV'*  m^P  (^y  =  Camstami 
iran  which  it  follows  that 

^  Constani (6) 

Summariziiig,  for  adiabatic  expansion  or  compression  of  gas 
the  following  three  equations  hold: 

py^  tm  Constani; 
TV^"   =  Constant; 

"         iM  Comsimni. 
py-i 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  Cp,  Cv  and  y  for  the 

different  gases  involved  in  gasoline  motor  work: 

Air    •••• 0.2375  0.1684  1.40S 

Oxyfcn   o.ai7S  o.xssx  i>370' 

Nitrogen  0.2438  0.1727  1.4x2 

Hydrogtn 3*409  2.41x0  i>4<4 

Carbon  monoxide 0.2450  0.1736  1.4XX 

Carbon  dioxide 0.2S69  0.172  x.66S 

Steam  • 0.4805  0.370  x.298 

Temperature  of  Gasoline  Combustion— We  found  that 
one  pound  of  gasoline  in  burning  evolves  approximately  19,00a 
(B.  T.  U.  This  heat  energy  in  a  gasoline  motor  as  now  com- 
monly used  is  applied  to  the  gas  at  constant  volume,  and  all  of 
it  therefore  goes  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  gas.  The  three 
constituents  of  the  gases  in  the  cylinder  after  the  charge  has 
been  burned  are  nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor,  and 
considering  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  present  and  the 
specific  heat  at  constant  volume  of  each,  we  should  expect  the 
specific  heat  of  the  products  as  a  whole  to  be  about  0.20.  Assum- 
ing that  one  part  of  gasoline  vapor  is  mixed  with  20  parts  of 
air»  we  should  expect  a  rise  in  temperature  on  combustion  of 

ax  X  o.ao 

In  reality  the  temperature  never  exceeds  3,000  degrees  Fahren- 
heit Various  reasons  have  been  advanced  in  explanation  of  this 
discrepancy  between  theory  and  practice.  The  first  and  most 
plausible  explanation  is  that  the  specific  heat  of  gases,  instead 
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of  being  constant,  increases  with  the  temperature.  This  subject 
has  been  experimentally  investigated  by  Mallard  and  Le  Chate- 
lier.  From  the  results  of.  their  experiments  it  is  found  that  there 
is  a  linear  relation  between  the  specific  he«t  at  constant  volume 
and  the  temperature  of  the  gas,  and  that  the  specific  heats  may 
be  represented  by  the  following  equations : 

For  COf,  Cv  s  o.  Z408  +  0.0000463  TV 
For  H,0,  CV  B  0.279  +  aoooxozz  T; 
For  Nt»  Cv«ai7i  +  0'«>ooi20  7/ 
For  Os,  Ct  3=  o.  150  +  0.0000ZO4  71 

In  these  T  is  the  regular  Fahrenheit  temperature  and  C^  the 
average  specific  heat  up  to  the  temperature  T.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  temperature  coefficient  for  those  gases  which 
have  the  lowest  temperature  of  liquefaction  (Na  and  Ot)  are 
the  lowest;  in  other  words,  for  these  gases  the  specific  heat  is 
most  nearly  constant  If  we  determine  the  temperature  of 
combustion  by  making  use  of  the  foregoing  specific  heats,  the 
result  is  still  about  3,700  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  increase 
in  the  specific  heats  at  high  temperature,  therefore,  does  not 
fully  explain  the  discrepancy  between  calculated  and  observed 
results. 

Other  explanations  are  that  the  cooling  effect  of  the  walls 
prevents  the  gas  from  attaining  the  calculated  temperature,  that 
compounds  formed  by  the  combustion,  viz.,  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  water  vapor,  become  dissociated  at  high  temperatures, 
whereby  heat  energy  is  absorbed,  and  that  the  chemical  re- 
actions are  not  yet  terminated  at  the  moment  the  maximum 
temperature  is  reached,  so  that  this  temperature  does  not  depend 
upon  the  total  heat  of  combustion  of  all  of  the  gas.  This 
latter  theory  is  referred  to  as  that  of  "after  burning."  The 
fact  that  the  pressure  and  temperature  of  explosion  are  higher 
in  a  motor  with  hemispherical  combustion  chamber  than  in  a 
motor  with  valve  pockets  on  opposite  sides  proves  that  the  cool- 
ing influence  of  the  walls  and  ''after  burning^  affect  the  tempera- 
ture of  explosion. 


CHAPTER   III. 


THE  OTTO  CYCLE. 

The  great  majority  of  automobile  motors  are  operated  on  what 
is  known  as  the  Otto  or  four-stroke  cycle.  By  a  cycle  is  meant 
the  succession  of  operations  in  a  cylinder  with  a  single  charge  of 
explosive  mixture.  The  Otto  or  four-stroke  cycle  comprises  the 
following  four  operations,  succeeding  one  another  in  the  order 
given: 

Admission  of  the  charge  to  the  cylinder. 

Compression  of  the  charge. 

Combustion  of  the  charge  (which  includes  its  ignition  and  «• 
jansion). 

Exhaustion  of  the  products  of  combustion. 

Each  of  these  four  operations  occupies  the  time  ot  one  piston 
troke.  This  cycle  was  originally  proposed  by  Beau  de  Rochas, 
a  Frenchman,  who  in  i86a  took  out  a  French  patent  on  an  engine 
employing  it  Its  first  practical  application,  however,  is  due  to 
Dr.  N.  A.  Otto,  a  German  engineer,  who  in  1876  patented,  and 
in  187S  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Paris  the  first  four* 
stroke  cycle  engine  of  the  general  type  in  common  use  today. 

Admission— The  first  stroke  of  the  Otto  cycle  is  known  as  the 
admission  or  intake  stroke.  The  piston  then  moves  outward  in 
the  cylinder,  thereby  creating  a  rarefaction  of  the  air  or  ^s  in 
the  outer  or  working  end  of  the  cylinder  (generally  Imown  as 
the  combustion  chamber).  At  some  point  in  the  wall  of  the 
oombttstion  chamber  is  located  a  valve  which,  at  the  proper 
time^  places  the  combustion  chamber  in  communication  with  the 
source  of  combustible  mixture,  the  carburetor.  During  the 
admission  stroke  there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  rarefaction  of 
the  gas  in  the  combustion  chamber;  in  other  words,  a  partial 
vacnum,  so  that  the  pressure  on  the  admission  valve  from  the 
inside  at  this  time  is  less  than  atmospheric  pressure;  and  since 
the  atmosphere  presses  against  the  valve  from  the  outside  it  is 
possible  to  open  the  valve  by  means  of  this  difference  in  pres- 
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sure  on  iti  two  sides,  that 
is,  b^  the  suction  effect. 

At  th«  end  of  the  inlet 
stroke  the  suction  cease*, 
mnd  a  light  spring  will 
suffice  then  to  close  the 
valve.  This  type  of  iijlet 
valve,  known  as  the  auto- 
matic inlet  valve,  was  very 
extensively  used  at  one 
time,  but  it  has  now  been 
discarded  for  automohile 
work,  because  it  is  noisy  in 
operation  and  because  it 
Fk.  I.— Adiiissiom.  elosea  too  early  when  the 

motor  runs  slowly,  and  too 
late  when  the  motor  runs  very  fast,  thus  making  it  impossible 
to  get  full  charges  into  the  cylinder  under  these  conditions.  By 
a  full  charge  is  meant  a  volume  of  charge  equal  to  the  piston 
displacement  volume  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  temperature 
At  present  a  type  of  valve  is  generally  used  which  is  positively 
opened  by  mechanical  connection  with  the  motor  crankshaft,  and 
also  positively  closed.  This  valve  begins  to  open  a  little  after 
the  beginning  of  the  admission  stroke  and  doses  a  little  after 
the  admission  stroke  has  been  completed. 

When  the  motor  is  rotating  at  low  speed  the  degree  of  vacuum 
or  suction  in  the  cylinder  during  the  admission  stroke  will  be 
very  small,  and  it  will,  under  any  conditions,  be  the  smaller  the 
greater  the  cross  section  of  the  inlet  ports  and  passages  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cross  section  of  the  cylinder.  The  least  reduc- 
tion in  the  density  of  the  gas  inside  the  combustion  chamber  will 
immediately  create  an  inflow  of  combustible  mixture,  which  will 
all  but  fill  the  vacuum.  At  high  engine  speeds,  however,  there  is 
considerable  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the  gaseous  miicture 
through  the  carburetor,  inlet  pipe  and  valve  ports,  and  the  cyl- 
inder then  receives  considerably  less  than  a  full  charge. 

Compreulon— Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  inlet  stroke, 
die  inlet  valve  is  closed,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  return  stroke 
of  the  piston  the  charge  is  compressed  in  the  combustion 
chamber.  When  the  piston  has  reached  the  end  of  its  return 
stroke — the  compression  stroke — the  gas  is  compressed  into  from 
one-third  to  one-fifth  or  less  of  the  volume  it  occupied  at  the 
beginning  of  the  stroke.  The  space  which  it  then  occupies  is 
known  as  the  compression  space.  The  object  of  compressing  the 
charge  previous  to  ignition  is  as  follows; 
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Upon  ignition  the  whole 
c  fa  a  r  g  e  is  immediately 
brought  to  M  high  tem- 
perature and  a  high  pres- 
mrc  By  reason  of  its 
preisure  the  gas  acts  on 
the  piston  and  thus  con- 
verts heat  energy  into 
medunical  energy.  How- 
ever, owing  to  the  con- 
tact of  the  highly  heated 
gases  with  the  relatively 
cool  walla  of  the  combus- 
tion chamber,  heat  is  lost 
rapidly.  This  loss  of  heat 
of    course,    represents    a 

loss  of  energy,  as  the  gases  on  cooling  decrease  in  pres- 
sure and  in  their  capacity  for  performing  medianicat  work. 
Other  things  being  equal,  this  loss  of  heat  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  area  of  the  cooking  surface  with  which  a  given 
quantity  of  charge  is  in  contact  By  compressing  the  charge 
before  ignition  the  area  of  the  surface  with  which  it  is  in  con- 
tact during  ignition  and  expansion  is  lessened,  and  the  heat 
losses  are  reduced.  An  engine  in  which  the  charge  is  compressed 
previous  to  ignition  is,  therefore,  more  efficient,  transforming  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  heat  energy  of  the  fuel  into  mechanical 
energy.  Besides  this,  the  working  pressure  is  greater,  and  an 
engine  of  given  liiB  will  have  a  much  greater  output  when 
working  with  compression  of  the  charge  than  when  firing  the 
charge  at  atmospheric  pressure.  In  brief,  compression  increases 
the  fuel  efficiency  and  reduces  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  engine. 

Ifaltion  and  Combtution— At  or  near  the  end  of  the  com- 
pression stroke  an  electric  spark  is  produced  in  the  compression 
chamber  which  ignites  the  charge.  If  ignition  of  the  whole 
charge  took  place  instantaneously  the  end  of  the  stroke  would 
be  the  proper  time  for  the  spark  to  occur.  It  has  been  shown, 
however,  that  it  takes  some  time  for  the  flame  to  be  propagated 
through  the  charge,  and  for  this  reason  when  the  motor  is  run- 
ning at  relatively  high  speed  the  spark  must  occur  slightly  before 
the  dead  centre  for  the  best  results. 

Upon  ignition  the  pressure  suddenly  rises  to  between  four 
and  five  times  what  it  was  previously,  and  the  piston  is  forced  out 
imder  this  pressure.  The  pressure  moltipiication  factor  varies 
with  the  composition  of  the  charge,  the  form  of  the  compression 
chamber  and  other  variables.    The  actual  pressure  in  a  gasoline 
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motor  upon  ignhioii  it 
generaUy  between  350  and 
350  ponnds  per  square 
inch,  when  the  motor 
works  at  full  power.  The 
pressure  drops,  however, 
very  rapidly,  owinK  hoth  to 
the  increase  in  the  volume 
of  the  gases  as  the  piston 
moves  outward  and  to  the 
abstraction  of  heat  from 
the  gases  by  the  cylinder 
walls.  When  the  power 
stroke  is  almost  completed 
Pw.  3.— ExPAMSWii,  the  exhaust  valve  begins 

to  open  and  the  spent 
gases,  which  are  still  under  about  5a  pounds  pressure  per  square 
inch,  escape  rapidly. 

Exhanat — The  exhaustion  of  the  burnt  gases  continues  all 
through  the  following  return  stroke  of  the  piston,  the  exhaust 
valve  remaining  open  throughout  this  stroke.    During  the  first 
part  of  the  exhaust  period  the  gases  are  forced  out  by  thdr 
proper  pressure,  which  causes  them  to  expand  when  no  longer 
confined,  but  during  the  last  portion  of  this  stroke  the  piston 
practically  sweeps  the  gases  before  it  and  pushes  them  out  of 
the  cylinder.    The  piston,  however,  does  not  sweep  throu^  the 
whole  of  the  cylinder  space  and  cannot,  therefore,  dear  the 
compression  space  of  spent  gases.    This  space  remains  always 
filled  with  the  product  of  the  previous  combustion,  and  is  for 
this    reason    also    known    as    the    dead    space,    or    clearance 
space.    At  the  end  of  the 
exhaust  stroke,  or  slightly 
later,    the    exhaust    valve 
closes,  and  at  about  the 
,  same  time  the  inlet  valve 
opens  again  and  the  cy- 
cle starts  anew.     In  the 
sketch.  Fig.  5,  is  represent* 
ed  a  cylinder  of  a  gasoline 
engine  with  its  piston  in 
place.  Into  the  piston  head 
is   secured  a  pipe  leading 
to  a  device  known  as  an 
indicator.      This    consists 
of  a  rylinder  with  a  piston 
Fig.  4.— Exhaust.  in  it,  with  a  coiled  spring 
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on  top  wludi  t«ndi  to  force  the  pUtoD  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder.  The  piston  rod  extends  through  the  head  of  the 
cylinder  and  connects  to  a  set  of  four  links,  joined  >o  as 
to  form  a  parallelogrvn.  One  member  of  this  linkage  is 
extoided  downwardly  and  is  pivoted  at  its  lower  end  to  a 
fixed  bracket.  The  top  member  is  also  extended  and  carries 
at  its  outer  end  a  pencil  which  is  lightly  pressed  against  a 
paper  card  carried  on  a  frame  on  top  of  the  cylinder. 

Tbe    indicator   cylinder    is   always    in    direct    communication 
with  the  motor  cylinder,  and  the  same  gaseous  pressure  that 


acts  on  the  motor  piston  acts  on  the  indicator  ^ston.  The 
indicator  piston  will  thereby  be  forced  upward  against  the 
preaaure  of  the  spring.  It  is  a  law  of  coiled  compression  springs 
that  when  subjected  to  pressure  they  compress  a  distance  which 
b  Erectly  proportional  to  the  pressure.  Hence,  at  any  point 
in  the  stroke  of  the  motor  piston  the  indicator  piston  will  be 
tnored  up  in  its  cylinder  a  distance  directly  proportional  to  the 
pressure  in  the  motor  cylinder.  The  pencil  will  be  moved  a 
vertical  distance  directly  proportional  to  the  motion  of  the  in- 
Ccitor  piston,  and  hence  the  vertical  height   of  the  pencil  is 
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always  a  measure  of  the  pressure  acting  in  the  motor  cylinder. 
The  pencil  is  also  moved  horizontally  hack  and  forth,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  carried  hy  the  motor  piston,  and  its  horizon- 
tal position,  therefore,  always  corresponds  to  the  position  of 
the  motor  piston  head;  in  other  words,  to  the  point  in  the 
stroke. 

If  the  motor  piston  is  moved  back  and  forth  in  the  cylinder 
while  the  valves  are  held  open,  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  will 
remain  atmospheric,  and  the  pencil  will  describe  a  straight  hori- 
zontal line  A  A,  known  as  the  atmospheric  line.  If,  however, 
the  motor  performs  its  regular  cycle  and  the  inlet  valve  closes 
at  the  end  of  the  inlet  stroke,  then  during  the  following  re- 
turn stroke  the  gas  will  be  compressed  and  the  pencil  will  de- 
scribe curve  A  B,  known  as  the  compression  curve.  At  the 
end  of  this  stroke  the  charge  is  ignited  and  the  pressure  in  the 
cylinder  suddenly  rises,  in  consequence  of  which  the  pencil  de- 
scribes a  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  line  B,  C.  Then,  as  the  piston 
performs  the  next  or  power  stroke,  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder 
falls,  first  rapidly  and  then  gradually  more  slowly,  as  indicated 
by  the  curved  line  C  D,  which  is  known  as  the  expansion 
curve.  At  the  end  of  the  power  stroke,  as  the  exhaust  valve  is 
opened,  the  pressure  drops  suddenly  to  almost  atmospheric,  as 
indicated  by  the  short  vertical  line  DA, 

These  various  straight  and  curved  lines  form  together  what  is 
known  as  an  engine  diagram,  which  gives  an  accurate  picture 
of  what  is  going  on  inside  the  motor  cylinder.  Such  a  diagram 
cannot  actually  be  taken  from  an  automobile  engine  by  the  ap- 
paratus here  shown,  as  the  inertia  of  the  moving  parts  would 
interfere  with  the  results,  but  the  sketch  serves  very  well  to  ex- 
plain what  is  meant  by  an  indicator  diagram. 

Conin-cssion  Calcalation— At  the  present  time  it  is  custom- 
ary to  work  at  from  75  to  90  pounds  compression  absolute. 
The  higher  the  compression  the  greater  the  power  obtained 
from  a  motor  of  given  cylinder  dimensions,  and  the  higher  the 
fuel  economy,  but  when  the  compression  exceeds  a  certain 
limit  there  is  danger  of  trouble  from  overheating  of  the  cylinder, 
self -ignition  (ill-timed)  due  to  the  heat  of  the  compression,  and 
knocking  in  the  bearings.  Some  years  ago  automobile  motors 
were  frequently  built  with  compressions  as  high  as  100  pounds 
per  square  inch,  but  lower  compresnons  were  found  advan- 
tageous.. 

The  compression  of  the  charge  approximates  an  adiabatic 
compression,  the  expression  for  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
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Pin  ssCdnstmnt, 

If  Pt  be  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  when  the  compression 
stroke  begins;  Vi,  the  volume  occupied  by  the  gases  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  compression  stroke  (volume  swept  through  by 
piston  plus  compression  space  volume) ;  Pt,  the  pressure  at  the 
completion  of  the  compression  stroke  and  V»  the  volume  occu- 
pied by  the  gases  at  the  completion  of  that  stroke  (compression 

^pace  volume),  then,  evidently, 

/>,  Fj  IT  «  P^  r,7  »  Constant. 
From  wbkh  it  follows  that  the  compression  pressure 

The  initial  pressure  Pt  varies  with  the  piston  speed,  the  re- 
lative size  and  form  of  the  passages,  and  with  other  factors.  At 
low  engine  speeds  it  is  generally  very  close  to  atmospheric  pres- 
sure or  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch,  while  at  normal  engine 
speeds  this  pressure  is  not  more  than  from  12  to  13  pounds  per 

square  inch.    The  ratio    -^    is  known  as  the  compression  ratio. 

As  regards  the  value  of  the  exponent  y,  this  has  been  de- 
termined from  actual  indicator  diagrams  and  has  been  found 
to  be  1.3  approximately.  Assuming,  for  example,  an  initial 
pressure  of  13  pounds  per  square  inch  and  a  compression  ratio 
of  4  to  I,  we  find  the  compression  pressure  to  be 

13  X  4^**  a  78.8  pounds  absoiuts. 

Chart  I  herewith  instantly  gives  the  compression  pressure  for 
any  initial  pressure  from  12  to  15  pounds  per  square  inch,  and 
any  compression  ratio  from  3  to  5. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  compression  pressure  of  an  engine  of 
given  construction  is  not  fixed  but  varies  with  the  speed,  since 
the  speed  affects  the  degree  of  filling,  and,  hence,  the  initial 
pressure.  In  giving  the  specifications  of  an  engine  it  is  better, 
therefore^  to  give  the  compression  ratio — ^the  ratio  of  the  volume 
of  piston  sweep  plus  the  compression  volume,  to  the  compression 
volume— as  this  is  fixed. 

Work  of  Compreuion^The  compression  of  the  charge  m 
the  compression  chamber  requires  the  expenditure  of  a  certain 
amount  of  work.    Let 

Ira  Cylinder  bore  in  inches; 

/= Length  of  stroke; 

r  a  Ratio  of  compression. 
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Then,  considering  the  compression  siMce  in  the  form  of 
tension  of  the  cylinder,  its  height  will  be 


37 


r — I 


The  lengtfi  from  the  cylinder  head  to  the  piston  head  when  die 
latter  is  at  the  begimiing  of  the  compression  stroke  is 

^  r — z      r  —  z 

Suppose  that  at  the  begimiing  of  the  compression  stroke  the 
pressure  in  the  cylinder  is  P\,  The  total  pressure  against  the 
piston  from  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  then  ia 

4 


Fto.  6.— COMPBSSSION  Cuifi. 

Now  consider  the  piston  to  be  at  a  distance  m  from  the  cjiin- 
der  head.    The  internal  pressure  then  is 

1-9 


<£^)  -"  (r^) 


-»••. 


If  the  piston  is  now  moved  an  infinitesimal  distance  —  das  to  the 
left  against  this  pressure,  the  work  done  win  be 


rfir.— Hi?X/\(j^) 


!•• 


»»rf«. 
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This  is  a  differential  equation  of  tlie  form 

the  integral  of  which  is 

m  +  1 
X 

y^a  — -—  +  Constant, 
i»  +  i 

However,  since  we  integrate  in  this  case  between  limits,  the  coo- 
stant  vanishes.    The  limiting  values  of  x  are 

'     and    »•' 


r —  I        r  —  X 

Hence 

Since 

I  rl  \  »••  /  rl  W'*         rl  ^ 
\r  —  1/  \r  —  1/         —  r  —  z 

multiplying  the  part  outside  the  square  brackets  by 

and  dividing  the  part  inside  the  brackets  by  the  same  expres- 
sion, we  have 

-  =  f.^3(^)[(^"'-]. 

which  may  be  simplified  to 

This  equation  gives  the  result  in  indi-pounds,  if  the  pres- 
wire  ^1  is  given  in  pounds  per  square  indi  and  b  and  /  are  given 
in  inches.  In  order  to  get  it  in  the  more  usual  foot-pounds,  we 
divide  tqr  12,  which  gives 

»'.-^^(;^)  {f»'*-^  feot-fMmds (ro) 

This,  of  course,  does  not  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  atmo&* 
phere  presses  with  a  pressure  of  14.7  pounds  per  square  indi 
against  the  outside  of  the  piston,  and  thus  helps  to  compress  the 
gas.    The  amount  of  work  given  by  the  equation  would  be  re- 
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quired  to  compress  the  charge  if  the  cylinder  were  pbced  in  a 
vacuwn.  It  is  permissible  to  neglect  the  e£Fect  of  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  because  the  energy  thus  derived  during  the 
compression  stroke  must  be  expended  again  durinc  the  following 
expansion  stroke.  However,  if  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  net 
work  of  compression,  this  can  easily  be  done  by  subtracting  from 
the  result  of  equation  (lo)  the  energy  derived*  from  the  atmos* 
phere  during  the  compression  stioke,  which  is 

Work  of  Eximnaloii— If  after  the  completion  of  the  compret* 
sion  stroke  the  charge  is  allowed  to  expand  again,  the  work  done 
by  the  expansion  will  be  the  same  as  that  expended  in  compres- 
sing the  charge.  Equation  (lo)  would  therefore  apply  to  the  ex- 
pansion  as  well  as  to  the  compression  if  the  gas  were  expanded 
in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  compressed.  However,  at  the 
end  of  the  compression  stroke  the  charge  is  burned,  whereby  its 
pressure  is  multiplied  several  times.  Calling  this  pressure  ratid 
a,  we  may  write  for  the  work  of  expansion: 

The  difference  between  the  work  of  expansion  and  the  work 
of  compresskm  is  evidently  the  useful  work  of  one  qrde  (neglect- 
ing the  slight  loss  due  to  suction  and  exhaust  back  pressure). 
This  useful  work  of  one  cyde  is : 

This  equation  clearly  shows  the  effect  of  the  compression  ratio  r 
on  the  work  per  cycle;  and  consequently  the  variation  of  the 
output  of  an  engine  at  constant  speed  with  varying  compression. 
For  r=3  the  expression 

fe)     (/  -x)=o.,85. 
while  for  rs4 

(?ZrJ     (r     -x) -0,687, 

which  plainly  shows  the  increase  in  power  with  increasing  com* 
pression  ratios. 

It  b  desirable,  however,  to  have  an  expression  for  the  work  of 
the  expansion  based  upon  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  at  the 
beginning  of  the  expansion  stroke  (explosion  pressure),  rather 
than  upon  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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compression  stroke.  Besides  this,  a  study  of  indicator  diagrams 
shows  that  the  exponent  t  is  somewhat  greater  for  the  expansion 
than  for  the  compression  and  may  preferably  be  taken  as  1.3a 
Then,  since 


{Pt  being  the  absolute  compression  pressure),  mtroducmg  the 
pressure  multiplying  factor  a  and  making  a  few  simplifications, 
we  may  write  equation  (8) : 

Dividing  the  part  outside  and  multiplying  'the  part  inside  the 
brackets  by 

we  get 


^.«*^  (-i^)  [r  -  (Ly^'^fooi-pounds. 


.(la) 
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Exhaust  and  Suction  Curvet— Fig.  7  represents  ideal  com- 
pression and  expansion  curves.  The  actual  curves  differ  slightly 
from  these  curves,  for  several  reasons.  Tn  the  first  place,  ^he 
entire  gas  in  the  combustion  chamber  is  not  ignited  instantly, 
and,  therefore,  we  do  not  have  in  an  actual  diagram  a  straight 
vertical  line  P«  Pc  making  very  distinct  junctions  with  the  com- 
pression and  expansion  curves.  If  the  ignition  spark  is  produced 
while  the  piston  is  a  the  end  of  the  stroke  the  line  P*  P«  will  tie 
slightly  inclined  to  the  right,  but  in  order  to  convert  the  maxi- 
mum percentage  of  the  heat  energy  of  the  charge  into  useful 
vork  the  spark  must  occur  a  moment  before  the  piston  reaches 
the  end  of  the  stroke.  The  result  of  this  is  that  toward  the  end 
of  the  compression  stroke  the  compression  curve  assumes  a 
rising  inflection,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  8,  and  instead  of  joining 
the  vertical  ignition  line  sharply,  it  does  so  with  a  curve  of  con- 
siderable radius. 

Another  thing  which  modifies  the  form  of  the  diagram  is  the 
fact  that  the  expansion  cannot  be  continued  in  the  cylinder  till 
the  end  of  the  expansion  stroke  and  the  exhaust  valve  remain 
closed.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the  exhaust  valve  does  not 
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FIG.  & 

open  instantly  but  gradually,  and  if  it  began  to  open  only  at  the 
end  of  the  stroke,  the  piston  upon  the  beginning  of  the  exhaust 
stroke  would  encounter  a  back  pressure  practically  equal  to  the 
pressure  which  was  acting  upon  it  just  before  the  completion  of 
the  power  stroke.  There  would  be  a  very  considerable  back 
pressure  during  a  large  portion  of  the  return  stroke,  and  this 
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would  not  only  cause  a  very  considerable  loss  in  power,  but, 
owing  to  the  retention  of  the  hot  gases  in  the  cylinder,  would 
tend  to  overheat  the  cylinder.  For  this  reason  the  ex- 
haust valve  begins  to  open  when  about  seven-eighths  of  the 
power  stroke  is  completed,  and  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  then 
drops  more  rapidly  than  it  otherwise  would.  This  takes  the  upper 
right-hand  comer  off  the  diagram,  as  shown  by  line  D  E,  Fig.  8. 

So  far  we  have  considered  only  the  curves  traced  by  the  pencil 
of  the  indicator  during  the  compression  and  expansion  strokes. 
When  the  piston  begins  the  exhaust  stroke,  and,  indeed,  through- 
out that  stroke,  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  is  somewhat  above 
atmospheric  and  the  indicator  pencil  will  trace  a  line,  slightly 
curved,  a  little  above  the  atmospheric  line.  When  the  motor  runs 
at  relatively  low  speed  the  exhaust  line  will  join  the  atmospheric 
line  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  but  at  high  speed  it  will  then  still 
be  above  the  atmospheric  line,  and  for  this  reason  the  exhaust 
valves  in  high-speed  motors  are  held  open  a  little  longer  than 
the  end  of  the  exhaust  stroke.  During  the  first  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing inlet  stroke  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  drops  fairly  rap- 
idly, partly  because  some  more  of  the  burned  gases  escape  and 
partly  because  the  space  occupied  by  the  gases  rapidly  increases. 
A  short  distance  from  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  the  pressure 
drops  below  atmospheric,  and  from  that  point  on  to  the  end  of 
the  stroke  there  is  a  suction  or  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  cylinder, 
the  suction  line  lying  below  the  atmospheric  line  and  being  gen- 
erally slightly  concaved  toward  the  atmospheric  line.  At  high 
speed  the  pressure  is  still  below  atmospheric  at  the  end  of  the 
suction  stroke,  and  the  inlet  valve  of  a  high-speed  motor  remains 
open  for  a  short  time  after  the  piston  begins  the  compression 
stroke,  because  the  remaining  difference  in  pressure  inside  and 
outside  the  cylinder,  together  with  the  inertia  of  the  inrushing 
column  of  charge  insures  a  continued  inflow.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  compression  stroke  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  rises. 
The  pressure  line  soon  cuts  the  atmospheric  line,  and  then,  as  the 
compression  proceeds,  rises  at  a  constantly  increasing  rate,  as 
already  explained. 

When  the  motor  runs  at  relatively  low  speed  the  pressure  in 
the  cylinder  is  atmospheric  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  suc- 
tion stroke.  The  pressures  during  the  exhaust  and  suction 
stroke  are  so  small,  as  compared  with  the  pressure  of  explosion, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  draw  this  part  of  the  diagram  to  a  di£ferent 
scale  from  the  compression  and  expansion  curves,  in  order  to 
show  it  plainly. 
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TiMnBAl  Eficiency— The  thermal  efficiency  is  the  ratio  of  the 
thermal  energy  actually  utilized  in  the  motor  to  the  total  amount 
of  heat  energy  supplied  to  the  gases.  In  the  form  of  an  equa- 
tion tlus  may  be  written : 

Energy  supplied  —  energy  discharged 

'  energy  supplied. 

Referring  to  Fig.  9,  let 
Ta- Absolute  temperature  of  the  gas  just  previous  to  ignition; 
7s -Absolute  temperature  of  the  gas  after  ignition; 
T|B  Absolute  temperature  at  the  completion  of  the  expansion 

stroke ; 
T«»  Absolute  temperature  of  the  gas  as  it  is  drawn  into  the 
cylinder. 
The  heat  energy  being  supplied  to  the  gas  at  constant  vol- 
ume, its  value — considering  a  unit  quantity  of  gas — is  evidently 
CV(7i — TiX  The  energy  is  also  discharged  at  constant  volume 
at  the  end  of  the  expansion  stroke,  the  amount  so  discharged 
being  CV  (TJ —  7i).    We  may  write,  therefore, 

i-^^* (13) 


^n^m^»%f 


L_. 


—*  jffThn^ff^y 


Fig.  9, 
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But  since  both  the  compression  and  extension  are  adiabadc,  for 
which  form  of  compression  or  expansion 

TVy  ~*aa  Constanif 
we  may  write 


y-\ 


r,-|f  7.. 
which,  sttbttituted  in  (13),  gives 

DiTiding  both  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  fraction  by 

Since  in  gasoline  engine  work  lr  is  always  in  the  neighborhood 
of  i^,  we  may  finally  write 

-— ©" '»' 

which  simple  equation  gives  the  theoretical  thermal  efficiency  of 
the  Otto  cycle  gas  engine.  This  equation  is  of  interest  in  that  it 
strikingly  shows  the  influence  cf  the  compression  ratio  on  the 
thermal  efficiency.  Thus,  for  instance,  with  a  compression  ratio 
of  3  the  theoretical  efficiency  is 

x-(i)-  =  o.a8x, 
and  with  a  compression  ratio  of  4 

X-  (l)"=o.34« 
and  with  a  compression  ratio  of  5 

=0.383. 


-(i) 


Application  of  Formula. — ^We  will  now  work  out  a  practical 
example  with  the  aid  of  the  formulae  developed  in  the  fore- 
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going.  We  will  assume  an  engine  cylinder  ^ith  a  bore  5  » 
3.5  inches  and  a  stroke  2  »  5  inches.  Let  the  comiMresslon 
ratio  r  be  4.5.  The  normal  speed  of  such  a  motor  is  gener- 
ally about  1,800  revolutions  per  minute,  which  corresponds 
to  1,500  feet  piston  speed  per  minute.  It  has  been  found  that 
at  such  a  speed  an  engine  with  large  size  valves  properly 
timed  draws  in  about  68  per  cent,  of  its  displacement  volume 
of  air  per  cycle.  That  no  full  charge  is  drawn  in  is  due  to 
the  fiact  that,  owing  to  wire  drawing  in  the  valve  passages, 
the  pressure  in  the  compression  space  will  not  be  reduced 
to  atmospheric  at  the  end  of  the  exhaust  stroke  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  will  not  quite  be  up  to 
atmospheric  at  the  end  of  the  inlet  stroke.  We  may  assume 
that  the  initial  pressure  at  the  beginning  of  the  compression 
stroke  is  12.6  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  air  may  be  consid- 
ered to  be  at  62**  Fahr.  (=  623*  aba.).  The  compression 
pressure  then  wiU  be 

12.6  X  4.5 IS  =  89 
pounds  per  square  inch  absolute,  and  the  compression  tem- 
perature 

523  X  4.5  0.8  =  821 

degrees  absolute  or  360"*  Fahr. 

The  ratio  in  which  the  pressure  is  multiplied  on  explosion 
varies  with  different  shapes  of  combustion  chamber,  and  also 
with  the  mixture  proportion,  but  may  be  taken  as  3.75  in 
this  case.    The  explosion  pressure  then  will  be 

3.75  X  89  =  333.7 

pounds  per  square  inch  absolute,  and  the  explosion  tempera- 
tore 

3.75  X  821  =  3,079  •  a»«. 

The  ratio  in  which  the  absolute  temperature  is  multiplied 
is,  of  course,  the  same  as  the  ratio  in  which  the  absolute 
pressure  is  multiplied,  since  the  heat  is  imparted  to  the  gas 
at  constant  volume. 

The  work  of  expansion,  according  to  equation  (12),  is 

3.1416  X  3.5*  X  3.75  X  89 


(^)['-a)""] 


^*  "*  1474 

=  486.7  ft,4t>8. 

Hie  work  of  compression,  according  to  equation  (10),  is 

__       3.1416  X  3.5  •  X  12.6    ^22.5      ^  ^^       ^_ 

The  aseftii]  work  per  cycle  is  therefore 

486.7  —  123.4  =  363.3  fiAha. 
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Since  at  1,800  reyolutlons  there  are  900  explosions,  the 

work  done  per  minute  is 

900  X  363,3  =  326,970  ft.-lbs. 

Nov,   one   mechanical   horsepower  is   equal   to   88,000  foot 

pounds  per  minute,  so  this  3.5  X  5-inch  cylinder  deyelops 

326,970 

33  000  ~  ^'^  *»<i*ca<cd  h.p.  approximately. 

If  £D  per  cent  is  allowed  for  the  loss  due  to  suction,  ex- 
haust back  pressure  and  mechanical  friction,  we  get  for  the 

net  output 

0.8  X  9.9  =  7.9  brake  horsepower. 

This  is  Just  about  what  would  be  expected  from  a  motor  of 

this  size. 

The  piston  displacement  is 

3.5  X  3.5  X  5  X  3.1416       ^^  ^ 
j =  48.1  ctt.  in, 

and  since  68  per  cent  of  this  volume  of  air  is  drawn  in  at 
each  suction,  the  amount  of  air  drawn  in  is 

0.68  X  48.1  =  32.7  cu,  in. 
The  amount  of  air  consumed  per  hour  is 

60  X  900  X  32.7 

which  weighs 

1,022  X  0.076  =  77.7  16*. 

and  is  mixed  (if  we  assume  the  proportion  of  air  to  gasoline 

to  be  16:1)  with 

77.7 

^i-=  4.85  lbs.  gasoline. 

Suppose  that  the  gasoline  is  of  0.74  specific  gravity.  Then» 
since  one  gallon  of  this  gasoline  weighs  6.18  lbs.,  and  since 
the  engine  develops  7.9  brake  horsepower,  the  gasoline  con- 
sumption per  brake  horsepower-hour  is 

4.85 
6.18  X  7.9^  ^'^  gallon  iappr.). 

Since  the  net  energy  developed  in  the  cylinder  during  the 

power  stroke  is  363.3  ft.-lbs.,  and  the  stroke  is  5/12  ft  long, 

the  total  mean  effective  pressure  on  the  piston  is 

363.3  X  12        „^^  ,^ 
g =  872  Ihs., 

and  since  the  area  of  the  piston  head  is  9.62  sq.  in.,  the  unit 

m.e.p.  is 

872 
g-g^=  90.6  lbs.  p,  sq.  in. 

With  20  per  cent  friction  lose  this  gives  a  brake  m.e.p.  of 

0.8  X  90.6  =  72.5  lbs.  p.  sq.  in.— 
a  conservative  figure. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


CONVERSION    OF    RECIPROCATING    INTO    ROTARY 

MOTION. 

Number  of  Cylinders— For  power  generating  purposes  a 
single-cylinder  motor  offers  several  important  advantages.  It  is 
of  the  simplest  possible  construction,  inexpensive  to  manufacture 
and  more  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel  than  any  other  type. 
Along  with  its  advantages  it  possesses,  however,  two  inherent 
defects,  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  its  use  in  automobile 
work,  for  which  reason  it  is  no  longer  employed  on  automo- 
biles. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  in  a  four-stroke  motor 
only  one  stroke  in  every  four  is  a  power  stroke;  between  suc- 
ceeding power  strokes  there  are  three  so-called  idle  strokes,  and 
during  one  of  these,  the  compression  stroke,  power  is  even  con- 
sumed by  the  motor.  In  order,  therefore,  to  keep  the  engine 
nmning  at  a  fairly  uniform  speed  against  a  constant  or  nearly 
constant  resistance,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  heavy  flywheel  in 
which  some  of  the  energy  liberated  is  stored  during  the  expan- 
sion stroke,  to  be  given  out  again  during  the  three  following 
idle  strokes.  But  a  heavy  flywheel  is  not  desirable  on  a  car,  be- 
cause of  the  additional  weight,  which  consumes  fuel,  lessens  the 
speed  and  hastens  the  wear  of  the  tires.  Another  objectionable 
feature  of  the  single  cylinder  motor  is  its  lack  of  balance.  Vi- 
brations in  a  motor  are  due  to  the  reactions  of  the  explosion  and 
of  the  inertia  forces.  Now,  if  we  consider  a  motor  of  a  given 
ou^t,  the  force  of  individual  explosions  is  necessarily  much 
greater  in  a  single-cylinder  motor  than  in  a  multi-cylinder  motor. 
Moreover,  in  a  single-cylinder  motor  the  entire  reciprocating 
mass  is  in  a  single  unit,  and  the  reactions  of  its  inertia  forces 
produce  a  strong  vibrating  effect,  while  in  a  multicylinder  motor 
the  reciprocating  mass  can  be  divided  into  several  units  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  move  in  opposite  directions  at  any  given  moment, 
thereby  neutralizing  the  inertia  effects. 

37 
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The  reciproc&ting  motion  of  the  pistOD  is  converted  into  rotary 
motion  of  the  crankshaft  by  means  of  an  intermediate  connecting 
rod.  The  connecting  rod  is  hinged  to  both  the  piston  and  the 
crankahafL     Its  upper  end   reciprocates  in  harmony  with  the 


piaton,  while  its  lower  end  rotates  with  the  crank  pin.  Before 
proceeding  with  a  discussion  of  crank  and  piston  motion  it  mv 
be  well  to  state  a  few  fundamental  principles  which  appl;  to 
these  problems. 

Fnodamental  Relations — Speed  is  the  quotient  of  the  dis- 
tance traveled  bjr  the  time  in  which  it  is  traveled.  If  the  speed 
is  constantly  varymg,  its  momentary  value  can  be  found  by 
dividing  the  distance  d  *  traveled  in  an  infiniteumal  time  4  t 
by  d  t.    That  is,  the  speed  or  velocity 
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ri 


dt 


Acceleration  is  the  quotient  of  a  velocity 
by  the  time  in  which  it  was  acquired. 
If  the  acceleration  is  not  constant  it 
is  necessary  in  determining  its  value  to 
take  an  infinitesimal  increase  in  velocity 
d  V  and  divide  it  by  the  time  d  t  in  which 
this  increase  in  velocity  accrued.  Hence 
acceleration 

_dv_d*jf 
^^dt^dt* 

The    acceleration    of    a    body    requires 
the     expenditure     of    energy.      A     body 
in  motion  has  stored  up  in  it  a  certain 
amount  of  energy,  called  its  kinetic  energy, 
or  vis  viva,  and  this  energy  is,  of  course^ 
imparted  to  it  when  it  is  set  in  motion. 
Gravity,  which  acts  on  a  body  with  a  force 
equal  to  its  weight,  imparts  a  velocity  of 
32.16  feet  per  second  to  it  in  one  second. 
The  unit  of  velocity  is  one  foot  per  second, 
though  a  unit  of  one  foot  per  minute  is  also 
used.    The  unit  of  acceleration  is  one  foot 
per  second  per  second.    The  unit  of  force 
generally  employed  in  mechanical  work  in 
this  country  is  the  pound.  Then,  since  a  unit 
of  force  acting  on  a  unit  mass  (one  pound)  accelerates  it  32.16 
feet  per  second  per  second,  and  since  the  acceleration  is  direcdy 
proportional  to  the  acting  force  and  inversely  proportional  to 
the  mass  acted  upon,  we  may  write 


Fte.  12. 


= (15)  or  F^ 

tV  32.16 


(16) 


The  factor  32.16  is  known  as  the  acceleration  of  gravity,  and  is 
usually  denoted  by  g. 

Piston  Motion — ^In  studying  the  motions  of  the  different  parts 
of  an  digine,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  crank  pin  rotates 
at  a  onifonn  speed.  This  supposition  is  nearly  correct  A  typical 
arrangement  of  the  piston,  connecting  rod  and  crankshaft  is 
shown  in  Fig.  to,  and  in  Fig.  ix  tiiese  moving  pauts  are  repre- 
sented diagranunatically.    The  heavy  Une  ^  represents  the  crank- 


arm  and  the  heavy  fine  » I  the  connecting  rod.    The  lengths  of 
diete  iines  represent  the  ''centre  to  centre"  distances;  that  is,  in 
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the  case  of  the  crank-arm  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  the 
crankshaft  journal  and  the  centre  of  the  crank-pin,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  connecting  rod  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  the 
crank-pin  bearing  and  the  centre  of  the  piston-pin  bearing.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  Fig.  xi  the  crank*arm  has  moved  from. the 
upper  dead  centre  position  through  an  angle  ^,  and  the  piston  has 
in  consequence  moved  down  a  distance  x  from  its  topmost  posi- 
tion. It  is  now  desired  to  find  the  relation  between  ^  and  x^  so 
that  we  hiay  calculate  the  position  of  the  piston  corresponding  to 
any  position  of  the  crank,  as  well  as  the  speed  and  acceleration 
of  the  piston  corresponding  to  any  crank  position  and  a  given 
speed  of  rotation  of  the  crankshaft. 
Referring  now  to  Fig.  xi,  it  is  obvious  that 

x=«i.<x  — C05*)-h  m/(i  — cos  0>.* (17) 

But 

con  ^  ss  ^  I  —  sin*  0* ..•••#•••••#•••# .(iS) 

and 

nlfXn^^^WiB ^ (x8a) 

2 

SO  that. 

<  8in  ♦  «a« » 

which  substituted  in  (i8)  gives 

Inserting  this  value  of  cos  ^  in  equation  (17)  we  ^et 

,  =  -\,-eo8«)  +  »/(i-y^x-!!5lf^ drt 

This  equation  enables  us  to  determine  the  portion  of  the  stroke 
completed  whDe  the  crank  is  in  any  position.  Now  assume  that 
the  ratio  n  of  the  connecting  rod  length  to  lengtii  of  stroke  is  2, 
and  let  the  length  of  stroke  be  unity.  Then,  after  a  quarter  turn, 
when  ^-BQo^,  the  fraction  of  the  stroke  completed  will  be 

It  is  thus  seen  that  when  the  crank  has  turned  through  one- 
quarter  of  a  revolutioti,  more  than  half  of  the  stroke  is  com- 
pleted.    The"  piston,  therefore,  travels   faster  during  the  first 


*For  the  third  and  fourth  quadrants,  i.  e.,  the  return  stroke,  if  angles 
^  to  the  left  of  the  axis  are  considered  negative,  the  second  half  of  this 
expression  should  be  preceded  by  a  —  instead  of  a  +  sign.  As  here  given 
the  eauation  applies  to  the  down  stroke  only,  but  the  return  stroke  is  a  re- 
versed duplicate  of  this. 
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half  of  its  down  stroke  than  during  the  last  half;  similarly  it  may 
be  shown  that  it  travels  slower  during  the  first  half  of  the  return 
stroke  than  during  the  last  half.  In  Fig.  12  the  piston  is  shown 
in  the  maximum  speed  position,  with  the  connecting  rod  and 
crank  arm  in  the  corresponding  positions  for  both  the  down 
stroke  and  the  return  stroke. 

PUton  Speed— The  differentiation  of  equation  (19)  with  the 
object  of  deriving  an  expression  for  the  instantaneous  piston 
speed  involves  some  difficulties.  In  fact,  the  right-hand  member 
of  the  equation  can  be  differentiated  only  after  being  developed 
into  a  series — a  rather  complicated  proceeding.  But  the  difficulty 
can  be  got  around  without  serious  error  by  adding  to  the  ex- 
pression under  the  radical  the  term 

64  If* 
This  makes  that  expression  a  perfect  sguare,  and,  taking  the 

root,  we  have 


/' 


^^  .  rin*#_sinM_^_rin«#  . 
64»*         4  If*  Sn* 

Substituting  this  in  equation  (19),  we  get 


'-U-co.»)  +  -/(!j^) («» 


Differentiating,  we  find  for  the  momentary  piston  speed 

ir=^a=:— sin  ^-— 4-  — sin  ^  cos ^  — -  • 
di      2  dt  ^4»  dt 

But  since  the  angular  speed  of  the  crank  is  constant 

dt^f^    60 

radians  per  second,  N  being  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute 
of  the  crank.  Substituting  this  value  and  dividing  by  12  to  get 
the  result  in  feet,  we  have 

vsi«l£^/sin#  +  ~ein  '  cos  #\  feet  fer  second (21) 

720   \  an  / 

From  this  equation  the  piston  velocity  corresponding  to  any 
crank  position  may  easily  be  found.  When  the  crank  is  in  the 
top  dead-centre  position  (^=0""},  and  in  the  bottom  dead  centre 
position  (#=si8o*^},  and  sin  0»o  the  speed  v  of  the  piston  is 
ntL  Starting  from  the  top  dead  centre  position  the  speed  of  the 
IMSton  mcreases  until  it  reaches  a  maximum  a  little  before  the 
crank  comes  to  the  quarter  position.  The  crank  position  corre- 
sponding to  maximum  piston  speed  may  be  found  by  placing  the 
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Se^6jff^  ^  m0 com  i*  /J9c^e« 


Rg.  13.— Piston  Speed  Plotted  Against  Piston  Travel. 
(N  =  1800  r.p.m.  —  /  =  S*'  —  n  =  2) 
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FkG.  14.— Piston  Speed  Plotted  Against  Csank  Motion. 
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first  differential  coefficient  of  the  expression  in  i>arentheses  in 
cqnation  (21)  equal  to  zero.    This  gives 

cot  #  +  -  (cos*  $  — 8in*^)«o; 

2  n  cos  9  sz  sin'  #  —  cos*  # ; 


2  n 


tan*  #  —  I ; 


cos  # 
a  If  =a  cos  #  (tan'  ^  —  i). 

Owing  to  the  expedient  resorted  to  when  differentiating  the  ex* 
pression  for  the  momentary  position  of  the  piston,  this  last 
equation  is  not  absolutely  correct.  The  maximum  speed  posi- 
tion corresponds  with  the  position  for  which 

tan  9  =  2n, 
that  is,  when  the  crank  arm  and  connecting  rod  make  a  right 
angle.    The  parts  are  shown  in  this  position  in  Fig.  12 

2" 

The  variation  of  the  piston  speed  during  the  course  of  one  revo- 
lution of  the  crankshaft  is  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  13,  for  a 
motor  of  3.5-inch  bore  and  5-inch  stroke  with  a  10-inch  connecting 
rod  and  running  1,800  revolutions  per  minute. 

Piston  Acceleration — To  obtain  an  expression  for  the  piston 
accderation,  we  again  differentiate  equation  (21),  but  before  doing 

this  we  can  simplify  this  equation  by  substituting   •'"a  0    f^^  |^ 

2 
equivalent,  sin  9  cos  9,    This  gives  us 

v^^^  Uin  B  +  J-^ sin 2 e\  feei per  second (22) 

720    \  411  / 

Then 

dv      wlff  I m   1     I ^\  d9  _ 


(cos  #  +  —  COt2  9\ 


dt        720    \  2  If  I   dt 

As  before.  ^  is  equal  to li:^,-  !L^. 
dt       ^  60  30 

and,  substituting,  we  have 

m^ N^l  /                 X  \ 

a  =s  i I  cos  0  H COS  2*1  feet  fer  second  ter  second.,(22) 

2Xy600     \  2  II  / 

The  acceleration  is  a  maximum  when  9-0,  as  cos  9  and  cos 
20  both  reach  their  maximum  value  of  i.  This  is  the  dead-centre 
position.  Starting  from  the  top  dead-centre  the  acceleration  de- 
creases and  it  becomes  nil  at  the  moment  the  piston  reaches  its 
maximum  speed.    It  is,  of  course,  self-evident  that  as  the  speed 
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ceases  to  increase  and  is  about  to  begin  to  decrease  there  must 
be  a  moment  of  no  acceleration. 
From  the  general  expression  for  the  force  of  acceleration, 

we  may,  by  inserting  the  value  of  the  acceleration  found  in  (^3), 
derive  the  following  formula  for  the  force  of  acceleration  of 
engine  reciprocating  parts 

^•  =  —  5___ —  I  cot  9  +  -1-C08  2  ^  I  founds^ 
^   2i,6oo   \  in  J 

which  can  be  simplified  to 

^•so.oooox42  WIN^  fco8#  +  — cos2^)  founds (24) 

where  W  is  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts  in  pounds.  / 
the  length  of  stroke  in  inches,  ^  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute  and  n  the  ratio  of  connecting  rod  "centre  to  centre" 
length  to  length  of  stroke. 

Weight  of  Reciprocating  Parti— The  inertia  force  is  op- 
posed to  the  force  of  explosion  and  materially  reduces  the  shock 
received  by  the  connecting  rod  and  crank  when  the  explosion 
takes  place,  when  the  motor  is  rimning  at  considerable  speeds. 
The  reciprocating  weight  W  includes  the  weight  of  the  piston 
and  rings,  the  piston  pin  and  about  one-half  of  the  weight  of  the 
connecting  rod.  If  an  engine  is  to  be  operated  at  high  speed 
these  parts  must  be  made  very  light  They  are  made  much 
lighter  in  automobile  motors  than  in  slow  running  stationary  en- 
gines, and  still  lighter  in  racing  automobile  motors.  In  average 
automobile  practice  with  cast  iron  pistons  the  reciprocating  parts 
weigh  about  0.4  pound  per  square  inch  of  piston  head  area; 
with  aluminum  pistons  about  one-half  as  much. 

It  is  convenient  to  express  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating 
parts  in  terms  of  the  piston  area,  since  the  force  of  acceleration 
acts  in  opposition  to  the  expanding  gas  during  the  first  part 
of  the  power  stroke  and  adds  to  it  during  the  last  part,  and 
the  force  of  expansion,  as  obtained  from  the  indicator  or  mano- 
graph  diagram,  is  expressed  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  gas-pressure  curve  represented  in  Fig.  IS  is  a  portion 
of  manograph  diagram  and  shows  a  maximum  pressure  of  300 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Now,  let  us  consider  a  motor  of  5 
inches  stroke  whose  reciprocating  parts  weight  0.45  pound  per 
square  inch.  It  is  required  to  find  the  force  of  inertia  at  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  stroke  and  the  resultant  pressure  on  the 
connecting  rod. 
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=  1,800  rerolDtiDng  p«r  minute,  W  =  HAS 
tad  cannccting  rod  Icnith   =  21. 

It  i*  first  necessary  to  find  the  distance  the  piston  has  traveled 
from  the  top  end  of  the  stroke  when  the  crank  has  turned 
throng^  different  angles  from  o  to  iSo".  This  can  be  done  either 
by  the  construction  of  a  diagram— in  other  words,  graphically— 
or  the  values  can  be  calculated  by  means  of  equation  (19). 
The  values  flius  obtained  are  given  in  the  second  column  of 
Table  L  The  piston  speeds  corresponding  to  different  crank 
an^et  are  next  determined  by  means  of  equation  (aa). 
Thea  the  piston  acceleration  is  determined  by  means  of  equation 
(33),  and  finally  the  force  of  acceleration  by  means  of 
equation     (34).      All    of    the    values    obtained    are    given  in 
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Tablb  L— Aociuiatiov  Fokcss  im  ax  Ewgimx  or  3.5-Isch  Bobb,  5-Ihcr 
Stboks,   Conmxctxng  Rod  Lkngth   Twxcx  thx  Stbokx  akd  Rk- 

CIPKOCATIHO   PaKTS   WbTGHXNG   0.45    POUXD   PXK    SgVAKB 

Imch  or  PnTOM  Hxad  Asia  at  1,800  ■.r.K. 

Piaton  Force  * 

Aoceler-  of  Aocder- 

ation  (Feet  P.  ation  (Pounds 

Sec.  p.  Sec.).  Per  Square  Inch). 

9,247  ia9.S 

9,027  126.3 

8,179  114.3 

7,166  100^ 

5,854  81.8 

4,435  62.0 

2,711  37.9 

1.114  15.6 

—  450  —6.3 

—  1381  —26.3 

—  3,026  —42.4 

—  3,944  —55.2 
_  4,624  —64.7 

—  5,078  —  72.4 

—  5,346  —74.7 

—  5,409  —  77.5 

—  5,542  —77.6 

—  5.548  —  77.6 

—  5.548  —  77.6 


Piston 

Piaton 

Kgrees. 

Position 
(Inchei). 

Speed  (Feet 
Per  Min). 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0.048 

518 

20 

0.190 

995 

30 

0.415 

1,433 

40 

0.720 

1,762 

50 

1.047 

2,094 

60 

1.485 

2,295 

70 

1.925 

2,397 

80 

2.375 

2.421 

90 

2.815 

2,355 

100 

3.245 

2,220 

110 

3.635 

2,020 

120 

3.985 

1,785 

130 

4.292 

1,514 

140 

4.550 

1,224 

150 

4.745 

922 

160 

4.890 

616 

170 

4.972 

307 

180 

5.000 

0 

Table  I.  The  inertia  force  curve  is  now  drawn  in  in  Fig.  15. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  the  reciprocating  masses  must, 
of  course,  be  set  in  motion,  and  they  then  consume  some  of  tiie 
energy  of  the  expanding  charge.  When  the  crank  has  turned 
throt^  an  angle  of  about  76  degrees  the  piston  reaches  its 
maximum  speed;  thereafter  its  speed  decreases  and  it  returas 
the  energy  which  it  absorbed  during  the  first  part  of  the  stroke. 
By  combining  the  gas  pressure  curve  and  the  inertia  force  curve 
we  obtain  the  curve  of  the  resultant  pressure,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
IS  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  inertia  of  the  reciprocating  parts 
greatly  reduces  the  maximum  pressure  on  the  connecting  rod. 

In  the  same  way  that  we  plotted  in  Fig.  15,  the  resultant  pres- 
sure in  the  direction  of  piston  travel  for  the  power  stroke,  we 
may  plot  this  pressure  for  the  other  strokes.  In  doing  this  the 
gaseous  pressures  during  the  admission  and  exhaust  strokes  may 
be  neglected,  as  they  are  exceedingly  small  in  comparison  with 
the  inertia  forces  at  normal  speed.  The  pressure  of  the  gas  dur- 
ing compression  must,  however,  be  taken  into  account  All 
forces  which  oppose  tho  motion  of  the  piston  are  considered 
negative  and  are  plotted  from  the  base  line  downward, 
while  alt  forces  which  assist  the  piston  in  its  motion  are  con- 
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siderea  positive  and  are  plotted  from  the  hzst  line  up.  In 
Fig.  i6  is  shown  such  a  diagram  for  a  complete  cycle,  the  as- 
sumptions being  the  same  as  for  Fig.  15.  Starting  with  the 
admission  stroke,  the  only  force  acting  is  that  of  inertia,  and 
since  this  is  a  down  stroke,  the  inertia  is  exactly  the  same  as 
for  the  power  stroke,  as  plotted  in  Fig.  15.  Exigencies  of 
space  made  it  necessary  to  use  in  Fig.  16  a  horizontal  scale 
half  as  large  as  in  Fig.  15. 

Next  comes  the  compression  stroke,  during  which  both  gas 
pressure  and  inertia  forces  are  acting.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  an  up-stroke  the  inertia  force  diagram  is  the  reverse  of 
the  inertia  force  diagram  for  the  previous  stroke.  As  for  every 
other  stroke,  the  inertia  force  is  at  first  negative  and  toward 
the  end  positive.  The  gas  pressure  during  the  compression 
stroke  is  negative  throughout,  and  in  the  diagram  is  r^resented 
by  a  dash-dotted  line,  while  the  inertia  force  for  this  stroke  is 
represented  by  a  dotted  line.  The  resultant  of  the  two  forces 
is  represented  by  a  full  line. 

The  next  following  portion  of  the  diagram  is  an  exact  re- 
production of  Fig.  15,  except  that  the  horizontal  scale  is  only 
fcalf  as  large.  During  the  last  stroke,  while  the  cylinder  is 
exhausting,  only  the  inertia  force  is  acting,  and  this  is  again  the 
same  as  during  the  compression  stroke.  The  curve  shown 
in  a  heavy  full  line  represents,  therefore,  the  variations  of  the 
effective  pressure  in  the  direction  of  piston  travel  throughout 
the  four  strokes  of  the  cyde. 

In  the  oonstruction  of  the  inertia  curves  it  is  convenient  to 
make  use  of  a  table  of  ''crank  angle  factors."  The  expression 
for  the  inertia  force,  viz.: 

0.000014a  H^lN*(cxM0+  JLeosa  ^)  pounds, 

may  be  considered  as  composed  of  two  parts,  one  including  the 
different  values  of  the  particular  engine  and  the  constant,  and 
the  other  depending  entirely  upon  the  position  of  the  crank, 
and  upon  the  ratio  of  the  connecting  rod  centre  to  centre  length 

to  the  length  of  stroke.     This  latter  factor   (cos^+    —  cos 

2n 

2  0)  we  will  call  the  "crank  angle  factor,"  and  its  values  for 
angles  from  zero  to  180  degrees  in  increments  of  10  degrees, 
and  for  values  of  the  ratio  n  from  if^  to  2}i,  inclusive,  in 
increments  of  ^,  are  given  in  Table  II.  A  rather  peculiar 
feature  in  connection  with  the  crank  angle  factor  is  that  for 
values  of  n  above  2  the  factor  is  largest  for  o  and  180*  and 
smaller  for  all  intermediate  angles,  while  for  values  of  n  below 
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2  the  factor  decreases  again  as  the  crank  angle 
approaches  i8o®;  in  other  words,  the  inertia 
force  reaches  its  second  maximum  some  time 
before  the  lower  dead  centre  is  reached. 

Crank  Moment — From  Fig.  i6  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  pressure  in  the  direction  of  piston  travel 
is  a  maximum  at  the  beginning  of  the  power 
stroke.    The  turning  effort  on  the  crank  at  that 
moment  is  nil,  however,  for  the  reason  that  the 
connecting  rod  and  crank  arms  are  then  in  line 
^    with  each  other,  and  all  the  pressure  is  spent 
t;:    in  producing  thrust  on  the  crankshaft  bearings. 
|i       The  turning  moment  is  the  product  of  a  force 
^    into  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  line  in 
which  the  force  acts,  to  the  centre  of  rotation, 
and  is  expressed  in  pounds-inches  or  pounds- 
feet. 

The  pressure  in  the  direction  of  piston  travel 

is  held  in  balance  by  two  other  forces,  viz.,  the 

pressure  acting  along  the  connecting  rod  and 

the  reaction  to  the  side  thrust  against  the  cylinder  wall    Fig.  17 

Is  a  so-called  parallelogram  of  forces,  in  which  these  various 

forces   are   represented.     If   we   denote  the  pressure   in  the 
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Tabu 

C    II. — CtAHX    AnGLB 

Factoi 

OP  Inertia 

FORCB. 

>M 

iH 

2 

a^ 

afi 

a$4 

0« 

1.286 

1.267 

X.250 

1.235 

1.222 

X.2XX 

x.ao 

I0» 

1.254 

1.236 

X.220 

1.206 

X.194 

X.183 

1.173 

ao« 

1.158 

1.X44 

X.X3X 

X.X20 

X.XXO 

X.IOX 

1.093 

3o* 

1.009 

0.999 

0.99X 

0.984 

0.977 

0.971 

0.966 

40«» 

0.8x6 

0.812 

0.809 

0.807 

0.805 

0.803 

0.801 

50» 

0.593 

0.596 

0.599 

0.602 

0.604 

0.606 

0.608 

6o» 

0.3S7 

0.367 

0.375 

0.382 

0.389 

0.395 

0.400 

70« 

0.124 

O.X38 

0.X5X 

0.162 

0.X72 

o.x8x 

0.189 

8o» 

—.095 

—.077 

— .o6x 

—.047 

—.035 

— .024 

—.014 

90® 

—.286 

—.266 

—.250 

—.235 

.222 

— .2x0 

— .aoo 

100® 

—.422 

—.4^5 

—409 

—.395 

—.383 

—.372 

— .36a 

110* 

— .560 

-.546 

— -S33 

.522 

—.512 

—.503 

—.495 

1J0*» 

—.643 

—.633 

— .625 

—  .618 

—  .6IX 

— .60s 

— .600 

130* 

—.693 

— .689 

—.686 

—  .684 

—.682 

—.680 

—.678 

140® 

— .716 

— .720 

—.723 

—.7*5 

—'7^7 

—.729 

—.731 

ISO* 

—.723 

—.733 

— .74X 

—.748 

—.755 

— .761 

—.766 

i6o» 

—.72a 

—.736 

—•749 

— .760 

—.770 

—.779 

-.787 

170* 

—'717 

—.734 

—.750 

—.764 

—.776 

—.787 

—.797 

i8o« 

—.714 

—.734 

—.750 

—.765 

—.778 

—.790 

— .8o» 
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Fkl  i8a. 


direction  of  piston  travel  by  Pp  the  pressure  acting  along  the 
connecting  rod  by  P«  and  the  side  thrust  reaction  of  the  cylinder 
wall  by  Puf  then,  obviously, 

Pw 


and 


cot  ^ 


(as) 


(as) 


(AaiVtan^ 

In  Figs.  i8  and  i8A  are  shown  two  diagrams  of  the  crank 
and  connecting  rod  with  the  crank  at  an  angle  9  beyond  the 
top  dead  centre,  which  angle  is  less  than  76"*  in  Fig.  18  and 
more  than  76*  in  Fig.  18A.  The  lever  arm  through  which  the 
force  F«,  acting  along  the  connecting  rod,  atucks  the  crank  is 


C7cr=-icos«. 

2 


and 
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But 

im  Fig.  i8  and 

in  Fig.  i8A,  hence,  generally, 

and,  since  the  cosine  of  an  angle  is  equal  to  the  sine  of  its 
coo^Ienient, 

«!■{•  +  ♦) /jtf) 

wiiidi  may  be  written  in  the  form 

±— (ria «o«  « +oae #aia «) 

2 

Multiplying  the  force  by  the  lever  arm  through  which  it 
acts,  we  get  for  the  turning  moment 

^'(*'+-'=j) w 

Referring  again  to  Fig.  18, 

an 
and 

(approximately).    Consequently, 

sin  0 
sm  ^  ^        2n  4wsin  ^ ^ 

c^*  Bio"   ^^8>i*— sin*# 

Sn* 
Substituting  in  (27)  we  get 

Ar«:g>//dB#  +  4i»«in^cos^\ ^^ 

a    V  8^«— sinM  /  *    ' 

This  equation  gives  the  turning  moment  per  square  inch 
of  piston  head  area  in  pounds-inches.  It  is  usually  desired, 
however,  to  get  the  total  turning  moment  expressed  in  pounds- 
feet^  and  to  this  end  the  value  for  M  in  equation  (a8)  has  to  be 
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multiplied'  by  the  piston  head  area  and  divided  by  iz  This 
gives  for  the  total  crank  turning  moment 

"'  ~^  r "  * + TT^Trij^T-)  ^•«^^«' '•<^> 

which  equation  enables  us  to  determine  the  value  of  the  turn- 
ing moment  on  the  crank  for  any  angular  position.  In  this 
equation  sin'  9  is  quite  small  as  compared  with  8n',  and  it 
may  be  neglected  in  approximate  calculations,  in  which  case 
the  equation  can  be   reduced   to   the   simple   form 

The  moment  is  nil  for  ^=^0  degrees  and  i8o  degrees,  as  in 
both  of  these  cases  sin  tf=o.  It  reaches  a  maximum  toward 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  revolution.  For  ^=90  degrees,  cos 
9^0  and  the  second  part  of  the  term  in  parentheses  vanishes. 
The  turning  moment  on  the  crank  is  then  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct of  the  pressure  on  the  piston  into  the  length  of  the  crank- 
arm — 

M^  El^If^  pounds- feet. 

If  we  divide  the  turning  moment  by  the  length  of  the  crank- 
arm  we  get  the  tangential  effort  /i    Hence 

F,^*J^f*.Un9  +  *^p!^\t<mnds (30) 

For  ^  =  90**  we  have 

Ft  =^  /»p  ftounds, 
4 
The  motion  of  the  crank  pin  is  then  for  a  moment  parallel 

to  the  motion  of  the  piston  and  since,  owing  to  the  connecting 

rod  connection,  their  distance  apart  cannot  change,  they  must 

travel  at  the  same  speed,  and  the  pressures  on  them  in  the 

vertical  direction  must  be  the  same. 

In  Fig.  19  is  shown  a  crank  moment  diagram  for  a  single 
cylinder  motor  of  3^  inches  bore,  5  inches  stroke,  10  inches  con- 
necting rod  length,  0.45  pound  reciprocating  weight  per  square 
inch  of  piston  head  area  and  indicating  a  compression  pressure 
of  about  70  pounds  per  square  inch  gauge  and  an  explosion 
pressure  of  300  pounds  per  square  inch. 

In  drawing  a  diagram  of  this  kind  it  is  convenient  to  make  use 
of  a  table  of  crank  angle  factors  for  crank  pin  turning  moment, 
like  Table  III.  This  table  gives  the  values  of  the  expression 
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Tabu 

III.— Ckavk  Ahglb  Factor 

OF   ClAlfK 

MOKEMT. 

0 

iH 

iH 

a 

»H 

»H 

»H 

»H 

©• 

0. 

0. 

0. 

o. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

!©• 

o.aas 

0.330 

0.317 

0*3x4 

0.3X3 

0.3X0 

o.aoS 

«©• 

0.435 

0.438 

0.433 

0.4x8 

0.4X4 

0.4X0 

0.407 

30* 

0,626 

0.617 

0.6x0 

0.603 

0.598 

0.593 

0.588 

40» 

0.788 

0.778 

0.769 

0.76X 

0.75a 

0.748 

0.743 

50» 

0.913 

0.900 

0.894 

0.886 

0.879 

0.873 

0.868 

6o« 

X.177 

0.988 

0.980 

0.973 

0.966 

0.9S7 

0.955 

70* 

X.038 

X.O3X 

X.03S 

X.0X9 

X.OX5 

x.oxx 

X.007 

8o» 

1.037 

1.033 

X.O3O 

x.038 

X.O35 

X.033 

X.03X 

90^ 

X. 

X. 

X. 

X. 

I. 

X. 

I. 

100^ 

0.933 

0.936 

0.939 

0.943 

0.945 

0.947 

0.949 

no* 

0.842 

0.849 

0.857 

0.860 

0.865 

0.869 

0.873 

ISO* 

0.735 

0.745 

0.753 

0.759 

0.766 

0.771 

0.776 

X30* 

0.634 

0.639 

0.638 

0.646 

o.6s3 

0.659 

0.665 

140* 

0.497 

0.508 

0.517 

0.534 

0.53X 

0.537 

0.543 

X50* 

0.377 

0.383 

0.390 

0.397 

0.403 

0.408 

0.4x3 

i6o» 

0.350 

0.353 

0.36X 

0.366 

0.370 

0.374 

0.377 

170® 

m 

O.X35 

O.X37 

0.X30 

O.X33 

0.135 

O.X37 

O.X39 

i6o« 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

of  equation  (ap).  From  a  diagram  similar  to  Fig.  16,  we  obtam 
the  piston  pressure  P,  for  any  crank  angle.  This  we  multi- 
ply by  the  area  of  the  piston  head 

3.5  X  3.5  jx;  3.1416  ^  g^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
4 

I  and  then  multiply  by  the  value  of   ---»viz.,   2.5   inches,   and 

2 

divide  the  result  by  12  in  order  to  obtain  the  final  result  in 
potmds-feet  The  result  obtained  is  multiplied  by  the  crank 
angle  factor  obtained  from  Table  III,  and  the  values  thus  ar- 
rived at  are  plotted  as  ordinates  in  a  co-ordinate  diagram  with 
the  crank  positions  as  the  abscissas.  It  will  be  observed  that, 
starting  from  the  beginning  of  the  admission  stroke,  the  crank 
turning  moment  is  negative  until  the  crank  has  turned  through 
about  76*;  then  it  becomes  positive  and  remains  so  until  the 
end  of  the  stroke.  During  the  first  part  of  the  compression 
stroke  for  about  107  degrees  of  crank  motion  the  turning  mo- 
ment is  negative  again ;  then  it  becomes  positive,  and  just  before 
the  end  of  the  compression  stroke,  as  the  compression  pressure 
overpowers  the  inertia  force,  it  becomes  momentarily  negative 
again.  During  the  whole  of  the  power  stroke  the  turning  mo- 
ment is  positive.  At  about  the  middle  of  the  power  stroke 
there  is  a  peculiar  dip  in  the  curve.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  as  the  crank  approaches  the  90^  position  there  is  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  piston  pressure,  owing  to  the  reversal 
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of  the  inertia  force,  while  the  gas  pressure  and  crank  an^e  are 
nearly  constant  During  the  Ian  stroke,  while  the  engine  >• 
exhausting,  only  inertia  forces  are  acting,  and  the  crank  pin 
turning  moment  is  negative  during  the  ^rst  part  and  positive 
during  the  last  part. 

Fig.  30  is  a  crank  moment  diagram  for  a  two  cylinder  motor  of 
either  the  opposed  type  or  of  the  twin  type  with  both  piitoos 
working  on  a  single  crank  pia  In  both  of  these  engine  types 
the  explosions  occur  at  equal  intervals  of  one  revolution,  and 
both  of  the  pistons  start  simultaneously  on  corresponding  strokes. 
The  curve  of  Fig.  so  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  both  cylin- 


OtrsI  Jlatiai  tnlMynm 
Fig.  20.— Two-Cvunpeb  Cbank  Moment  Diagbah. 
ders  are  of  3.5  inch  bore  and  5  inch  stroke,  and  the  other  assump- 
tioni  in  the  same  as  in  the  previous  example.  In  such  two  cyl- 
inder motors  the  power  strokes  are  separated  by  only  a  single 
idle  strt^e.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  maximum  turning  moment 
is  only  a  little  greater  than  in  the  case  of  a  single  cylinder  motor, 
akbough  the  power  and  the  average  turning  moment  are  twice  as 
greaL  The  maximum  negative  turning  moment  is,  however,  also 
about  twice  as  great  in  the  two  cylinder  as  in  the  single  cylinder 
motor.  The  best  criterion  of  the  relative  uniformity  of  turning 
moment  is  undoubtedly  the  ratio  of  the  total  turning  moment 
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range  to  the  average  turning  moment.  This  is  about  8.5  in  the 
case  of  the  single  cylinder  motor  and  about  6,8  in  the  case  of 
the  double  cylinder  motor. 

Fig,  21  is  the  turning  moment  diagram  of  a  four-cylinder 
motor  of  3.5  inches  bore  and  5  inches  stroke.  Under  the  agaump- 
tiotts  here  made  the  turning  moment  reverses  in  direction  at  the 
beginning  of  eacfa  stroke  and  also  76  degrees  farther  on.  With 
light  reciprocating  parts  or  at  lower  speed  there  may  be  no 
reversal  of  the  turning  moment,  though  the  latter  must  neces- 
sarily always  be  nil  at  the  beginning  of  a  stroke.  The  ratio  of 
the  total  turning  moment  range  to  the  average  tumiag  moment 


cramx  jaiMt  at  a 
Fig.  21.— Cbamk  Mouekt  Diagsah  of  Foijb  Cyuhder  Mon«. 

is  5.  This  diagram  very  strikingly  shows  the  effect  of  the  inertia 
of  the  reciprocating  parts.  Although  the  gas  pressure  in  the 
cylinder  is  far  greater  during  the  first  half  of  the  down  stroke 
than  during  the  last  half,  the  turning  moment  on  the  crank  is 
negative  during  the  first  half  of  the  stroke,  and  attains  its  maxi- 
mum value  during  the  last  half,  at  about  130  degrees  from  the 
top  dead  centre. 

In  Fig.  22  are  shown  the  turning  moment  diagrams  of  six, 
eight  and  twelve-cylinder,  288  cubic-inch  engines.  In  (he  case  of 
the  six-cylinder,  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  turning  moment  range 
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to  the  average  turning  moment  is  1.63.  Of  course,  these  dif- 
ferent factors  of  turning  moment  fluctuation,  viz.,  8.5  for  the 
single  cylinder,  6.8  for  the  double  cylinder,  5  for  the  four-  cylin- 
der, and  1.63  for  the  six-cylinder  motor,  ai>ply  strictly  only  if 
the  assumptions  here  made  regarding  gas  pressure  variation, 
weight  of  reciprocating  parts  and  relative  length  of  connecting 
rod  hold  true,  but  the  factors  would  be  very  nearly  the  same 
for  any  practical  automobile  motor,  and  the  above  figures  may 
well  be  taken  as  indices  of  the  relative  uniformity  of  turning 
moment  in  motors  with  various  numbers  of  cylinders.  In  the 
eight-cylinder  type  engine  the  ratio  of  maximum  variation  to 
average  turning  moment  is  about  0.58,  thus  showing  a  further 
improvement  over  the  six-cylinder  engine.  The  eight-cylinder 
compares  even  more  favorably  with  the  six  in  this  respect  when 
low  speed  turning  moments  are  considered.  Finally,  in  the 
twelve-<7linder  or  twin  six  motor  the  ratio  of  maximum  varia- 
tion to  average  turning  moment  is  only  02  and  the  torque  is 
nearly  constant. 

The  crank  moment  diagrams  may  also  be  made  to  serve  as 
crank  effort  diagrams  by  suitably  dividing  the  vertical  scale. 
Since  the  crank  arm  in  all  the  foregoing  examples  is  2^  inches=^ 
0208  ft,  the  tangential  effort  in  pounds  on  the  crank  pin  for  any 
angular  position  of  the  crank  is  equal  to  the  corresponding 
crank  moment  in  pounds-feet  divided  by  0.208.  However,  to  get 
the  full  pressure  on  the  crank  pin  it  is  necessary  to  combine  the 
effort  thus  found  with  the  centrifugal  force  on  the  connecting^ 
rod  head  and  lower  part  of  the  shank,  which  can  be  done  graphi- 
cally. 


CHAPTER  V, 


BALANQNG  OF   ENGINES. 

There  are  four  possible  causes  of  vibration  in  a  giiK>lilir  motor, 
viz.: 

(1)  Unbalanced  rotating  parts. 

(2)  Unbalanced  reciprocating  parts. 

(3)  Torque  reaction. 

(4)  Torsional  flexibility  of  the  crankshaft 

Aside  from  the  flywheel,  which  when  properly  made  is  per- 
fectly balanced,  the  only  rotating  part  of  considerable  inertia 
is  the  crankshaft.  If  an  ordinary  single  throw  crankshaft  is 
rotated  at  considerable  speed,  the  centrifugal  force  acting  on 
it  is  transmitted  to  the  engine  frame  and  always  tends  to  dis- 
place the  engine  in  the  direction  in  which  the  crank  arms  are 
pointing  at  the  moment.  Since  the  crank  arms  are  rotating  uni- 
formly, the  general  effect,  if  the  engine  were  absolutely  free, 
would  be  to  displace  its  crankshaft  centre  line  in  a  circle.  The 
rigid  connection  of  the  engine  to  the  chassis  frame,  as  well  as 
the  more  or  less  flexible  connection  of  the  latter  to  the  axles  and 
wheels,  materially  modifies  and  reduces  the  amplitude  of  the  re- 
sulting vibration,  but  does  not  eliminate  it  entirely. 

Craaksiiaft  Balance— To  obviate  such  vibration  the  crank- 
shaft must  be  balanced;  that  is,  it  must  be  provided  with  counter 
wei£^ts  extending  from  it  radially  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
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the  crank  arms,  so  proportioned  that  if  the  crank  is  placed  on  a 
pair  of  steel  balance  ways  it  will  remain  in  any  position  in 
which  it  is  placed.  (See  Fig.  23).  Cranks  with  more  than  one 
throw,  in  which  the  throws  are  symmetrically  distributed,  are 
inherently  balanced  if  carefully  made,  with  all  crank  arms  of 
exactly  like  dimensions,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  radial  cen- 
tre lines  of  the  arms,  etc.,  on  one  side  of  the  crankshaft  may  not 
coincide  with  the  radial  centre  line  of  the  arms  on  the  other 
side.  This  occurs  in  the  double  throw  crankshaft  of  two  cylinder 
motors,  and  produces  a  slight  rotating  couple.  In  most  practical 
cases  this  can  be  neglected,  but  if  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
best  possible  balance,  such  cranks  can  also  be  provided  with 
balance  weights  or  counterweights  opposite  each  short  crank 
arm. 

The  balancing  of  the  rotating  parts  presents  no  particiilar 
difficulty  in  any  type  of  engine,  being  merely  a  matter  of 
care  in  construction.  The  reciprocating  parts,  however,  are 
not  so  easy  to  deal  with.  Considering  first  the  case  of  the  single 
cylinder  motor,  its  reciprocating  parts  might  be  balanced  by 
outside  weights  connected  to  the  crankshaft  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  moved  at  every  instant  at  the  same  speed  as  the  engine 
piston  btit  in  the  opposite  direction.  There  should  be  two  such 
weights,  one  on  either  side  of  the  motor,  each  equal  to  half  the 
weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts.  Such  an  arrangement  is  not 
practical,  however,  because,  rather  than  complicate  a  single 
cylinder  motor  in  this  way,  any  designer  would  prefer  to  adopt 
a  multicylinder  motor. 

Reciprocating  Masses— It  is,  however,  possible  to  partly 
balance  a  reciprocating  mass  by  a  revolving  mass.  This  may  be 
explained  as  follows:  A  revolving  mass  is  acted  upon 
by  a  radial  force  (centrifugal  force) 

F^i.z^Wl^r  founds (3z) 

where  W  is  the  weight  in  pounds,  ^  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  second  and  r  the  radius  in  feet  Such  a  rotating  force  can 
be  decomposed  into  two  forces  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
We  will  decompose  it  into  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  component 
Referring  to  Fig.  24,  let  O  /4  represent  the  force  in  magnitude 
and  momentary  direction.    Then  the  vertical  component 

and  the  horizontal  component 

JBA^OAunB 

When  9^0,  that  u  when  the  weight  is  directly  above  the  centre 
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Fia  24. 


Fia  2S« 


of  rotation,  the  vertical  component  is  equal  to  the  total  force  and 
the  horizontal  component  is  nil.  The  same  when  the  weight  is 
directly  below  the  centre  of  rotation,  when  (f-iSo  degrees.  Each 
of  the  components  can  be  represented  by  a  sine  curve;  that  is,  a 
curve  whose  abscissas  represent  angles  and  whose  ordinates  are 
proportional  to  the  sines  of  the  angles  represented  by  the  corre- 
spondinff  abscissas.    (See  Fig.  25. '^ 

Single-Cylinder  MotoPd — ^We  found  the  expression  for  the 
inertia  force  du^  to  the  reciprocating  parts  to  be  (equation 
24) 


CreoikJIfetiofi  in  V^^rems, 


jeo 


Fig  26. — Primaky  and  Secondasy  (^mfonents  of  Inertia 

Force. 
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Fa  =  0.0000142  WIN*  {cos  6  H-JS^^^*  2  $). 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  factor  enclosed  In  parentheses  is 

made  up  of  two  terms,  yiz.»  cos  O  and  2^  cos  2  O,    Each  of 

these  terms  when  plotted  forms  a  sine  curye,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  26.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  second  term  is  of  twice 
the  frequency  as  the  first;  that  is,  during  a  given  time  it  passes 
through  zero  and  through  its  maximum  value  twice  as  often 
as  the  first  term.  The  first  term  in  the  parentheses  multi- 
plied by  the  factors  outside  the  parentheses,  viz., 

0.0000142  WIN*  cos  e, 

is  known  as  the  primary  unbalanced  force,  and  the  second 
term  multiplied  by  the  factors  outside  the  parentheses,  viz., 

0.0000142  WIN*  cos  2  8 
2n 

is  known  as  the  secondary  unbalanced  force.  With  an  infi- 
nitely long  connecting  rod  the  latter  would  vanish. 

In  a  singl&<sylinder  engine  the  primary  unbalanced  force 
can  be  partly  balanced  (or  be  reduced  in  value)  by  means 
of  rotating  balance  weights  connected  to  the  crank  arms,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  23.  Consider  a  single-cylinder  motor  of  Sc- 
inch bore  by  5-inch  stroke  with  reciprocating  parts  weighing 
0.45  lb.  per  square  inch  of  piston  head  area.  The  maximum 
value  of  the  primary  unbalanced  force  of  such  a  motor  is 
0.0000142  X  0.45  X  5  X  1.800  X  1.800  =  104  lbs.  p.  sq.  in. 
This  gives  for  the  entire  reciprocating  weight. 

9.62  X  104  =  1,000  lbs. 

maximum  primary  inertia  force.  If  we  provided  the  crank  vntfa 
a  balance  weight,  such  that  at  1,200  revolutions  per  minute  the 
centrifugal  force  on  it  were  equal  to  1,000  pounds,  the  vertical 
component  of  this  force  would  substantially  balance  the  inertia 
force  of  the  reciprocating  parts,  but  we  would  then  have  an  equal 
horizontal  component  left  with  nothing  to  balance  it.  The  net 
result  of  this  arrangement  would  obviously  be  to  transform  the 
vertical  reciprocating  force  into  a  horizontal  one,  whereby  nothing 
would  be  gained.  But  if  we  provide  the  crankshaft  with  such 
a  weight  that  the  centrifugal  force  is  only  half  the  inertia  force 
of  the  reciprocating  parts,  then  the  latter  will  be  reduced  by  one- 
half  and  a  horizontal  component  equal  to  it  will  be  introduced. 
The  maximum  unbalanced  force  is  therefore  halved,  and  the 
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amplitude  of  the  vibrations  will  also  be  halved.  In  our  ex- 
ample,  considering  the  balance  weight  to  be  centralized  at  crank 
arm  length  from  the  center  of  rotation,  the  necessary  weight  can 
be  calculated  from  equation  (31),  which  can  be  transformed  so 
as  to  read 


»^= 


1 .  226  N^r 
Substituting 

W  == i522 =  4J8 

1226X30X30X0.208 

and  one-half  of  this  is  2.19  pounds.  This  weight  is  additional  to 
that  required  for  balancing  the  crank.  The  total  balancing  weight 
would  be  divided  into  halves  and  each  half  secured  to  one  of  the 
crank  arms.  In  practice  the  balance  weights  are  designed  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  weight  as  far  as  possible  from  the  axis, 
as  it  is  not  the  weight  but  the  moment  of  the  weight  around  the 
axis  that  counts. 

Torque  Reaction— The  third  cause  of  vibration  is  the  torque 
reaction.  When  the  connecting  rod  impresses  a  certain  turning 
moment  upon  the  crankshaft,  the  side  thrust  of  the  piston  against 
the  cylinder  wall  causes  an  equal  and  opposite  moment  to  be 
impressed  upon  the  engine  frame.  This  can  easily  be  shown 
algebraically,  but  it  is  self-evident;  since,  according  to  the  laws 
of  mechanics,  action  and  reaction  are  always  equal  and  opposite. 
The  only  way  in  which  this  cause  of  vibration  can  be  eliminated 
is  by  having  two  equal  engines  side  by  side,  in  a  single  block 
and  turning  synchronously  in  opposite  directions  by  being  geared 
together.  This  solution  of  the  problem  was  repeatedly  suggested 
in  the  early  years  of  automobile  history,  but  was  never  applied  to 
any  extent  It  was  thought  preferable  to  use  multicylinder  en- 
gines, thus  reducing  the  size  of  the  individual  cylinders  and  the 
power  of  the  individual  explosions.  The  fluctuations  in  the  turn- 
ing moment  will  then  be  much  smaller.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  what  causes  vibration  is  not  an  unbalanced  force  but  the 
fluctuations  of  such  a  force.    A  steady  uniform  turning  moment 

might  twist  the  motor  slightly  out  of  its  normal  position,  but 
the  engine  would  remain  in  that  position  as  long  as  the  torque 
was  maintained  and  there  would  be  no  vibration.  But  if  the 
moment  varies  periodically,  or  even  chanfires  \vl  direction,  then 
the  motor  will  move  back  and  forth,  or  vibrate: 


04  BALANQNG  OF  ENGINES. 

Amplitude  ef  Vibration— A  yehide  motor  may  be  consid- 
ered secured  rigidly  to  the  vehicle  frame  and  the  latter  supported 
freely  upon  the  vehicle  springs.  That  is,  the  resistance  which 
determines  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  is  simply  the  inertia 
of  the  forward  part  of  the  chassis.  We  found  that  in  oar  single 
cylinder  3.5x5  indi  engine  there  is  an  upward  tfamst  of 

9Ja  X  129.5  =  1240  pounds 

on  the  engine  frame  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  redpfocating  parts. 
As  the  piston  descends  this  force  decreases,  but  at  any  point  up 
to  that  of  maximum  piston  speed  the  engine  frame  is  pulled  up 
with  the  same  force  with  which  the  piston  is  pulled  down,  be- 
cause action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite.  If  we  call 
this  force  F,  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts  w,  the  weight 
of  the  forward  part  of  the  chassis  W,  the  velocities  of  the  two 
V  and  V  rcepcctivdy,  then 

w 
and 

Hencc^ 

y     w 

and,  since  the  time  of  motion  is  the  same  for  both  and  the 

Mr 

velodties  always  bear  the  same  ratio  ^  •  it  follows  that  the  ratio 

V 

of  the  distances  moved  by  the  reciprocating  parts  and  the  engine 
frame 

In  our  example,  since  the  reciprocating  parts  weigh 

9^  X  045  »  4^  pwmis 
and  they  travel  about  2.3  inches  before  their  acceleration  ceases, 
if  we  assume  that  the  forward  part  of  the  car  weighs  400  pounds, 
then  it  will  be  thrown  up 

^X  2.3  «  0.025 

or  less  than  1-32  inch. 

It  can  also  be  proven  that  the  reaction  of  the  torque  VL  will 
cause  a  point  located  a  distance  r  from  the  centre  of  the 
crankshaft  to  be  displaced  a  distance 

4/ 
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where  t  is  the  time  in  seconds  the  torque  M  acts  and  /  the  mo- 
ment of  inertia.  But  since  probably  no  one  has  any  idea  c.« 
the  magnitude  of  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  frame  with 
motor  and  body,  around  the  crank  shaft  centre  line,  this  formula 
is  merely  of  academic  interest 

Tw©  Cylinder  Motor— Considering  next  the  two  cylinder 
motor,  the  only  type  diat  has  been  used  to  any  extent  for 
automobile  work  is  that  in  which  the  cylinders  are  located  hori- 
zontally on  opposite  sides  of  the  crankshaft,  the  latter  having 
double  throws.  Although  such  motors  have  been  made  with  two 
cylinders  exactly  in  line  with  each  other,  generally  they  are 
slightly  displaced  sidewise  with  relation  to  each  other.  Since 
the  two  pistons  start  simultaneously  from  the  outer  end  of  the 
stroke  (which  corresponds  to  the  top  end  in  a  vertical  motor) 
their  velocities  are  always  equal,  and  since  the  two  sets  of  re- 
ciprocating parts  are  equal  in  weight  their  inertia  effects  would 
neutralize  each  other  if  it  were  not  for  the  slight  sidewise  dis- 
placement of  the  two  cylinders.  As  it  is,  the  forces  form  a 
couple  in  a  horizontal  plane,  proportional  to  the  distance  be- 
tween the  cylinder  centre  lines.  The  moving  parts  in  such  a 
motor  are  thus  very  nearly  balanced,  and  since  the  range  in 
the  torque  reaction  for  a  motor  of  a  given  output  is  much  smaller 
than  in  the  single  cylinder  motor,  especially  at  low  speed,  a 
double  cylinder  opposed  motor  runs  relatively  free  from  vi- 
bration. 

Two  cylinder  vertical  motors  were  used  to  quite  an  ex- 
tent in  the  past,  but  have  now  been  entirely  discarded.  There 
are  two  possible  arrangements.  The  two  pistons  may  either 
work  on  a  single  crank,  in  which  case  the  explosions  in  the 
two  cylinders  wiU  be  equally  spaced,  but  there  will  be  a  large 
unbalanced  inertia  force,  since  the  two  pistons  move  up  and  down 
together ;  or,  the  two  pistons  may  act  on  cranks  set  opposite  or  at 
180^,  in  which  case  one  explosion  will  follow  another  after  one 
stroke  and  then  there  will  be  an  interval  corresponding  to  three 
strokes  before  another  explosion  occurs.  In  the  latter  con- 
struction the  reciprocating  masses  will  be  partly  balanced,  since 
one  set  moves  up  while  the  other  moves  down.  But  the  in- 
stantaneous velocities  will,  of  course,  always  be  different;  and, 
besides,  the  two  reciprocating  masses  are  located  at  a  considerable 
distance  apart  and  produce,  therefore,  a  rather  strong  couple. 

V  Type  Motor. — ^Two  cylinder  motors  with  the  cylinders  set 
at  an  angle  of  90  degrees  (and  sometimes  less)  are  used  to  quite 
an  extent  on  motorcycles  and  the  lightest  t3rpes  of  four  wheeled 
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vehicles.  They  are 
known  as  V  type 
motors  and  have  % 
relatively  good  bal- 
ance, considering  the 
small  number  of  tyl' 

We  have  in  such  a 
motor  two  sets  O  f 
redprociting  parts 
moving  at  right  an- 
gles to  each  other,  so 
that  if  one  set  moved 
vertically  up  and 
down,  the  other 
would  move  horizontally  bade  and  forth.  The  primary  unbal' 
anced  forces  of  the  two  sets  of  reciprocating  masses,  each  of  which 
is  represented  by  a  sine  curve,  combine  to  make  a  single  constant 
radial  rotating  force  which  can  be  balanced  by  means  of  suitable 
balance  we^hts  placed  on  the  crank  arms  opposite  the  crank  pin. 
as  shown  in  Fig.  27.  Hence  the  primary  unbalanced  force  is 
eliminated  in  the  two-cylinder  V  motor,  but  the  secondary  imbal- 
anced  force,  which  has  a  frequency  twice  that  of  crankshaft  rota- 
tion, remains. 

Four  Cylinder  Motor — In  a  four  cylinder  motor  the  two  inside 
pistons  work  on  cranks  in  the  same  plane,  and  the  two  outside  pis- 
tons on  cranks  directly  opposite  the  former  (Fig.  28).  The 
two  inside  pistons  then  always  move  up  and  down  together,  and 
the  two  outside  pistons  at  all  times  move  in  the  opposite  directioa 
to  the  inside  pistons.    The  centre  lines  of  motion  of  the  two  sets 
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of  redprocattng  masses  coincide.  However,  although  the  two  sets 
of  redprocating  masses  are  equal  in  weight  and  always  move  in 
opposite  directions,  the  inertia  forces  do  not  completely  neutralize 
each  other,  for  the  reason  that,  as  already  explained,  the  pistons 
travel  slower  when  the  crank  is  a  certain  angular  distance  from 
the  lower  dead  centre  than  when  it  is  the  same  angular  distance 
from  the  top  dead  centre. 

If  we  represent  the  momentary  inertia  force  due  to  the 
reciprocating  maeees  in  one  cylinder  by 

C      (cos  9  +  2^C09  2  0) 

2n 
where  c  ==  0.0000142  WIN\ 

then  the  force  due  to  any  two  cylinders  whose  reciprocating 

masses  are  in  phase say  the  two  outside  cylinders — ^is 

twice  this,  or 

2  c  {cos  tf  +         cos  2  9). 

The  inertia  force  due  to  the  reciprocating  masses  of  the 
two  inner  cylinders  is 

2  c\co$  (B  -r  a80*)  +  -2SC0«  2  (tf  +  180')J 

«  2  c  ( —  cos  tf  -f-  2~  CO*  2  6) . 
Since  the  center  lines  of  both  these  forces  coincide  we  can  add 

the  forces  together,  which  gives 

2  c 
FA=-zrco9  2  9. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  in  a  four-cylinder  engine  the  primary 
unbalanced  force  is  eliminated,  and  only  the  secondary  unbal- 
anced force,  whose  frequency  is  twice  that  of  crankshaft  ro- 
tation, remains.  The  degree  of  balance  is  therefore  the  same 
as  that  of  the  two<sylinder  V  engine. 

In  Fig.  80  are  shown  the  reactions  on  the  engine  frame  due  to 
the  inertia  forces  of  the  reciprocating  masses.  The  inertia 
forces  on  the  two  sets  of  reciprocating  masses  are  shown  in 
dotted  lines,  and  the  resultant  of  the  two  is  shown  in  a  full 
line.  Upward  reactions  on  the  engine  frame  are  plotted  above 
the  horizontal  axis  and  downward  reactions  below  the  hori- 
zontal axis. 

Lanchester  Anti-Vibrator. — ^F.  W.  Lanchester,  an  English 
automobile  engineer,  has  devised  a  method  of  Imlanclng  the 
secondary  unbalanced  force,  the  device  employed  by  him  be- 
ing known  as  an  anti-vibrator.  Two  sectional  views  of  the 
arrangement  for  a  four-cylinder  motor  are  shown  in  Fig.  31. 
To  one  of  the  short  crank  arms  adjacent  to  the  central  main 
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Joarnftl  of  the  cntnksliaft  Is  secured  a  helical  gear,  vhlcb 
meBbee  with  another  helical  gear  of  half  the  number  of  teeth 
located  In  the  txtttom  of  the  craak  case  traiuTeraelr  acroM 


the  engine.  This  latter  sear  meshes  with  another  sImUar 
one  lying  parallel  to  it.  The  two  like  gears  are  cut  on  the 
im^rihenr  of  revolTing  cylinders  fitted  with  bearing  bushingB 
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CranJt  Motion  in  Jfe^rees 
Fta  30.— FouH  Cyunder  Inertia  Force  Diagram. 

and  mounted  on  stationary  studs.  The  cylinders  are  drilled 
each  with  six  holes  parallel  to  their  axes,  three  of  the  holes 
being  filled  with  lead  and  the  others  left  empty  so  that  the 
effect  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  revolving  balancing  weight. 
These  two  balancing  weights  revolve  at  equal  speed  (twice 
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O'anJt  Mfiion  in  De^ru^ 

Fig.  32. — Six-Cyunder  Inertia  Force  Diagram. 
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crankBhaft  speed)  in  opposite  directions,  and  they  are  so 
meshed  together  that  the  horisontal  components  of  their  re- 
spective centrifugal  forces  neutralize  each  other  while  the 
vertical  components  add  together.  Every  time  a  pair  of 
pistons  starts  on  the  down  stroke  the  revolving  balance 
weights  are  in  the  position  shown  in  the  figure,  the  centrifu- 
gal force  on  them  is  directed  downwardly,  while  the  sec- 
ondary unbalanced  force  on  the  reciprocating  parts  is 
directed  upwardly  and  is  at  a  maximum.  The  weights  are 
so  proportioned  that  the  two  forces  exactly  neutralize  each 
other. 

The  turning  moment  in  a  four  cylinder  motor,  especially  at 
moderate  speeds,  is  very  much  more  nearly  tmiform  than  that  of 
a  two  cylinder  motor,  hence  the  torque  reaction  and  the  vibration 
due  to  it  are  very  much  smaller.  On  the  whole  the  four  cylinder 
motor,  when  properly  constructed,  meets  the  requirement  of 
vibrationless  running  quite  satisfactorily. 

Six  Cylinder  Motor — In  a  six  cylinder  motor  the  pistons  act 
on  cranks  set  two  and  two  together  at  angles  of  120"*,  pistons 
Nos.  1  and  6  connecting  to  cranks  in  the  same  plane,  also  pistons 
Nos.  2  and  5  and  pistons  Nos.  3  and  4  (Fig.  29).  Using  the 
same  notation  as  above,  the  inertia  forces  due  to  the  recipro- 
cating masses  in  the  three  pairs  of  cylinders,  respectively,  are 

2  c  {cos  9  H-  ^cos  2  tf), 

2  c  [CO*  {e  -h  120')  -{-2^^^  2  (tf  -h  120*)1 
and 

2  c  [C09  {e  -h  240'')  +  2jf  co«  2  (tf  +  240')] 

All  act  along  the  same  center  line,  hence,  adding  them  to- 
gether, we  have 

Fa  =  2c  [cos  9  +  cos  (B  +  120')  +  cos  (9  +  240°)] 

-h  -^  [cos  2  e  +  C08  2  (6  -{-  120')  -h  COS  2  (tf  +  240')] 

=  2  c  ico8  e  -{-  COS  0  cos  120*'  —  sin  0  sin  120*  -f  cos  $  cos 

240*  —  Hne  sin  240*]  +   —    {cos  2  tf  +  2  co«  ^  cos  240* 

—  2  Hn  9  Hn  240*  -f  co«  2  tf  cos   480*  —  sin  2  0  sin  480*) 

=  2  c  [cos  0  {I  +  cos  120*  -f  cos  240*)  —  sin  0  {sin  120 

+  sin  240*)]  -h    -—  Icos  2  tf  (1  +  cos  240^  +  cos  480*) 
—  sin  2  0  {sin  240*  -f  Hn  480^)1. 
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Now,  in  the  last  equation  each  of  the  four  tenna  In  pajren- 
theaee  la  equal  to  aero,  hence  the  whole  ezpreeaion  ia  equal 
to  lero  and  the  Inertia  forces  are  balanced.  In  Pig.  82  are 
shown  curves  representing  the  inertia  forcea  due  to  each 
pair  of  reciprocating  parts,  and  it  is  there  proyen  graphically 
that  the  reaultant  is  zero. 

The  variation  in  the  crankshaft  turning  moment,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  torque  reaction,  is  also  much  smaller  than  in  any 
engine  with  a  smaller  nutnber  of  cylinders,  the  total  range  of 
turning  moment  being  1.62,  the  average  turning  moment  in  the 
case  of  the  six-cylinder  motor,  while  in  the  four-cylinder  motor 
it  was  5  times  the  average  turning  moment.  Consequently  a  six- 
Qrlinder  motor  may  be  made  to  nm  exceedingly  smoothly.  To 
insure  this  excellent  balance  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  a!l 
reciprocating  parts  be  made  of  standard  weight;  that  is,  each 
piston  must  weigh  the  same  as  every  other  piston,  and  the  same 
with  respect  to  the  connecting  rods. 

Torsional  Vibration. — ^When  six-cylinder  engines  were  first 
introduced  it  was  found  that  in  spite  of  the  absolute  balance 
of  their  reciprocating  parts  they  were  subject  to  excessive 
vibration  at  certain  high  speeds.  The  fact  that  vibration  was 
limited  to  certain  narrow  ranges  of  engine  speed  made  it 
obvious  that  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  lay  in  synchron- 
ism at  these  high  speeds  between  vibration  producing  im- 
pulses and  the  natural  rate  of  vibration  of  the  crankshaft. 
It  is  now  believed  that  these  vibrations  are  due  to 
the  great  torsional  flexibility  of  the  long  crankshaft,  which 
makes  its  natural  period  of  swing  comparatively  low.  Obvi- 
ously the  rear  end  of  the  crankshaft  is  restrained  from  rapid 
acceleration  by  the  inertia  of  the  flywheel,  hence  when  the 
torsional  moment  exerted  on,  say,  the  most  forward  crank 
pin  is  suddenly  increased,  as  by  an  explosion  in  the  forward 
cylinder,  the  crankshaft  will  twist  slightly.  A  moment  later, 
as  the  torsional  moment  on  the  crank  pin  decreases,  the 
crankshaft  will  "unwind,"  owing  to  its  torsional  elasticity. 
Then  the  torsional  moment  on  some  other  crank  pin  will 
Increase  and  cause  the  crankshaft  to  "wind  up"  again.  The 
theory  of  the  phenomenon  of  torsional  vibration  has  never 
been  fully  explained,  but  it  appears  from  an  investigation 
made  by  the  writer  that  in  a  six<cylinder  engine  torsional 
vibration  Is  most  pronounced  if  the  period  of  a  complete  cycle 
of  torsional  swing  of  the  crankshaft  Is  equal  to  two*thirds 
the  time  of  one  engine  revolution. 
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Lanchastar  Vibratton  Dampar. — The  simplest  method  of 
flUmlnattng  trouble  due  to  torsional  vibration  la  to  Increase 
tlie  diameter  of  crank  pina  and  crank  main  Journals,  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  crank  arma  In  Droportlon.  This  redncea 
tbe  period  of  natural  vibration  of  the  crankshaft  and  brlneti 
Its  critical  speed  beyond  the  speed  ranse  of  the  engine.  F.  W. 
Lanchester  has  also  Invented  a  device  for  overcoming  tor- 
sional vibration.  It  consists  (Ftg.  33)  of  a  small  flywhed 
placed  at  the  forward  end  of  the  engine,  supported  by  the 
crankshaft,  but  not  rigidly  fastened  thereto.  It  Is  held  be- 
tween friction  discs,  which  are  pressed  together  by  springs. 
When  the  engine  runs  at  the  critical  speed  there  will  be  the 
same  tendency  for  the  crankshaft  to  "thrash"  as  If  the  vibra- 
tion damper  were  not  used.  But  the  damper  has  a  great  deal 
9l  laertlo,  and  any  sudden  variation  In  the  uoUnn  of  the 


Ftc.  33.— Lanchestek  Vibxatioh  DavpOl 
forward  end  of  the  crankshaft  will  cause  the  friction  plates 
of  the  vibration  damper  to  slip.  Such  sllppsge,  of  course, 
absorbs  energy.  Without  the  vibration  damper  there  Is  very 
little  resistance  to  torsional  vibration,  as  steel  within  Its 
elastic  limit  la  perfectly  elastic,  so  that  any  energy  Imparted 
to  It  setting  It  In  vibration  will  keep  It  vibrating  for  a  con- 
siderable time.    A  (Fictional  dampening  device,  on  the  other 
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hand,  will  abBorb  the  energy  stored  in  the  crankshaft  by 
flnctuations  in  the  torque  and  thereby  minimize  the  vibration. 

Eight  Cylinder  Motor— An  eight  cylinder  V  type  motor  con- 
sists essentially  of  two  four  cylinder  motors  placed  at  right 
angles  to  eacb  other  (the  usual  arrangement).  Each  of  these 
motors  has  an  unbalanced  force  in  the  central  plane  of  its 
cylinders,  as  represented  by  Fig.  30. 

We  found  that  the  expression  for  the  unbalanced  force  in 
a  four-cylinder  motor  is 

2  c 

-zr  cos  2  9. 

In  an  eight-cylinder  motor  we  have  two  such  forces  acting 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Considering  a  motor  revolving 
right-handedly,  looked  at  from  the  front,  if  we  use  the  above  ' 

expression  to  designate  the  unbalanced  force  due  to  the  re- 
ciprocating parts  in  the  left-hand  set  of  cylinders,  then  the 
unbalanced  force  due  to  the  reciprocating  parts  in  the  right-  j 

hand  set  of  cylinders  is 

^C09  2  (6  —  90')  I 

2  c 


n 
2  c 


COS  (2  9  —  180') 
COS  2  8. 


n 
Now,  since  these  two  forces  do  not  act  along  the  same  line 

we  cannot  add  them  directly.  They  act  along  intersecting 
lines,  each  making  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  vertical. 
But  the  vertical  components  of  both  forces  act  along  the  same 
line,  and  so  do  the  horizontal  components,  hence  we  may  de- 
rive the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  each  of  these 
forces  and  then  add  like  components  together.  We  will  call 
forces  to  the  right  and  upward  forces  positive,  and  forces  to 
the  left  and  downward  forces  negative.    We  then  have — 

Vertical  component  of  forces  due  to  left-hand  set  of  recipro- 
cating parts  2  c 

Ovi  =   —  cos  2  Q  cos  45*. 

Vertical  component  of  forces  due  to  right-hand  set  of  recip- 
rocating parts  2  c 

Cvr  =^ :^cos  2  9  cos  46'. 

The  resultant  of  these  two  forces  is  evidently  zero,  hence 

there  is  no  vertical  unbalanced  force. 
Hie  horizontal  components  are  as  follows: 
Due  to  left-band  set  of  reciprocating  parts — 
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2  c 
Cjki  =-—-  C08  2  e  ( —  sin  45"). 

V* 

I>ae  to  right-liaiid  set  of  reciprocating  parts — 

2  c 
Okr  = ^  co«  2  e  {sin  45**). 

Adding  the  two  together  ve  find  the  resultant  to  be 

—  ^  coa  2  e  (2  sin  45'') 
n 

2  c 
=  —  1.414  (-—  coa  2  e). 


Fig.  34. — ^Inertea  Force 

IN    Eight-Cyunder 

V  Engine 

fi. — Unbalanced  force  of  right- 
hand  let  of  cylinders. 

B-— Unbalanced  force  of  left- 
hand  set  of  cylinders. 

C — R  e  s  u  1 1  a  n  t  unbalanced 
force. 


Hence  the  resultant  unbalanced  force  in  an  eight-cylinder 
engine  is  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  its  maximum  value  is 
equal  to  1.414  times  that  of  a  four-cylinder  engine  of  the  same 
cylinder  dimensions  (and  therefore,  about  one-half  the  out- 
put). How  the  two  inclined  inertia  forces  combine  to  make 
a  horizontal  unbalanced  force  is  shown  in  Fig.  34. 

Twelve-Cylfnder  V-Motor. — The  twelve-cylinder  V-type 
motor  consists  essentially  of  two  six-cylinder  motors  set  at 
an  angle  of  60  degrees.  Pistons  of  oppositely  located  cylin- 
ders act  on  the  same  crank  pin,  and  the  crankshaft  is  the 
same  as  in  a  six-cylinder  engine.  The  angle  of  60  degrees  is 
chosen  to  obtain  uniformly  spaced  explosions.  Since  there 
are  twelve  explosions  in  two  revolutions,  or  720  degrees  of 
crank  travel,  for  even  spacing  successive  explosions  should 

720 
evidently  come  ^y  ^  60  degrees  apart  Since  each  six-cyl- 
inder unit  of  the  twelve  is  in  perfect  balance,  it  follows  that 
the  complete  engine  is  perfectly  balanced  so  far  as  inertia 
forces  due  to  reciprocating  parts  are  concerned.  The 
"twelve"  is  also  subject  to  torsional  vibration,  and  what  was 
said  regarding  this  matter  in  connection  with  six-cylinder 
motors  applies  here. 
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THE  CYUNDER, 

Horizontal  vertns  Vertical  Cylinders— Iii  the  early  years 
of  the  automobile  industry  in  this  country,  when  single  cylin- 
der motors  were  used  almost  exclusively*  the  cylinders  were 
generally  placed  horizontally.  Later  on,  when  the  number  of 
cylinders  was  increased,  the  vertical  arrangement  was  adopted* 
')ecause  a  vertical  multicylinder  motor  requires  less  room  on 
the  chassis  and  can  be  arranged  more  accessibly  and  more 
symmetrically.  It  also  possesses  certain  advantages  with  re- 
spect to  lubrication.  The  horizontal  arrangement  is  retained, 
however,  in  the  case  of  the  double  cylinder  motor,  in  which 
the  cylhiders  are  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  crankshaft, 
on  account  of  the  good  balance  thus  obtained.  It  was  often 
urged  against  the  horizontal  motor  that  the  weight  of  the 
piston  had  a  tendency  to  wear  the  cylinder  bore  oval,  but  it 
can  easily  be  shown  that  in  comparison  with  the  side  thrust 
of  the  piston  on  the  cylinder  wall  due  to  the  angularity  of  the 
connecting  rod,  the  piston  weight  is  absolutely  negligible,  and 
this  feature  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  abandonment  of  the 
horizontal  motor. 

Arrangement  of  Valves — ^The  cylinder  of  a  gasoline  motor 
may  be  given  many  different  forms,  the  differences  depending 
chiefly  upon  the  location  of  the  valves.  In  designing  a  cylin- 
der or  group  of  cylinders,  there  are  two  main  factors  to  be 
kept  in  view,  viz.,  the  form  of  the  combustion  chamber  and 
the  means  of  actuating  the  valves  from  the  crankshaft.  The 
combustion  chamber  should  have  the  least  wall  surface  in  pro- 
portion to  its  cubical  contents,  as  the  loss  of  heat  through 
the  walls  depends  very  largely  upon  the  extent  of  this  surface. 
This  consideration  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  spherical 
combustion  chamber,  for  of  all  geometrical  forms  the  sphere 
has  the  least  surface  area  for  a  given  volume.  This  ideal  form 
of  combustion  chamber  is  approached  in  the  Knight  sleeve  valve 
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motor.  With  poppet  valves  the  nearest  approach  to  an  ideal 
combustion  chamber  is  obtained  when  both  inlet  and  exhaust 
valves  are  located  in  the  cylinder  head  at  an  angle  of  30  to  45 
degrees,  the  cylinder  head  being  made  of  hemispherical  form, 
or  domed.  The  piston  head  can.  of  course,  also  be  hollowed 
out,  as  it  18  in  the  Silent  Knight  motor,  but  this  is  seldom 
done.  The  next  best  arrangement  from  this  point  of  view  is 
that  denoted  by  3  in  Fig.  35,  where  both  valves  are  located 
in  the  cylinder  head  side  by  side  and  parallel.  This  gives  a 
cylindrical  form  of  combustion  chamber.  Next  follow  the  ar- 
rangements 2,  4  and  6,  which  are  about  equal.  In  arrange- 
ment 2  the  inlet  valve  is  located  directly  above  the  exhaust 
valve  in  a  side  pocket  and  opens  downwardly.  In  arrange- 
ment 4  the  inlet  valve  is  located  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder 
head,  and  the  exhaust  valve  in  a  side  pocket,  while  in  arrange- 
ment 6  the  two  valves  are  located  opposite  and  in  line  with 
each  other  in  a  valve  pocket  formed  on  the  cylinder  head.    In 

each  of  these  cases  there  is  a  valve  pocket  the  size  of  which 
is  determined  by  the  size  of  one  valve  head.     These  pockets 

naturally  add  considerably  to  the  wall  surface  for  a  given 
combustion  space  volume.  Next  in  order  of  combustion  space 
wall  area  comes  the  arrangement  7,  with  both  valves  in  a 
single  pocket  on  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  s^nd  finally  that  de- 
noted by  I,  with  the  inlet  and  exhaust  valves  in  side  pockets 
on  opposite  sides. 

Minimua)  wall  area  is,  however,  only  one  consideration  in 
the  design  of  a  cylinder,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  many  de- 
signers, by  no  means  the  most  important.  Upon  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  mechanism  for  actuating  the  valves  depends  to  a 
large  extent  the  more  or  less  noiseless  operation  of  the  motor, 
as  well  as  its  general  appearance,  and,  to  some  extent,  its 
ability  to  rtm  at  high  speeds  and  to  give  a  large  output  in  pro- 
portion to  its  dimensions.  This  mechanism  is  of  the  simplest 
form  when  both  valves  are  located  in  a  single  side  pocket,  in 
which  case  only  a  single  camshaft  for  operating  the  valves, 
and  a  single  set  of  camshaft  gears  are  needed.  The  cam- 
shaft is  placed  directly  underneath  the  valve  chamber  and  the 
valves  are  lifted  by  direct  thrust  With  the  valves  in  pockets 
on  opposite  sides  the  method  of  operation  is  similar,  but  two 
camshafts  and  two  sets  of  camshaft  gears  are  required.  When 
the  valves  are  arranged  in  an  inverted  position,  as  when  they 
are  located  in  the  cylinder  head  or  when  the  inlet  valve  is 
located  above  the  exhaust  valve,  a  more  complicated  inter- 
mediate mechanism  is  required,  with  more  chances  for  devel- 
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oping  play  at  the  joints.  Sometimes  in  multicylinder  motors 
the  camshaft  extends  centrally  across  the  tops  of  the  cylin- 
ders, being  driven  from  the  crankshaft  through  an  interme- 
diate vertical  sh^ft  or  through  a  silent  chain,  but  more  fre- 
quently there  are  a  series  of  vertical  valve  rods  at  the  sides  of 
the  cylinder,  which  are  moved  upward  by  the  cams,  and  the 
direction  of  motion  is  then  changed  by  short  tappet  levers 
whose  arms  bear  against  the  valve  stems  and  the  valve  rods 
respectively.  From  the  viewpoint  of  simplicity  of  valve  gear, 
arrangement  7  is  undoubtedly  the  most  advantageous.  The 
T  head  motor  (arrangement  i),  on  the  other  hand,  permits  of 
asing  larger  valves. 
Another  question  that  affects  the  problem  of  valve  location 
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Fig.  35. — ^Valve  Arrangements. 

is  that  of  effective  cooling  of  the  valve  seats.  A  good  many 
cylinders  are  made  with  their  heads  integral,  and  if  the 
valves  were  to  be  located  in  the  head  and  the  seats  for  the 
valve  formed  in  the  metal  of  the  cylinder  casting,  whenever  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  a  valve,  or  to  grind  it  in,  the  entire 
cylinder  or  group  of  cylinders  would  have  to  come  off  the 
base.  This  is  obviously  impracticable,  and  the  necessity  for  it 
is  obviated  by  inserting  cylindrical  shells,  known  as  valve 
cages,  into  the  cylinder  heads,  on  which  the  valve  seats  are 
formed.  Unfortunately,  when  the  valve  seat  is  on  an  inserted 
cage  it  cannot  be  cooled  as  effectively  as  wher  it  is  in  thr 
cylinder  casting  itself,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  heat  in 
traveling  from  the  valve  seat  to  the  water  jacket  must  pass  a 
joint  between  two  metal  parts.    The  reduced  cooling  power  is 
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of  no  consequence  In  the  case  of  the  inlet  valve,  which  is  kept 
cool  by  the  fresh  charge  passing  through  it,  but  the  exhaust 
valve  will  heat  more  and  has  to  be  reground  more  frequently 
when  operating  in  a  cage  than  when  seated  on  the  cylinder 
casting  directly. 

A  cylinder  with  valves  in  the  head  will  give  more  power 
than  a  cylinder  with  valves  in  side  pockets,  of  the  same  di- 
mensions. According  to  Enrico  Giovanni,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Fiat  Automobile  Works  of  Turin,  Italy,  the  valve-in-the- 
head  motor  gives  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  more  power  than  a 
T-head  motor  of  the  same  bore  and  stroke.  Nevertheless, 
for  touring  car  motors  he  prefers  the  T-head  ty^e;  for  one 
reason,  because  the  spark  plugs  can  be  located  in  the  inlet 
valve  chamber,  where  there  is  always  a  pure  charge,  and  thus 
ignition  can  be  effected  when  the  motor  is  greatly  throttled. 
In  other  words,  a  T-head  motor  can  be  run  at  a  lower  idling 
speed  than  a  valve-in-the-head  motor.  The  valves  can  also 
be  more  easily  removed.  The  valve-in-the-head  motor,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  its  greater  power  output,  is  now  used  al- 
most exclusively  for  special  racing  machines.  One  other  ad- 
vantage of  this  type  of  motor  is  that  the  entire  combustion 
chamber  can  be  machined,  which  permits  of  accurately  equal- 
izing the  compression  volumes  in  the  different  cylinders,  and 
of  polishing  the  walls  of  the  combustion  chamber  with  a  view 
to  preventing  the  accumulation  of  carbon  and-  consequent  pre- 
ignition. 

Other  considerations  that  come  up  in  the  determination  of 
the  most  suitable  valve  arrangement  are  the  attachment  of  the 
admission  and  exhaust  pipes  and  the  easy  enclosure  of  the 
valve  mechanism.  In  weighing  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  various  arrangements  against  each  other,  dif- 
ferent designers  naturally  reach  different  conclusions.  The 
following  statistics  gathered  at  recent  shows  will  be  of  inter- 
est in  this  connection.  Of  the  American  pleasure  car  models 
for  the  1915  season,  75  per  cent,  had  L  head  motors,  20  per  cent. 
T  head  motors  and  5  per  cent,  valve-in-head  motors.  Since  that 
time  the  L  head  motor  has  made  still  farther  progress.  European 
designers  turned  to  the  L  head  type  of  cylinder,  sometimes  known 
as  the  Renault  type,  at  an  earlier  date  than  we  did  in  this  country, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  of  the  engines  at  the  Olympia 
show  in  London  in  1910,  78  per  cent,  were  L  head  motors. 

The  valve  arrangements  shown  in  Fig.  35  are  all  suitable 
for  vertical  motors.     With  horizontal  motors  arrangement  7, 
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•vith  the  two  valves  side  by  side  on  top  of  the  cylinder.  Is 
almost  universally  used. 

Cylinder  Qronping— In  motors  with  more  than  one  cylinder 
the  cylinders  may  be  cast  either  singly,  all  in  one  "block, '  or 
in  two  or  more  dual  or  triple  units.  Since  no  two  cylinder 
motors  except  the  opposed  type  are  at  present  being  used  in 
automobile  work,  the  question  of  cylinder  grouping  arises 
only  in  connection  with  four  to  twelve  cylinder  motors.  The 
use  of  separately  cast  cylinders  for  "fours"  and  "sixes"  has 
been  practically  abandoned.  The  advantages  of  multicylinder 
blocks  over  twin  cylinders  are  practically  the  same  as  the  ad- 
vantages of  twin  over  single  cylinders.  By  casting  all  of  the 
cylinders  in  a  single  block  the  over-all  length  of  the  motor  is 
reduced  and  the  construction  generally  is  simplified.  In  a 
four  cylinder  motor,  for  instance,  when  separately  cast  cylin- 
ders were  used,  it  was  customary  to  have  five  supporting  bear- 
ings for  the  crankshaft;  with  twin  cast  cylinders  three  crank- 
shaft bearings  are  generally  used,  and  with  all  four  cylinders 
cast  in  a  single  block  the  crankshaft  is  often  supported  in 
only  two  bearings,  one  at  either  end.  In  this  way  the  weight, 
as  well  as  the  bulk,  of  the  motor  is  reduced  Another  effect 
of  casting  several  cylinders  in  a  single  block  is  that  the  con- 
nections are  greatly  simplified.  In  a  four  cylinder  block 
motor  the  jacket  spaces  for  all  four  cylinders  are  in  one, 
hence  there  need  be  only  one  cooling  water  inlet  and  one 
outlet,  against  four  of  each  in  the  case  of  a  motor  with  sep- 
arately cast  cylindcrb.  Moreover,  in  a  "block"  motor  the 
inlet  and  exhaust  manifolds  may  be  cast  integral  with  the 
cylinders,  in  which  case  there  is  only  one  inlet  and  one  ex*- 
haust  pipe  connection.  Such  a  motor  is  of  exceedingly  "cleaa 
cut"  appearance.  A  further  advantage  of  block  construction 
resides  in  the  fact  that  a  housing  for  the  valve  springs  may  be 
cast  integral  with  the  cylinder  block,  so  that  by  merely  fitting 
a  plain  cover  plate  the  entire  valve  mechanism  may  be  neatly 
encased. 

The  disadvantage  of  block  construction  is  that  if  a  single 
lefect  occurs  in  a  casting  either  while  it  is  being  machined 
or  later  in  service,  the  entire  block  may  possibly  have  to  be 
thrown  away,  instead  of  only  a  single  cylinder.  The  block  cyl- 
inder is  naturally  more  difficult  to  cast  than  the  single  cylin- 
der,  bat   the   technique   of    foundry   work   has   been    g^reatly 
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improved  in  recent  years  and  there  are  now  many  foundries  turn- 
ing out  block  motors  with  integral  manifolds.  Owing  to  the  more 
difficult  work  and  greater  loss  from  "wasters,"  founders  charge  a 
somewhat  higher  price  for  block  cylinders  than  for  single  cylin- 
ders, pound  for  pound.  The  disadvantages  of  block  construction 
are  most  apparent  when  a  defect  is  found  in  a  casting  after  the 
machining  has  been  completed  or  if  the  workman  spoils  a  casting 
at  this  stage;  if  a  cylinder  bore  is  ruined  by  failure  of  the 
lubrication  or  other  cause,  or  a  cylinder  wall  is  cracked  by 
freezing  of  the  jacket  in  cold  weather. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  advantages  of  block  construction 
are  fundamental  or  inherent,  while  its  disadvantages  are 
largely  dependent  upon  "the  state  of  the  art"  These  disad- 
vantages vanished  as  experience  accumulated,  lubricating  methods 
were  rendered  more  reliable  and  means  for  repairing  injuries  to 
cylinders  were  installed  in  many  repair  shops.  Therefore,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  in  four  cylinder  engines  of  moderate  output 
block  cylinder  construction  superseded  twin  cylinder  construc- 
tion, the  same  as  twin  cylinders  at  an  earlier  period  superseded 
separately  cast  cylinders.  Of  American  1915  model  four  cylin- 
der pleasure  car  engines  70.4  per  cent,  had  their  cylinders  cast 
en  bloc;  23.5  per  cent,  in  pairs  and  6.1  per  cent,  singly.  Of  the 
six  cylinder  engines  40.5  per  cent,  had  their  cylinders  cast  en 
bloc;  26.6  per  cent,  in  threes;  50.4  per  cent  in  twos  and  2.5 
per  cent,  singly.  Eight  and  twelve  cylinder  engines  employ 
en  bloc  construction  exclusively,  which  is  probably  explained  by 
the  generally  very  small  size  of  their  cylinders. 


Cylinder  Material— Automobile  engine  cylinders  are  gener- 
ally cast  from  close  grained  gray  iron  approximating  the  fol- 
lowing composition :  Per  Cent. 

Carbon   • 3. 25 

Silicon 2.00 

Phosphorus    • o. 75 

Manganese    0.50 

Sulphur — ^oot   to   exceed o.zo 

Such  iron  has  a  minimum  tensile  strength  of  24,000  pounds 
per  square  inch  and  pours  well.  The  use  of  steel  for  cylinders 
has  often  been  suggested,  and  for  radng  and  flying  machine 
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motors  cylinders  are  occasionally  worked  out  of  the  solid 
steel  billet  One  American  manufacturer  uses  cylinders  cast  from 
semi-steeL  Of  late  years  a  material  known  as  vanadium  iron  has 
come  into  use  to  some  extent  for  cylinder  castings.  Vanadium 
present  in  small  quantity  in  the  iron  ore  accomplishes  the  same 
result  as  when  incorporated  into  steel ;  that  is,  it  eliminates  some 
of  the  objectionable  impurities,  acting  as  a  "purger." 

Following  are  the  compositions  of  domestic  and  foreign  cylin- 
der irons  respectively,  as  required  t^  the  specifications  of  one 
large  American  concern: 

DOMESTIC  IRON  CASTINGS.  p„  q^^ 

Silicon    X  .25  to  1 .60 

Snlpbor less  than  o.ii 

Phoap&onxs 0.50  to  0.80 

Ifanganeae    .•...,,.  o.sotoo.80 

Combined  carbon .over  0.40 

Gfftphitic  carbon .... .under  3.00 

IMPORTED  CYUNDER  CASTINGS. 

Silicon   s.sotoj.o* 

Snlphur « under  o.  xo 

Pboapborut 1.50  to  x. 80 

Kanganete  0.30  to  0.30 

Combtned  carbon over  0.50 

Graphitic  carbon under  3.00 

Among  the  other  points  covered  by  these  specifications  are  the 
following:  Castings  must  be  made  from  hard  close  grained  iron; 
free  from  shrinkage  cracks,  spongy  spots,  blow-holes  and  foreign 
substances;  true  to  pattern  and  must  not  develop  any  defects  in 
machining.  Drillings  taken  from  several  castings  from  each  day's 
cast  for  analysis  must  show  the  above  composition.  When  speci- 
fied on  the  drawing,  the  maker's  brand  or  trademark  and  date  of 
pouring  must  be  cast  in  raised  figures  on  every  casting  at  the 
place  designated  on  the  drawing.  The  order  and  requisition 
numbers  must  be  painted  on  each  casting  with  white  lead.  The 
manufacturer  must  furnish  two  test  pieces  i^  inches  in  diameter 
by  14  inches  long  to  represent  each  day's  work.  The  date  upon 
which  these  are  cast  must  be  shown  in  raised  figures  on  each  test 
piece.  The  test  pieces  should  be  cast  at  different  times  during 
the  pouring  period,  and  the  analysis  of  the  test  pieces  must  agree 
(within  reasonable  limits)  with  castings  made  that  day.  Gistings 
not  within  the  weight  limits  given  on  the  drawings  and  failing 
to  meet  the  above  requirements  will  be  rejected  and  returned. 

Cylinder  Stresses  and  Wall  Dimensions— .'in  calculating 
the  maximum  stresses  which  may  occur  in  a  gasoline  engine 
cylinder,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  if  one  or  more 
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Fig.  36. 


charges  should  be 
"missed"  (i.  e.,  fail  to  ig- 
nite) all  of  the  spent  gases 
will  be  pumped  out  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  next 
charge  to  fire  will  be 
stronger  in  the  proportion 
of  the  piston  displacement 
plus  compression  volume 
to  the  piston  displacement. 
Therefore,  although  the 
normal  explosion  pressure 


in  an  automobile  motor  averages  about  300  pounds  per  square 
inch,  it  will  be  well  to  figure  on  abnormal  explosion  pressures  oi* 
400  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Now,  consider  a  section  of  a  cylinder  of  h  inches  bore  ^ 
inch  long  (Fig.  36).  The  pressure  developed  in  the  cylinder 
by  the  explosion  tends  to  rupture  the  cylinder  wall  along 
lines  parallel  with  the  centre  line  and  at  opposite  ends  of  a 
diameter.  The  rupturing  force  for  the  sectidh  of  the  cylinder 
considered  is  evidently  400  h  pounds  (considering  the  explo- 
sion pressure  to  be  400  pounds  per  square  inch)^  If  the  cylinder 
wall  has  a  thickness  t  and  its  material  has  a  tensile  strength 
of  24,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  resistance  to  rupture  of 
the  two  sections  i  inch  long  and  t  inch  thick  is 

2  X  /  X  24,000  =  48,000  t  pounds. 
Calling  the  factor  of  safety  f,  we  have 


^^^  48,000 1 
400  b 


120-^ 
9 


If  we  allow  a  factor  of  safety  of  4,  then 


and 


4  ■■  Z20  ~ 

r  ■■  A  inch. 
30 


This  formula  when  applied  to  cylinders  of  small  bore  gives 
values  for  the  cylinder  wall  thickness  which,  while  large 
enough  so  far  as  withstanding  the  stresses  of  explosion  is 
concerned,  would  be  too  small  from  the  standpoint  of  shop 
production.  If  the  water  jacket  is  cast  integral,  as  it  usually 
is,  the  cylinder  can  be  machined  only  on  the  inside,  and  the 
minimum  thickness  of  the  wall  then  depends  upon  the  accu- 
racy with  which  the  cores  are  set.  Some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  inaccurate  core  work.    From  the  data  of  18  modem 
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motors  of  both  American  and  European  construction  the  fol* 
lowing  formula  for  wall  thickness  has  been  derived: 

♦ 

iS^±+\iMCh (3a) 

30 

While  the  motors  from  which  the  data  were  taken  ranged 
in  bore  only  from  3  to  5  inches  inclusive,  the  formula  may 
safely  be  applied  to  a  much  wider  range  of  sizes.    The  nearest 
size  in  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  to  the  result  given  by  the 
formula  should  be  chosen.    If  the  cylinder  becomes  worn  in  the 
course  of  use,  or  damaged  by  lack  of  lubrication  or  on  account 
of  the  piston  pin  coming  adrift,  it  may  be  saved  by  r^jinding. 
In  the  case  of  ordinary  wear  an  increase  in  the  diameter  of  ox>io 
inch  is  usually  sufficient,  but  in  cases  of  scoring  the  diameter 
must  sometimes  be  enlarged  as  much  as  0.040  inch.    Some  manu- 
facturers make  it  a  practice  to  furnish  over-sized  pistons  to  be 
fitted  into  r^;round  cylinders,  and  the  Society  of  Automobile 
Engineers  has  standardized  these  pistons,  which  are  made  0.010, 
0.020^  0.030  and  0.040  inch  over-size.    Wall  thicknesses  as  given 
by  the  above  formula  admit  of  such  r^rinding. 

The  cylinder  head  is  usually  made  of  the  same  thickness  as 
the  cylinder  walL  If  it  were  of  hemispherical  form  its  factor 
of  safety  would  be  the  same  as  for  the  cylinder  wall.  The  head 
usually  approaches  the  hemispherical  form  near  its  edges 
where  the  strain  is  the  greatest,  and  flattens  out  toward  the 
centre.  However,  in  T-head  cylinders  it  is  generally  made 
flat,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  bringing  the  clearance  volume 
down  to  the  required  point  The  water  jacket  usually  extends 
down  the  cylinder  to  a  point  even  with  the  top  edge  of  the 
piston  when  in  its  lowest  position.     Some  make  the  jacket 

shorter,  while  a  few  make  it  longer.  The  width  of  the  water 
space  varies  a  great  deal  in  different  designs,  and  no  relation 
between  the  width  of  the  water  space  and  the  bore  of  the 
cylinder  is  recognizable  in  the  data  at  hand.  The  widths  vary 
between  A  and  }i  inch.  A  good  rule  would  be  to  make  the 
jacket  ^  inch  wide  for  cylinders  from  3  to  4  inches,  ${  inch  for 
cylinders  above  4  and  up  to  5  inches  and  }i  inch  above  5  inches. 
Liberal  water  spaces  have  the  advantage  that  the  core  sand  can 
be  more  effectively  removed  from  the  casting. 

The  jacket  wall  is  generally  made  as  thin  as  the  foundry  process 
permits  of.  It  can,  of  course,  be  made  thinner  in  a  small  cylin- 
der than  in  a  big  one,  because  in  the  former  the  area  is  smaller. 
The  average  practice  is  to  make  the  jacket  wall  thickness 
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A  dfch  for  a  3  inch  bore; 

Ar  inch  for  a  4  inch  bore; 

A  inch  for  a  5  inch  bore; 

J^  inch  for  a  6  inch  bore. 
On  top  of  the  cylinder  a  liberal  water  space  is  generally  al* 
lowed,  from  }4  to  ij^  inches,  according  to  the  cylinder  bore. 

In  a  single  cylinder  the  cylinder  wall  is  sometimes  made  lAr 
inch  thicker  below  the  jacket,  or  at  least  it  is  gradually  thickened 
as  the  flange  at  the  lower  end  is  approached.  The  lower  end  of 
the  cylinder  does  not  have  to  withstand  the  direct  stresses  of  ex- 
plosion, but  instead  it  is  subjected  to  the  tension  due  to  the  explo- 
sion pressure  against  the  cylinder  head  and  to  the  shearing  and 
bending  stresses  due  to  the  torque  reaction  or  to  the  side  tiirust 
of  the  piston  against  the  cylinder  wall.  It  has  been  shown  by 
James  Angelus  that  if  the  cylinder  wall  is  made  sufficiently  thick 
to  withstand  the  direct  bursting  pressure  of  the  explosion  it  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the  combined  tension,  bending  and 
shearing  stresses  near  its  lower  end;  but,  possibly  owing  to 
strains  set  up  in  the  metal  at  the  joint  in  cooling,  and  possibly 
because  one  or  more  of  the  nuts  on  the  bolts  may  loosen,  single 
cylinders  sometimes  break  at  the  flange,  and  a  slight  increase  in 
thickness  toward  the  bottom  end  seems  advisable. 

A  single  cylinder  is  secured  to  the  crank  case  by  means  of  four 
studs  and  nuts  equally  spaced.  The  proper  diameter  for  the 
studs  may  be  found  by  means  of  the  equation 

l?=-^  +  t»VM:A (33) 

Where  the  nuts  come  there  should  be  bosses  on  the  flange  }i  to 
%  inch  bigb»  finished  off  to  insure  a  square  seat  for  the  nuta. 

Compression  Space— We  will  suppose  that  the  bore  and 
stroke  of  the  motor  and  the  type  of  cylinder  have  been  decided 
upon.  The  power  output  to  be  expected  from  a  cylinder  of 
given  dimensions  and  the  relation  of  bore  to  stroke  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  later  chapters.  A  design  for  a  T-head  cylinder  of  4 
inch  bore  and  5  inch  stroke  is  saown  in  Fig.  37.  The  two  valves 
are  shown  to  have  a  clear  diameter  of  iK  inch  eac£  We  will 
suppose  that  the  compression  ratio  is  4.25.  The  piston  displace- 
ment volume  is 

4X4X5Xo.7%4*»62.83  cubic  inches, 
and  with  a  compression  ratio  of  4.25  the  volume  of  the  compress 
sion  space  must  be 

■^•^3  .s  19. 33  cubic  inches. 
4.25  — X 
In  laying  out  the  compression  space  care  must,  of  course,  be  taken 
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Fig.  37.— Sikgle  T-Head  Cyuitdex. 
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tiiat  there  Is  a  free  passage  for  the  gas  from  and  to  the  valves. 
With  a  clear  diameter  of  the  valve  port  of  i^  inches,  the  outside 
diameter  of  the  valve  head  would  be,  say,  2H  inches,  and  the 
valve  stem  wtmld  be  A  inch  in  diameter.  The  effective  opening 
of  the  valve  port  would  then  be 

(iJ4* — A*)  0.7854=2.25  square  inches. 
Now,  one-half  of  the  valve  head  is  surrounded  by  the  valve 
pocket  wall  at  a  fixed  distance,  and  in  order  that  the  annular  space 
between  the  valve  head  and  the  valve  pocket  wall  may  be  equal 
in  area  to  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  valve  port  area,  the 
diameter  x  of  the  valve  pocket  must  be  such  that 

(jr*  —  2H*)  0.7854=2.25, 
from  which  we  find 

jr  =  2.7i  inches. 

It  is,  however,  not  necessary  to  have  the  annular  space  quite 
as  large  as  the  valve  port  area,  for  as  soon  as  the  incoming  gas, 
for  instance,  has  passed  through  the  valve  port  it  is  drawn  toward 
the  cylinder,  and  less  passes  around  the  outer  half  of  the  valve 
head  than  aro,und  the  inner  half.  We  will,  therefore,  make  the 
valve  pocket  of  2^  inch  diameter  instead  of  2.71  inches.  This 
will  leave  a  free  soace  of  ^  inch  all  around  the  tralve  head. 

The  form  of  the  compression  space  is  shown  in  Fig.  38.    The 

area  of  one  head  of  the  compression  space  is  27.81  square  inches^ 
If  we  made  the  space  of  a  uniform  height  of  ^  inch,  then  the 
volume  would  be  20.86  cubic  inches,  or  1.53  cubic  inches  more 
than  required  for  the  compression  volume.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  get  the  right  compression  volume  the  piston  when  in  its  top- 
most position  should  extend  into  this  space  a  distance 

^-^-^  sas  jl  inch  approximately. 
22.56 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  piston  should  over-travel  the  top 
end  of  the  finished  bore  a  short  distance,  so  that  no  shoulder 
may  be  worn  in  the  bore.  An  over-travel  of  \i  inch  will  be 
about  right 

The  cross  section  of  the  passage  connecting  the  valve  cham- 
ber with  the  cylinder  is 

2jix^r=i.97, 
or  nearly  2  square  inches,  which  is  slightly  less  than  the  area  of 
the  valve  seat  port.  For  T-head  cylinders  it  is  good  practice  to 
make  the  inner  diameter  of  the  valve  pocket  50  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  clear  valve  diameter  and  the  height  of  the  pocket  40 
per  cent,  of  the  clear  valve  diameter,  or  a  little  more,  according 
to  the  compression  ratio  desired. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  calculate  the 
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surface  area  of  a  compression  chamber  of  this  form,  tt  com- 
pared with  a  compression  chamber  of  cylindrical  form  of  about 
the  same  diameter  as  the  bore.  As  already  stated,  the  head  of 
the  compression  chamber  has  an  area  of  27.81  square  inches. 
The  circumference  of  the  compression  space  is  approximately 
22.35  inches,  which  with  a  height  of  }i  inch  gives  a  circumferen- 
tial surface  of  16.76  square  inches.  Adding  this  to  the  55.62 
square  inches  of  the  heads  gives  a  total  of  72.38  square  inches 
area.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  combustion  space  was  in  the 
form  of  a  cylinder  of  4  inches  diameter,  the  required  height 
would  be  1.56  inches,  and  the  surface  area  would  be  44.71  square 
inches.  With  the  T-head  the  surface  area  of  the  combustion 
chamber  is,  therefore,  about  62  per  cent,  greater  than  it  should 
be  with  a  valve  in  the  head  motor  and  cylindrical  combustion 
chamber. 

Where  a  high  compression  ratio  is  to  be  used,  together  with 
large  valves,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  the  combustion  cham- 
ber sufficiently  small.  One  of  the  expedients  resorted  to  in  such 
cases  is  to  have  the  cylinder  head  slope  downward  toward  the 
centre.  In  the  above  calculation  of  the  compression  space  it  was 
assumed  that  the  openings  over  the  valves  are  closed  by  plugs  the 
lower  faces  of  which  come  flush  with  the  inner  surface  of  the 
valve  chamber  wall.  Quite  frequently  these  plugs  are  chambered 
out  on  the  inside,,  in  which  case  proper  allowance  must  be  made 
for  these  chambers  in  calculating  the  compression  space. 

Leagtii  of  Cylinder  Bore—The  top  end  of  the  piston  must 
pass  slightly  beyond  the  top  end  of  the  cylinder  bore  at  the  end 
of  the  upward  stroket  for  the  reason  already  explained,  and  the 
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bottom  end  of  the  piston  should  also  pass  slightly  out  of  the 
cylinder  bore  at  the  end  of  the  downward  stroke,  partly  to  pre* 
vent  the  wearing  of  a  shoulder  at  the  bottom  end  and  partly  be- 
cause, if  splash  lubrication  is  employed,  lubrication  of  the  cylin- 
der wall  will  be  facilitated.  The  over-travel  at  the  bottom  end 
may  be  made  somewhat  greater  than  the  over-travel  at  the  top 
end  Since  we  decided  on  }i  inch  for  the  latter,  we  may  choose 
fi  inch  for  the  former,  making  the  total  over-travel  ^  inch. 

The  length  of  the  finished  portion  of  the  cylinder  bore  is  evi- 
dently equal  to  the  length  of  the  stroke  plus  the  length  of  the 
piston  minus  the  total  over-travel  In  our  example,  if  we  assimie 
that  the  piston  is  4^  inches  long,  the  total  length  of  the  bore 
will  be 

5  +  454  — J4  =  9  inches. 
At  the  lower  end  the  cylinder  is  always  counterbored  to  a  taper, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  37.  The  object  of  this  is  to  facilitate  the  intro- 
duction of  the  piston  rings  and  of  the  piston  itself.  The  greatest 
diameter  of  the  cotmterbore  should  be  slightly  larger  than  the 
outside  diameter  of  the  piston  ring  in  its  free  state.  When  cyl- 
inders are  cast  singly  they  are  often  turned  with  a  cylindrical 
projection  or  guide  at  their  lower  end  below  the  base  flange,  as 
indicated  by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  37.  This  base  flange  permits 
of  accurately  centring  them  in  the  crank  case,  which  is  bored  to 
a  corresponding  diameter.  If  no  such  guide  is  provided  the  cylin- 
der  should  be  held  in  alignment  by  means  of  dowel  pins. 

The  dimensions  of  the  various  parts,  as  calculated  by  means  of 
the  preceding  formulae,  are  shown  in  Fig.  37.  The  water  jacket 
head  is  shown  domed,  which  makes  the  cylinder  neater  in  ap- 
pearance, and  also  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  head.  Two  bosses 
are  shown  cast  on  the  jacket  wall  near  its  lower  end.  The  open- 
ings are  used  in-  the  first  place  for  core  prints  for  supporting  the 
water  jacket  core.  One  of  the  openings  can  be  used  later  for  the 
cooling  water  inlet,  and  the  other  can  be  plugged.  Instead  of 
having  the  cooling  water  inlet  at  the  bottom  of  the  jacket  it  may 
be  located  underneath  the  exhaust  valve  chamber,  and  many  de- 
signers consider  this  the  preferable  location,  as  it  insures  the 
most  intense  cooling  effect  near  the  exhaust  valve,  where  ex- 
cessive heating  is  likely  to  do  damage  first  However,  in  case 
the  water  enters  the  jacket  near  the  exhaust  valve,  a  drain  cock 
must  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  jacket  space,  so  that  all  water 
can  be  drained  out  of  the  jacket  when  desired. 

In  the  design  Fig.  37  the  valves  are  entirely  surrounded  by 
liberal  water  jackets,  which  is  now  considered  an  essential  point 
Where  the  valve  chamber  wall  approaches  closest  to  the  cylinder 
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wall  the  cylinder  water  jacket  space  is  necessarily  somewhat  re- 
duced. The  width  of  the  water  space  at  this  point  should  not  be 
less  than  yi  inch,  as  otherwise  there  may  be  difficulty  in  the 
foundry.  In  laying  out  the  water  spaces  the  designer  must  see  to 
it  that  there  is  no  point  from  which  the  water  cannot  reach  the 

outlet  without  passing  to  a  lower  level,  as  otherwise  steam  pockets 
will  be  formed,  and  the  particular  portion  of  the  cylinder  wall 
thus  deprived  of  water  may  overheat. 

Twin  Cylinders — In  the  design  of  twin  cylinders,  about  the 
first  question  that  comes  up  is  whether  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  water  space  between  the  cylinders  at  the  point  where  they 
are  nearest  to  each  other  or  whether  a  common  wall  may  be 
used  at  this  point  Both  arrangements  are  practicable,  and  both 
are  in  extensive  use,  although  in  this  coun- 
try by  far  the  greater  number  of  twin 
cylinders  have  a  water  space  between  the 
cylinders.  In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  engines  are  made  with  a  common 
cylinder  wall.  If  the  latter  style  of  con- 
struction is  adopted  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide an  extra  thickness  of  metal  where  the 
wall  is  common  to  both  cylinders.  By  re- 
ferring to  Fig.  39  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  the  thinner  this  wall  is  made  the 
greater    will    be    the    distance    from    the  Pic.  39. 

centre  of  it  to  the  water  jacket;  and,  be- 
sides, the  cross  section  of  the  metal  through  which  the  heat 
must  travel  will  be  less,  while  the  area  through  which  heat 
is  absorbed  will  be  greater.  A  good  rule  is  to  make  the 
minimum  thickness  of  the  common  wall  50  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  thickness  of  the  regular  cylinder  wall.  Some  manufac- 
turers make  it  twice  as  thick  as  the  regular  cylinder  wall. 

A  typical  twin  cylinder  design  is  shown  in  part  sectional  plan 
and  evelation  in  Fig.  40.  These  cylinders  are  also  of  the  T-head 
type.  That  part  of  the  cylinder  wall  which  is  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  hot  gases  is  completely  surrounded  with  water  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  length,  but  the  two  compression  chambers 
have  a  common  wall.  One  respect  in  which  this  design  differs 
from  that  of  Fig.  37  is  that  the  valve  passages  underneath  the 
valve  seats,  instead  of  turning  through  a  right  angle,  turn  through 
an  angle  of  only  45**.  At  the  outlet  of  the  valve  passages  there 
are  oval  bosses  A  for  pipe  connections  by  means  of  flanged  fit- 
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tings.  The  45®  angle  gives  a  freer  passage  for  the  gases,  and  is, 
therefore,  advantageous.  The  jacket  walls  in  this  design  are 
provided  with  large  hand  holes  B  at  opposite  ends.  This  permits 
of  a  more  substantial  support  for  the  jacket  core  in  casting,  and 
also  greatly  facilitates  the  removal  of  the  core  sand.  It  is  quite 
important  that  all  of  the  core  sand  be  removed  from  the  casting, 
as  otherwise  it  is  likely  to  become  loosened  later,  when  the  motor 
is  in  service,  and  choke  the  water  passages.  The  two  hand  holes 
are  closed  by  suitable  cover  plates.  An  increased  thickness  of 
metal  is  provided  all  around  the  hand  hole  and  the  flange  thus 
formed  is  milled  off  to  insure  a  water-tight  joint  with  the  cover 
plate,  which  is  held  in  place  by  means  of  six  screws. 

In  this  design  the  two  valves  on  each  side  are  siamesed,  that  is, 
the  spaces  tmderneath  the  valve  seats  communicate  with  each 
other,  and  there  is  only  a  single  outlet  for  the  two  valve  cham- 
bers and  only  a  single  connection.  There  is  some  objection 
to  siamesing  the  exhaust  valves  in  this  way,  in  the  case  of 
two  and  four  cylinder  motors,  because  in  these  motors  one  cylin- 
der begins  to  exhaust  before  the  exhaust  valve  of  the  preceding 
cylinder  closes,  and  if  the  two  exhaust  valves  are  siamesed  it  is 
inevitable  that  some  of  the  exhaust  gas  from  one  cylinder  will 
blow  over  into  the  other,  thus  preventing  its  complete  evacuatioa 
It  is,  however,  common  practice  to  Siamese  the  exhaust  valves  also. 
In  six  cylinder  motors  with  twin  cast  cylinders  the  firing  order 
can  be  so  arranged  that  the  two  cylinders  of  any  one  pair  will 
never  fire  in  direct  succession.  The  exhaust  opening  periods  of 
the  two  cylinders  which  are  cast  together  will  then  be  separated 
by  240^,  which  is  more  than  the  period  of  opening  of  one  ex- 
haust valve. 

In  this  design  the  water  enters  the  jacket  space  through  the 
opening  C  at  the  side  of  the  exhaust  valve  chamber  just  above 
the  exhaust  outlet,  and  it  leaves  the  jacket  on  top  midway  be- 
tween the  two  cylinders  where  a  boss  D  for  a  pipe  connection 
it  provided.  At  the  sides  of  the  cylinders  a  short  distance  under- 
neath the  bottom  of  the  water  jacket  are  provided  little  projec- 
tions E  which  serve  as  supports  for  a  tool  used  for  compressing 
the  valve  springs  when  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  valves.  These 
valve  tool  supports  are  quite  a  convenience  and  should  be  more 
generally  provided.  Between  the  two  valve  chambers  on  each 
side  is  shown  a  boss  F,  which  is  drilled  for  the  reception  of  a 
stud.  This  stud  serves  to  clamp  in  place  a  yoke  by  means  of 
which  the  plugs  or  caps  over  the  two  valves  are  held  down  on 
their  seats. 

A  twin  cylinder  is  alwavs  secured  to  the  crank  case  by  means 
of  six  studs  or  bolts  which  are  located  as  shown  in  Rg.  40.    The 
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diameter  of  these  studs  can  be  calculated  by  means  of  the  for- 
mula given  for  single  cylinders.  The  two  small  plugs  G  serve 
to  close  holes  left  by  core  prints  for  the  jacket  core. 

L-ffead  Twin  Cylinder— An  L-head  twin  cylinder  design  is 
shown  io  Fig.  41.  The  two  inner  valves  in  an  L-head  motor  are 
practically  always  the  inlet  valves,  because,  as  already  stated, 
siamesing  is  more  advantageous  in  the  case  of  the  inlet  valves 
than  in  the  case  of  exhaust  valves,  and  in  an  L-head  motor  only 
the  inner  pair  of  valves  can  be  siamesed.  Besides  this,  placini? 
the  two  inlet  valves  together  lessens  the  need  for  a  water  jacket 
between  the  two  valve  chambers,  and  in  an  L-head  motor  the 
space  thus  gained  can  be  used  to  advantage  for  increasing  the 
valve  diameters. 

The  valves  are  placed  as  close  together  as  possible.  If  the 
clear  diameter  is  d  the  distance  apart  of  the  valve  centres  will 
be  about  1.44  d,  if  the  valve  openings  are  closed  by  separate 
plugs  or  caps  and  the  water  jacket  is  brought  quite  close  to  the 
valve  seats  where  they  approach  closest  to  each  other.  In  the 
design  here  shown  the  clear  diameter  of  the  valves  is  04  b,  and 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  valve  box  is  of  the  same  length  as  the 
cylinder  block.  If  larger  valves  are  desired  the  valve  box  will 
be  longer  than  the  cylinders,  and  designs  of  this  kind  are  not 
uncommon.  An  expedient  resorted  to  in  order  to  bring  the 
water  as  close  to  the  valve  seat  as  possible  at  the  point  where 
the  two  valve  pockets  have  a  common  wall,  without  sacrificing 
valuable  space  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  consists  in  making  the 
inlet  pocket  rather  shallow,  turning  the  inlet  passage  sideways 
directly  underneath  the  valve  seat. 

The  outlets  of  the  valve  passages  are  all  on  the  same  level, 
and  bosses  A  are  provided  in  the  casting,  to  be  drilled  and  tapped 
for  the  reception  of  studs  by  means  of  which  the  inlet  and  ex* 
haust  manifolds  are  clamped  in  place.  One  feature  of  this  design, 
is  that  the  water  space  around  the  cylinders  is  made  larger  at  the 
top  end  of  the  cylinders  than  at  the  bottom.  This  insures  a 
greater  amount  of  water  where  the  most  heat  is  absorbed,  which 
is  considered  advantageous  by  some  designers.  It  also  gives  a 
rather  neat  form  of  cylinder.  Both  the  cylinder  head  and  the 
jacket  head  are  cast  integral  in  this  design,  and  there  is  a 
central  hole  in  the  head  over  each  cylinder  into  which  can 
be  screwed  the  compression  relief  cock.  There  is  a  large  hand 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  jacket,  which  is  shown  closed  by  a 
sheet  metal  plate  held  in  place  by  fillister  head  screws,  water 
tightness  being  insured  by  a  rubber  gasket  This  provides 
for  the  support  of  the  jacket  core,  and  two  additional  core  prints 
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are  provided  for  at  the  ends  of  the  valve  box,  as  indicated  I9 
plugs  at  these  points. 

Another  feature  in  cylinder  construction  illustrated  in  this  ctil 
ii  an  oil  groove  C  cut  in  the  cylinder  wall  about  even  with  the 
centre  of  the  piston  pin  when  the  piston  is  in  its  lowest  positioa 
Ordinarily  oil  grooves  are  cut  into  the  wall  of  the  piston,  bat 
some  designers  contend  that  the  proper  place  for  them  is  the 
cylinder  wall  This  oil  groove  is  uncovered  by  the  piston  when 
the  latter  approaches  the  upper  end  of  its  stroke,  and  the  groove 
will  then  be  filled  with  oil  from  the  splash,  which  will  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  piston  as  the  latter  makes  its  downward  stroke. 
The  oil  groove  has  a  tendency  to  concentrate  the  strains,  and  in 
crder  to  prevent  any  weakening  of  the  cylinder  it  is  advisable  to 
reinforce  the  wall  at  that  point,  making  it  of  25  per  cent,  more 
than  the  normal  thickness.  The  lugs  for  the  cylinder  bolts  are 
shown  strengthened  by  the  ribs  D,  a  practice  followed  by  some 
French  designers.  This  design  is  hardly  adapted  for  American 
conditions,  however,  owing  to  the  fact  that  considerable  hand 
chipping 'may  be  necessary  to  get  a  good  square  seat  for  the 
washers.  Heavy  washers  or  spacers  must  be  placed  under  the 
nuts  to  L/iiag  the  latter  sufficiently  high  to  be  conveniently 
reached  with  a  wrench.  In  large  bore  cylinders  with  thin  walls, 
four  vertical  ribs  are  sometimes  provided  on  the  cylinder  wall 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  jacket  to  the  base  flange. 

Separate  Cylinder  Heads*— Cylinders  with  valves  in  the  head 
necessitate  the  use  of  valve  cages,  except  when,  as  in  the  case 
0f  the  Knox  motor,  the.  cylinder  head  is  removable.  In  the 
early  automobile  motors  the  cylinder  heads  were  invariably 
cast  separate  from  the  cylinders  and  bolted  to  them,  with  a 
gasket  of  asbestos  cloth  between.  Segmental  openings  were 
cut  into  the  gaskets,  through  which  the  cylinder  water  space 
communicated  with  the  head  water  space.  But  as  the  wall 
thicknesses  were  made  smaller  and  smaller,  it  became  more 
difficult  to  keep  these  gaskets  in  place  by  the  pressure  be* 
tween  the  cylinder  and  head.  The  clamping  surfaces  were 
faced  o£F  in  the  lathe  with  a  coarse  feed  and  the  gasket  ma- 
terial was  rendered  more  tenacious  by  interweaving  it  with 
copper  wire;  nevertheless  the  gaskets  would  frequeiltly  blow 
out  under  the  pressure  of  explosion  or  burn  out  when  the 
water  circulation  failed,  and  renewing  them  was  one  of  the 
most  dreaded  repair  jobs  in  those  days.  This  led  to  the  prac- 
tical abandonment  of  separately  cast  heads.  They  were  rein- 
troduced some  years  ago  by  the  Knox  Automobile  Company 
because  they  permit  of  forminfr  valve  scats  directly  in  the 
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Fig.  42. — Knox  Cylinder  Head. 

(Wmter  connections  swung  sround  90  degrees  into  the  plsne  o£  tlie  ^viltMi) 

head,  doing  away  with  cages,  thus  pemiitting  of  using  larger 
valves,  insuring  more  effective  cooling  of  the  valve  seat«  and 
rendering  the  valve  construction  simpler.  Gasket  difficulty 
is  obviated  by  placing  the  cylinder  and  head  jacket  spaces  in 
communication    through    an    outside,   U-shaped    pipe    fitting. 

Recently  quite  a  number  of  four  cylinder  block  motors  have 
been  made  with  separate  heads,  an  asbestos  filled  sheet  copper 
gasket  being  used  between  head  and  cylinder  block,  which  latter 
is  often  cast  integral  with  the  top  half  of  the  crank  case.  These 
motors  do  not  always  have  the  valves  in  the  head,  the  chief  object 
in  making  the  head  separate  being  to  facilitate  the  operation  of 
decarbonizing  the  cylinders. 

Valve-in-Head  Cylinders — ^The  ordinary  t3rpe  of  valve-in- 
head  motor  with  integral  cylinder  heads  embodies  cages  in 
its  construction.  These  consist  of  cylindrical  shells  which  fit 
into  corresponding  bored  chambers  in  the  cylinder  head,  being 
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forced  against  a  square  or  inclined  shoulder  near  the  bottom 
of  the  valve  cage  pocket  by  means  of  an  annular  nut  screwed 
into  the  outer,  threaded  end  of  the  pocket,  or  by  means  of 
studs  passing  through  a  flange  on  that  portion  of  the  valve  cage 
outside  the  bore,  and  into  the  cylinder  head  wall  The  cylin- 
der shown  in  Fig.  43  is  typical  of  this  construction.  Within 
the  valve  cage  there  is  a  spider  which  supports  the  valve 
guide  and  in  the  wall  of  the  cage  there  is  a  circular  or  square 
opening  by  means  of  which  the  interior  of  the  valve  cage 
communicates  with  the  valve  passage  cast  in  the  cylinder 
head.  The  cage  at  its  inner  end  is  usually  ground  to  a  coni- 
cal seat  and  a  gasket  is  placed  between  the  cage  and  the  nut 
In  multicylinder,  valve-in-the-head  motors,  in  which  the  valves 
are  arranged  vertically,  they  are  usually  placed  all  in  one 
row;  that  is,  the  two  valves  in  each  cylinder  head  are  placed 
side  by  side  in  a  fore-and-aft  direction.  But  where  the  valves 
are  inclined  they  are  placed  crosswise  of  the  cylinder. 

Sheet  Metal  Water  Jackets— Water  jackets  of  sheet  metal 
have  two  advantages.  They  are  lighter  than  integrally  cast 
jackets,  because  they  can  be  made  thinner;  and,  besides,  they 
cannot  easily  be  injured  by  freezing  of  the  jacket  water. 
These  sheet  metal  jackets  are  generally  spun  or  pressed  of 
copper.  The  two  most  prominent  users  of  such  jackets  have 
been  the  Cadillac  Automobile  Company  and  the  Chadwick 
Engineering  Works.  The  former  cast  its  cylinders  singly, 
while  the  latter  cast  them  in  pairs.  Panhard  &  Levassor, 
of  France^  have  also  used  copper  jackets  for  some  of 
their  motors.  The  Cadillac  cylinder  is  here  illustrated  as  an 
example  of  this  form  of  construction.  The  cylinder  is  cast 
with  a  radial  flange  A  at  the  bottom  of  the  jacket  space.  This 
flange  is  slightly  tapered  and  is  turned  off  very  coarsely,  and 
the  copper  jacket  is  pressed  over  this.  A  steel  ring  about  two 
one-thousandths  inch  small  is  then  forced  over  the  flange  and 
insures  a  tight  joint  and  one  which  enables  the  jacket  to  be 
quickly  removed.  The  valve  pocket  is  formed  integral  with 
the  qrlinder  head,  and  the  head  is  held  to  the  cylinder  by  means 
of  a  right  and  left  screw  nipple.  The  under  side  of  the  head 
is  provided  with  two  V-shaped  circular  ridges  which  are 
forced  down  at  B  and  B  on  each  side  of  the  water  jacket  ports, 
f  thus  making  a  tight  joint. 

If  a  sheet  metal  jacket  is  to  be  used,  account  must  be  taken 

of   the   difference   in   the   expansion   of   the   cylinder   and   the 

'^  jacket  when  the  motor  is  started.     When  the  jacket  is  in  the 

form  of  a  cylinder  with  flat  or  domed  head,  held  at  its  open 
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end  and  at  the  centre  of  the  head,  it  is  free  to  expand  and 
contract  longitudinally,  but  when  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  cylin- 
drical shell,  held  at  both  ends,  it  must  be  provided  with  cir- 
cular corrugations,  or  trouble  will  be  experienced  from  leaky 
joints. 


Flo.  44. — Cadillac  Cyunder,  With  Sheet  C6pper  Jacket. 


Block  Cylinders— About  1906  the  practice  of  casting  four 
cylinders  in  a  single  block  originated  in  France,  and  though 
at  first  it  mBs  predicted  that  the  number  of  "wasters"  (imper- 
fect castings)  would  be  so  large  that  this  practice  would  be  aban- 
doned  again,  it  has  constantly  gained  ground. 

The  simplest  form  of  block  cydinder  is  that  in  which  the  cylin* 
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der  head  is  cast  separate  and  no  manifolds  are  incorporated  in 
the  cylinder  casting.  Slightly  more  complicated  is  the  cylinder 
block  with  integral  head,  but  the  most  intricate  piece  of  fomidry 
work  is  a  four  or  six  cylinder  motor  with  integral  manifolds. 
The  latter  type  of  cylinder  casting  results,  however,  in  the  neatest 
and  most  compact  motor,  and  is  strongly  favored  for  small 
motors. 

Fig.  45  shows  a  block  cylinder  design  in  which  the  exhaust 
manifold  is  cast  integral  The  valves  are  all  on  one  side  and  the 
inlet  ports  are  siamesed  as  usual.  The  pockets  directly  under- 
neath the  exhaust  valves  connect  by  straight  horizontal  passages 
with  the  longitudinal  exhaust  passage.  As  clearly  shown  in  the 
section  X'Y,  this  exhaust  manifold  is  surrounded  by  cooling  water 
on  three  sides.  Where  the  exhaust  manifold  is  cast  mtegral,  a 
relatively  larger  amount  of  heat  goes  into  the  cooling  water,  and 
in  view  of  this  fact  exceptionally  large  water  spaces  are  provided 
around  the  valve  passages  in  this  design.  The  valve  pockets  are 
entirely  surrounded  with  water.  The  water  enters  the  jacket 
space  underneath  the  longitudinal  exhaust  passage  at  the  middle 
of  the  length  of  the  motor,  and  leaves  through  the  jacket  top 
plate,  which  is  developed  in  the  form  of  a  water  outlet  con- 
nection. 

Another  form  of  block  cylinder  is  shown  in  Fig.  46.  In  this 
case  both  the  exhaust  and  inlet  manifolds  are  cast  integral  with 
the  cylinder.  The  longitudinal  exhaust  passage  is  less  completely 
water- jacketed  than  in  Fig.  45,  and  is  located  outside  the  valve 
box  proper.  Cooling  flanges  extend  along  both  its  top  and  outer 
side  wall.  The  longitudinal  passage  forming  the  inlet  manifold 
runs  along  the  lower  outward  edge  of  the  valve  box.  With  a 
design  of  this  kind  a  stronger  water  circulation  would  be  re- 
quired than  with  that  of  Fig.  45.  This  illustration  also  shows  a 
cover  over  the  valve  springs,  which  it  is  usual  to  provide  in 
motors  of  this  type. 

Abroad  it  is  the  prevailing  practice  to  locate  the  carburetor 

on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  motor  in  automobiles.  In  the  case 
of  T-head  motors  the  Inlet  valves  are  practically  always  on  that 
side,  and  in  the  case  of  L-head  motors,  with  all  valves  on  the 
left  hand  side,  the  inlet  pipe  often  runs  across  the  top  of  the 
cylinders  or  through  between  the  two  pairs  below  the  water 
jacket  'With  block  motors  it  is  naturally  desired  to  avoid  such 
long  intake  pipes,  which  look  ungainly  and  are  more  or  less  im- 
practicable on  account  of  the  condensation  of  gasoline  taking 
place  in  lliem  in  cold  weather.  It  therefore  occurred  to  a  num- 
ber of  designers  to  cast  an  inlet  passage  integral  with  the  cylin- 
der block  extending  from  the  left  to  the  right  hand  side.    In  one 
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Fig.  46. — Section  of  Block  Cylinder  With  Integral 
Inlet  and  Exhaust  Manifolds. 


or  two  motors  this  passage  is  carried  around  the  end  cylinder, 
but  the  more  usual  plan  is  to  make  the  distance  between  the 
two  middle  cylinders  a  little  larger  than  ordinarily  and  core  an 
iniet  passage  between  them.  This  is  done  in  the  cylinder  block 
illustrated  in  Fig.  47.  Since  the  widespread  adoption  of  left 
hand  drive,  many  L-head  motors  are  cast  with  the  valve  pockets 
on  the  right  hand  side.  Some  designers  then  place  the  carburetor 
on  the  right  hand  side,  while  others  carry  the  inlet  passage  or 
pipe  to  the  left  side  of  the  motor. 

Integral  manifolds  have  not  proved  quite  as  popular  as 
block  casting  of  the  cylinders,  and  most  block  cast  engines 
£Lre  now  made  with  separate  manifolds.  This  not  only  greatly 
slmplifleB  the  task  of  making  the  castings,  but  it  materially 
reduces  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  cooling  water, 
hence  it  permits  of  a  smaller  radiator  being  used. 

Cylinders  Integral  With  Crank  Case. — ^In  recent  years 
onite  a  number  of  firms  have  adopted  the  practice  of  casting 
the  cylinders  and  the  top  half  of  the  crank  case  In  a  single 
piece,  the  cylinder  head  being  cast  separately.  This  practice 
was  first  introduced  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  and  has  proven 
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quite  succeaslul.  It  might  poMlblr  be  coneldflred  a  dludvui- 
Uge  that  it  InTolves  the  use  of  cut  Iron  in  the  crank  cue, 
and,  canaeanentlir,  on  increue  in  weight.  On  tbe  other  hand, 
there  la  the  adTantage  that  the  cylinder  block  Integral  with 
the  crank  caae  graatlr  atlffena  tbe  latter,  and  not  so  much 
ribbing  Is  required  aa  in  an  aluminum  crank  case.  From 
the  standpoint  of  coat  of  manufacture  ererything  Is  In  favor 
of  the  iron  crank  case. 

In  etght-«7linder  engines  practice  still  varlea  considerably. 
All  of  the  four  crllndera  of  each  aet  are  alms's  cast  together. 


Fig.  4& — Each  Set  of  Fouk  Cyunders  Cast  Imtbcral  With 
Half  of  Cbankcase  (Nobtbway). 

bnt  aside  from  this,  three  different  methods  haTe  gained  cnr- 
rencr-  Either  tbe  cylinder  blocks  may  be  caat  with  Integral 
cylinder  heads  and  bolted  to  an  alnmlnum  crank  case;  both 
cylinder  aeta  without  their  heada  may  be  cast  in  one  block 
together  with  the  top  part  of  the  crank  case,  or  with  the 
whole  of  the  crank  case  except  tbe  ba^e,  or  the  crank  caae 
may  be  ■pllt  vertically  and  each  half  cast  together  with  one 
set  of  cylinders  without  head.  A  design  In  which  each  ot  the 
two  cylinder  sets  tc^ether  with  one  half  of  the  crank  case 
are  cast  in  a  tingle  piece,  is  shown  in  Fig.  48. 
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Pattern  Making  and  Molding— In  the  design  of  the  cyl- 
inder it  is  well  to  consult  with  the  pattern  maker,  because  a 
cylinder  is  at  best  a  difficult  piece  to  mold,  and  the  advice  of  an 
experienced  mechanic  may  obviate  trouble  later.  Cylinder  pat- 
tern making  has  become  an  art  by  itself,  and  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  trust  a  job  of  this  kind  only  to  a  man  experienced  in  this 
particular  line. 

Cylinders  must  always  be  molded  with  the  head  downward, 

for  the  reason  that  blow  holes,  porous  spots,  etc,  are  most  likely 

to  occur  near  the  top  of  the  casting,  and  the  head  of  the  cylinder, 

which  is  the  working  end,  must  of  necessity  be  of  sotmd  metal. 

In  order  that  the  metal  may  flow  freely  to  every  part  of  the  mold 

the  latter  must  be  thoroughly  vented,  and  a  high  riser  (opening 

on  top  which  fills  with  metal  after  the  mold  is  filled)  is  provided* 

so  that  the  molten  metal  in  the  mold  may  be  subjected  to  the 

pressure  due  to  a  considerable  head,  and  all  gases  forced  out 

through  the  vents.    It  is  imprisoned  gases  that  cause  blow  holes 

and  other  imperfections. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  compression  space  is  of  such  a  simple 
geometrical  form  as  in  the  cylinder  Fig.  37,  and  when  it  is  quite 
irregular  ft  is  naturally  more  difficult  to  accurately  calculate  the 
compression  volume  provided  by  the  design.  It  is  then  a  good 
plan  to  let  the  pattern  maker  make  a  wooden  model  of  the  com- 
pression chamber.  This  can  then  be  weighed  and  its  weight 
compared  with  that  of  a  simple  geometrical  form  (cube  or 
prism)  made  of  the  same  kind  of  wood,  which  enables  its  vol- 
ume to  be  obtained  by  the  solution  of  a  simple  geometrical 
proportion. 

Testing  Castings— When  the  castings  Lave  cooled  they  are 
cleaned  of  core  sand,  the  seams,  etc.,  are  chipped  off,  and  the 
castings  are  then  pickled  or  cleaned  of  scale  in  a  sulphuric  acid 
solution. 

When  the  castings  are  received  at  the  factory  they  are  care- 
fully inspected  and  tested  for  imperfections  before  any  machine 
work  is  done  upon  them,  so  that  no  labor  may  be  wasted  on  im- 
perfect castings.  The  usual  test  is  by  water  pressure,  and  a  fixture 
and  stand  for  making  such  a  hydrostatic  test  rapidly  has  been 
described  by  Curtiss  Smith.  The  fixture,  Fig.  49,  consists  of  a 
skeleton  frame  designed  to  receive  the  cylinder  casting.  The 
frame  is  provided  with  two  trunnions  by  means  of  which  it  is 
supported  on  the  standard.  Fig.  50,  and  which  permit  of  tipping 
it  to  any  agle,  for  examining  the  bore  and  all  parts  of  the 
casting.  The  castings  are  held  in  place  in  the  frame  by  means 
of  three  thumb  screws,  two  pressing  laterally  against  the  lower 
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Fk,  49.— Cyusder  Testing  Fixtube. 

vnjacketed  portions  of  the  cylinders  and  tlie  third  centraltv 
tgaiost  the  valve  chamber.  Alt  holes  into  the  jacket  must  bf 
pinssed,  except  the  one  through  which  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
is  applied.  The  design  of  the  fixture  would  naturally  vary 
with  the  form  of  the  casting  to  be  tested.  The  one  here  shown 
was  designed  for  a  twin  cylinder  casting  with  central  openings 
in  the  cylinder  bead  and  jacket  bead.    The  hole  in  the  cylinder 


Fig.  so.— CvLiNDEi  Testing  Standard. 
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is  held  in  place  by  a  copper  washer  G  and  cotter  pin  H.  This 
washer  is  backed  up  by  a  steel  thrust  disc  I,  which  has  a  copper 
washer  /  interposed  between  it  and  a  shoulder  on  the  spindle. 
The  stem  F  is  threaded  at  its  lower  end  for  applying  pressure 
and  is  squared  at  its  upper  end  for  the  operating  handle. 

The  hole  in  the  jacket  head  is  stopped  by  a  soft  rubber  plug 
K  held  in  a  thrust  block  L  with  retaining  flange  M  and  copper 
washer  N.  This  plug  is  operated  by  the  hollow  spindle  O, 
which  screws  through  the  cast  frame  and  carries  the  spindle  F, 
The  spindle  O  extends  beyond  the  handle  P  to  form  a  stuffing 
box,  being  threaded  at  its  upper  end  to  receive  the  gland  nut  Q, 

On  the  back  of  the  cylinder  casting  for  which  this  fixture 
was  designed  there  is  a  large  square  hand  hole.  For  plugging 
this  hole  and  providing  a  water  connection  a  special  construc- 
tion is  used.  The  trunnion  at  this  side  of  the  fixture  is  made 
of  steel,  bolted  to  the  casting  and  drilled  and  tapped  to  receive 
a  damp  screw.  Grooves  S  are  planed  between  the  trunnion 
logs,  in  which  the  block  T  slides.  This  block  is  faced  with 
a  soft  rubber  packing,  which  is  held  in  position  by  flathead 
screws.  The  block  T  is  bored  and  tapped  to  receive  a  pipe 
through  which  the  testing  water  enters  the  jacket  space.  Con- 
nection to  the  water  supply  is  made  by  means  of  a  union  with 
a  short  section  of  pipe  and  rubber  hose. 

The  standard  in  which  the  above  fixture  is  mounted  consists 
of  two  end  castings  AA  held  in  place  by  spacers  B.  The  trun- 
nion bearings  are  provided  with  clamping  caps  C  which  are 
hinged  at  D  and  clamped  with  the  T  handle  E,  The  standard 
is  made  high  enough  to  allow  all  parts  of  the  testing  fixture  ex- 
cent  the  plug  stems  to  pass  over  the  spacers  B, 

Facing  and  Drilling  Cylinders — ^The  first  machining  opera- 
tion on  a  cylinder  casting  consists  generally  in  milling  off  the 
base  and  head  flanges  and  the  bosses  for  the  different  pipe  con- 
nections. The  base  flange  is  milled  first  because  the  cylinder  is 
usually  secured  to  the  boring  fixture  by  means  of  this  flange, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  twin  and  block  cylinders. 

Next  the  numerous  holes  in  the  cylinder  block  are  drilled,  and 
this  is  usually  done  in  a  multiple  drill  press.  Ordinarily  all  the 
holes  on  a  single  side,  as,  for  instance,  the  bottom  flange  holes, 
are  drilled  in  a  single  operation,  but  where  engines  are  built  on  a 
large  scale  use  is  made  of  specially  designed  drill  presses  which 
drill  holes  in  three  or  four  directions  at  one  operation. 

Two  illustrations  of  representative  operations  in  a  modem 
automobile    motor    shop    are    shown    In   Figs    51    and    52, 
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both  being  from  the  works  of  the  Dodge  Brothers  Companyt 
Detroit  The  motor  being  worked  upon  is  of  the  type  in  which 
all  of  the  four  cylinders  and  the  top  part  of  the  crankcase 
are  made  in  a  single  casting,  the  cylinder  heads  forming  a 
separate  casting.  In  Fig.  51  a  large  number  of  the  cylin- 
der castings  and  head  castings  are  clamped  to  the  carriage  of 
a  special  quadruple  spindle  milling  machine,  the  cylinders 
in  two  rows  in  the  middle  and  heads  on  each  side. 

In  Fig.  52  one  of  the  cylinder  castings,  after  having  had 
its  plane  surfaces  milled  ofF,  has  the  tap  holes  drilled  in  it 
by  means  of  a  four-way  semi-automatic  power  feed  drilL  This 
machine  bores  fifty-five  holes  in  a  cylinder  casting  in  one 
operation,  and  works  from  four  sides  of  the  casting  simul- 
taneously. The  only  attention  given  the  machine  is  when 
the  operator  places  the  castings  in  position  or  removes  them 
when  completed.  Fourteen  holes  are  drilled  in  the  top  of  the 
casting  to  take  the  studs  that  hold  the  cylinder  head  in 
place.  Twenty  holes  are  drilled  in  the  base  to  take  the  cap 
screws  that  hold  the  oil  pan,  and  eleven  and  ten  holes  are 
bored  in  the  front  and  rear,  respectively,  to  take  the  cap 
screws  that  hold  the  gear  cover  case  and  transmission  hous- 
ing to  the  cylinder  casting.  The  machine  has  a  capacity  of 
over  250  cylinder  castings  per  day.  Working  in  conjunction 
with  the  machine  is  a  twin  machine  with  the  same  number 
of  spindles.  These  spindles  are  fitted  with  taps  that  cut  the 
threads  in  the  fifty-five  holes  In  one  operation. 

Another  method  of  handling  drilling,  tapping  and  similar 
operations  on  a  cylinder  casting  is  shown  in  Fig.  53,  the 
photo  being  from  the  plant  of  the  Continental  Motor  Mfg. 
Company,  Detroit.  The  cut  shows  a  battery  of  multiple  spin* 
die  drills,  all  arranged  in  line  and  with  a  pair  of  steel  tracks 
in  the  floor  in  front  of  them.  Each  cylinder  casting,  being 
clamped  to  a  fixture  supported  upon  a  wheel  truck,  is  operated 
upon  successively  by  each  of  the  different  drill  presses.  The 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  lies  in  the  fact  that  quite  a 
number  of  successive  drilling  and  similar  operations  have  to 
be  performed  on  the  valve  seats  and  adjacent  parts  all  on 
the  same  axis,  so  that  they  could  not  well  be  performed  simul- 
taneously. Thus  the  hole  in  or  for  the  valve  stem  guide  must 
be  drilled,  the  valve  seat  must  be  bored  out,  the  valve  seat 
faced,  and  the  valve  plug  hole  must  be  drilled  and  tapped. 
In  the  Continental  plant  each  cylinder  casting,  after  being 
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milled,  is  damped  into  the  fixture  shown  and  in  eight  opera- 
tions it  comes  out  at  the  end  of  the  first  track  completely 
drilled  and  tapped.  The  fixture  is  then  switched  over  to  the 
second  or  return  track  by  means  of  the  truck  shown  in  the 
foreground/  and  a  new  cylinder  casting  is  inserted  on  the 
return  trip.  The  number  of  castings  machined  per  hour  is 
governed  only  by  the  number  of  fixtures  provided. 

Boring  and  Grinding  Cylinders. — ^The  next  operation  is  the 
roug^  boring.  This  is  done  in  either  a  horizontal  or  vertical 
boring  mill.  Generally  two  cuts  are  taken  to  remove  the  stock 
allowrd  for  finishing,  but  the  c>']inder  bore  is  left  about  0.010 
inch  small  in  diameter,  this  amount  of  stock  being  removed  by 
grinding. 

The  method  of  holding  the  cylinders  to  the  carriage  of  the 
boring  mill  differs  considerably  in  different  shops,  and  also  with 
the  type  of  cylinder  casting  to  be  bored.  Single  cylinders  are 
often  held  in  a  cylindrical  fixture,  the  upper  half  of  which  is 
hinged  to  the  lower,  so  that  the  castings  can  be  easily  put  into 
the  mill  and  removed.  In  the  case  of  twin  and  quadruple  cylin- 
ders the  general  practice  is  to  bolt  the  casting  by  means  of  its 
base  flange  to  an  angle  bracket  which  is  bolted  to  the  lathe  car- 
riage. A  number  of  special  machine  tools  have  been  designed 
for  boring  automobile  cylinders.  Some  of  these  have  revolv- 
ing bed  plates  of  double  ended  form,  so  that  a  casting  can  be 
clamped  to  one  end  while  another  is  being  bored,  and  the  ma- 
chine thus  be  kept  in  operation  almost  continuously. 

Fig.  54  shows  a  twelve  spindle  cylinder  boring  machine  man- 
ufactured by  the  Beaman  &  Smith  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.  It 
consists  virtually  of  two  machines  in  one,  each  machine  having 
six  spindles.  The  cylinder  blocks  are  placed  in  a  suitable  fixture 
as  shown,  which  is  attached  to  the  revolving  table.  This  admits 
of  a  rougjiing  cut  being  taken  with  one  set  of  spindles  and  at 
the  same  time  a  second  cut  in  the  other  six  cylinders.  While 
these  operations  are  being  performed,  two  other  cylinder  blocks 
that  have  been  finished  are  being  replaced  by  new  ones.  Such 
machines  are  sometimes  made  with  the  columns  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  instead  of  facing  each  other. 

In  boring  a  cylinder  which  is  open  at  both  ends  the  boring  bar 
may  be  supported  between  centres  in  a  lathe  or  boring  ma- 
chine, and  provided  with  a  series  of  cutters  which  are  equally 
spaced  about  the  circumference  and  along  a  portion  of  its  length. 
7  he  boring  bar  is  only  little  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  rough 
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Fig.  54.— Twelve  Spinile  Vebucal  Cyunder  B<«ing  Machine. 

cylinder  bore,  and  is  provided  with  a  mechanism  for  moving  the 
cutters  outward.  Cylinders  with  integral  heads  are  bored  with  a 
spiniJle  supported  at  one  end  only.  It  is  quite  a  probleLit  to  j^ive 
a  sufficiently  rigid  support  to  this  spindle.  Fig.  55  shows  a  cylin- 
der boring  machine  spindle  patented  by  the  Beaman  &  Smith 
Company,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  This  spindle  is  designed  for  use 
on  a  vertical  boring  machine.  A  is  the  hollow  spindle  which  is 
driven  through  the  gear  wheel  D,  secured  to  its  upper  end,  and 
has  the  boring  and  chamfering  tools  IV,  X,  Y  screwed  lo  its  lower 
end  and  secured  by  a  set  screw.    The  spindle  A  turns  on  the 
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Etationaiy  stud  C,t>eiiis  provided  with  bronze  bushing  B  B.  The 
end  thrust  due  to  the  feed  is  taken  up  on  ball  thrust  bearings 
£,  G.  The  chamferinK  toob  are  held  in  a  split  ring  X,  which  is 
clamped  to  the  spindle  A.  The  spindle,  gear,  housing,  etc^  are 
carried  on  a  long  vertical  saddle  with  adjustable  stops.  The  firm 
support  of  the  spindle  is  apparent  from  the  drawing. 


Fig.  5S. — Beauan  &  Smith  Boking  Machine  Sfihdle. 

An  arrangement  for  counterboring  the  compression  chamber  ts 
illustrated  in  Fig.  56.  This  consists  essentially  of  a  spindle  A 
with  six  inserted  cutters  B,  with  which  the  finishing  cut  is  taken. 
The  spindle  is  plit  longitudinally  into  six  equal  sectors  over  more 
than  half  its  length.  When  the  top  edge  of  the  cutters  B  reaches 
the  bottom  end  of  the  regular  bored  portion  of  the  cylinder  the 
spindle  is  expanded  by  the  conical  frustum  C,  which  is  secured 
to  the  tixture  by  means  of  which  the  cylinder  casting  is  held  to 
the  bed  plate  of  the  bormg  machine,  and  in  this  way  the  head 
end  of  the  cylinder  can  be  turned  several  hundredths  of  an  inch 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  regular  bore.    At  the  same  time  as 
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the  combnstioii  clumber  the  piston  ring  chamfer  is  turned  by 
means  of  the  tools  D. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  industry  it  was  customary  to  finish 
cylinder  bores  in  the  lathe,  four  or  1 


Ftc.  S6.— Expanding  Tool  for  Finishing  Comi 
Cbahbeb. 

taken,  the  last  with  a  very  broad  nosed  tool,  which  gave  a  con- 
paratirely  smooth  finish.  The  trouble  with  this  method  is  that 
the  cast  iron  of  the  cylinder  is  not  of  uniform  hardness.  There 
are  hard  ^ott  and  soft  spots  in  the  iron,  and  since  the  wall  of 
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the  cylinder  is  very  thin,  when  the  tool  encounters  a  hard  spot 
either  the  cylinder  wall  or  the  tool  will  spring  slightly,  and  a 
high  spot  result  Now,  in  an  engine  cylinder,  what  is  required 
is  an  absolutely  cylindrical  bore,  which  is  the  only  kind  that 
will  insure  a  gas-tight  fit  of  the  piston  rings.  To  improve  upon 
the  original  method  the  lapping  process  was  introduced,  which 
consists  in  working  a  dummy  piston  back  and  forth  in  the  bore 
of  the  cylinder  with  some  abrading  material,  like  ground  glass, 
mixed  with  oil  and  smeared  over  the  cylinder  wall.  The  ob« 
jection  to  this  method  is  that  there  is  danger  of  some  of  the 
abrasive  being  forced  into  the  metal  of  the  cylinder  wall,  and 
starting  cutting  of  the  wall  when  the  cylinder  is  in  service.  The 
smaller  sizes  of  cylinders  are  frequently  reamed  after  the  final 
cut  has  been  taken  in  the  lathe.  The  latest  process  for  finishing 
cylinder  bores  consists  in  internal  grinding. 

Alter  the  roughing  cuts  have  been  taken  the  cylinders  are 
frequently  annealed.  This  relieves  the  internal  strains  due  to 
shrinkage,  etc.,  and  renders  the  metal  of  more  nearly  uniform 
hardness.  If  the  castings  are  not  annealed  they  are  generally 
allowed  to  age  or  season  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few  days 
to  several  weeks.  The  object  of  this  "seasoning"  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  annealing. 

Cylinder  grinding  machines  have  been  developed  by  a  num- 
ber of  firms,  including  the  Heald  Machine  Co.,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  L 
In  these  grinders  the  twin  or  multiple  cylinders  are  clamped 
to  a  carriage  similar  to  a  lathe  carriage  which  has  a  longitudinal 
feed  and  a  cross  adjustment  The  grinding  wheel  and  spindle 
are  carried  in  a  rotating  head  which  is  provided  with  a  com- 
bfiiation  of  eccentrics,  by  means  of  which  the  wheel  can  be  fed 
against  the  work  or  set  for  bores  of  different  diameter.  These 
grinders  are  provided  with  several  speed  changes,  a  higher  ^eed 
being  usually  employed  for  the  finishing  cuts.  In  the  case  of  a 
twin  or  multiple  cylinder,  one  bore  is  finished  first  and  the 
casting  is  then  moved  sideways  by  means  of  the  movable  carriage 
to  bring  the  second  bore  in  line  with  the  head  of  the  grinder, 
which  can  be  accurately  done  by  means  of  a  micrometer  adjust- 
ment 

In  ordinary  grinding  work  the  metal  ground  off  and  the  parti- 
cles of  abrasive  lost  by  the  grinding  wheel  are  removed  by  a 
stream  of  water  which  is  constantly  played  upon  the  parts  being 
ground  In  cylinder  grinding  an  air  suction  is  substituted  for  this 
stream  of  water,  which  carries  the  metal  dust  and  abrasive  away 
as  fast  as  they  are  formed.    In  some  shops  water  at  a  temperature 
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Fig.  S7,— Brown  &.  Shaspe  Cvunlee  Cainder. 

of  about  180°  F.  is  kept  circulating  through  the  jadcets  while 
the  grinding  is  being  done,  the  object  being  to  have  the  cyhnder 
walls  at  as  nearly  working  conditions  as  possible.  It  is  claimed 
that  if  the  cylinders  are  ground  cold  and  an  absolutely  perfect 
cylinder  is  obtained,  the  bore  will  not  be  perfectly  true  when  the 
cylinder  is  heated  up.  One  disadvantage  of  grinding  hot  is  that 
the  bore  will  not  be  true  when  cold,  and  a  perfectly  ground  cylin- 
der may  be  rejected  by  the  inspector.  It  is  best,  therefore,  when 
grinding  hot  to  inspect  the  cylinders  while  they  are  still  hot  Cyl- 
inder bores  are  generally  tested  for  accuracy  by  means  of  limit 
gauges.  These  consist  of  two  steel  plugs  or  cylinders  differing  in 
diameter  by  one  or  two  one-thousandths  of  an  inch.  The  smaller 
one  of  the  two  should  just  enter  the  cylinders,  and  the  larger  one 
should  not. 

Valve  Plngi— The  openings  over  the  valves  are  usually  closed 
by  screw  plugs  which  are  chambered  out  to  reduce  their  weight. 
These  openings  arc  bored  to  a  diameter  A  or  ^  inch  larger 
than  the  outside  diameter  of  the  valve  head,  and  are  then 
threaded  with  a  tap  which  usually  has  12  threads  to  the  inch. 
An  asbestos  filled  copper  gasket  is  placed  underneath  the  flange 
of  die  plug  to  insure  gas  tightness.  Quite  frequently  the  spark 
plugs  are  screwed  into  these  valve  plugs,  and  the  plugs  must 
then  be  drilled  and  tapped  for  the  purpose.    The  most  commonly 
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used  thread  for  spark  plugs  is  the  S.  A.  £.  sUndard,  which 
is  H  inch  in  diameter  and  cut  with  i8  threads  to  the  inch.  The 
part  of  the  plug  below  the  flange  is  ^  inch  long.  The  priming 
cocks  also  are  sometimes  screwed  into  the  valve  plugs,  but  the 
preferred  practice  seems  to  be  to  place  them  'n  the  cylinder  head, 
to  that  the  kerosene,  etc.,  introduced  through  these  cocks  will 
be  sure  to  get  into  the  cylinder  proper. 

When  there  is  sufficient  room  between  the  valve  plugs,  as  there 
generally  is  in  T-head  cylinders,  a  stud  and  yoke  are  often  em- 
ployed for  holding  two  adjacent  valve  plugs  in  place.  The  neces- 
sary size  of  stud  may  be  found  as  follows :  Assume  a  maximum 
explosion  pressure  of  400  pounds  per  square  inch  and  let  the 
diameter   of   the  valve  plug  be  d.     Then   the   total   pressure 


on  the  plug  is  i^ 


Owing  to  the  leverages,  the  tension  on 


the  stud  is  twice  this,  and  allowing  a  factor  of  safety  of  5,  and 
considering  the  tensile  strength  of  the  material  to  be  100,000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  the  size  of  the  stud  must  be  such  that 
the  cross  section  at  the  bottom  of  the  thread  is 

aX3X40QXy</'        rf* 

4  X  100,000         ^  32 
For  a  plug  2A  inches  in  diameter  the  area  should  be 

^^h  X  2A 


32 


o.  15  square  inch. 


The  nearest  size  to  this  in  sixteenths  of  an  inch,  cut  with  as 


Fig.  58. — Thrk/.dkd 
Valve  Plug. 


Fig.  59.— Plugs  Held  Down  by  Yoke. 


Fig.  60.— Winton 
Breech  -  Block 
Valve  Closure. 
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S.  A.  E.  standard  thread,  is  %  inch.  The  yoke  must  be  de- 
signed to  have  the  same  strengdL  It  is  preferably  made  of  a 
drop  forging.  If  no  phigs  or  cocks  screw  into  the  valve  plugs, 
the  ends  of  the  yoke  can  bear  on  a  central  boss  on  the  valve  plug, 
otherwise  they  must  be  forked  and  bear  on  the  flange  of  the 
plug,  leaving  the  centre  free.  The  advantage  of  quick  removal 
of  the  plugs  with  this  method  of  fastening  is  lost  if  a  spark 
plug  is  screwed  into  the  valve  plug.  V^th  no  spark  plug, 
all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  remove  the  valve  plug  is  to  give 
the  nut  on  the  stud  a  turn  or  two,  swing  the  yoke  around  and 
lift  the  plug  out  Such  a  plug  can  be  ground  to  its  seat  and  no 
gasket  is  then  required. 

Another  form  of  quick  removable  valve  plug  embodies  the 
principle  of  the  breech  block.  A  disc  or  plate  fits  against  a 
shoulder  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valve  opening,  and  a  yoke  with 
flattened  ends  is  adapted  to  engage  with  its  ends  in  opposite 
grooves  milled  in  the  wall  of  the  opening,  which  it  enters  through 
a  slot  provided  for  the  purpose.  A  set  screw  extends  through 
the  centre  of  the  yoke,  and  by  drawing  this  up  tight  against  the 
disc  at  the  bottom  of  the  valve  plug  opening  tiie  disc  is  fixed  in 
place. 

Cylinder  Head  Closure*— It  is  comparatively  seldom  that  cyl- 
inder heads  are  cast  entirely  dosed,  although  if  they  are  made 
that  way  the  amount  of  machine  work  necessary  is  reduced.  The 
reason  for  casting  them  with  an  <^ning  is  that  the  cylinder 
core  can  tlien  be  better  supported  and  the  wall  thickness  will 
be  more  uniform.    The  jadcet  heads  are  generally  cast  with 

large  openings,  espedally  in  block 
cylinders,  which  are  closed  by  alumi- 
num plates.  Fig.  61  shows  one  rather 
popular  method  of  dosing  the  two 
openings  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder 
casting.  A  plug  is  screwed  into  the 
opening  in  the  cylinder  head.  This 
plug  is  provided  with  an  integral 
stud,  by  means  of  which  the  alumi- 
num cover  plate  is  clamped  down. 
Instead  of  making  the  stud  integral 
with  the  plug  it  can  be  screwed  into 
it  The  stud  may  be  drilled  through  its  centre  for  the  reception 
of  the  priming  cock.  In  some  motors  the  openings  in  the  cylinder 
head  and  jacket  head  are  closed  by  separate  plugs. 


FtG.  61. — Cylinder  Head 
Closure. 
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Fan  Bnctet  Sopport^In  a  consid- 
erable number  of  cars  the  bracket  for 
lupportiag  the  radiator  fan  is  fixed  to 
the  engine  cylinder,  and  if  this  arrange- 
ment is  desired,  provisions  must  be  made 
in  the  cylinder  design  for  the  necessary 
screw  holes  and  machined  surface.  The 
bracket  nstially  has  quite  a  long  over- 
hang, and  a  rigid  support  must  therefore 
be  provided  with  a  relatively  long  verti- 
cal base.  Fig.  62  shows  a  typical  design. 
The  bracket  is  held  in  place  by  substan- 
tial studs  screwed  into  the  cylinder  wall 
near  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  water 
space.     The  bracket  itself  is  provided 

with  oblong  holes  through  which  these     f,c,  (i2.— Fan  BEAOClt 
stads  pass  and  with  a  set  screw  on  top,  '  Attachment. 

the  pdnt  of  which  bears  against  the  top 

stud.    By  means  of  this  set  screw  the  bracket  can  be  adjusted  vp 
and  down  to  get  the  proper  belt  tension. 
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PISTON,  PISTON  RINGS  AND  PISTON  PIN. 

The  piston  in  a  gasoline  motor  serves  a  triple  function.  It 
forms  the  movable  wall  of  the  combustion  chamber,  allowing 
that  chamber  to  increase  and  decrease  in  volume.  It  receives 
the  pressure  of  the  expanding  gases  and  transmits  this  pressure  to 
the  connecting  rod,  and  it  forms  a  crosshead  through  which  the 
side  thrust  due  to  the  angularity  of  the  connecting  rod  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  cylinder  wall. 

The  piston  makes  of  the  combustion  chamber  a  closed  vessel 
of  variable  capacity.  Since  the  pressure  within  the  combustion 
chamber  is  sometimes  as  high  as  400  pounds  per  square  inch,  a 
high  degree  of  gas  tightness  is  essential  The  cylinder,  as  al- 
ready stated,  is  bored  so  as  to  form  as  nearly  as  possible  a  true 
cylinder.  If  the  piston  were  turned  to  exactly  the  same  diameter 
as  the  bore  over  its  whole  length  it  might  give  a  fairly  gas  tight 
joint  But  this  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  heat 
expansion.  The  piston  head  heats  more  than  the  cylinder  wall, 
because  it  is  not  water  jacketed,  and  the  head  end  of  the  piston 
also  heats  more  than  the  open  end,  which  latter  is  not  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  burning  gases,  and  receives  heat  only  by  trans- 
mission. These  facts  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  design- 
ing the  piston,  which  must  be  made  of  less  diameter  at  its  head 
end  than  at  its  open  end,  and  of  less  diameter  than  the  bore  at 
its  open  end.  If  it  were  made  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  bore, 
so  it  was  a  tight  running  fit  in  the  cylinder  when  cold,  it  would 
stick  when  the  motor  heated  up.  Since  the  piston  must  be  made 
of  smaller  diameter  than  the  cylinder  it  cannot  be  depended  upon 
to  insure  gas  tightness.  This  quality  is  attainable  only  by  means 
of  flexible,  split  metallic  rings,  called  piston  rings,  three  or  four 
of  which  are  placed  upon  the  piston  in  grooves  turned  for  the 
purpose  in  its  outer  circumference.  These  rings  are  originally 
turned  to  a  somewhat  larger  diameter  than  the  bore  of  the  cylin- 
der,  and  a  small  section  is  then  cut  out  of  them,  so  that  they  can 
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be  sprung  together  to  almost  go  inside  the  cylinder.  Their  outer 
surface  is  then  finished  off  again  while  in  this  compressed  state 
to  the  exact  diameter  of  the  bore.  Since  the  ring  was  com- 
pressed to  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  when  in  its  groove  in  the 
piston  and  inserted  into  the  cylinder,  it  will  exert  a  pressure 
against  the  cylinder  wall  over  its  entire  surface,  and  thus  insure 
practical  gas  tightness. 

Allowance  for  Differences  in  ffeat  Expansion— The  cylin* 
der  wall,  which  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  cooling  water,  never 
rises  higher  in  temperature  than  the  boiling  point,  and  its  aver- 
age temperature  at  full  load  may  be  taken  as  200^  Fahr.  The 
piston  head,  however,  which  is  not  provided  with  any  cooling 
means,  attains  a  temperature  of  about  700*"  Fahr.,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  average  temperature  in  the  combustion  chamber. 
The  open  end  of  the  piston  will  reach  a  temperature  of  about 
300^    or   a    little    more.      The    temperature    of    the    cylinder 

walls  has  repeatedly  been  determined  experimentally,  but  the 
temperatures  of  the  piston  and  rings  are  based  upon  theoretical 
reasoning,  since  their  experimental  determination  involves  great 
difficulties.  As  regards  the  temperature  of  the  piston  head, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  it  will  be  slightly  less  than  the  mean 
ordinate  which  would  be  obtained  if  a  curve  were  drawn  with 
the  cylinder  temperature  as  ordinates  and  the  time  of  a  cycle  as 
the  abscissas,  since  there  is  little  other  chance  for  the  cylinder 
head  to  dispose  of  its  heat  than  to  the  cool  gas  of  the  incom- 
ing charge.  The  piston  rings,  which  are  on  three  sides  in  con- 
tact with  metal  at  SOO**  to  600*"  Fahr.  and  on  one  side  with  metal 
at  200^  Fahr.,  will  naturally  have  a  temperature  aoout  midway 
between  these  figures.  What  concerns  us  particularly  is  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  wall  and  the 
temperatures  of  the  two  ends  of  the  piston  and  the  piston  rings, 
since  these  determine  the  differences  in  expansion  that  must  be 
provided  against  These  differences  are  500^  for  the  top  end  of 
the  piston  and  100^  for  the  bottom  end  and  the  rings.  The  ex- 
pansion of  cast  iron  is  0.000556  inch  per  inch  per  100^  Fahr., 
consequently  a  4  inch  piston  must  be  turned 

4  X  5  X  0.000556  =  O.OllI  inch 

smaller  than  the  bore  at  its  head  end  and 

4  X  1  X  0.000556  =  0.0022  inch 

smaller  than  the  bore  at  its  open  end.  These  are  the  allowances 
theoretically  required.  Slightly  smaller  allowances  are  generally 
made  in  American  water  cooled  motors,  probably  because  auto- 
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Fia  63. — Piston  Ring  Joints. 
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mobile  motors  seldom  work  at  full  load  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  subject  will  be  further  discussed  later  on. 

Forms  of  Piston  Rings— While  the  piston  ring^  bears  tightly 
against  the  cylinder  wall  nearly  all  around  there  is  a  chance  for 
gas  leaks  at  the  cut  or  split  in  the  ring.  Two  forms  of  these  cuts 
are  in  common  use.  These  are  known  respectively  as  the  diagonal 
cut  and  the  lap  joint  cut,  and  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  63.  It  is 
directly  apparent  that  with 
the  diagonal  cut  there  is  a 
leakage  path  for  the  gas  if 
the  ends  of  the  ring  do  not 
come  dose  together.  Some 
slight  space  must  be  left  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  ring 
to  allow  for  variations  in 
its  temperature,  as  com- 
pared with  the  temperature 
of  the  cylinder,  for  if  the 
ends  should  come  together 
and  the  ring  heat  up  still 
more  it  would  break.  The 
aim,    then,    should    be    to 

make  the  cut  no  greater  than  actually  required.  Since 
the  difference  in  temperature  of  the  ring  and  the  cylinder 
wall  is  limited  to  300  degrees,  the  heat  expansion  will  be 
ir)<  JX3Xaooo556.    In  the  case  of  a  4  inch  bore  it  will  be 

3.14x4x3 xaooo556"0.02i  inch. 

The  distance  apart  of  the  ends  when  the  ring  is  compressed  in 
the  cylinder  should  therefore  be  slightly  more  than  OjOSI  inch  in 
the  drcumferentia]  direction  If  the  ring  is  cut  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  the  actual  distance  apart  should  be  slightly  more  than 

0.021  X  sin  45*  a 

0.021  X  0.707  »  0.015  inch, 
say,  1-64  indi. 

Leakage  Around  Piston  Rings — ^With  a  lap  jointed  ring 
there  is  also  a  small  leakage  path  for  the  gas  at  the  joint;  it  is, 
however,  not  direct  or  straight,  as  in  the  case  of  the  diagonal 
joint,  but  tortuous.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  64.  We  found 
that  the  piston  at  its  head  end  must  be  turned  about  0.0111 
indi  small  in  diameter,  so  if  it  were  centred  in  the  cylinder  it 
would  have  a  dearance  of  0.0055  inch  all  around.  This  is  shown 
exaggerated  in  the  illustration.  The  tongues  or  overlapping  por- 
tions also  do  not  quite  fill  up  the  slots  cut  for  them,  and  the 
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4. 


ring  at  the  cut  is  only  about  one-half  the  depth  of  the  ring 
groove.  The  gas,  therefore,  passes  from  the  piston  clearance 
space  into  the  lap  joint  clearance  space,  down  the  latter  space 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ring  groove,  thence  into  and  up  the  other 
lap  joint  clearance  and  out  into  the  piston  clearance,  as  shown 
by  arrows  in  the  cut 

Another  thing  that  must  be  taken  into  account  is  that  the 
ring,  although  nicely  fitted,  is  not  an  absolutely  tight  fit  in  its 
groove.  It  has  a  slight  amount  of  play  in  the  groove,  and  it  will 
bear  against  one  side  of  the  groove  or  the  other,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  the  forces  acting  on  it  The 
slight  opening  thus  left  all  around  between  the  sides  of  the 
inston  and  the  ring  gives  plenty  of  chance  to  the  gas  to  get 
under  the  ring  during  the  compression  stroke,  when  the  ring  is 
in  contact  with  the  lower  side  of  the  groove,  but  fortunately  the 
gas  can  get  out  from  underneath  the  ring  only  through  the 
small  joint  clearance.  During 
the  power  stroke  the  top  rings  at 
least  will  also  bear  against  the 
lower  side  of  the  groove,  since 
the  gas  pressure  on  them  will  ex- 
ceed the  inertia  and  friction 
forces. 

The  leakage  path  due  to  the 
joint  clearance,  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  64,  can  be  reduced  in  vari- 
ous ways.  The  lap  joint  clear- 
ance should  be  made  as  small  as 
possible,  so  that  the  ends  of  the 
ring  come  almost  together  when 
the  ring  reaches  its  maximum 
temperature.  The  minimum  clear- 
ance can  be  calculated  in  the 
same  way  as  illustrated  in  con* 
section  with  the  diagonal  cut  ring. 

Moreover,  although  the  piston  has  an  average  clearance  of  0.0055 
inch  in  the  cylinder  all  around,  the  cuts  in  the  rings  can  be  so 
distributed  over  the  circumference  that  at  the  cut  in  one  ring 
at  least  the  piston  will  always  bear  tightly  against  the  cylinder 
wall,  so  there  is  no  chance  for  the  gas  to  get  into  the  lap  joint 
clearance. 
Gas  tifi^tness  is  particularly  essential  during  the  compression 


♦ 
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Fig.  64.— ^Leakage  Path 
Abound  Piston  Ring. 


and  expansion  strokes.    Now,  in  a  motor  turning  right  handedly 
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the  piston  is  pressed 
against  the  ris^t  side  of 
the  cylinder  wall  by  the 
connecting  rod  during 
the  compression  stroke, 
and  against  the  left  side 
of  the  cylinder  wall  dur- 


So   in   case    four   rings 


Compression  Stroke. 

are  used;  tlTe  rfngs  slTouId'  5e  placed  so  that  all  the  cuts 
will  be  in  the  plane  of  connecting  rod  travel,  two  on  one 
side,  and  two  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  piston.  If  only 
three  are  used,  as  is  more  common,  two  cuts  might  be  placed 
on  the  left  side  of  the  piston  in  the  case  of  a  motor  rotating  right 
handedly,  and  one  on  the  right  side.  The  very  common  practice 
of  spacing  the  cuts  evenly  over  the  circumference  is  evidently 
wrong. 

Material  of  Rings— In  order  to  introduce  the  rings  into 
their  grooves  they  must  be  sprung  out  sufficiently  to  pass  over 
the  pistons.  The  material  from 
which  they  are  made  must,  there- 
fore, have  considerable  elasticity, 
and  from  this  point  of  view  a 
high  carbon  spring  steel  would  be 
the  most  suitable.  But  owing 
to  the  fact  that  spring  steel  is 
harder  than  cast  iron,  such  rings 
would  tend  to  cut  the  cylinder 
bore.  Cast  iron  is  therefore  used, 
in  spite  of  its  limited  elasticity. 
The  best  grade  of  tough,  dense 
gray  iron  should  be  chosen  for 
the  purpose.  As  a  rule  the  cyl- 
indrical castings  from  which  the 
piston  rings  are  cut  are  poured 
from  the  same  "run"  in  the  foun- 
dry as  the  cylinders  and  pistons. 
It  is  claimed,  however,  that  an 
iron  with  somewhat  less  silicon 
and  more  sulphur  than  the  or- 
dinary cylinder  iron  is  more  suit- 
able for  piston  rings,  being  more 
springy  and  harder.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  the  strains  to  which  the  material  of  the  ring  is  subjected  in 


Fte.  66. 
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stripping  it  over  the  piston,  and  in  con^ressing  it  in  the  cylinder, 
depend  upon  the  thickness  of  the  ring  in  proportion  to  the  cyl- 
inder hore.  The  thickness  must  he  so  chosen  tliat  the  safe  work- 
ing stress  of  the  material  will  not  he  exceeded  either  in  stripping 
the  ring  over  the  piston,  or  later  when  the  ring  is  compressed, 
and  the  ring  should  he  so  designed  that  the  stress  in  the  ring  is 
ahout  the  same  when  it  is  heing  put  on  the  piston  as  when  it  is 

in  the  cylinder,  as  under  these  conditions  a  ring  exerting  a  cer- 
tain pressure  per  square  inch  against  the  (cylinder  wall  will  be  sub- 
subjected  to  the  least  maximum  strain,  and  the  chances  of 
breakage  will  then  be  a  minimum. 

Stresses  in  Piston  Rings — In  Fig.  66  is  represented  a  sec- 
tion A  B  C  D  oi  SL  piston  ring,  the  original  outside  radius  of 
which  is  r,  and  the  thickness  /.  Suppose  that  in  order  to  strip 
this  ring  over  the  piston  it  has  to  be  expanded  to  a  radius  n. 
The  actual  change  in  the  radius  is  comparatively  slight,  and 
some  of  the  dimensions  in  the  figure  are  exaggerated  for  the 
purpose  of  more  clearly  showing  the  effects  of  expanding  the 
ring.    The  fibres  at  the  outer  circumference  of  the  ring  will  be 

compressed,  and  the  fibres  along  the  inner  circumference  of  the 
ring     will     be    extended,    the    section    assuming     the     form 

A',  B',  C,  D\    It  is  shown  in  text  books  on  the  mechanics  of 

materials  that  the  relative  extension  of  material  under  tension 

and  its  compression  under  pressure  are  equal  to  the  stress  S,  to 

which  it  is  subjected,  divided  by  its  coefficient  of  elasticity  B. 

m  m 

Therefore,  referring  to  Fig.  66  let  5*  be  the  tension  on  the  inner 
fibres  of  the  ring,  and  — .9  the  compression  on  the  outer  fibres. 
The  tension  and  compression  are  equal,  because  the  ring  is  sub- 
jected to  plain  bending  stresses.    We  may  then  write 

^S      A^  B^  —  AB      A^  Bf  _ 
E   "         AB         "  AB       ^ 

s    jya^Dc    lya 


i5""         DC  DC 

Ttaaspoeing, 


—  I. 


+  1 (34) 


A^  B^      —  S 
AB  •"    E 

^-4  +  1 (35) 

DC        E 

But  A  B  :  D  C^r  :  r^t^ 
93iAA^  B'  cD"  a^r^:rx-i 
Dividing  the  lower  proportion  by  the  upper 

A'  B^      D^C^      rj      rx  —  i . 
AB    '    DC^ r    *  r--  t 
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AS  DC 


n(3«>Md(jA 


S 


r  — / 


r(r|— /)  — r,(r— /) 
r|(r  — /)  +  r(r|— #) 

a  r  ri  —  ^  (r  +  rj) 


/  (n  —  r) 


.(JS> 


«  r  ri  —  /  (r  +  r,) 

This  equation  gives  the  stress  in  the  ontennost  fibres  of  the 
ring  when  expanded  to  an  outer  radius  n  to  be  stripped  over  the 
piston.  It  is  now  to  be  determined  what  this  radius  tx  must  be. 
If  the  ring  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  stress  when  stripped 
over  the  piston  as  when  compressed  in  the  csiinder,  its  outer 
radius  r  when  in 
the  free  state  must 
be  a  mean  between 
the  radius  n  when 
it  is  expanded,  and 
the  radius  f%  of 
the  cylinder  bore. 
Now,  suppose  that 
the  ring  is  concen- 
tric, of  thickness  t, 
and  that  it  can  be 
so  manipulated  that 
it  will  form  a  true 
circle  when  ex- 
panded so  that  it 
will  just  pass  over 


Fig.  67. 


the  piston.  Then  the  outside  radius  n  will  be  rt  -«-  f.  In  reality  the 
ring  when  expanded  by  applying  opposing  tangential  forces  to  its 
end,  as  shown  in  Fig.  67,  will  not  form  a  true  circle,  but  approach 
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an  ellipse  in  form,  owing  to  the  fact  that  when  thus  expanded  the 
balding  moment  on  the  ring  is  a  maximum  opposite  the  cut, 
and  that  is  where  most  of  tiie  bending  takes  place.  This  ten- 
dency to  localization  of  the  bending  can  be  counteracted  by  ap- 
plying pressure  to  the  ring  in  the  direction  toward  the  centre, 
about  75  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  cut  By  applying  this  ex- 
pedient when  inserting  the  ring  into  its  groove  it  need  not  be 
expanded  to  an  appreciably  greater  ridius  than  fi  +  Z  to  get  it 
over  the  piston.    We  then  have 

ri  =  r,  +  / 

a 
Inserting  these  values  in  equation  (56) 


2 


t 


s 


4 '•,'-7+  — 


But  r%  is  equal  to  one-half  the  cylinder  bore,  or  to  — .    Hence 

a 

^^^^^'^.tl ^^^^ 

4  "^    4 
In  this  discussion  we  have  assumed  that  the  ring  is  concentric, 

L  e.,  of  uniform  thickness  all  around,  and  that  when  it  is  stripped 
over  the  piston  its  curvature  is  changed  uniformly  over  the 
whole  circumference.  In  practice,  however,  these  conditions  do  not 
entirely  hold  true.  Both  in  expanding  the  ring  and  in  compress- 
ing it  the  stress  will  be  greatest  at  the  point  opposite  the  cut, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  this  part  of  the  ring  that  demands  special 
investigation,  because  if  that  is  so  proportioned  that  it  is  not 
overtaxed,  the  rest  of  the  ring  will  be  safe. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  /  in  actual  piston  rings  is  only  about 

^9  the  expression  L  1  l^  in  the  denominator  of  the  right  hand 

30  4^4 

member  in  equation  (37)  can  be  neglected  in  comparison  with 

y  without  appreciable  error  (less  than  one  per  cent.),  and  the 

equation  then  becomes 

•^-^^ <3« 
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which  may  be  transformed  into 

'-*/!"• <«• 

The  coefficient  of  elasticity  E  of  cast  iron  is  about  i5,ooo/x)0l 
Since  the  stress  is  practically  unchangeable,  it  may  be  compara- 
tively high,  say  15,000  pounds  per  square  mch.  These  values  in- 
serted in  equation  (39)  give 

^,  V      15.000  _»=  ft. (^) 

r       15,000,000  32 

With  a  concentric  ring  this  is  nearly  the  maximum  thickness 
which  can  be  safely  gotten  on  to  the  piston,  though  with  an  ec- 
centric a  somewhat  greater  thickness  is  permissible  at  the  point 
opposite  the  cut. 

The  general  practice  in  this  country  is  to  have  the  ring  one- 
half  as  thick  at  the  cut  as  opposite  the  cut  In  that  case,  calling 
t  the  thickness  opposite  the  cut,  we  have 

which  inserted  in  equation  (36)  give 

S=£ If! 

4 

Neglecting  the  expression  — -^ /> -|-  !!sf ,  this  redi 

4 


S^£ 


16  r," 


SabstitntiBg  -  for  r,  we  gift 

2 


4  «<• 


-/ 


and  assuming  the  same  stress  and  coefficient  of  dastidty  at 
above,  we  get  for  the  permissible  thickness  opposite  the  cut 

ij— ^ (41) 

This  gives  about  5-32  inch  for  a  4  inch  piston,  and  A  inch  for 
a  5  inch  piston. 

Pressure  Against  Cylinder  Wall— This  pressure  is  radially 
outward  and  should  preferably  be  uniform  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  ring.  It  is  balanced  by  an  equal  and  opposite 
reaction  of  the  cylinder  wall  against  the  ring.  We  will  denote 
this  reaction  per  square  inch  by  ^,  and  the  width  of  the  ring 
(the  dimension  in  the  direction  of  piston  travel)  by  w. 
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The  reaction  of  the  cylinder  wall  on  the  ring  produces  a 
bending  effect  in  the  latter  which  subjects  the  material  of  the 
ring  to  a  certain  stress.  The  pressure  of  the  ring  against  the 
cylinder  wall  and  the  stress  in  the  material  of  the  ring  are 
mutually  related,  and  we  will  now  investigate  this  relation 
We  will  take  a  cross  section  of  the  ring  at  Q  Fig.  68,  and  find 
the  bending  moment  for  that  section. 


Fia6& 


Consider  a  small  strip  da  of  the  ring  surface  between  A  and  C 
The  area  of  this  strip  is  evidently  w  da,  and  the  total  pressure 
on  it,  ^  tt^  da.  This  pressure  can  be  divided  into  two  com- 
ponents, one,  p  w  da  sin  ^,  parallel  to  the  cord  A  C,  and  the 
other,  p  w  da  cos  ^,  perpendicular  to  the  cord  A  C.  It  is  di- 
rectly apparent  that,  considering  the  pressure  acting  on  the 
entire  arc  A  C,  the  components  parallel  to  cord  A  C  vanish. 
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and  it  is  only  the  components  perpendicular  to  ^  C  that  pro- 
duce a  bending  moment  at  C. 

Considering  the  expression  for  this  i>eTpendicular  component, 
we  find  that 

because 

Angle  G  E  F  W wangle  HEM, 
H  E  being  perpendicular  to  E  F  and  E  M  perpendicular  to 
E  G,  and 

Angle  H  E  Af  =  angle  E  M  C^ 
H  E  being  parallel  to  M  C,    The  line  £  Jf  is  a  tangent  to  the 
arc  A  C  3t  E,  and  comprises,  therefore,  the  short  section  da  of 
this  arc. 

The  component  of  the  radial  pressure  on  da  perpendicular  to 
A  C  is  therefore  p  w  dc.  That  is,  that  component  of  the  radial 
pressure  on  any  small  strip  da  across  the  circumference  of  the 
ring  which  produces  a  bending  moment  at  C  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  area  of  the  projection  of  that  strip  on  the  cord 
A  C,  into  the  radial  pressure.  As  this  applies  to  every  small 
strip  of  the  arc  A  C,  it  follows  that  the  total  pressure  producing 
a  bending  moment  at  C  is 

^pwdc  =  pzt/AC. 

But 

0  $ 

A  C=  a  ^  ^  sin  —  =  2  rj  sin  —  ' 

a  2 

The  above  force  acts  on  the  point  C  through  lever  arms  vary- 

ing  in  length  from  zero  to  2  r^  sin —  ,  the  mean  length  being 

a 

/eari  sia  —  • 

a 

consequently  the  bending  moment  at  C  is 

M^  2/  a/  r,*sin«  -  =  ^"^^'sin'  t . 

222 

The  resistance  to  bending  of  a  rectangular  section  of  base  w 

and  height  \  is 

;„       ST     Srvt^ 

Mr  = ss • 

c  6 

The  bending  moment  is  equal  to  the  resisting  moment,  and 
we  may  therefore  write 

226 
from  which  it  follows  that  the  radial  pressure  of  the  ring  is 
^_        S         /"  .    . 

^~TT"6^ <*^ 

3  sin'  -^ 
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We  started  out  with  the  supposition  that  p  was  constant, 
and  by  analyzing  equation  (41)  we  find  that  in  case  the 
thickness  of  the  ring  is  constant,  p  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  sine  of  half  the  angular  distance  from  the  cut 
in  the  ring.  The  only  way  in  which  p  can  be  made  constant  is 
by  varying  the  thickness  /  of  the  ring  with  the  angular  distance 

from  the  cut,  /  appearing  in  the  numerator  and  sin  -~   in  the 

a 

denominator  of  the  expression  for  p.  Equation  (41)  may  be 
transformed  to   read. 


VH^i 


0 

For  the  point  opposite  the  cut,  for  which    —  -90  degrees  and 


sin    —   =1,  we  have 

2 


2 


"•        -     5 


V 


11. 


But  the  thickness  at  this  point  has  already  been  fixed  by  equa- 
tion (39),  which  may  be  changed  to  read 


/f 


Hence  we  may  write 

E^  S 
/— -^ (43) 

This  equation  shows  that  the  radial  pressure  of  the  ring 
varies  only  as  the  square  of  the  stress  in  the  material;  hence, 
since  the  permissible  stress  is  limited,  the  radial  pressure  is 
closely  limited  as  to  its  higher  values.  If  we  assume  the  former 
valoes  for  the  working  stress  and  coefficient  of  elasticity,  viZi, 
S'^iSfioo  pounds  per  square  inch  and  £"=151000,000,  then 

^  15.000  X  15.000  _  -  pounds  per  square  inch. 
3  X  15,000,000 
Eccentric  vs.  Concentric  Rings— At  90  degrees  from  the 
cat,  for  which 

—  =  45  degrees, 

a 

0 
sin  —  =  0.707, 

a 
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a 
the  thiekBMs  shonld  be 

At  the  ends  of  the  ring,  that  is,  at  the  cut,  for  which 

eagle —  =  O, 

2 
2 

and  the  thidcness  of  the  ring  should  therefore  he  sera  This 
condition  must  be  fulfilled  if  a  ring  which  is  originally  turned 
on  its  outer  circumference  to  a  ctrde  of  greater  diameter  than 
the  bore  is  to  fit  into  the  bore  with  a  uniform  pressure  over 
its  entire  surface.  In  practice,  however,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  reduce  the  thickness  of  the  ring  to  nothing  at  tiie  cut 
Not  only  would  such  a  ring  be  exceedingly  delicate  in  handling, 
but  it  would  certainly  not  be  gas-tight  near  the  cut  The 
above  mathematical  discussion,  however,  clearly  shows  the  reason 
for  making  piston  rings  eccentric,  that  is,  of  less  thickness 
near  the  cut  than  opposite  the  cut  This  is  done  with  the  object 
of  making  the  pressure  on  the  cylinder  wall  more  nearly  equal 
all  around  the  ring.  Eccentric  rings  are  almost  universally 
used  in  this  country,  though  in  Europe  concentric  (uniform 
thickness  rings)  are  extensively  used.  A  noted  German  writer^ 
Hugo  Guldner,  in  his  work  on  the  internal  combustion  motor» 
recommends  the  use  of  concentric  rings,  because,  as  he  says,  the 
object  of  eccentric  rings,  viz.,  uniform  pressure  all  arotmd» 
cannot  be  attained  anyhow.  While  an  absolutely  uniform  pres- 
sure cannot  be  attained  in  this  way,  uniformity  can  be  approached, 
and  that  is  worth  something.  Of  course,  this  advantage  is 
partly  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  eccentric  ring  leaves  con- 
siderable space  in  the  groove  near  the  cut  and  the  gas  will  pass 
around  it  easier  if  it  does  not  make  a  tight  joint  with  the 
side  of  the  groove. 

Width  of  Ring — ^The  consensus  of  opinion  among  engineers 
is  that  it  is  best  to  make  the  rings  comparatively  narrow.  For 
instance,  for  a  5  inch  piston,  four  rings  each  9-32  inch  wide, 
would  be  considered  superior  to  three  rings  each  f$  inch  wide. 
A  good  rule  is  to  make  the  width  of  the  ring 

«/=^ (43) 

20 
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If  the  rings  acre  made  narrower  the  length  of  the  piston  can 
be  redoced  and  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts  thus  minim- 
ized, which  increases  the  speed  of  maximum  output,  and  con- 
sequently the  output  itself.  A  shorter  piston  also  means  a 
shorter  cylinder,  and  consequently  a  lighter  motor.  Besides, 
the  amount  of  power  lost  on  account  of  the  friction  of  the 
rings  increases  almost  directly  with  the  width  of  the  rings.  If 
the  rings  are  carefully  made  so  they  bear  firmly  against  the 
cylinder  wall  all  around,  nothing  will  be  gained  by  making  the 
width  of  the  rings  more  than  one  and  one-half  times  their 
maximnm  thickness. 

Manufacture  of  Rings— Piston  rings  are  made  from  hollow 
cylindrical  castings  or  blanks.  Fig.  69,  cast  with  three  or  four 


Fig.  69. — Piston  Ring  Blank. 

lugs  at  one  end,  by  means  of  which  they  can  be  bolted  to  the 
face  plate  of  a  lathe  or  to  a  special  plate,  which  in  turn  is  bolted 
to  the  face  plate.  The  castings  are  generally  made  of  sufficient 
length  to  furnish  from  12  to  15  rings  each.  As  a  rule,  the 
blanks  are  turned  up  on  the  outside  and  bored  out  on  the  in- 
side, but  in  some  cases  they  are  not  finished  on  the  inside,  be- 
cause it  is  considered  that  the  scale  makes  the  ring  more  springy. 
At  the  end  where  the  lugs  are  the  casting  may  be  provided  with 
a  flange  to  stiffen  it  while  it  is  being  machined. 

A  fixture  for  turning'  the  ring  blanks  eccentrically  is  shown 
in  Fig.  70.  A  circular  disc  A  is  secured  to  the  face  plate  B 
of  the  lathe  by  means  of  three  bolts.    It  swivels  around  the  top 

bolt  C»  this  being  permitted  by  oblong  slots  through  which  the 
other  two  bolts  D  and  E  pass.  The  swivel  motion  is  limited  by  a 
stop  i»n  F.  The  ring  blank  is  bolted  to  the  plate  A  by  means 
of  four  studs  S,  In  machining  up  the  casting,  the  disc  A  is  first 
swung  over  to  one  side  as  far  as  stop  pin  P  permits,  and  fixed  in 
plac^  and  the  outside  is  turned  up.  Then  the  disc  is  swung 
ov«r  to  the  opposite  side  and  tightened,  and  the  casting  is  bored 
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Pig.  70.— Eccentuc  Turning  FbtruiE. 


ont  The  degree  of  eccentricity  depends,  of  coarse,  npmi  the 
range  of  travel  of  the  pin  F  in  its  slot.  In  the  illustration,  the 
distance  from  C  to  the  centre  of  the  catting  is  one-half  the  dis- 
tance from  C  to  P,  and  the  eccentricity  will  therefore  be  eqaal 
to  one-half  the  motion  of  F  in  its  slot. 

After  the  blank  is  thus  finished  up,  the  rings  are  cut  at  llie 
same  setting  by  means  of  a  multiple  cutter  tool,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  71.  A  casting  A,  secured  to  the  lathe  carriage,  is  drilled 
with  a  number  of  holes  equal  to  the  number  of  rings  to  be  cut 
Irom  one  casting.  These  holes  are  tapped  for  adjnsttng  screws 
for  the  tools,  and  vertical  slots  are  then  milled  in  the  casting 
for  the  cutters,  central  with  the  adjusting  screw  holes.  The  cut- 
ters are  clamped  down  to  the  too)  rest  in  pairs  by  means  of  small 
clamping  plates  held  by  two  screws  each.  The  tools  are  set  so 
that  any  one  of  them  has  a  slight  lead  over  the  one  next  to  it  in 
the  direction  toward  the  lathe  head,  so  that  the  ting  cut  from 


Fic.  71.— Cutting  Oft  Tool. 
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tbe  end  of  the  casting  farthest  from  the  head  will  be  detached 
first  Since  the  casting  remains  in  the  position  in  which  h 
was  bored,  it  will  revolve  concentrically  with  the  inner  surface 
which  will  facilitate  the  cutting  off  operation.  It  is  common  to 
sli^tly  round  the  nose  of  the  toots  on  the  side  toward  the  lathe 
bead.  This  leaves  a  fin  on  the  casting  when  a  ring  is  detached, 
which  is  removed  before  the  next  ring  is  cut  off. 

QrlBdlog  RlBZ»~~It  is  now  common  to  grind  piston  rings  on 
both  sides  and  on  the  circumference,  and  in  turning  the  blank 
and  catting  off  the  rings  the  proper  allowance  must  be  made  for 
this  grinding.  The  allowance  in  width  for  grinding  on  the  udes 
should  be  from  twenty  to  thirty-one  thousandths  of  an  inch.  The 
next  operation  consists  in  grinding  the  sides  of  the  ring.  This  Is 
done  on  a  special  piston  ring  grinding  machine  on  which  tbe 


Pig.  72.— Heaik  Pistok  Ring  Gmkotk. 
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rings  are  held  by  means  of  a  magnetic  chuck.  Such  a  piston 
ring  grinder  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  72. 

Next  the  rings  are  cut  open.  This  operation  differs,  of  course^ 
according  to  -whether  the  ring  is  to  have  a  diagonal  joint  or  a 
lap  joint  In  either  case  the  cutting  is  done  on  a  hand  miller 
with  a  cutter  of  exactly  the  right  width  for  the  slot  to  be  cut 
After  this  operation  it  is  best  to  submit  the  rings  to  a  test  before 
doing  any  further  work  upon  them,  so  as  to  minimize  the  waste 
due  to  rejections.  The  easiest  way  to  make  this  test  con- 
sists in  forcing  the  ring  over  a  tapered  arbor  to  a  certain 
mark  and  rejecting  all  rings  which  show  more  than  a  certain 
permanent  set,  determined  by  measuring  the  width  of  the  slot 
before  and  after  the  test 

Next  the  rings  are  ground  on  the  outside,  and  in  order  that 
they  may  perfectly  fit  the  cylinder  after  being  ground  and  exert 


FlG.  73.-~PiSTON  Ring  Clamp. 

an  even  pressure  all  around  their  circumference,  as  nearly  as  that 
is  possible,  they  are  first  compressed  in  a  fixture,  then  clamped 
on  an  arbor  while  in  the  compressed  state,  and  finally  ground 
down  to  the  exact  diameter  of  the  cylinder  bore.  A  clamp  suit- 
able for  compressing  the  rings  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  73.  It  con- 
sists of  two  semi-cylindrical  shells  of  cast  iron  with  double 
hinges  on  one  side  and  a  hinged  clamp  screw  and  correspond- 
ing lugs  on  the  other.  This  clamp  is  bored  out  to  a  diameter 
equal  to  the  bore,  plus  the  grinding  allowance.  The  rings  are 
assembled  into  this  clamp  in  such  a  way  that  the  cuts  are  stag- 
gered, which  makes  them  hold  together  better  after  the  clamp 
is  removed.  This  staggering  is  facilitated  by  three  slots  cut  in 
the  inner  surface  of  the  damp  at  equal  angular  distances.  When 
the  rings  are  all  assembled  in  the  clamp,  the  latter  is  drawn  up 
tight  and  is  passed  over  the  arbor.  Fig.  74,  on  which  the  rings 
are  to  be  ground.  This  arbor  is  provided  with  two  collars. 
The  one  on  the  left  is  of  such  a  diameter  that  the  clamping 
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Fia  74.— Ring  Gbinding  Axbob. 


fixtttfe  will  just  pass  over  it,  by  which  means  the  rings  are 
centred  on  the  arbor.  The  collar  on  the  right  hand  side  is  of 
the  exact  diameter  of  the  cylinder  bore  to  which  size  the  rings 
are  to  be  finished.  The  collar  on  the  left  may  be  integral  «with 
the  arbor,  but  if  it  is  loose  it  should  be  held  from  turning  by  a 
l»in  or  key,  as  should  the  other  collar.  This  collar  is  drawn  up 
tightly  by  means  of  a  hexagonal  nut,  the  clamp  is  then  removed, 
the  arbor  is  placed  in  the  lathe  or  grinding  machine  and  the 
rings  are  ground  to  size.  While  one  set  is  thus  being  ground  the 
clamp  can  be  filled  up  again  with  rings.  The  collars  should 
preferably  be  case  hardened. 

Hand  Fitting  of  Rings— The  above  description  applies  to 
the  method  of  manufacturing  piston  rings  in  large  plants.  When 
rings  are  made  on  a  small  scale,  as  for  experimental  motors,  it 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  install  the  somewhat  elaborate  equip- 
ment described  above,  and  the  rings  are  then  fitted  by  hand.  They 
are  cut  ofiF  from  the  blank  with  a  tool  which  gives  a  very  smooth 
surface,  the  feed  being  comparatively  slow,  so  that  the  sides  will 
fit  a  carefully  turned  groove  without  any  further  finishing.  After 
the  ring  has  been  split  by  means  of  a  saw  or  file  (the  latter  in 
the  case  of  the  lap  joint  ring),  the  workman  will  file  the  ring 
off  on  the  outside  at  those  points  where  he  knows  from  experience 
that  metal  has  to  be  removed  in  order  to  make  the  ring  fit  the 
bore.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  ends  of  the  ring  near  the 
cot  Next,  the  surface  of  the  bore  is  smeared  with  a  mixture  of 
red  lead  and  oil,  the  ring  is  introduced  into  the  bore,  then  with- 
drawn, and  any  spots  which  are  reddened  are  filed  down  more, 
because  the  radius  at  these  points  must  evidently  be  reduced  in 
order  to  make  those  parts  of  the  ring  which  are  not  reddened 
bear  against  the  cylinder  wall.  In  this  way,  after  repeated  trials, 
a  fair  fit  of  the  ring  in  the  cylinder  is  finally  obtained.  The  ring 
can  be  further  fitted  after  the  motor  has  been  run  for  some  time, 
when  it  will  be  noticed  upon  removing  the  piston  from  the 
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cylinder  that  the  rings  are  polished  at  some  points  and  blackened 
with  carbon  at  others,  where  the  gases  have  blown  through. 
By  filing  down  the  polished  portions  of  the  ring,  the  degree  of 
gas  tightness  can  be  further  increased. 

Peening  tbe  Rings^In  foreign  shops  piston  rings  are  often 
fitted  by  peening.  This  operation  consists  in  striking  the  surface 
of  the  ring  sharp  blows  with  a  special  peening  hammer  while  it 
is  being  held  on  an  anvil.  Successive  blows  are  struck  at  short 
distances  until  the  entire  portion  of  the  ring  which  seems  to  have 
too  big  or  too  small  a  curvature  has  been  covered.  The  blows 
from  the  peening  hammer  spread  the  metal,  consequently  by 
peening  the  ring  on  the  outside  the  radius  of  curvature  of  that 
portion  of  the  ring  which  is  being  peened  Is  reduced,  while  by 
peening  the  ring  on  the  inside  the  radius  of  curvature  is  in- 
creased. THit  mediod  is  Hlustrated'  in~~iPig.  ^75.  One  American 
firm  manufactures  concentric  rings  which  are  peened  by  means 
of  a  special  machine  to  equalize  the  pressure  all  around. 


Pig.  75. — ^Peening  Piston  Rings. 


Dimensions  of  Ring  Blanks— We  will  assume  that  the  ring 
is  to  be  eccentric,  that  its  maximum  thickness  is  to  be  6/27.5 
and  its  minimum  thickness  b/55.  Then  the  outside  diameter 
of  the  finished  ring  in  the  free  state  is  evidently 
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a 
For  grinding,  an  allowance  of  0.008  b  should  be  made.    Hence 
tiie  blank  should  be  turned  to  an  outside  diameter 

d^ssx.027^-f~o.oo8&Bsz.035& (44) 

and  to  an  inside  diameter 

A"  ^  —  0.0376  =  0.973  d (45) 

In  splitting  the  ring,  enough  stock  must  be  taken  out  so  that 

when  the  ends  are  brought  to  within    —   inch  of  each  other, 

350 

the  new  diameter  is  equal  to  the  bore  plus  the  finish  allowance^ 
that  is, 

6+0.008  b-iJOoS  b. 
The  outer  circumference  must  therefore  be  reduced  by 
1.035  IT  6 — iJOoSw b -0,027  wb^o.cSs  b  inch. 
The  slots  cut  are  equal  in  width  to  this  reduction  in  the  circum- 
ference plus  the  clearance  allowance,  which  is  —  or  0.004  b, 

250 

making  a  total  of  o.o80  b,  say  0.09  b. 

The  above  rules  for  dimensioning  the  rings  are  based  on  a 
stress  of  15,000  pounds  per  square  inch  in  the  metal  when  the 
ring  is  compressed  in  tiie  bore  and  slightly  more  when  it  is 
stripped  over  the  piston  (because  of  the  impossibility  of  expand- 
ing it  so  its  inner  circumference  will  just  fit  the  piston).  If  the  iron 
from  which  the  rings  are  made  will  not  stand  this  stress  without 
taking  an  undue  permanent  set,  then  the  formulae  can  be  changed 
on  the  basis  of  a  lower  stress.  But  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
rings  as  stiff  as  the  material  will  atand,  as  then  the  cylinder 
will  be  more  nearly  gas  tight  and  there  will  be  less  trouble 
from  carbon  adhering  to  the  finished  surface  of  the  bore. 

The  reason  why  quite  a  few  manufacturers  favor  the  diagonal 
joint,  when  the  lap  joint  is  generally  considered  to  be  better  from 
the  standpoint  of  gas  tightness,  is  undoubtedly  that  the  tongues 
of  a  lap  jointed  ring  for  an  automobile  motor  are  very  small 
and  correspondingly  delicate.  For  a  4  inch  bore,  for  instance, 
the  tongues  are  only  about  3-32  inch  wide.  In  order  to  make 
them  less  breakable  they  should  be  provided  with  a  fillet,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  76.  It  is  also  advisable  to  have  the  tongues  some- 
what shorter  than  the  length  that  must  be  cut  out  of  the  ring  in 
order  to  reduce  its  diameter  sufficiently.  For  instance,  it  was 
stated  above  that  practically  }i  inch  must  be  cut  out  of  a  4-inch 
ring  to  allow  it  to  be  compressed  from  the  original  diameter 
to  the  diameter  of  the  bore.    But  a  H  inch  tongue  would  be 
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Fig.  76.--Su)rnNG  Lap  Joint  Ring. 

easily  long  enough,  and  the  two  slots  in  the  ring  must  then  be 
milled  so  that  they  overlap  %  inch.  After  milling,  the  inner  faces 
of  the  tongues,  which  are  to  go  together,  must  be  dressed  up 
with  a  fine  file  and  before  the  ring  is  finally  passed  on  to  the 
stock  room  one  of  the  things  that  should  be  ascertained  by  the 
inspector  is  that  when  compressed  to  an  outside  diameter  equal 
k>  the  bore  there  is  a  clearance  at  the  end  of  the  tongues  equal 
to  Ojoo4  b. 

Diagonal  cut  rings  are  most  extensively  used  at  present  for 
automobile  motors.  The  angle  made  by  the  sides  of  ttie  cut  with 
the  sides  of  the  ring  varies  between  30  and  45  degrees.  The 
amount  to  be  cut  out  of  the  ring  in  the  circumferential  direction 
is,  of  course,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  lap  jointed  ring, 
viz.,  0.09  b.  But  the  milling  cutter  used  in  cutting  the  slot 
should  be  only  0.09  ^  sin  a  in  width ;  that  is,  for  a  45  degree  slot 
cutter  should  be  0.064  b  wide  and  for  a  30  degree  slot  0.045  6* 

Some  manufacturers,  in  order  to  insure  that  the  top  ring  will 
bear  firmly  against  the  cylinder  wall,  cut  a  couple  of  small  slots 
in  its  top  side,  so  the  pressure  in  the  combustion  chamber  will 
get  into  the  groove  and  press  the  ring  out  This  has  the  advan- 
tage that  the  ring  pressure  against  the  cylinder  wall  will  be 


I 
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Fia  77^-^Marmon  Compound  Piston  Ring. 
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greatest  when  gas  tightness  is  most  essential,  but  it  adds  to  the 
friction  and  wear. 

Special  Sings — ^A  number  of  manufacturers  have  adopted 
special  designs  of  piston  rings,  with  the  object  of  preventing 
the  leakage  due  to  the  cuts  in  the  ordinary  ring.  A  ring  of  this 
type*  the  Marmon,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  11.    It  consists  of  one 

wide  concentric  ring  which  goes  into  the  bottom  of  the  groove, 
and  two  narrow  concentric  rings  which  are  placed  in  the  top  of 
the  groove.  All  three  of  the  rings  are  slotted  straight  across, 
and  the  three  cuts  are  spaced  120  degrees  apart,  the  narrow 
rings  being  held  in  position  on  the  wide  ring  by  pins  riveted 
into  the  latter.  The  advantage  of  this  compound  ring  is  that  the 
gas  cannot  blow  through  the  joints,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
joints  in  adjacent  rings  are  located  at  an  angular  distance  of 
120  degrees  and  the  narrow  rings  fit  nicely  together  on  their  ad- 
jacent sides,  where  they  are  ground,  and  are  pressed  against  on 
their  under  side  by  the  wide  ring.  Two  such  compound  rings 
are  used  on  each  piston. 


Fig.  78.— Special  Forms  of  Piston  Rings. 

Considerable  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  recent  years  in 
tiie  elimination  of  the  gap  in  the  ring,  which  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  leakage.  Abroad  a  ring  comprising  two  complete 
tumsy  known  as  the  Lehmann  double  spire  ring  (Fig.  78A), 
seems  to  have  considerable  vogue.  It  is  a  concentric  ring  and 
apparently  is  cut  with  a  very  fine  circular  saw  after  the  blank 
has  been  tiurned  up  and  cut  off.  In  this  country  the  leakproof 
piston  ring,  shown  in  Fig.  78  at  B,  has  been  on  the  market  for 
some  years.  It  consists  of  two  separate  rings,  one  having  an 
outward  and  the  other  an  inward  flange,  the  flange  on  one  ring 
obturating  the  slot  in  the  other.  Both  rings  are  turned  concen- 
trically, and  uniform  pressure  is  aimed  at  by  placing  the  slots 
on  opposite  sides,  so  that  the  non-uniformity  of  the  outward 
pressure  of  one  ring  is  compensated  by  that  of  the  other.  The 
separate  rings  are  prevented  from  sliding  upon  one  another  by 
a  pin,  but  the  complete  ring  is  free  to  turn  in  the  groove. 
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Pinning  Rings— If  the  rings  arc  to  remain  in  a  certain 
position  in  the  grooves,  they  must  be  prevented  from  rotating 
by  means  of  pins.  In  large  gas  engines  the  rings  are  always 
pinned*  and  the  same  practice  was  formerly  followed  in  th^ 
automobile  industry,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  pinning  of  the 
very  small  rings  required  for  automobile  motors  involves  con- 
siderable difficulty.  It  has  been  largely  given  up.  The  argument 
in  favor  of  pinning  is  that  if  the  rings  are  free  they  may  rotate 
in  their  grooves,  and  it  may  happen  that  all  of  the  cuts  come  in 
line  with  each  other,  in  which  case  the  gas  tightness  would  be 
seriously  impaired.  Automobile  manufacturerSf-'however,  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  chances  of  all  of  the  cuts  coming 
in  line  are  exceedingly  small,  and  even  in  that  case  there  wtU 
not  be  such  serious  leakage  if  the  joint  clearance  is  small.  In 
heavy  gas  engine  practice  it  is  customary  to  rivet  a  pin  into 
the  piston  wall  at  the  middle  of  the  groove  and  drill  a  hole 
through  the  ring  at  the  middle  of  its  width,  into  which  the  pin 
may  extend.  But  with  rings  as  narrow  as  commonly  used  for 
automobile  motors,  even  a  one-sixteenth  inch  hole  would  seri- 
ously weaken  the  ring,  by  concentrating  the  stress.  Conse* 
quently,  about  the  only  practical  method  of  pinning  a  ring  con- 
sists in  drilling  two  small  holes  through  the  ring  at  that  point 
where  the  slot  is  to  come,  at  a  distance  apart  equal  to  tiie 
width  of  the  slot,  so  that  when  the  ring  is  slotted  and  the  ends 
are  brought  together  there  will  be  a  space  at  the  joint  for  the 
pin.  There  is  undoubtedly  less  need  for  pinning  the  rings  when 
both  cylinder  and  rings  are  ground  truly  cylindrical  than  when 
they  are  fitted  to  each  other  by  a  prolonged  "rtuming  in"  process* 

Handling  Piston  Rings — ^It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  piston  rings,  especially  for  such  small  cylinders  as  are  used 
in  automobile  work;  are  extremely  delicate  and  must  be  liandled 
very  carefully  when  placed  on  the  piston,  and  still  more  so  when 
taken  off.  In  expanding  the  ring  previous  to  stripping  it  over 
the  piston,  pressure  must  be  applied  to  the  free  ends  evenly, 
and  various  simple  tools  for  this  purpose  have  been  devised. 

The  Piston  Pin— The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  pistoo 

are  determined  by  both  the  piston  rings  and  the  pttHoft  pin,  an<l 
having  concluded  our  study  of  the  piston  rings,  it  will  be  advia-* 
able  to  take  up  the  piston  pin  before  passing  on  to  the  pbton 
itsdl  The  piston  pin  is  a  cylindrical  metal  part  which  is 
generally  firmly  secured  at  its  ends  in  bosses  cast  integral  with 
the  piston,  and  whose  central  portion  has  a  bearing  in  the  small 
end  of  the  connecting  rod.     Sometimes  the  arrangement  is  re* 
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versed  and  the  piston  pin  is  clamped  in  the  small  end  of  the 
connecting  rod  and  has  bearings  in  the  piston  bosses.  The  piston 
pin  dimensions  are  calculated  by  considering  the  pin  first  as  a 
bearing  journal  carrying  a  certain  load  per  square  inch  of  pro* 
jected  area,  and,  secondly,  as  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends 
and  nniformly  loaded  between  supports.  A  tubular  pin  is  pref- 
erable to  a  solid  one,  because  for  the  same  maximum  fibre 
strain  and  bearing  pressure  it  will  be  lighter.  Hence^  the  piston 
pin  is  generally  made  hollow. 

Maximam  Explosion  Pressures — ^In  determining  the  proper 
diameter  of  the  piston  pin  (as  well  as  other  parts  subjected  to 
the  force  of  explosion)  account  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that 
widely  different  compression  pressures  are  in  use,  and  that  in 
consequence  the  explosion  pressures  in  different  automobiles  dif- 
fer greatly.  Of  modem  stock  car  motors  some  use  a  compres- 
sion pressure  of  60  pounds  per  square  inch  gauge  and  others  as 
high  as  90  pounds.^  The  maximum  explosion  pressures  are 
roughly  proportional  t»  these  figures,  and  it  is  obvious  that  if 
the  explosion  pressure  in  one  motor  is  50  per  cent  greater  than 
in  another,  the  former  should  have  relatively  stronger  parts. 

The  maximum  explosion  pressure  is  a  somewhat  elusive  figure, 
for  it  depends  not  only  on  the  compression  ratio  but  also  on  the 
form  of  the  compression  chamber,  the  location  of  the  spark 
plug  terminals,  the  intensity  of  the  spark,  the  temperature  of  the 
cylinder  walls  and  possibly  other  factors.  The  maximum  pressure 
undoubtedly  occurs  when,  owing  to  defective  ignition,  several 
charges  have  been  missed  and  the  motor  speed  has  been  reduced, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  compression  space  contains  an  un- 
usually large  charge  of  pure  mixture.  It  is  obvious  that  no 
very  accurate  figure  can  be  given  for  the  maximum  explosion 
pressure^  bat  we  will  not  be  far  wrong  in  assuming  that  this 

TABLE  IV. 

Compresaioii  Explosion  Pressures 

Ratio  (r).  Maximum  Norma] 

3  230  173 

3.2  250  187 

3.4  274  20s 

3.6  298  224 

3.8  321  241 

4 344  258 

4.2  368  276 

4.4  392  294 

4.6  414  313 

4.8 437  323 

5  460  345 
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pressure  is  four  times  the  absolute  compression  pressure  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  cylinder  is  filled  with  charge  to 
atmospheric  pressure  at  the  beginning  of  the  compression  stroke. 
This  gives  maximum  pressures  for  different  compression  ratios, 
as  compiled  in  Table  IV. 

Calculation  of  Pistoil  Pin^The  length  of  the  bearing  por- 
tion of  the  piston  pin  should  be  as  great  as  possible,  but  it  is 
limited  by  the  consideration  that  if  the  pin  is  fixed  in  the  piston 
bosses  the  latter  must  be  sufficiently  long  to  provide  room  for 
a  means  for  locking  the  pin,  such  as  a  set  screw.  In  automo- 
bile motors  the  maximum  length  available  for  the  bearing  is 
equal  to  about  one-half  the  bore.    Therefore 

'=- (46) 

With  a  maximum  explosion  pressure  p  per  square  inch,  as  de- 
termined from  the  above  table,  the  total  pressure  on  the  piston  is 

4 
When  the  motor  is  being  started  or  is  running  at  very  low 

ispeed  the  pressure  on  the  piston  pin  is  the  same  as  that  on  the 

piston.    At  high  speed  the  former  is  considerably  less  than  the 

latter,  owing  to  the  inertia  of  the  piston,  which  opposes  the 

force  of  the  explosion.    But  the  size  of  the  piston  pin  should  be 

governed  by  the  maximum  pressure  sustained  by  it,  and  the 

inertia  may  therefore  be  neglected. 

If  we  denote  the  diameter  of  the  pin  by  d,  then  the  projected 

bearing  surface  is 

» ,     dh  _ 
2 
and  the  maximum  unit  bearing  pressure  is 


db  2d 

2 
The  average  pressure  on  piston  pin  bearings  is  about  2,500 
pounds  per  square  inch.  This  may  seem  very  high,  but  is  per- 
missible because  the  rubbing  speed  is  so  low.  It,  however,  neces- 
sitates the  use  of  a  hard  bearing  metal  lining,  such  as  phosphor 
bronze  or  special  bearing  bronze  in  the  connecting  rod. 

Iience 

2d 
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^rb^       b^ 


d^ 


«-!l^(appr.) (47) 


5.000       z,6oo 

The  inside  diameter  of  the  pin  may  be  determined  as  follows: 
The  pin  is  one  of  the  reciprocating  parts  and  should  be  as  light  as 
possible— consistent  with  the  necessary  strength.  It  i8»  there- 
fore, generally  made  of  a  material  of  high  tensile  strength,  such 
as  high  carbon  steel,  nickel  steel  or  nickel-chrome  steeL  If 
3^  per  cent,  nickel  or  an  equally  tenacious  steel  is  used  a  work- 
ing stress  of  TOfiOO  pounds  per  square  inch  may  safely  be  allowed. 

The  piston  pin  may  be  regarded  as  at  uniformly  loaded  beam 


Fie.  79, 

supported  at  both  ends  (Fig.  79).    It  is  made  a  pretty  tight  fit 
in  the  bosses,  and  the  latter  are  rendered  rigid  by  a  wide  rib 
connecting  them  to  the  cylinder  head.    Calling  P  the  total  pressure 
on  the  pin  and  /  its  length  between  supports,  the  maximum  bend- 
ing moment  is 

8  ""  16  ™    64 
The  resisting  moment  of  a  hollow  section  of  outside  diameter  d 
and  inside  diameter  d^  is 

Equating  the  bending  and  resisting  moments* 


64    ""  32  \      d      ) 


d 
rf*  — flft* 


2S 
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and 

dx^^d^-^, <*« 

We  will  now  calculate  the  sizes  for  a  piston  pin  for  a  4x5  incb 
motor  with  a  compression  ratio  of  4.5.  The  maximnm  explosion 
pressure  with  this  compression  ratio  is  400  pounds  p«c  square 
inch.    The  length  of  bearing  is 

—  =2  inches, 

2 

The  outside  diameter  of  the  pin  is 

,*jt_  4x45? =,*«». 

x,6oo        z,6oo 
The  inside  diameter  is 


iA^^^nZ7^4^„o.77  inch, 
y  aX2o»ooo  "  ^ 

say  ^  inch. 

If  ordinary  carbon  steel  is  used  it  is  better  to  limit  the  stress 
to  15,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  inside  diameter  would 
then  work  out  to  about  $i  inch  in  the  above  example.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  piston  pin  works  under  rapidly  alternat- 
ing stress;  that  is,  under  the  most  severe  conditions  possible. 
The  ends  of  the  bore  through  the  pin  are  frequently  tapered 
out,  since  there  is  comparatively  little  strain  on  the  pin  there. 
The  pin  is  always  hardened  and  ground. 

Piston  Bosses — ^The  diameter  of  the  piston  bosses  must  be 
about  X.5  d,  where  d  is  the  outside  diameter  of  the  piston  pin, 
and  as  a  rule  the  bosses  are  slightly  tapered,  increasing  in  dtam* 
eter  toward  the  piston  wall 

Locking  Piston  Pins — The  piston  pin  must  be  prevented  from 
moving  lengthwise  in  the  piston  bosses  or  "drifting,"  for  if  one 
of  its  ends  should  come  in  contact  with  the  cylinder  it  would 
soon  start  to  cut  the  cylinder  bore.  In  order  to  minimize  the 
cutting  if  the  pin  should  come  loose,  it  is  well  to  round  off  the 
outer  edges  of  the  pin  when  it  is  being  machined. 

One  method  of  holding  the  pin  in  place  lengthwise  consists 
in  placing  a  piston  ring  around  the  piston  central  with  the 
piston  pin,  as  shown  at  A,  Fig.  80.  This  ring  is  usually  made  of 
somewhat  greater  width  than  the  regrular  piston  rings,  but  of 
the  same  maximum  thickness.  A  second  method,  which  is  em- 
ployed on  quite  a  number  of  foreign  motors,  is  illustrated  at  B. 
A  hole  is  drilled  through  the  wall  of  the  hollow  piston  pin  to 
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KcdTf  the  tapered  eui]  of  a  pin  screw  screwed  through  the  wall 
of  the  piston  boii.  The  end  of  the  piston  pin  ii  split  through 
the  centre  of  the  hole  for  the  locking  screw  with  a  saw,  so  that 
the  pin  will  be  expanded  by  the  tapering  portion  of  the  pin 
screw  and  securely  held  in  the  piston  boss.  The  pin  screw  is 
prevented  from  unscrewing  by  means  of  a  split  pin,  the  pro- 
jecting ends  of  which  are  longer  than  the  distance  of  the  screw 


Fig.  80.— Piston  Pin  Locking  Means. 

from  the  piston  wall.  A  somewhat  similar  method  is  shown 
at  C.  In  ibis  case  the  pin  of  the  locking  screw  is  not  tapered, 
and  instead  of  the  split  pin  through  the  head  of  the  screw,  a 
nail  or  pin  is  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  pin  of  the  pin  screw 
inside  the  hollow  piston  pin. 

At  D,  Fig.  80,  is  shown  a  patented  locking  device  used  on  the 
motors  of  the  Autocar  Company.  That  portion  of  the  piston 
pin  where  the  locking  device  comes  is  left  solid,  and  a  radial 
hole  is  drilled  into  it  into  which  is  inserted  first  a  coiled  spring 
and  then  a  double  diameter  plunger.  When  the  piston  pin  is  put 
in  place  this  plunger  is  "submerged"  in  the  hole,  and  when  the 
plunger  comes  opposite  a  hole  drilled  in  the  wall  of  the  piston 
boss,  the  outer,  smaller  diameter  portion  of  the  plunger  will  enter 
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this  hole,  and  thus  lock  the  piston  pin  in  place.  At  £  is  shown 
the  locking  method  employed  by  the  Locomobile  Company  of 
America.  This  is  very  similar  to  the  method  illustrated  at  C, 
except  that  in  place  of  the  pin  used  at  C  a  wire  is  passed 
through  the  holes  through  the  two  pin  screws  and  has  its  ends 
turned  back.  At  F  is  shown  the  locking  means  employed  on  the 
Franklin  motor.  The  piston  pin  is  held  from  rotating  by  a  pin 
passing  transversely  through  one  of  its  ends  and  into  a  slot  cut 
In  the  wall  of  the  piston  boss  from  the  outside  of  the  piston;  it 
is  held  against  longitudinal  motion  by  a  split  pin  passing  through 
the  piston  boss  and  piston  pin  wall  at  the  other  side  of  the 
piston. 

Piston  Pin  Fastened  in  Connecting  Rod.^-Quite  a  few 

manufacturers  now  secure  the  piston  pin  in  the  connecting  rod 
small  end,  so  that  the  pin  has  bearings  in  the  piston  bosses.  One 
advantage  of  the  arrangement  is  that  larger  bearing  surfaces 
can  be  secured  in  this  way  than  with  the  pin  bearing  in  the  con- 
necting rod.  Among  die  American  makers  who  follow  or  have 
followed  this  practice  may  be  mentioned  Reo,  Hupp,  Jeffery  and 
Briscoe.  The  length  of  the  bearing  surface  can  be  made  as 
much  as  0.7  b  with  this  construction.  The  outside  diameter 
may  be  found  by  means  of  equation  (47).  In  order  to  find  the 
required  inside  diameter  we  proceed  as  follows:  The  ends  of 
the  pin  in  this  case  form  cantilever  beams  uniformly  loaded,  the 

total  load  on  each  being   4<    If  we  consider  that  the  projectmg 

end  of  the  pin  is  0J5  b  then  the  maximum  bending  moment  is 
evidently 


-Xo.35ft 

I ^  0.0675  ^b-=^^^^21l£l. 

«  4 

The  resisting  moment  is  again 


Therefore 


S2\     d     } 

0.7^/ =  ^(^^) 
5 
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S 


=  ^rf4-2i 


7^/rf 


When  tbe  piston  pin  has  bearings  in  the  piston  bosses  it  is 
generally  secured  in  the  connecting  rod  by  means  of  a  clamping 
screw  which  passes  through  a  split  boss  on  the  side  of  the 
hub  at  the  upper  end  of  the  rod  The  hole  for  the  screw 
is  drilled  in  such  a  position  that  the  screw  will  pass  slightly 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  piston  pin,  the  latter  being  grooved 
for  the  purpose.  The  screw  may  be  locked  in  position  by  means 
of  a  spring  washer,  but  in  order  to  insure  absolute  security  it 
is  well  to  add  a  split  pin,  passed  through  the  head  of  the  screw. 


Fig.  81. 


Fig.  82. 


of  such  a  size  that  the  connecting  rod  will  prevent  the  screw 
from  turning.  The  most  common  arrangement  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  81  and  a  variation  is  shown  in  Fig.  82. 

Where  the  piston  pin  has  its  bearings  in  the  piston  pin  bosses 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  latter  should  be  provided  with 
bearing  bushings,  as  cast  iron  is  a  good  bearing  material  under 
low-speed  operating  conditions,  and  it  is  customary  to  have 
the  pin  bear  on  the  bosses  direct.  Some  makers  have  the  piston 
pin  free  in  both  the  piston  and  the  rod  and  merely  provide 
against  drifting  by  a  spring  ring  of  square  steel  lodged  in  a 
groove  in  each  piston  boss  bore  near  the  outer  end. 

Side  Pressure  on  Cylinder  Wall — ^It  was  shown  in  at  pre- 
vious chapter  that  when  the  momentary  efiFective  pressure  on  the 
piston  per  square  inch  of  piston  head  area  is  denoted  by  Pp  and 
the  angle  which  the  connecting  rod  makes  with  the  cylinder 
axis  by  ^,  then  the  reaction  of  the  cylinder  wall  against  the 
piston  per  square  incn  of  piston  head  area  is 
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P»  =  Pp  tan  ^.    (Eqnatioa  25^). 

The  pressure  of  the  piston  against  the  cylinder  wall  is  equal  and 
opposite,  and  for  practical  purposes  may  be  represented  by  the 
same  equation.  It  is  then  necessary  to  find  the  values  of  the  re- 
sultant pressure  and  of  tangent  ^  for  different  points  of  the 
stroke  and  multiply  corresponding  values  together.  The  effective 
piston  pressure  is  equal  to  the  resultant  of  the  momentary  gas 
pressure  in  the  cylinder  and  the  inertia  force.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  take  points  corresponding  to  the  completion  of  ai. 
0.2,  0L4,  06  and  a8  of  the  stroke,  beginning  at  the  top  end,  and 
determine  tfie  values  of  the  restdtant  pressure  and  of  tan  ^  for 
these  potas.  We  will  take  the  indicator  diagram  shown  in  Fig. 
15  as  a  basis.  The  inertia  forces  are  obtained  from  Table  I, 
and  are  added  to  the  corresponding  gas  pressures.  The  re- 
spective values  of  the  gas  pressures  and  inertia  forces,  and  the 
resultant  pressures,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Point  of  stroke 0.1  0.2  0.4  0.6  0.8 

Gas  pressure    192  151  98  68  52 

Inertia   force    —95  —65  —11  +33  -|-63 

Restdtant    "TSA  86         "1?  "loT  "ll5 


» 


The  next  problem  is  to  find  the  values  of  tangent  ^  for  the 
different  points  on  the  stroke.  The  angle  ^  which  the  connecting 
rod  makes  with  the  cylinder  centre  line  depends  upon  the  angular 
position  0  of  the  crank  and  the  ratio  n  of  the  coimecdng  rod 
to  the  length  of  stroke — 

sin  ^  a  !!El  (aquation  z8  a) 
ai» 

We  also  found  (equation  ao)  that  the  distance  of  the  pistoo  head 
from  the  top  end  of  the  stroke  is 

X  =  —  (l— C08«)  +  fl/ 


Multiplying  both  sides  by  4  n. 


^  n  ap  =  ^(4  If  — 4  If  cos  ^ +•!«■•)• 

2 

Snbstitating  z  —  cos'  B  for  sin'  B. 

4i»flp=—  (4i«  —  411  cos  tf  -A-  I  —  cos'^ 

Dividing  both  sides  by  —  and  transposing. 
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cos*  tf  +  4  »  cos  tf=s4«  +  x— 8is  — • 

Completing  the  aqoare. 

cos'  ^  -f  4  «  cos  ^  +  4fi*^4fi*  +  4if  +  x  —  8it-!»* 
Eztncting  roots, 

cos  tf  +  2  n  =s  4/4  it'+ 4 »  4- <  ^Sm -7-* 
and.  transposing, 

cos#=|/4«*  +  4«  +  x— 8«-y  —  a« <49) 

This  equation  enables  us  to  determine  direcUy  the  crank  angle 
#  corresponding  to  any  piston  position.  We  then  determine  from 
a  table  of  sines  and  cosines  the  value  of  the  sine  of  ^,  which  we 
divide  by  2»  (equation  i8a.)  This  gives  us  the  sine  of  the 
connecting  rod  angle  ^.  Then,  from  a  table  of  sines,  we  find  the 
corresponding  angle,  and  finally  from  a  table  of  tangents,  the  tan- 
gent of  this  angle.  The  results  of  the  various  steps  are  given  in 
the  following  table  (for  »«2)  : 

Point  of  stroke 0.1  o.s  0.4              ^'^  o*' 

Cos  $ 0.837  0.669  o-S'S  —0.076  —0.507 

8fai  # O.S47  0.743  0.950           0.997  0.80s 

Sia  ^ 0.Z37  0.186  0.J37           0.S49  0.215 

^ 7*5*'         10*43'         «3*43'        14*  as'  «•  as' 

Tan  ^ 0.138    0.189    0.944     0.S57     0.S90 

Multiplying  the  values  of  Pp  by  those  of  tan  ^,  we  get  the 
following  values  for  the  piston  pressure  on  the  cylinder  wall  for 
different  points  of  the  stroke  (in  pounds  per  square  inch  o' 
piston  head  area) : 

Point   of   stroke 0.1  0.2  0.4  0.6  0.8 

Prcssore  of  cylinder  waU 13.4  16.2  21.2         25.9  25.2 

In  a  similar  manner  we  can  determine  the  side  pressures  on  the 
piston  wall  during  the  other  strokes. 

The  values  here  given  are  the  aide  thrusts  per  square  inch 
of  piston  head  area.  To  get  the  total  side  thrust  we  multiply 
by  the  piston  head  area  in  square  inches. 

Fig.  83  shows  the  total  side  thrust  on  the  cylinder  wall 
of  a  8%  z  6-inch  motor,  having  reciprocating  parts  weighing 
4.38  lbs.,  compression  and  expansion  curves  like  those  shown 
in  Fig.  15,  and  running  at  1,800  r.p.m.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  side  thrust  changes  direction  at  the  beginning  and  near 
the  middle  of  each  stroke,  except  the  power  stroke.  The 
average  value  of  the  total  side  thrust  in  this  motor  under 
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?«!  81— Side  Thrust  on  Cylindeb  Wall  or  3yi  x  5  Ihch 
Engine  at  1800  R.P.M. 
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tli»  conditions  stated  Is  about  lift  lbs.  Now,  the  wear  on  tbe 
piston  and  cylinder  vail  la  proportional  to  the  average  side 
thmst  per  muare  inch  of  bearing  surface,  consaquently  the 
effectlTO  bearing  surface  should  be  made  proportional  to  the 
total  average  side  thrust  For  the  average  side  thrust  per 
■Quare  Inch  of  bearing  Burtace  throughout  the  four  strokes 
we  maj  take  12  Ibe.  Hence  In  the  3H  x  S-Incli  engine  ire 
should  need  pistons  with  an  effective  bearing  length  of 

i^"°3g  =  2.62  (214)   inchet. 

While  the  method  above  described  seems  to  be  moat  logical 
to  determine  the  piston  length,  as  It  makee  the  effective  bear- 
ing area  proportional  to  the  average  bearing  pressure  at  full 
engine  load,  In  practice  a  short  cut  Is  generally  employed  by 
making  the  total  piston  length  proportional  to  the  diameter. 
In  tbe  majority  of  engines  the  length 

If  =  1.2  6  —  1.3  6. 

In  the  case  of  the  84  x  6-Inch  piston.  If  W9  figure  on  four 
piston  rings  each  3A6  Inch  wide,  the  length  occupied  bj 
the  rings  will  be  %  Inch. 

It  is  customary  to  undercut  the 
piston  for  a.  certain  length  on  each 
side  of  the  piaton  pin  axis,  the 
chief  reason  for  this  being  the 
fact  that  the  flexure  of  the  piston 
inn  when  under  load  is  likely  to 
deform  the  piston  surface  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  piston  bosses,  so 
that  it  will  not  bear  evenly.  The 
length  of  this  under-cut  portion 
may  be  made  equal  to  OJ  b.  In 
the  present  case  this  length  would 
be  Hi  inches.  The  total  length 
of  the  piston  would  therefore  be 

The  mean  bearing  pressure 
of  12  pounds  per  square  inch 
is  a  good  average  figure.  This 
pressure  can  be  varied  somewhat 
according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  motor  is  to  be  used 
For  a  light  motor  for  a  speedster, 

etc,  a  greater  pressure  can  be  &!•      Fk.  84. — Foacss  ok  Pistom 
lowed,  while  for  a  truck  motor  a  in  Motion. 
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lower  pressure  win  be  advisable  on  account  of  the  increased  life 
of  the  piston  and  blinder  which  it  insures. 

Effect  of  Piston  Friction — ^When  the  piston  is  at  rest  it  b 
held  in  equilibrium  1^  three  forces,  viz.,  the  gas  pressure  Pp  on 
the  piston  head,  the  connecting  rod  thrust  P«  and  the  reaction 
of  the  cylinder  wall  F>  against  the  piston  (Fig.  84).  When, 
however,  the  piston  is  moving  another  force  comes  into  play, 
namely,  the  f rictional  force  F  at  the  contact  surface  between  the 
piston  and  cylinder.  This  force  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
side  pressure  F>  on  the  cylinder  wall  by  the  friction  ooeflBdent  p. 
The  latter  may  be  taken  at  0.05.  The  direction  of  the  force  F  is 
opposite  to  the  direction  of  motion.  The  force  F  does  not  add  to 
or  subtract  from  the  mean  pressure  against  the  cylinder  wall,  but 
it  affects  the  distribution  of  that  pressure.  It  has  a  tendency  to 
turn  the  piston  around  the  piston  pin  axis,  the  turning  moment 
being  Fyjb/z,  This  turning  moment  is  equal  to  a  couple  produced 
1^  two  forces  F/2  acting  on  the  piston  perpendicularly  to  the  di- 

fection  of  the  force  F,  at  distances  -^  from  tiie  piston  pin  axis. 

Distribution  of  Side  Thmst— The  component  of  the  con- 
necting rod  reaction  which  resulu  in  side  pressure  on  the  cyl- 
mder  wall,  passes  through  the  piston  phi  axis  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  is,  therefore,  a  concentrated  force. 

The  reaction  of  the  cylinder  wall 
on  the  piston,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  distributed  over  the  en- 
tire bearing  surface  of  the  piston. 
If  the  piston  had  a  bearing  sur- 
face over  its  entire  length  and 
the  piston  pin  were  exactly  at 
the  middle  of  its  length,  then  the 
reaction  would  be  evenly  dis- 
tributed over  the  entire  bearing 
surface.  But  if  the  piston  pin 
axis  were,  under  these  condi- 
tions, nearer  the  head  end  of 
the  piston,  for  instance,  then 
the  reaction  would  be  greater 
at  the  head  end  than  at  the 
open  end  of  the  piston.  The 
specific  pressures  at  the  two 
ends    under    these    conditions 


Fig.  85.— DisTWBunoN  of 

Surface  Pressxtsx  with 
Unsymmetrical  Load. 
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would  be  inversely  proportional  to  their  distances  from  the  piston 
pin  axis,  and  the  pressure  would  decrease  uniformly  from  the 
head  end  to  the  open  end  This  effect  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  85. 
The  grooves  disturb  the  distribution  of  the  pressure  somewhat, 
and  their  presence  mttst  be  taken  into  account 

Best  Location  of  Pin— What  we  want  is  a  uniform  distri- 
bntion  of  pressure  over  the  entire  bearing  length  of  the  piston. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  by  moving  the  piston  pin 
farther  toward  one  end  of  the  piston  the  pressure  at  that  end 
is  increased.  If  there  were  no  ring  grooves  the  pressure  would 
be  equally  distributed  when  the  piston  is  at  rest,  if  the  piston 
pin  were  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  piston.  The  presence  of 
the  grooves  would  lead  us  to  move  the  pin  down  from  the 
centre,  while  the  couple  due  to  the  frictional  force  when  the 
piston  makes  the  power  stroke  would  lead  us  to  move  it  upward, 
in  order  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  oonple;  Where,  then, 
is  the  best  position  for  the  pin? 

Let  us  assume  that  the  piston  in  regular  operation  presses 
against  the  cylinder  wall  with  a  uniform  pressure  a  per  inch 
of  leogtb^-Htfae  result  we  desire  to  attain.   Let  ns  call  the  length 


Fia  86,— Diagram   of   Pistok   Moments. 
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of  the  piston  (  and  let  the  piston  pin  axis  be  at  a  distance  x 
from  the  head  end.  The  total  pressure  of  the  piston  against  the 
cylinder  wall  is  then 


'-('-f) 


-     being  the  length  occupied  by  the  rings.    We  will  assume  that 

the  rings  are  evenly  distributed  between  the  head  end  of  the  pis- 
ton and  the  piston  pin  axis,  which  is  generally  very  nearly 
the  case^ 

Taking  moments  around  the  piston  pin  axis  (Fig.  86), 

_,(,_.,  (iji)_oxe5,(,-±)(i). 

Simplifying  and  transposing, 

Dividing  by  o"  and  multiplying  by  5, 

5jr»  —  6X  +  025&/  —  0.05  6*  =  5  /■  +  5  jr*  —  10  /  jr. 
Transposing, 

lO/jT  —  6jr  =  5/'  +  0.05  6*  —  025  h  I, 
and 

^  _  5f  +  0.05y~0.25fr/  f^. 

*- 10/-6 ^^^ 

In  the  example  of  a  3.5x5  inch  engine,  which  we  considered 
a  little  further  back,  we  found  that  the  piston  had  to  be  4.5 
inches  long.    Substituting  the  values 

6  =  3.5  /  =  4.5 

in  equation  (50)  we  get 

(5  X  4.5  X  4.5)  +  (0.05  X  3.5  X  3.5)  —  (025  X  3.5  X  4.5) 
'  "■  (10  X  4.5)  —  3.5 

=  2.36  (2><)  inches. 

That  is  the  piston  pin  axis  should  be  2^  inches  from  the 
head  end. 

Thickness  of  Piston  Walls— It  is  a  very  common  practice  to 
connect  the  piston  head  and  piston  bosses  by  a  rib  of  sub- 
stantially the  form  shown  in  Fig.  87.  This  rib  considerably 
strengthens  the  cylinder  head  and  permits  it  to  be  made  thinner 
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than  if  no  rib  were  provided.    It  also  relieves  the  side  wall  of 
the  piston  of  some  strain  and  permits  of  this  wall  being  made, 
thinner.     Pistons  of  very  small  diameter  are  occasionally  made, 
without  this  rib,   while  pistons   of  large   size  sometimes   have 
four  or  six  equally  spaced  ribs  joining  the  head  to  the  side  wall 
of  the  piston. 

The  head  can  also  be  strengthened  by  making  it  convex  or 
bulging  outwardly,  and  this  form  of  head  is  frequently  met 
with,  a  second  reason  for  its  use  being  that  when  a  high  com- 
pression ratio  is  desired  it  helps  to  reduce  the  compression  vol- 
ume. It  is,  however,  a  better  plan  to  make  the  head  plane,  as  in 
that  case  its  surface  in  contact  with  the  hot  gases  is  a  minimum*. 

and  the  piston  will  then  absorb  less  heat.  Since  it  is  not  provided 
with  any  cooling  means  this  is  a  matter  of  considerable  moment.. 

In   developing  formulae   for  the   thickness   of  the   different^ 

parts  of  the  piston  wall,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  o^ 

these  walls  are  machined  on  one  side  only,  and  some  allowance 

must  be  made  for  inaccurate  core  work.    That  is  to  say,  the  for« 

mulae  for  the  thicknesses  should  be  of  the  form 

where  /  is  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  h  the  bore  and  a  and  e  are' 
constants,  c  being  allowance  for  inaccuracies  in  the  casting. 
In  pistons  of  the  type  represented  in  Fig.  87,  the  head  thickness- 
may  be  made 

th  =  0.032  b -|-  0.060  inch (51) 

If  eccentric  rings  are  used  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  ring  is 

=0.0364  ft, 

27-5 
and  the  depth  of  the  groove  must  be  made  about  10  per  cent' 

greater,  viz., 

dg^o.04b (52) 

The  thickness  of  the  piston  wall  where  the  ring  grooves  are 
located  can  be  determined  by  the  equation 

^Q  B9  0.062  ft +  0.10  iiu;A (53) 

and  the  thickness  at  the  lower  end  hy  the  equation 

/I  B3  0.02  ft  -|-  0.05  inch • (54) 

The  whole  matter  of  piston  dimensions  is  at  present  in  a  state 
of  development,  but  the  above  rules  are  suitable  for  pistons  for 
moderate  speed  engines. 

Allowance  for  Heat  Expansion— The  average  American 
practice  in  regard  to  piston  clearance  allowance  is  to  allow  2 
thousandths  of  an  inch  per  inch  of  cylinder  bore  at  the  head 
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end  of  the  piston,  and  Ya  thousandth  at  the  bottom  end,  the  piston 
being  tapered  from  the  head  end  toward  the  bottom  end.  The 
piston  diameter  at  the  head  end,  therefore;  should  be 

<fc  =  0.998  h (S5) 

and  the  piston  diameter  at  the  bottom  end, 

A=o.9995  fr (S6) 

Some  makers  reduce  only  the  uppermost  land  and  make  the 
remainder  of  the  piston  cylindrical. 

Nnmber  and  Location  of  Rinss*— Practice  is  about  evenly 
divided  between  the  use  of  three  and  of  four  rings.  If  a  light, 
compact  motor  is  desired,  it  will  be  advisable  to  limit  the  num* 
ber  of  rings  to  three,  while  if  lightness  is  not  such  an  important 
consideration,  it  will  be  better  to  use  four.  Generally,  all  of  the 
rings  are  placed  on  that  part  of  the  piston  above  the  piston  pin, 
but  occasionally  a  ring  is  placed  near  the  lower  or  open  end. 
This  is  an  inheritance  from  stationary  gas  engine  practice.  It 
is  sometimes  claimed  that  the  object  of  this  ring  is  to  aid  in  the 
«fistribution  of  the  oil,  but  the  original  purpose  for  which  the 
ring  was  placed  at  the  lower  end  was  to  have  it  over-travel  tiie 
bottom  end  of  the  cylinder  bore,  and  thus  prevent  the  forming 
of  a  ridge  where  the  travel  of  the  lowest  ring  ends.  It  is  usual 
to  cut  two  or  three  circular  grooves  in  the  outer  surfaces  of  the 
piston  near  the  lower  end  for  the  distribution  of  the  oil 

Sample  Design— Having  thus  derived  formulae  for  all  the 
principal  piston  dimensions,  we  are  now  in  position  to  design  a 
piston  for  our  3.5x5  inch  motor.  The  required  length  has  already 
been  determined  to  be  4.5  inches,  and  the  best  location  of  the 
piston  pin  axis  as  2J6  (2f$)  inches  from  the  head  end.  The 
diameter  of  the  piston  at  the  head  end  will  be 

3.5  X  0.998  =  3.493  inches, 
and  the  diameter  at  the  bottom  end — 

3.5  X  0.9995  =  3.496  itches. 
The  thickness  of  the  head —     , 

3.5  X  0.032  +  0.060  =  0.182  (3/16)  inch. 
The  depth  of  the  ring  grooves — 

3.5  X  0.04  =  0.140  (9/64)  inch. 
The  thickness  of  the  piston  wall  at  the  upper  end— 
3i  X  a062  +  0.10  =  0J17  (5/16)  inch, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  piston  wall  at  the  lower  end^ 

33  X  0.02  +  0.05  =  0.12  (M)  inch. 
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Fu.  S7.— Typical  Cast  Iion  Piston. 


The  oeccsiaiy  diameter  of  the  piston  pin  hu  already  been 
found  to  be  M  inch,  that  of  the  piston  bossei  IH  inches,  and 
the  length  of  the  piston  bosses,  ^  inch.  The  length  of  the  tmder- 
cnt  portion  of  the  piston,  which  is  symmetrical  witfa  the  piston 
ptn  axis,  will  be 

as  X  M  =  1.05  (aay  Hi  incktt) 
This  undercut  may  be  made  1/64  of  an  inch ;  that  is,  the  piston 
at  this  portion  may  be  reduced  to  3  15/32  inches  in  diameter. 
The  width  of  the  piston  rings  is 

3.5  -5-  20  =  0.175. 
It  win  be  found  that  four  rings  can  be  placed  on  the  top  end  of 
the  piston  and  each  of  the  "lands"  between  rings  made  3A6  inch 
wide. 

Since  the  wall  of  the  piston  at  the  lower  end  is  usually  made 
very  thin,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  provide  the  casting  with  an  in- 
ternal flange  at  the  lower  e-id  to  make  it  more  rigid,  which 
is  especially  desirable  for  machining. 

Special  Piston  Designs.— Except  for  the  fact  that  some  en* 
ginc  makers  use,  in  addition  to  the  cutsomaiy  three  pisto:i 
rings  at  the  top  end  of  the  piston,  a  scraper  ring  at  the  bot- 
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torn  end  and  possibly  a  guide  ring  over  the  ends  of  the  piston 
pin,  there  has  been  in  the  past  a  remarkable  uniformity  in 
piston  design.  A  few  special  designs  have  been  evolved,  how- 
ever, among  the  objects  sought  being  reduced  weight,  protec- 
tion of  the  skirt  against  heat  from  the  plstCKi  head  and  pro- 
tection of  the  cylindrical  wall  of  the  piston  from  distortion 
due  to  the  strains  on  the  piston  bosses. 

In  Fig.  88  is  shown  the  Zephyr  pressed  steel  piston,  made 
by  James,  Talbot  &  Davison,  of  Lowestoft,  England.  It  is  made 
In  two  parts  of  pressed  steel,  riveted  together  at  the  head. 
One  of  Its  advantages  is  that  the  load  on  the  piston  head  and 
the  piston  bosses  is  more  uniformly  distributed  than  in  the 
usual  design,  which  alone  permits  of  lightening  these  parts. 
The  piston  pin  also  is  considerably  lighter,  being  not  only 
shorter  but  also  smaller  in  diameter,  as  the  distance  between 
the  reaction  points  is  less.  Owing  to  the  holes  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  piston  the  air  can  circulate  freely  to  the  part 
carrying  the  ring.  There  is  only  one  ring  groove,  but  of 
course,  two  or  more  narrow  rings  may  be  inserted  in  this. 

Of  somewhat  similar  form  as  the  Zephjrr  but  considerably 
dilferent  in  details  Is  the  crosshead  piston,  shown  In  Tig.  89. 
which  is  made  by  the  Herschell-Spillman  Ck>mpany,  North 
Tonawanda,  N.  T.  This  is  a  cast  iron  piston  and  not  de- 
signed for  lightness,  but  rather  to  render  the  skirt  Immune 
to  the  heat  of  the  piston  head,  and  to  the  mechanical  stresses 
due  to  the  reaction  between  piston  bosses  and  piston  pin.  A 
good  point  of  this  crosshead  piston  is  that  almost  the  whole 
length  of  the  skirt  is  available  for  bearing  purposes.  It  is 
claimed  that  a  4-inch  piston  of  this  design  works  satlsffto- 


FtG.    88.— Zephyr    Light 
Pressed  Steel  Piston. 


FtG.     89. —  Herscheli^ 

Spillman    Crosshead 

Type  Piston. 
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torlly  with  only  0.001-inch  clearance^  wliile  a  dearanoe  of 
0.035-inch  produces  no  slap,  hence  there  is  a  wider  per 
missible  range  in  working  limits. 

Aluminum  Pistons.— High  speed  engines  are  often  fitted 
with  pistons  cast  of  aluminum  alloy  to  reduce  the  weight  of 
the  reciprocating  parts,  and  consequently  the  inertia  forces 
acting  on  them.  There  are  seyeral  such  alloys  on  the  market, 
known  under  diiferent  trade  names,  but  most  of  them  are 
alloys  of  aluminum  and  magnesium,  originally  known  as 
magnalium.  These  alloys  have  bearing  properties  and  are 
lighter  than  pure  aluminum,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  orig* 
Inal  magnalium  alloy  being  2.5.  Since  the  specific  gravity  of 
cast  iron  is  about  7.25  an  aluminum  alloy  piston  weighs  only 
a  little  more  than  one-third  as  much  as  an  iron  piston.  In 
physical  properties  these  aluminum  alloys  differ  materially 
from  cast  iron,  a  fact  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
designing  pistons  to  be  cast  in  them.  Their  fusing  points 
(1,100-1,200  degrees  F.)  are  Tery  much  lower,  consequently 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  temperature  of  the  piston  head 
will  not  become  too  high,  for  at  temperatures  approaching 
the  melting  point  the  alloys  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  strength. 
In  racing  engines  fitted  with  aluminum  alloy  pistons  it  has 
happened  that  the  piston  heads  have  been  pushed  through 
right  into  the  piston  as  a  result  of  attaining  a  very  high 
temperature  while  operating  under  full  load.  Aluminum  has 
a  coefficient  of  heat  expansion  (0.00001234)  substantially  twice 
that  of  cast  iron,  and  this  has  been  the  cause  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  which  have  been  encountered  with  alloy  pistons. 
Obviously,  in  order  to  prevent  seizing  of  the  pistons  when  the 
engine  runs  continuously  under  heavy  load*  a  greater  clear- 
ance must  be  allowed  between  piston  and  cylinder  wall.  For- 
tunately the  thermal  conductivity  of  aluminum  is  mudi 
greater  than  that  of  cast  iron,  hence  the  heat  absorbed  by 
the  piston  head  is  transferred  to  the  skirt  much  more  rapidly 
and  danger  of  overheating  of  the  head  is  thereby  reduced. 
If  too  much  clearance  is  allowed  the  piston  is  apt  to  develop 
side  slap  while  cold. 

Clearance  Allowance  In  Aluminum  Pistons. — The  pistons 
can,  of  course,  be  turned  either  cylindrical  or  tapering,  Hie 
usual  clearance  for  cylindrically  turned  aluminum  alloy  pis- 
tons is  0.002  inch  per  inch  bore  on  the  skirt,  0.010  inch  more 
on  the  top  land  and  proportionate  amounts  more  on  the  inter- 
mediate lands.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  in  view  of  the 
great  importance  of  having  the  clearance  Just  right,  that  is. 


1 
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no  greater  than  absolutely  required  to  prerent  seizing  of  the 
pistons  under  load  at  high  speed,  the  clearance  problem  must 
be  solved  experimentally  for  each  engine  and  piston  design* 
and  in  this  the  aboye  figures  will  serve  for  a  start  That  no 
hard  and  tsMt  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  clearances  is  proven 
by  the  experimentally  established  tact  that  the  required  dear* 
ance  is  different  with  a  convex  or  concave  head  than  with  a 
plane  head,  different  when  ribs  are  used  than  in  the  opposite 


In  order  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  heat  from  the  head 
to  the  skirt,  alloy  pistons,  and  especially  those  of  larger  diam- 
eters, are  often  designed  with  an  internal  rib  at  right  angles 
to  the  piston  bosses,  in  addition  to  the  rib  Joining  these  bosses. 
Besides  increasing  the  area  of  heat  conducting  material  be- 
tween head  and  skirt  this  reduces  the  stress  in  the  head.  It 
is  also  a  good  plan  to  make  the  head  sUtfitly  thicker  (1/82- 
1/16  inch)  than  in  a  corresponding  iron  piston. 

Oil  Pumping. — Owing  to  the  greater  clearance  necessary 
with  aluminum  pistons  some  trouble  has  been  experienced 
from  "oil  pumping/'  i.eu,  suction  of  oil  into  the  combustion 
diamber,  when  the  engine  runs  on  small  throttle,  under  which 
condition  the  piston  runs  comparatively  cool  and  la  not  fully 
expanded.  To  prevent  such  oil  pumping  the  piston  should 
have  a  groove  cut  around  its  circumference  Just  below  the 
bottom  ring,  at  the  bottom  of  which  groove  is  drilled  a  num- 
ber of  equally  spaced  holes  (about  3/32  inch)  through  the 
cylinder  walL  The  lower  piston  ring  then  acts  as  a  scraping 
ring,  the  oil  collecting  in  the  groove  below  it  and  flowing 
through  tl^e  drill  holes  back  into  the  crank  case.  An  inci- 
dental advantage  of  aluminum  pistons  Is  that  carbon  deposits 
do  not  form  on  them  as  readily  as  on  cast  iron  pistons. 

Die  Cast  Pistons. — ^Aluminum  pistons  are  cast  either  in 
sand  or  in  metal  molds.  The  latter  process,  known  as  the 
Cothias,  is  exploited  by  the  Aluminum  (Hastings  (Company,  of 
Cleveland.  It  imposes  a  number  of  limitations  on  design,  as, 
for  instance,  that  in  order  to  be  able  to  operate  the  mold,  the 
Inner  diameter  of  the  piston  must  increase  from  the  top  end 
to  the  lower  end*  and  it  is  impossible  to  provide  a  bottom 
flange  or  a  flange  for  a  scraper  ring  near  the  bottom,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  permits  of  casting  the  pistons  very  close 
to  size,  and  reduces  the  amount  of  machine  work  required 
and  the  waste  of  material  in  shavings.  This  process  is  also 
dalmed  to  materially  increase  the  hardness  of  the  aUoy. 
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Fig.  90.-^ourglass  Type  Pistok. 


Praventing  Pitton  8lap. — To  obYlate,  or  at  least  mtntmtge, 
piston  Blap  when  starting,  it  is  well  to  make  the  piston  oom- 
paratlTOly  long,  and  a  length  1.3  times  the  diameter  is  recom- 
mended. Also,  on  accoupt  of  the  considerable  undersize  of 
the  piston  lands,  and  the  fact  that  their  extra  clearance  is 
not  fully  taken  up  except  when  running  under  full  load,  it 
is  well  not  to  count  on  the  lands  as  bearing  surface  when 
determining  the  best  location  for  the  piston  pin.  Blaking  the 
piston  long  will  also  reduce  Its  wear.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  since  magnalium  Is  considerably 
softer  than  gray  iron,  the  wear  on  the  cylinder  wall  will  be 
reduced  when  alloy  pistons  are  used. 

The  hour  glass  type  is  a  special  design  of  piston  which  has 
come  into  use  concurrently  with  aluminum  alloys  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  90.  This  design,  it  would 
appear,  fits  in  well  with  the  metal  mold  process  of  casting, 
as  it  permits  of  placing  a  scraper  ring  near  the  lower  end  of 
the  piston.  It  gives  the  same  result  as  imdercutting  or  "waist- 
ing"  the  piston  in  the  lathe  over  that  portion  of  its  length 
coTered  by  the  piston  bosses,  and  any  distortion  due  to  drir- 
ing  the  wrist  pin  in  place  cannot  affect  the  bearing  surface. 
Of  course,  with  this  hour  glass  design  the  effectiye  bearing 
surface  of  the  piston  is  reduced.  This  is  avoided  in  a  design 
(Fig.  91)  due  to  the  Northway  Motor  Mfg.  Co.,  in  which 
the  cylindrical  surface  of  the  piston  Is  depressed  only  a  short 
distance  to  both  sides  of  the  piston  boss  and  not  all  around 
the  circumference. 
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In  machining  aluminuni  pbtans  a  mixture  of  kerosene  or 
gasoline  with  10  per  cent,  lubricating  oil  is  used  as  a  lubri- 

Manufacture  of  Pistona — Since  the  walls  of  the  piston  cast- 
ings are  vet;  thin,  they  are  often  hard  in  spots,  and  for  this 
reason  the  castings  are  first  annealed.  They  are  filled  with 
charcoal  and  brought  to  a  good  red  heat  in  an  ?«""''""g  furnace. 


FiG.  91.— UoDiFiED  HouiGLASS  TvPB  OF  PiSTON  (Nokthway). 


and  are  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly  on  a  bed  of  ground  bone 
SO  that  the  heads  of  the  pistons  will  not  chill.  After  annealing 
the  castings  are  sand  blasted  to  remove  the  core  sand,  and  if  it 
is  thought  desirable  to  clean  them  still  further,  they  may  be 
placed  in  a  tank  of  kerosene. 

The  first  machining  operations  on  a  piston  of  the  type  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  87  consist  in  centre  drilling  and  reaming  the 
little  boss  generally  provided  on  the  head,  and  boring  out  the 
internal  flange  or  rib  at  the  open  end.  The  latter  operation  can 
be  accomplished  to  advantage  by  means  of  a  boring  tool  and 
floating  reamer  in  a  turret  lathe. 
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The  next  operations  consist  of  turning  the  piston  on  the  out- 
side, facing  the  head  and  cutting  the  ring  grooves.  These  opera- 
tions ate  preferably  perfonned  at  one  setting  in  a  turret  lathe 
specially  adapted  for  the  work.  A  face  plate  for  holding  and 
drivtne  the  oiston  and  the  necessary  tools  for  finishing  it,  are 
flinstrated  in  Fig.  92.  The  piston  is  secured  to  the  face  plate  A 
by  means  of  the  draw-in  rod  B,  with  a  Tec  head  which  engages 
over  the  piston  bosses.  It  is  centred  and  held  square  to  the 
face  plate  by  the  finished  internal  flange  at  its  open  end.    The 


Ful  92.— TtmrtMC  ahd  (Footing  Piston  in  Tusret  Lathe. 

outing  is  driven  by  means  of  a  semi-floating  driver  E  attached 
to  the  face  plate  A.  This  driver  bears  uniformly  on  the  two 
bosses  and  floats  on  the  fiat  key  F  at  right  angles  to  the  driving 
faces.  The  casting  is  further  steadied  by  means  of  the  tail 
centre.  The  turret  head  on  the  cross  slide  contains  the  tools 
for  rough  turning,  rough  facing,  rough  grooving  and  under  cut- 
ting, which  are  brought  into  operation  In  the  order  given.  Finish 
fadng,  finish  grooving  and  cutting  of  oil  grooves  are  accom- 
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Fig.  93.-^Akbor  ior  Gunding  Pistoit. 


Pia  94— PtSTOK  Boss  Dbilung  Jic. 
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pushed  simultaneously  by  means  of  a  set  of  tools  carried  on  the 
back  end  of  the  carriage.  These  turret  lathes  are  provided 
with  star  wheel  stops  and  with  spring  actuated  ball  locating 
pawls  on  the  head  stock,  which  makes  longitudinal  measurements 
mmecessary.  If  the  piston  is  of  such  design  that  the  rib  prevents 
the  T  head  of  the  draw-in  rod  from  engaging  securely  over  the 
piston  bosses,  the  bosses  may  first  be  drilled  and  a  slip  pin  used 
instead  of  the  T  head. 


'Fig,  95.^ig  fos  Dulling  Lock  Screw  Hole. 


If  the  piston  is  to  be  ground  on  the  outside,  no  finishing 
cot  is  necessary,  but  an  allowance  for  grinding  of  from  0.020 
to  aojo  is  made  in  the  diameter.  An  arbor  suitable  for 
holding  the  piston  for  grinding  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  93.  The 
grinding  is  done  after  the  piston  bosses  have  been  drilled  and 
reamed,  and  the  sliding  rod  A  is  passed  through  the  holes  in  the 
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piston  bosses,  while  the  sliding  collar  B  is  drawn  up  against  the 
finished  open  end  of  the  piston  by  means  of  the  nut  C.  The 
piston  being  centre  drilled  and  reamed  at  the  head  end,  when  it 
is  secured  on  the  arbor,  the  assembly  can  be  supported  in  the 
grinding  machine  between  centres. 

For  drilling  and  reaming  the  holes  in  the  piston  bosses  a 
drilling  fixture  is  made  use  of,  which  can  be  secured  to  a  lathe 
face  plate  or  screwed  to  the  head  stock.  A  well  designed  jig 
for  this  purpose^  which  was  described  by  Robert  G.  Pilkington 
in  The  Horseless  Age  of  October  21,  1908^  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  S4.  This  jig  is  adapted  to  be  screwed  to  the  head  stock 
of  a  turret  lathe.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  cylindrical  casting 
into  which  the  piston  casting  fits,  grooves  being  left  on  opposite 
sides  for  the  escape  of  the  chips.  One  head  of  the  jig  is  perma- 
nently fastened  in  place  and  is  provided  with  lugs  which  straddle 
the  piston  bosses  so  as  to  centre  them  with  the  tool.  The  other 
head  is  in  the  form  of  a  hinged  yoke  which  can  be  swung  aside 
to  introduce  the  piston  into  the  fixture  and  is  held  in  place  by 
means  of  a  swinging  stirrup  and  clamp  screw. 

On  the  entering  side  of  the  jig  slip  bushings  are  used,  of 
the  proper  size  for  the  drill  and  reamer,  respectively.  The 
drill  is  g^ded  only  by  the  bushing  on  the  entering  side,  while 
the  reamer  is  guided  at  both  ends. 

In  drilling  the  holes  for  the  piston  pin  lock  screw  the  jig 
shown  in  Fig.  95,  also  due  to  Pilkington,  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. This  jig  is  made  m  two  parts,  a  body  and  a  damp,  which 
form  handles  convenient  to  grasp  in  one  hand  while  the  other 
feeds  the  drill.  When  so  held  the  jig  is  firmly  clamped  to  the 
piston  and  will  not  be  pulled  off  when  the  drill  is  raised  out 
of  the  bushing.  A  hardened  steel  guide  pin  is  placed  in  the 
piston  pin  hole,  so  as  to  centre  the  bushings  with  the  hole  by 
means  of  machined  surfaces  straddling  the  guide  pia 
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OFFSET  CYUNDERS. 

Object  of  Offsetting— The  side  thrust  of  the  piston  against 
the  cylinder  wall  is  the  cause  of  both  wear  of  the  piston  and 
cylinder  and  of  frictional  loss,  and  any  means  of  reducing  it  is 
therefore  doubly  advantageous.  It  was  shown  in  a  previous 
chapter  that  this  side  thrust  is  proportional  to  the  effective 
pressure  on  the  piston  and  to  the  tangent  of  the  connecting  rod 
angle.  The  effective  pressure  on  the  piston  cannot  well  be 
reduced,  as  upon  it  depends  the  power  developed  by  the  motor* 
so  the  only  chance  lies  in  reducing  the  value  of  tangent  ^  (that 
is,  of  the  angle  0  itself).  The  most  obvious  way  of  accomplish- 
ing this  is  by  making  the  connecting  rod  longer.  Old  text  books 
on  the  steam  engine  dwell  at  considerable  length  on  the  ideal 
engine  with  a  connecting  rod  of  infinite  length,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  there  is  no  side  thrust  on  the  cylinder  wall.  In 
practice,  however,  the  length  of  the  connecting  rod  is  limited, 
since  the  height  of  the  motor,  and  consequently  its  bulk  and 
weight;  increase  rapidly  with  this  length.  There  is,  however,  a 
method  of  arranging  the  moving  parts  so  that  with  a  fixed  length 
of  connecting  rod  the  connecting  rod  angle  will  be  relatively 
small  when  the  pressure  on  the  piston  is  high,  and  proportion- 
ately greater  when  the  pressure  on  the  piston  is  low.  This  con- 
sists in  offsetting  the  cylinder  axis  from  the  vertical  plane 
through  the  crank  shaft  axis  toward  the  side  on  which  the  crank 
arm  moves  during  the  power  stroke.  The  angularity  of  the 
connecting  rod  for  any  position  on  the  power  stroke,  except  at 
the  very  ends  of  the  stroke,  is  then  less  than  it  is  for  the  corre- 
sponding position  in  a  motor  without  offset  cylinders — a  sym- 
metrical motor. 

Offsetting  of  the  cylinders  (or  of  the  crank  shaft)  has  some 
rather  peculiar  effects  on  the  functions  of  the  motor.  In  the 
first  place,  the  piston  is  not  at  the  ends  of  its  stroke  when  the 
crank  arm  is  in  the  vertical  positions ;  it  reaches  the  ends  of  the 
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stroke  a  moment  later,  when  the  crank  arm  and  connecting  rod 
are  in  line  with  each  other.  Besidct,  the  two  dead  oentre  pod- 
tions  are  not  i8o  degrees  apart,  as  they  are  in  a  symmetrical 
motor,  but  slightly  less,  as  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  96.  The 
effective  or  actual  length  of  the  stroke;,  instead  of  being  equal 
to  twice  the  length  of  the  crank  arm,  is  slightly  greater  than 
The  connecting  rod  is  parallel  with  the  cylinder  axis 


Fkc.  96.— Dead    Centre   Posi-    Fig.  97.— Diagram   of  Oftsbt 
noNS  IN  Offset  Cylinder  Cylinder. 

Motor. 
some  time  after  the  top  vertical  position  of  the  crank  has  been 
passed  and  the  same  time  before  the  bottom  vertical  position  is 
reached  The  two  points  for  which  the  connecting  rod  angle 
becomes  zero  both  fall  in  the  downward  stroke.  The  piston  it 
not  at  the  same  distance  from  the  top  end,  say,  of  the  stroke; 
when  the  crank  arm  is  at  the  same  angular  distance  from  its 


^^__     f     --     f 
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ui>per  vertical  position  on  opposite  sides  of  the  centre;,  rcspOD- 
tively,  as  in  the  case  in  the  symmetrical  motor. 

Length  of  Stroke  and  Dead  Centre  Poaitiona— Referring  Id 
Fig.  96^  when  the  crank  and  connecting  rod  are  in  the  upper  dead 
centre  position^  the  sine  of  the  crank  angle 

sin^=-7-^^ — «.,  ,Arr\ ^^ 

L+nl     Mi.  +  1) 
a 
and  when  the  piston  is  in  the  bottom  dead  centre  positioii 

(3» 

/i»  —  t; 

2 

In  oar  partiottlar  example,  with  an  offMt  of  —  «>  i  teA» 

tiaras 1 MBO.OS^ 

5X2.5 
and 

also 

«i«i8/*40'. 

If  we  assume  that  the  crank  motion  is  uniform,  which  is  very 
nearly  the  case,  it  follows  that  the  mean  piston  speed  is  slight 
less  during  the  down  stroke  than  during  the  up  stroke,  since 
the  crank  travels  through  a  greater  angular  distance  during  the 
down  stroke  than  during  the  up  stroke. 

Referring  to  Fig.  96,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  actual  length 
of  stroke  is 

^/i  („ + j)t  -./.  _  y^.  ^„ .-  J). .  /. (ag) 

For  a  motor  of  5  inch  nominal  stroke  with  10  inch  connecting 
rod  and  i  inch  offset  this  gives 

$-^$.027  inches, 
while  for  the  same  motor  with  an  offset  of  a666  inch  (on*- 
sixth  the  bore)  it  gives 

J-' 5.012  inches 
The  main  object  of  offsetting  the  cylinder  being  a  reduction  fn 
the  side  thnist  of  the  piston  against  the  cylinder  wall,  we  will 
invcstiprate  the  variation  of  this  side  thrust  in  an  offset  cylinder 
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motor  during  the  power  stroke  and  compression  stroke,  respec- 
tively. We  will  also  investigate  the  effect  of  offsetting  on  the 
timing  of  the  motor  and  on  the  balance  of  the  reciprocating 
parts.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary  to  develop  equations  for  the 
piston  position,  piston  speed  and  piston  acceleration  correspond- 
ing to  any  crank  angle,  the  same  as  was  done  for  the  symmetrical 
motor. 

Piaton  Speed  and  Acceleration— Referring  to  Fig.  97»  let  / 
represent  the  amount  of  the  offset  Let  the  length  of  the  con- 
necting rod  be  denoted  by  In  and  the  length  of  the  crank  arm  bf 

--  t  (though  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  this  case  /  stands  for 

3 

the  nominal  length  of  stroke  and  not  the  actual).  The  use  of  the 
same  symbols  as  in  the  previous  discussion  has  the  advantage 
that  the  equations  developed  should  reduce  to  the  corresponding 
equations  for  the  S3rmmetrical  motor  if  /  is  made  o,  which  will 
be  a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  work.  The  crank  and  con- 
necting rod  angles  are  again  represented  by  ^  and  ^,  respec- 
tively. As  regards  the  momentary  piston  position,  it  is  more 
convenient  in  this  case  to  represent  this  by  the  vertical  distance 
between  the  piston  pin  axis  and  the  crank  shaft  axis,  rather 
than  by  the  distance  between  the  momentary  position  of  the  pis- 
ton pin  axis  and  its  highest  position. 

Let  X  represent  the  vertical  distance  between  the  piston  pin 
axis  and  the  crank  shaft  axis.    Then  (Fig.  97), 

x^n  /cos  ^  -)-  —  008^, 

2 

and  fi/nn^-^/B-i-ftin^. 

a 

This  latter  relation  holds  for  any  point  of  the  crank  cirde. 
It  follows  that 

-^sin^— / 

rin^  =  J__ Vll^-L (6o) 

n  i  2ft       n  I 

Bnt  cos  ^=s^  1  — sin*  ^  ea 

Hence, 

z~-nlA/i-(f^-X.y.l^0 (6.) 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  radical  expression  we  add  to  it 
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which  makes  it  a  perfect  square  and  does  not  introduce  ao 
appreciable  error.    Extracting  the  root»  we  get 

,=nl-"(^-I.y  +  J-c^0 (fa) 

If  now  we  differentiate  this  expression  with  respect  to  time 
we  get  the  momentary  piston  speed 

di      L  \2»       ff//2»        a         Jd  i 

But  7- s  ^^  radians  pfr  teeand^ 

di       y> 

hence, 

r-— ^/-^sin#coa^— ^coe#  +  ^«in#V 
30  \4if  an  a         / 

Dividing  by  12  to  reduce  to  feet  per  second,  and  multiplying 
the  expression  in  parentheses  by  2,  and  dividing  the  coefficient 
of  this  expression  by  the  same  number, 

p^^—(—unecoB$'-  f-  co8#  +  /8in#^  f€eiferMe€»nd.,(6%) 
7ao  \2  If  n  I 

When  f^o  this  equation  becomes  identical  with  equation  (21)^ 
giving  the  momentary  piston  speed  for  a  symmetrical  motor. 

In  order  to  find  the  piston  acceleration  we  differentiate  €Qi<>^>- 
tion  (63),  which  gives 

rfvs— I^f— (coeM— rin«^  +  X8in#+/coi#lrfA 
720  Law  u  J     * 

and  remembering  that 

d9     TjV^ 

dt^  30  * 

and  that 

cos*^ — sin'^eacosa^t 
wo  get 

_,dv_       n^N* 


d  i  ax,6oo 


f^co8  2^+ilsistf  +  /co«#\  » 
\2ff  n  I 


-?!Z!//icoaa#+Z.tin#+co8tf) /g  j 

ax.6oo  \2 »  n  t  /  ^^' 

This  equation  becomes  identical  with  equation  (23)  (which 
gives  the  piston  acceleration  for  a  symmetrical  motor)  when  the 
offset  /  is  zero,  except  that  it  is  preceded  by  the  minus  sign^ 
which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  this  case  we  are  considering  the 
motion  of  the  piston  pin  axis  relative  to  the  crank  shaft  axis, 
which  is  opposite  to  the  motion  of  the  piston  pin  relative  to  its 
highest  position,  which  we  considered  in  the  former  case. 
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If  H^  represents  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating  puts,  dien  the 
ftiertia  force  in  the  oflFset  motor  may  be  r^resented  by  the  eqna- 
flon 

J6S,.o.oooot4air/Ar*/^coBa#H-A«»^+oos#'\ (65) 

Side  ThitMt  on  Cylinder  Wall— The  length  of  the  offset 
employed  in  practice  lies  generally  within  the  limits  of  one- 
goarter  the  bore  and  one-sixth  the  bore.  American  practice 
rather  favors  an  offset  of  one-sixth,  while  European  practice 
favors  an  offset  of  one-fourth.  In  determmmg  the  side  thrust 
for  different  points  of  the  up  stroke  and  the  down  stroke  we 
mast  first  determine  the  crank  angle  corresponding  to  different 
pohits  on  both  strokes.    The  deduction  of  an  equation  giving  this 


'<>*'  'ffc*'  'ib^'  '  J*'  'Ay?  '^'  '<^'  'jk9* 

F^G.  96."— Cbakk  Anglb-Stsokb  Cukve  iob  Mom  With  an 
Offset  Equal  to  One-fifth  ths  Stroxs. 

angle  or  a  function  of  it  directly  involves  considerable  difficulty, 
and  the  best  method  is  to  proceed  backwards,  assuming  different 
Gtank  angles  and  then  determining  the  corresponding  point  on 
the  stroke  by  means  of  equation  (61).  From  the  results  thus 
Gft)tained  a  curve  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  98  can  be  drawn.  It  is, 
of  course,  also  possible  to  determine  the  points  for  this  curve 
gntphically  without  calculation,  by  laying  off  the  connecting  rod 
mid  crank  arm  for  different  angular  positions  of  the  latter. 
From  Fig.  9B  we  can  readily  determine  the  crank  angle  corre- 
sponding to  any  point  on  the  stroke.  The  connecting  rod  angle 
ii^  next  determined  by  means  of  equation  (60)  and  the  effective 
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IMSton  pressure  from  the  standard  diagram.  Multiplying  cor- 
responding values  of  the  connecting  rod  angle  and  the  effective 
piston  pressure  together,  we  obtain  the  side  thrust  on  the  cylin- 
der walL 

In  this  way  the  curves  in  Fig.  99  were  plotted.  The  calcula- 
tions were  based  on  the  assumption  of  a  cylinder  of  4  inch  bore 
by  5  inch  stroke.  The  full  line  curve  gives  the  side  thrust  of 
the  piston  on  the  cylinder  wall  per  square  inch  of  piston  head 
area  for  an  offset  equal  to  one-sixth  the  bore,  and  the  dotted 
line  the  corresponding  values  for  an  offset  equal  to  one-quarter 
the  bore.  In  a  4x5  inch  motor  one-sixth  of  the  bore  corresponds 
to  two-fifteenths  of  the  stroke  and  one-quarter  of  the  bore  to 
one-fifth  the  stroke.  In  the  figure  the  offsets  are  given  in  terms 
of  the  stroke  so  as  to  make  the  diagram  applicable  to  all  sizes 
of  motors.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  side  thrust  diagram 
for  a  symmetrical  motor  obtained  under  the  same  conditions  is 
also  drawn  in  in  dashed  lines.  Since  we  are  not  so  much  con- 
cerned with  what  side  of  the  cylinder  the  piston  presses  against, 
as  with  the  total  pressure  with  which  it  bears  against  the  cylinder 
walls,  all  side  thrusts  are  plotted  on  the  same  side  of  the  base 
line,  irrespective  of  their  direction. 

By  reference  to  Fig.  97  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  in  an  offset 
motor  the  connecting  rod  angle  is  comparatively  small  through- 
out the  power  stroke,  and  comparatively  large  throughout  the 
compression  stroke.  For  this  reason  the  side  thrust  on  the  cylin- 
der wall  in  an  offset  motor  is  less  than  in  a  symmetrical  motor 
during  the  power  stroke  and  greater  than  in  a  symmetrical  motor 
during  the  compression  stroke.    This  is  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  99. 

In  a  symmetrical  motor  the  side  thrust  becomes  zero  when  the 
crank  is  in  the  two  vertical  positiciis.  In  an  offset  motor,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  crank  is  in  its  lowest  position  (repre- 
sented in  the  diagram  by  the  left  hand  co-ordinate  axis), 
the  connecting  rod  makes  an  appreciable  angle  with  the  cylinder 
axis.  During  the  first  part  of  the  compression  stroke,  the  greater 
iht  offset  the  greater  the  side  thrust,  because  the  greater  the 
angularity  of  the  connecting  rod.  The  side  thrus«;  becomes  zero 
in  all  three  types  of  motors  when  the  piston  is  slightly  less  than 
four-tenths  of  the  stroke  from  its  top  position,  because,  in  the 
diagram  worked  from  the  inertia  and  gas  pressure  then  nen* 
tralize  each  other  so  that  the  effective  piston  pressure  is  zero. 
At  the  end  of  the  compression  stroke  the  side  thrust  is  again 
zero,  because  at  this  point  of  the  diagram  the  inertia  and  com- 
pression pressure  again  balance  each  other.  From  this  point  on 
the  side  tiirust  in  the  symmetrical  motor  increases  rapidly;  in  the 
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offset  cylinder  motor,  on  the  other  hand,  it  increases  for  a  moment 
and  tfaer  drops  back  to  zero  again,  which  it  attains  when  the 
connecting  rod  centre  coincides  with  the  cylinder  axis ;  from  that 
point  on  the  side  thrust  increases  in  about  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  symmetrical  motor,  but  decreases  to  zero  again  a  moment 
before  the  crank  reaches  the  lowest  position,  when  the  connecting 
rod  is  again  in  line  with  the  cylinder  axis.  It  will  be  seen  from 
Fig.  99  that  under  the  conditions  here  assumed,  the  mean  side 
thrust  on  the  cylinder  wall  during  the  compression  and  power 
strokes  is  ii^  pounds  per  square  inch  of  piston  head  area  in  a 
symmetrical  motor;  8.9  pounds  in  a  motor  with  an  offset  equal 
to  two-fifteenths  of  the  stroke,  and  7.8  pounds  in  a  motor  with 
an  offset  equal  to  one-fifth  the  stroke.  Offsetting  the  cylinder 
by  an  amount  equal  to  two-fifteenths  the  stroke  results  therefore 
in  a  reduction  of  2a5  per  cent  in  the  side  thrust  on  the  cylinder 
waU  during  the  compression  and  power  strokes,  and  offsetting 
by  an  amount  equal  to  one-fifth  the  stroke  in  a  reduction  of  about 
30  per  cent 

Effect  on  Timing— The  valves  should  begin  to  open  and 
should  close  and  the  spark  in  a  motor  should  occur  when  the 
piston  is  at  particular  points  of  its  stroke,  and  since  any  particu- 
lar point  of  the  stroke  corresponds  to  a  different  crank  angle  in 
an  offset  motor  than  in  a  symmetrical  motor,  it  is  plain  that  these 
functions  should  occur  at  different  angular  positions  of  the  crank 
in  an  offset  motor  than  in  a  symmetrical  motor.  If  the  designer 
knows  of  a  valve  timing  system  which  gives  satisfaction  in  a  sym- 
metrical motor  and  wants  to  apply  the  same  system  in  an  offset 
motor,  he  should  first  determine,  by  means  of  equation  (19),  the 
piston  positions  corresponding  to  the  different  crank  angles  used 
in  the  timing  system  in  the  symmetrical  motor,  and  then  deter- 
mine by  means  of  Fig.  98  (or  a  similar  curve  if  the  offset  is 
more  or  less  than  one-fifth  the  stroke)  the  crank  angles  corre- 
sponding to  these  piston  positions  in  an  offset  motor. 

One  of  the  peculiar  effects  of  offsetting  in  a  four  cylinder 
engine  is  that  all  four  pistons  travel  in  the  same  direction — 
downward — for  a  moment  after  two  have  passed  the  top  dead 
centre. 

Effect  on  Balance — ^An  inertia  force  curve  for  a  4x5  inch 
motor  with  an  offset  of  one  inch,  reciprocating  parts  weighing 
0.55  potmd  per  square  inch  of  piston  head  area  and  operating  at 
1,000  feet  piston  speed  per  minute,  is  shown  in  Fig.  100.  The  data 
from  which  this  curve  was  drawn  were  calculated  by  means  of 
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Fig.  100.— Inertia  Foicb  Diagram  iob  a  Cylinder  With  an 

OlTSET  OF  OnE-FIFTB  THE  StBOKE. 


Fig.  lUl. — Xmertia  Force  Diagram  for  a  Four-Cyunder  Mom 
With  an  Offset  Equal  to  One*fifth  the  Strosx. 
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equation  (65).  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  curve  is  considerably 
distorted.  When  the  crank  is  in  the  vertical  positions  the  inertia 
forces  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  a  corresponding  symmetrical 
motor.  The  inertia  reaches  both  of  its  maxima  during  the  up- 
ward stroke. 

In  Fig.  101  one-half  of  this  inertia  curve  is  shifted  180  degrees 
with  relation  to  the  other.  This  represents  the  conditions  in  a 
four  cylinder  motor  in  which  the  motion  of  one  pair  of  cranks 
is  advanced  180  degrees  with  relation  to  that  of  the  other  pair. 
The  two  portions  of  the  inertia  curve  are  drawn  in  in  dotted 
lines  and  their  resultant  is  drawn  in  in  a  full  line.  This  re- 
sultant is  exactly  the  same  as  is  obtained  in  the  case  of  a  cor- 
responding symmetrical  motor;  consequently,  offsetting  of  the 
cylinder  has  absolutely  no  effect  on  the  unbalanced  inertia  force 
in  a  motor.    That  this  is  so  can  also  easily  be  proven  analytically. 

In  a  four  cylinder  motor  there  are  two  sets  of  moving  masses 
separated  by  180  degrees  of  crank  motion.  The  inertia  of  one  set 
may  be  represented  by  the  equation 

/;  =10.0000143  FT/A^"/— co«2#  +  -A.rin^-hjLcos^\ 

Va  »  n  i  2  / 

and  that  of  the  other  by 

/•.I  ■=  0.000014a  Fr/A^«rJLcoe  2  {9+  180**)  -I- J^8In(•^-x8o•)-h 
L2  »  n  i 

JL  COS  (tf-H  180^1 

The  resultant  unbalanced  inertia  force  is  the  sum  of  these  two 
expressions. 
But 

sin  ^  =  —  sin  (tf  +  x8o**) 
and 

cos  ^=a  — coa  (tf  +  180^, 

hence  the  terms  involving  the  factors  sin  0  and  cos  #  cancel  out 
in  the  sum.    On  the  other  hand* 

cos  2  ( ^  -{-  X  80*^  a  00a  (a  ^  -{-  360*)  ■■  cos  2  #. 


m 
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This  is  the  equation  of  the  unbalanced  inertia  force.    It  will  ba 
seen  that  it  does  not  involve  the  factor  f,  and  the  same  result 
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is  obtained  if  the  expression  for  the  unbalanced  inertia  force  in 
a  four  cylinder  symmetrical  motor  is  made  the  basis  of  the 
discussion. 

With  motors  of  comparatively  long  stroke  offsetting  of  the 
cylinders  inToives  some  difficulty,  because  there  usually  is  not 
sufficient  clearance  for  the  connecting  rod  during  the  power 
stroke.  This  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  casting  the  bottom 
end  of  the  cylinder  with  a  sort  of  slot,  into  which  the  connecting 
rod  can  swing,  or  curving  the  connecting  rod  near  its  lower  end. 

In  the  above  discussion  a  low  speed  motor  was  purposely 
ehosen  as  an  example,  because  offsetting  Is  undoubtedly  most 
advantageous  In  motors  of  that  class.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  a  high  speed  motor  there  is  much  side  thrust  on  the 
cylinder  walls  due  to  the  inertia,  and  since  the  average  of 
this  is  the  same  for  both  up  and  down  strokes  the  average 
value  of  the  side  thrust  due  to  it  for  the  two  strokes  cannot 
be  reduced  by  offsetting.  For  instance,  in  the  8^  z  5  hifi^ 
speed  motor,  which  we  have  been  considering  previously,  the 
average  side  thrusts  per  square  inch  of  piston  head  area  at 
1,800  r.p.m.  during  the  four  strokes  of  a  cycle  are  as  follows: 

Inlet   8.9  lbs. 

Compression  7.6  lbs. 

Power  20.4  lbs. 

Exhaust  8.9  lbs. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  if  by  offsetting  we  reduced  the 
average  side  thrust  during  the  power  stroke  in  the  ratio  of, 
say,  4:3,  and  increased  the  average  side  thrust  during  the 
compression  stroke  in  the  inverse  ratio,  the  result  on  the  total 
average  for  the  four  strokes  would  be  very  smalL  In  faet, 
it  would  be  reduced  only  from  11,4  to  10.8  !]»• 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  CRANKSHAFT. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  gasoline  motor  is  the 
crankshaft.  It  is  an  expensive  part,  requiring  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  accurate  machine  work  to  be  done  upon  it,  and  it  is 
subjected  to  very  severe  strains,  consequently  it  is  liable  to  fail 
in  service  unless  properly  dimensioned  and  made  of  a  suitable 
grade  of  material  properly  treated. 

Crankshaft  Material— Medium  carbon  steel  is  the  material 
most  extensively  used  for  crankshafts.  The  blanks  from  which 
the  crankshafts  are  machined  are  generally  produced  by  the  drop 
forging  process,  though  where  a  high  grade  of  car  is  turned  out 
in  comparatively  small  numbers  the  crankshafts  are  sometimes 
turned  up  out  of  solid  billets.  The  drop  forging  process  re- 
quires several  heatings  to  a  good  red  heat;  this  heating  impairs 
the  physical  qualities  of  the  steel  and  the  latter  have  to  be 
restored  by  suitable  heat  treatment,  consisting  of  annealing, 
quenching  and  reheating.  The  carbon  steel  generally  used  for 
crankshafts  has  approximately  the  following  composition  and 
physical  properties  (after  heat  treatment)  : 

CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION. 

Per  Cent. 

Carbon 0. 46 

liangaaese    0.60 

Silicon not  over  0.18 

Sulphnr   not  over  0.04 

Phosphorus   not  over  0.04 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. 

Tensile   strength 90,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Elastic   limit 70,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Elongation  in  2  inches 15  per  cent 

Contraction  of  area 88  per  cent 

A  suitable  heat  treatment  for  steel  of  this  character  is  as 
follows :  The  forgings  are  first  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about 
1,500**  Fahr.  and  quenched  in  oil    They  are  then  reheated  to 
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1450*  Fahr.  and  allowed  to  anneal  (cool  slowly)  in  lime.  They 
are  heated  again  to  1,450*  Fahr.  and  quenched  in  oil»  and  are 
then  drawn  to  about  900*  Fahr.  The  drawing  temperatures  may 
be  varied  more  or  less,  a  lower  drawing  temperature  giving  a 
stronger  shaft  and  a  higher  drawing  temperature  a  tougher  or 
more  ductile  shaft 

In  a  number  of  the  higher  grades  of  automobile  motors  3;4 
per  cent  nickel  steel  is  used  for  the  crankshaft  The  (approxi- 
mate) composition  and  physical  properties  of  this  steel  (after 
heat  tr^tment)  are  as  follows : 

CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION. 

Per  Cent. 

arboft    O.SS 

NidEd   «.» 

Manganese  0.60 

Silicon    n«t  ©▼•f  0.18 

Solphnr    not  over  0.04 

Phofphonia  not  over  0.04 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. 

Tensile    strengdi 1SO,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Elastic    limit 90,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Elongation  in  S  inches IS  per  cent 

Contraction  of  area 60  per  cent. 

The  heat  treatment  for  this  steel  is  simpler  than  that  for 
carbon  steel,  and  consists  merely  in  quenching  in  oil  at  a  tem- 
perature of  1,530*  Fahr.,  reheating  to  900*  Fahr.,  or  thereabouts, 
and  then  cooling  slowly. 

Other  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  crankshafts  are 
chrome-nickel  steel  and  chrome-vanadium  steeL  Both  of  these 
can  be  given  exceedingly  high  tensile  strength  combined  with  a 
high  ductility.  A  chrome-vanadium  steel,  for  instance,  incor- 
porating I  per  cent  of  chromium  and  from  0.16  to  a  18  per  cent 
of  vanadium,  has,  according  to  J.  Kent  Smith,  a  tensile  strength 
of  127,800  pounds,  an  elastic  limit  of  110,100  pounds,  an  elonga- 
tion of  20  per  cent  and  a  contraction  of  area  of  58  per  cent, 
when  quenched  in  lard  or  fish  oil  at  1,650*  Fahr.,  annealed  for 
two  hours  at  1,000*  Fahr.  and  cooled  in  air.  Even  better  proper- 
ties can  be  obtained  with  chrome-nickel  steel  when  suitably 
treated,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  material  is  very  hard  to 
machine,  it  is  little  used  for  crankshafts.  Vanadium  steel  ma- 
chines with  less  difficulty.  Vanadium  when  added  to  steel  con- 
taining no  other  metallic  alloys  in  appreciable  quantity  con- 
siderably improves  the  endurance  properties  of  the  steel,  but  in 
order  to  materially  increase  the  tensile  strength  the  addition 
of  another  metal  is  necessary,  such  as  nickel,  chromium  or 
tungstea 
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It  may  be  pointed  out  hefe  that  the  physical  properties  of  the 
material  are  generally  left  out  of  account  in  determining  the 
dimensions  of  the  cninkshaft  The  reason  for  this  is  that  one 
of  the  chief  requirements  in  a  crankshaft  is  stiffness  or  rigidity. 
This  depends  upon  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  the  material, 
which  is  substantially  the  same  for  all  grades  of  steel  (in  the 
neighborhood  of  30,000,000). 

Types  of  Crankshafts— A  crankshaft  is  composed  of  the 
crank  pins,  crank  arms,  crank  journals  and  driving  ends.  As  a 
rule,  crankshafts  are  made  from  integral  forgings,  but  occasion- 
ally they  are  built  up.  Built-up  crankshafts  are  used  for  two  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  customary  abroad  to  enclose 
the  flywheels  of  small  single  and  double  cylinder  motors  in  the 
crankcase,  and  the  flywheels  then  take  the  place  of  the  crank 
arms,  the  crank  pin  and  crank  joumab  being  bolted  to  the  fly- 
wheels by  means  of  nuts  and  tapered  seats  in  hubs  cast  on  the 
flywheels.  These  flywheels  are  cast  with  solid  webs.  The  other 
reason  for  using  built-up  crankshafts  is  that  if  ball  bearings  are 
to  be  used  on  the  intermediate  journals,  in  the  case  of  an  integral 
crankshaft  the  inner  race  has  to  be  of  such  a  large  diameter  that 
it  can  be  stripped  over  the  crank  arms.  To  avoid  this  the  cranks 
are  built  up  of  a  number  of  parts  in  such  a  manner  that  ball 
bearings  with  a  bore  of  the  inner  race  equal  to  the  journal 
diameter  can  be  put  in  place  on  the  journal. 

The  most  common  types  of  crankshafts  for  motors  of  from 
one  to  twelve  cylinders  are  illustrated  in  I^g.  102.  The  four 
cylinder  crankshafts  shown  also  serve  for  eight  cylinder  engines 
and  the  six  cylinder  crankshafts,  for  twelve  cylinder  engines. 
It  should  here  be  pointed  out  that  a  crank  pin,  together  with  the 
two  crank  arms  on  opposite  sides  of  it,  is  frequently  referred 
to  as  a  "throw."  By  reference  to  the  figure  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  some  crankshafts  there  is  only  a  single  throw  between  a  pair 
of  crank  journals  or  supporting  bearings;  in  other  crankshafts 
there  are  two  throws  between  crank  journals;  in  others  three, 
and  in  still  others  four.  The  dimensions  of  the  crank  pins  are 
naturally  largely  determined  by  their  function  as  a  bearing,  and 
it  might  be  thought  that  the  unit  pressure  on  the  pins  should 
be  approximately  the  same  in  crankshafts  of  all  types  and  sizes. 
However,  when  there  are  several  throws  between  supporting 
bearings  the  pins  must  necessarily  be  made  of  large  diameter, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  withstand  the  bending  stresses  to  which  they 
are  subjected  at  the  moment  of  explosion,  and  since  with  a  larger 
pin  diameter  the  rubbing  speed  is  greater,  the  unit  pressure 
must  be  reduced  if  there  is  not  to  be  undue  heating  at  the 
bearing. 
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Fig.  102.— Types  of  Crankshafts. 


THE  CRANKSHAFT. 


t  Crankshafts— In  a  singlfi  cylinder  crankshaft  tha 
centrifugal  force  on  the  crank  arms,  crank  pin  and  part  of  the 
connecting  rod  forms  an  unbalanced  rotating  force  which  would 
caose  a  great  deal  of  vibration  if  no  means  were  provided  for 
properly  balancing  it  The  method  generally  resorted  to  coD- 
■Iits  in  applying  balance  weights  to  the  crank  arms,  as  pointed 
otd  in  the  chapter  on  Balancing  of  Engines.  The  method  of 
calculating  the  proper  balance  weight  was  there  given.  The  bal- 
ance weight  should  be  such  that  the  centrifugal  force  acting  on  it 
is  equal  to  the  centrifugal  force  acting  on  the  crank  arms,  crank 
pin  and  half  of  the  connecting  rod,  plus  one-half  of  the  maxi- 
mum inertia  force  acting  on  the  reciprocating  parts. 

The  balance  weights  in  a  high  speed  motor  must  be  securely 
fastened  to  the  crank  arms,  since  the  strains  due  to  the  centrif* 
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Kg.  103. — Methods  of  Fastgning  Balance  Weights. 


ttgal  force  at  "racing"  speeds  are  very  considerably  and  the 
loosening  of  one  of  the  weights  would  be  sure  to  do  serious 
damage.    Three  methods  of  fastening  the  balance  weights  are 
illustrated  in  Tig.  103.    The  most  secure  way  is  undoubtedly  to 
extend  the  crank  arms  to  the  opposite  side  from  the  crank  pin, 
milling  a  tiansverse  groove  into  ^e  anns  on  the  outer  side  near 
the  end,  fittmg  a  counterweight  with  a  tongue  into  this  groove;  ' 
and  bolting  it  in  place  (see  A,  Fig.  103).    The  clamping  bolt  ' 
is  then  relieved  of  all  shearing  stresses.    A  method  that  is  ex-  ' 
tensively  used  in  marine  practice  is  represented  at  £  in  the  same  | 
figure:    In  this  case  the  counterweight  is  held  in  place  t^  a  bolt  ; 
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which  passes  through  the  end  of  the  crank  arm,  and  through  por- 
tions of  the  counterweight  passing  over  the  end  of  the  arm.  At 
C  IS  shown  the  method  employed  in  the  Brush  single  cylinder 
motor,  the  counterweight  being  held  in  place  by  a  stud  and  nut, 
the  stud  being  screwed  into  the  crank  arm  from  the  end.  In 
the  Brush  motor  the  counterweights  are  filled  with  lead  to  get 
the  necessary  weight  into  a  small  space. 

In  a  double  cylinder  opposed  motor  the  crankshaft  is  always 
made  with  two  tlirows  set  at  i8o  degrees  relative  to  each  other. 
In  this  way  one  set  of  reciprocating  parts  always  moves  opposite 
to  the  other  set,  and  at  exactly  the  same  speed,  so  that  the  re- 
ciprocating parts  are  perfectly  balanced,  except  for  the  fact  that 
the  two  sets  are  not  quite  in  line  with  each  other.  The  rotating 
parts  are  also  very  nearly  balanced,  since  the  centrifugal  force 
acting  on  one  throw  is  equal  and  opposite  in  direction  to  the  cen- 
trifugal force  acting  on  the  other  throw,  and  there  is  only  a 
small  couple  due  to  the  centrifugal  forces  acting  on  arms  equal 
to  half  the  distance  between  the  cylinder  axes.  This  is  gener- 
ally so  slight  that  it  can  be  neglected,  and  no  special  means  for 
balancing  such  a  crankshaft  are  needed. 

'  In  a  four  cylinder  vertical  motor  the  four  throws  are  always 
in  the  same  plane,  the  two  outer  throws  being  on  the  same  side 
of  the  crankshaft  centre,  and  the  two  inner  throws  on  the  op- 
posite side.  The  centrifugal  force  acting  on  each  throw  is  a 
radial  rotating  force  whidi  may  be  considered  to  act  at  the 
centre  of  that  throw.  The  centrifugal  forces  F  on  the  two  outer 
throws  (Fig.  104)  are  naturally  always  m  the  same  plane,  and  as 
they  are  equal,  their  resultant  J?  is  a  force  equal  to  twice  that 

acting  on  the  individual  throw*  acting  at  a  point  midway  between 
the  two  throws.  The  resultant  Ri  of  the  centrifugal  forces  Fx 
acting  on  the  two  inner  throws  is  exactly  equal  to  the  resultant 
of  the  centrifugal  forces  acting  on  the  two  outer  throws,  and 
acts  at  the  same  point  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  latter; 
consequently  it  neutralizes  or  balances  it 

But  while  a  crankshaft  of  this  type  is  perfectly  balanced  as  a 
whole,  its  individual  throws  are  unbalanced,  and  since  the  crank- 
shaft is  more  or  less  flexible,  the  centrifugal  force  acting  on  the 
individual  throws  tends  to  produce  a  pressure  of  the  crank  jour- 
nals adjacent  to  these  throws  on  their  bearings.  To  overcome 
this,  some  designers  provide  each  of  the  short  crank  arms  in  a 
four  cylinder  crankshaft  with  a  balance  weight,  so  that  the  crank- 
shaft is  perfectly  balanced  at  every  point  of  its  length. 

In  a  four-cylinder  two-bearing  crankshaft  there  is  no  inher- 
ent balance,  since  there  are  only  two  short  crank  arms,  and 
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Fi&  104.— Cenisifugal  Fobces  on  Four  Throw  CkAHxsBAvm 

both  of  these  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  crank.  There  is,  how* 
crer,  a  certain  length  of  shaft  between  the  two  inner  cranf 
pinsy  and  by  making  this  of  somewhat  greater  diameter  than 
the  caank  pin,  and  by  drilling  out  the  two  outer  crank  pins  no 
difficulty  need  be  experienced  in  balancing  such  a  crankshaft 
without  the  use  of  counterweights. 

In  a  six-throw  cranJtshaft  the  throws  are  arranged  in  pairs,  th« 
two  inner  ones  being  in  line  with  each  other,  as  are  also  tht 
two  outer  ones  and  the  two  intermediate  ones,  respectively 
Each  pair  of  throws  is  located  at  an  angular  distance  of  lao  d^ 
grees  irom  the  otner  two  pairs.  By  reference  to  Fig.  105y  which 
is  an  end  view  of  a  six  throw,  seven  bearing  crankshaft;  it  can 
easify  be  seen  that  if  all  of  the  throws  are  identical,  such  a  cranio 
shaft  is  in  perfect  balance.  The  resultant  F  of  the  centrifugal 
forces  on  the  two  throws  of  each  pair  acts  at  the  middle  of  the 
length  of  the  crankshaft  The  three  resultants  therefore  all  act 
in  the  same  plane  radially  outward  from  the  centre  of  the  crank- 
shaft, at  angles  of  120  degrees  apart,  and  they  exactly  balance 

each  other. 

Six  cylinder  crankshafts  with 
either  three  or  four  main  bear- 
ings are  not  inherently  bal- 
anced bnt  can  be  balanced  hy 
means  of  a  mass  of  metal  b^*' 
tween  the  two  middle  crank 
pins.  In  order,  however,  that 
the  balancing  weight  required 
at  this  point  may  not  be  U» 
great,  the  so-called  long  ams 
of    these    crankshafts,    which 

Fte  105.-Ein)  Voir  »  Six  P~*|"«   **   unbalanced   mo- 

th«w.  s.v»  beoiho    "^^  ^r^  ?°^  ""»r*.  «^ 

QtAMXSHAFT.  ward  the  axis  of  the  crankshaft 
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Crankshaft  Proportions. — ^Fbrmeriy  the  crank  pin  diameter 
was  made  proportional  to  the  cylinder  bore  and  Indepen- 
dent of  the  stroke,  because  if  the  crank  pin  length  is 
made  proportional  to  the  crank  pin  diameter,  then  the  crank 
pin  bearing  area  is  proportional  to  the  agaare  of  the  diameter, 
and  since  the  total  ezplosioii  pressure  is  proportional  to  the 
sqnare  of  the  cylinder  bore^  if  the  crank  pin  diameter  beam  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  cylinder  bore,  the  unit  bearing  pres^ 
sore  on  the  crank  pin  will  be  constant.  However,  in  recent 
years  piston  speeds  haTS  been  so  greatlj  increased  that  explo- 
sion pressure  is  no  longer  the  chief  factor  in  determining  the 
load  on  the  crank  pin,  but,  rather,  the  inertia  of  the  recipro- 
cating parts.  The  inertia  forces  howerer,  is  proportional  to  the 
length  of  stroke.  At  hi^  engine  speeds  there  is  very  little 
pressure  on  the  crank  pin  during  the  first  part  of  the  explosion 
stroke^  as  the  force  of  the  explosion  is  nearly  balanced  by  the 
oppositely  directed  force  of  inertia  on  the  piston  and  the  upper 
end  of  the  connecting  rod.  Inertia  forces  due  to  the  recipro- 
cating parts  are  acting  during  all  four  strides,  and,  therefore^ 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  at  high  speeds  the  greater  part  of 
the  bearing  load  on  the  crank  pin  is  due  to  inertia  forces. 
Since  the  inertia  force  is  proportional  to  the  weis^t  of  the 
reciprocating  parts,  which  varies  substantially  as  the  square 
d  the  bor^  and  to  the  length  of  stroke,  it  follows  that  the  crank 
pin  bearing  surface  should  be  made  proportional  to  the  piston 
dlsplaoement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  crank  pin  diameters  have 
increased  relatlTely  with  the  increase  in  strokes,  hence  we  may 
say  that  this  rule  has  the  sanction  of  practice. 

In  four-cylinder  engines  it  is  now  customary  to  use  three 
bearing  erank8hafts»  except  in  very  small  engines,  in  which 
two  bearing  crankshafts  are  used  to  quite  an  extent  Four 
bearing  crankshafts  are  possible,  but  have  little  to  recommend 
them,  while  Ats  bearing  crankshafts  have  almost  passed  out 
of  existence  with  individual  cast  cylinders.  In  a  block  cast 
motor  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  sufficient  bearing  length  in  a 
five  bearing  crankshaft  Of  course,  the  cylinders  can  be  placed 
at  such  distances  apart  as  to  make  the  necessary  length  of  bear- 
ings available^  but  this  adds  greatly  to  the  weight  of  the  en- 
gine.  It  is  also  necessary  to  face  the  crank  arms  off  on 
both  sides,  and  this  adds  to  the  expense^ 

From  the  above  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  dimensions  of 
crankshafts  are  dictated  by  considerations  of  stifCness  or  rigid- 
ity (both  lateral  and.  torsional)*  and  of  bearing  surface^  and 
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that  the  bearing  surfaee  regaired  In  hlgh-ioeed  engines  de- 
pends more  upon  the  inertia  of  the  redproealing  parts  than 
upon  the  explosion  pressure.  Since  all  steels  haie  sahstantial- 
Ir  the  same  coelBcient  of  rigidity,  we  can  neglect  the  physical 
properties  of  the  material  to  be  need  in  the  crankshaft  Hie 
explosion  pressore,  which  varies  with  the  compression  ration 
may  also  be  neglected.  In  the  following  are  giYcn  empirical 
rules  for  dimensioning  crankshafts  of  automobUe  motors,  based 
on  a  mass  of  oarefolly  collected  data  of  reeent  motors. 

Three  Bearing  Four-Cylinder  Crankshafts^— Let 

d  »  diameter  of  crank  pin 

I  «a  length  of  crank  pin  bearing 

du  d;,  dt  B  diameters  of  main  crank  Journals,  front  to  rear 

1^  li,  i;  »  length  of  main  crank  Journals,  front  to  nar 

D  s  piston  displacement  of  one  cylinder 

10  «  width  of  crank  arms  (largest  dimension) 

U  B  thi<dmess  of  short  crank  arms 

ti  ae  thi<dmess  of  long  crank  arms. 

The  crank  pin  diameter  of  a  three  bear- 
ing; fonmsyUndsr  erankshaft 


-/^i 


•  •  •  •  • 


(67) 


and  the  length  of  the  crank  pin  Journal* 

1  =  1.25  d ...•.•••^.•••(68) 

In  a  four-cylinder  three  bearing  crankshaft  the  crank  Jour- 
nals are  generally  made  all  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  crank 
pins  and  the  length  of  the  different  Journals  are  made  as 
follows: 

li  —  L26  I 

I,  «  1.76  I. 

The  extra  length  of  the  rear  bearing  is  necessary  be- 
cause this  bearing  carries  the  weight  of  the  flywheel  in  addi- 
tion to  its  other  loads.  This  makes  the  total  length  of  the  main 
bearings  slightly  greater  than  the  total  length  of  the  crank  pin 
bearings,  and  as  the  bearing  diameters  are  the  same,  the  total 
main  Journal  bearing  surface  is  slightly  greater  than  the  total 
bearing  surface  of  the  crank  pins. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  yariation  in  practice  regarding  width 
of  crank  arms.  Tliis  width  must  be  greater  than  the  diameter 
of  the  crank  pin  and  Journals  so  as  to  aiford  bearing  surface 
for  end  thrusts.  In  checking  up  the  dimensions  of  a  large 
number  of  crankshafts  the  writer  finds  that  the  width  of  the 
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crank  arms  Tartea  between  1.2  d  and  L68  d.  In  a  rigid  shaft 
there  is  end  thrust  only  on  the  main  Journals  and  this  is  some- 
times provided  for  by  forging  the  crank  with  circular  flanges 
on  both  sides  of  the  central  Journal,  as  shown  in  Fig.  108,  or  at 
both  sides  of  the  rear  Journal,  as  exemplified  in  Fig.  107.  In 
either  of  these  cases  the  width  of  arm  can  be  made 

v>  »  1.26  d, 

but  if  the  crank  arms  themselves  are  to  be  sufficiently  wide  to 
afford  sufficient  bearing  surface  it  is  well  to  make 

10  —  1.4  d. 

me  thickness  is,  of  course^  different  for  the  short  and  the 
long  arms,  because  the  bending  moment  is  greatest  in  the 
latter.  The  resistance  to  bending  of  the  arms  in  the  plane  of 
the  crankshaft  must  be  proportional  to  the  resistance  to  bald- 
ing of  the  crank  pins.  The  latter  is  proportional  to  the  cube 
of  the  crank  pin  diameter  and  the  former  to  the  product  of 
the  width  into  the  square  of  the  thickness.    Hence  we  h*Te 

0  d^  »  10  1^. 

If  c  has  a  value  of  0.69  then  the  crank  pin  and  crank  arm 
would  have  the  same  resistance  to  bending  in  the  plane  of  the 
crankshaft  As  the  bending  moment  is  greater  in  the  long 
arm  and  smaller  in  the  short  arm  than  in  the  crank  pin  it  is 
logical  to  use  a  somewhat  smaller  constant  for  the  short  arm 
and  a  somewhat  greater  one  for  the  long  ona  We  will  make 
these  constants  0.86  and  0.64,  respectively,  which  gives 


t,  —  O.e^/'r. (69) 

"  ti^O^l/^    (70) 

^     to. 

In  all  drop  forged  unfinished  crankshafts  the  section,  of  course, 
is  not  a  parallelogram,  as  draft  has  to  be  allowed  on  the  two 
long  sides,  amounting  usually  to  about  7  degrees.  In  applying 
the  above  formulae  the  calculated  thickness  can  be  taken  as 
the  mean  between  the  irinimum  and  the  maximum  thickness. 
Applying  the  equations  to  a  four-cylinder  8%  z  6-indi  motor, 
which  has  a  piston  displacement  of  48.1  en.  in.,  we  obtain  the 
following  results: 
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Fig.    lOB.— Thrust  FIanges  on  Crankshavt. 

a  —  t/^^  =  1.74,  flay  1%  IneheB 

I  ^  1.26  X  1.74  i-  2.18.  flay  2  3/16  Inehes 
It  and  Z,  »  1.26  X  2.18  »  2.70,  say  2%  Inches 
I,  «=  1.76  X  2.18  »  8.82,  say  8%  Inchei 
to  B  L4  X  1.74  »  2.43,  Bay  2^  Indies 

f,  0.6  [/^^  =  0.876,  say  %  Inch 
^       2.5 

«,  0.8  i/^^  =  1.17.  say  1  3/16  indies. 

Two  Bearing,  Four-Cylinder  Crankshafts. — ^Two  bearing  ftyin^ 
cylinder  crankshafts,  as  a  rule,  are  used  only  on  engines  of  less 
than  200  ca.  ins.  piston  dlsplaoement.  Crank  pin  and  crank- 
shaft Journals  are  made  of  the  same  diameter. 

The  following  rules  apply: 

\Jk    ~~     M^r  •.•••.■•.•.•..•.••.\  •  X^ 

r    12.6 

I  =  d (72) 

It  «  1.3  Z 

^-1.7  1  /     V.^yj 

to  » 1.26  a 

(f  )/ 

^  =  0.66  #/^£. (73) 

r     to 

Fig.    109.  —  Fobm    or 

Long    Arms   op    Six- 

*i  ■=  0.8  #/? ^ (74)    Cyunder,  Three-Bear- 

^    ^  iNG  Crankshaft 
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Let  Q8  now  apply  the  preceding  equations  to  the  case  of  a  8^ 
z  4%-lneh  engine^  which  has  a  piston  displacement  par  cjUn- 
der  of  87.4  caUo  indies. 

d^  i/^^d^  1.76,  say  1%  Inches 

t  a  tf  —  1%  Inches 

1^  —  L8  I  «  2.29,  say  2^  indies 

1^  «.  1.7 1 »  8  inches 

w  «B  1.25  d  s  2.19,  say  2  8/16  indies 

«,  =  0.55  l/^^  =  0.82,  say  18/16  indi 
U  «  0.8  /XHi'  =  1.19.  say  1  8A6  Indies. 


This  crankshaft  is  shown  In  Fig.  107.  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  such  a  crankshaft  is  not  symmetrical  about  a  plane 
through  its  axis  perpendioolar  to  the  plane  through  the  crank 
arms,  and  it  is,  therefore^  not  inherently  balanced.  The  two 
short  arms  are  both  on  the  same  side,  and  they  must  be  bal- 
anced by  the  block  of  metal  between  the  two  middle  crank  pins, 
which  must  be  made  of  sufficient  diameter  so  that  its  moment 
around  the  crank  axis  exactly  balances  the  moment  of  the  two 
short  arms. 

In  a  crankshaft  of  this  type  it  is  wdl  to  take  up  end  thrust 
in  both  directions  on  thrust  collars  to  both  sides  of  the  rear 
main  Journal,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  This  entirely  relieres 
the  cranks  of  end  thrust  resulting  from  forces  outside  the 
engina  Whoi  proyision  is  thus  made  to  take  up  the  thrust  at 
certain  points,  a  slight  dearance  must  be  allowed  at  other 
points  where  thrust  might  be  taken  up,  as  on  the  inside  of  the 
front  main  Journal  in  this  case. 

8lx<#ylinder  Three  Bearing  Crankshafts. — Crankshafts  of 
six-cylinder  motors  are  supported  on  threes  four  or  seven  bear- 
ings, the  first  mentioned  construction  being  the  most  popular. 
Of  the  1916  American  slx^ylinder  models,  44  per  cent  had 
three  bearing  crankshafts,  87  per  cent  four  bearing  crank- 
Aafts  and  19  per  cent  seven  bearing  crankshafts.  The  three 
bearing  crankshaft  goes  together  most  naturally  with  cylin- 
ders cast  in  threes,  the  four  bearing  crankshaft  with  cylinders 
cast  in  pairs  and  the  seven  bearing  crankshaft  with  individu- 
ally cast  cylinders,  but  the  different  types  of  crankshafts  are 
by  no  means  limited  to  the  respective  forms  of  construction. 
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In  the  eaae  of  a  three  bearing  crankshaft,  since  there  are  three 
throws  between  supports,  the  crank  pins  and  crank  arms  must 
be  of  Tory  substantial  form.  Following  are  rules  for  the 
dimensions  of  crankshafts  of  this  type: 

d« //£   ^ (76) 


f^    12 


I  »  1.06  d ^..^ »«.(76) 

li  »  1.3  I 
I,  »  1.3  I 
^  «  1.76  I 

f.  «0.66a/£ (78) 

t,  —  0.8^/? ;(79) 

These  rules  giTO  for  a  8)i  z  6-inch  motor  <tf  a  piston  displace- 
ment of  48.1  cu.  ins.  per  cylinder,  the  following  ersnkshaft 
dimensions:  Crank  pin  dismeter,  2  inches;  crank  pin  length, 
2^  inches;  diameter  of  main  Journals,  2  indies;  length  of 
front  and  central  Journals,  2%  inches;  length  of  rear  Journal, 
3)i  inches;  width  of  crank  arms,  2^  indies;  thickness  of  short 
arms,  1  inch;  thickness  of  long  arms*  1  7A8  inches. 

In  a  six-cylinder  three  bearing  crankshaft  there  are,  of 
course,  three  throws  between  supports,  the  central  one  of  the 
three  crank  pins  having  a  long  arm  on  both  sides  and  the 
other  two  crank  pins  a  long  arm  on  one  side  and  a  short  arm 
on  the  other.  Adjacent  crank  pins  are  always  120  degrees 
apart  and  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  if  the  long  crank  arms 
were  run  straight  across  from  one  crank  pin  to  the  adjacent 
one  the  crankshaft  would  not  be  in  balance.  In  order  to  se- 
cure absolute  balance  the  long  arms  should  run  from  one  pin 
radially  inward  to  the  crankshaft  axis  and  then  radially  ou^ 
ward  to  the  adjacent  crank  pin,  so  its  two  parts  make  an  angle 
of  120  degrees  with  each  other.  Formerly,  these  cranks  were 
sometimes  made  with  short  crank  arms  only,  with  a  short 
dummy  Journal  between  the  two  short  arms  which  take  the 
place  of  the  long  arm.  Sudi  a  construction,  while  in  absolute 
balance,  is  not  as  rigid  as  it  can  be  made  without  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  metal  used.  In  actual  practice  the  arm  is 
curved  inward  so  it  passes  through  the  axis  of  the  crankshaft, 
and  it  also  slightly  advances  helically  In  the  direction  of  the 
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axis,  as  shown  in  Fig.  109.  In  laying  out  the  arm  to  ensure 
proper  balance  it  is  well  to  start  with  the  doable  short  amit 
as  shown  in  dotted  lines  in  the  figure*  and  any  fillet  on  the 
inside  must  then  be  balanced  by  a  corresponding  amount  of 
material  on  the  outside.  This  type  of  crankshaft  is  used  mainly 
on  engines  with  all  cylinders  cast  en  bloc  or  in  two  sets  of 
three  each.  In  the  former  case  there  must  be  left  consider- 
able space  between  cylinders  Nos.  3  and  4  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  central  crankshaft  bearing.  This  space  can  be 
slightly  reduced  and  the  engine  thus  rendered  more  compact, 
by  making  the  two  central  short  arms  somewhat  thicker  in 
the  first  place  and  then  turning  them  down  to  a  rectangular 
cross  section,  so  that  the  crank  pin  bearing  surface  extends 
right  up  to  the  inner  plane  surface  of  the  crank  arm»  but  as 
this  further  disturbs  the  symmetry  of  the  crank  it  requires 
greater  care  in  balancing. 

Six-Cylinder  Four  Bearing  Crankshaft — ^This  type  fits  in 
particularly  well  with  engines  haying  their  cylinders  cast  in 
pairs,  because  there  is  naturally  room  for  the  two  interme- 
diate crankshaft  Journals  between  adjacent  cylinder  pairs. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  only  two  throws  between 
supports  the  crank  pins  and  arms  can  be  made  lighter,  rela^ 
tlTely,  than  in  the  previously  described  type.  Following  are 
the  rules  for  crank  pin  dimensions: 


(80) 


I  =  1.1  d (81) 

It  win  be  seen  that  this  rule  gives  a  decidedly  smaller 
crank  pin  than  is  given  by  the  rule  for  the  three  bearing  crank- 
shaft The  use  of  this  is  Justified  because  the  chief  stress  on 
the  crank  pin  is  in  the  nature  of  bending  stress,  and  in  the 
four  bearing  crankshaft  the  maximum  bending  moment  ia 
much  less  than  in  the  three  bearing  crankshaft,  because  of  the 
shorter  distance  between  supports  in  the  former.  However,  in 
a  six-cylinder  engine  torsional  weakness  of  the  long  crankshaft 
is  an  important  factor  to  look  out  for.  The  turning  effort  or 
torque  on  the  crankshaft  due  to  explosion  pressure  and  inertia 
forces  varies  constantly  and  suddenly,  and  as  the  heavy  fiy- 
wheel  prevents  any  sudden  changes  in  motion  of  the  rear  end 
of  the  crank,  the  crankshaft  will  twist  under  these  variable 
torsion  forces.    Each  crankshaft  has  a  definite  period  of  tor- 
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Bioiial  Tlbratlon  and  it  the  engine  speed  happens  to  be  audi 
that  the  Interval  between  explosions  Is  equal  to  the  natural 
period  of  yibratlon  of  the  crankshaft,  violent  vibrations  will 
be  set  up.  In  order  to  minimize  this  the  shaft  must  be  made 
very  stiff  torslonally.  The  torsional  deflection  of  a  crankshaft 
Is  made  up  of  deflections  of  its  individual  parts — crank  pins, 
crank  arms  and  crank  Journals— but  it  is  directly  evident  that 
the  crank  journals  contribute  much  more  to  this  deflection  than 
the  crank  pins.  Therefore,  in  order  to  reduce  torsional  vibra> 
tlon  the  crank  Journals  should  be  made  heavier,  particularly 
the  rear  one,  whldi  is  longer  than  the  others  and  is  subjected 
to  ihe  greatest  torque.  It  is  well  to  make  the  rear  Journal  of 
the  same  diameter  aa  it  would  be  made  in  a  three  bearing 
erankshafty  vis,. 


^4   = 

the  front  one  the  same  as  the  crank  pin  diameter. 


and  the  two  intennediate  journals  of  a  diameter  about  equal  to 
the  mean  of  these  two,  viz., 

d,and(I,=^/^ 

All  of  the  crank  arms  of  the  same  kind  must,  of  course^  be 
alike,  as  otherwise  the  crankshaft  would  be  dlfllcult  to  bat 
ance.    The  length  of  the  rear  bearing  should  be 

t  =  1.6  I 

and  the  lengths  of  the  other  three  bearings  should  be  equal 
to  I.    The  width  of  all  arms 

io  =  1.36  d; 
the  thickness  of  the  short  arms, 

t.  =  0.65  t/^^ 
and  the  thickness  of  the  long  arms 

tt  =  0.85  i/^ 

^      10. 

Hence  we  get  the  following  dimensions  for  a  four  bearing 
crankshaft  for  a  six-cylinder  8)6  x  5-inch  motor  with  48.1  cublo 
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inches  piston  displacement  per  cylinder.  Crank  pin  diameter, 
1  13/16  inches;  crank  pin  length,  2  inches;  front  crankshaft 
bearing,  1  13/16  x  2  inches;  rear  crankshaft  hearing,  2x8% 
inches;  intermediate  crankshaft  bearings,  1  15/16  x  2  inches; 
width  of  crank  arms,  2%  inches;  thickness  of  short  crank  arms, 
1  inch;  thickness  of  long  crank  arms,  1  7/16  inches. 

SIx-Cyllnder  Seven  -  Bearing  Crankshafts.  —  In  a  seyen- 
bearing  crankshaft  the  tendency  to  torsional  yibratlon  la 
probably  greater  than  in  any  other  type,  owing  to  the  greater 
aggregate  length  of  the  main  Journals.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  bending  moments  are  small,  owing  to  the  short  die* 
tances  between  supports,  hence  it  seems  logical  to  make 
the  crank  pins  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  main  Journals. 
As  an  instance  of  the  extremes  to  which  some  deslgnerfl 
haye  gone  to  preyent  torsional  yibratlon  In  slx-cylindex 
engines  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Sheffield  Simplex  six- 
cylinder  8^  x  6  Inch  engine  has  a  seyen-bearing  crankshaft 
with  main  Journals  2%  inches  in  diameter.  In  order  to 
secure  adequate  bearing  surface  without  unnecessarily 
lengthening  the  engine  the  crank  arms  must  be  finished  on 
the  sides  at  least  and  the  Journals  must  come  right  up  to 
the  sides  of  the  arms.  Another  thing  to  be  remembered  is 
that  the  central  bearing  is  subject  to  greater  loads  from 
Inertia  forces  than  any  of  the  others,  and  for  that  reason 
should  preferably  be  made  longer  than  the  other  interme- 
diate bearings.  This  may  be  explained  as  follows:  All  loads 
on  one  crank  pin  are  considered  as  equally  dlylded  between 
the  two  adjacent  main  Journals.  Now,  the  two  pistons  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  central  bearing  are  in  phase,  so  that 
their  inertia  forces  always  add  together.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pistons  on  opposite  sides  of  the  other  intermediate  bear- 
ings are  120  degrees  out  of  phase,  and  the  resultant  of  the 
two  forces  oyer  a  complete  reyolutlon  is  equal  only  to  the 
inertia  force  of  a  single  piston,  because  soon  the  two  are  of 
the  same  sign,  and,  therefore,  add,  and  soon  they  are  of 
c^posite  sign.  Howeyer,  the  inertia  load  on  the  crank  Jour- 
nal would  not  be  quite  halyed  by  this  condition,  owing  to 
the  lateral  displacement  between  the  simultaneous  forces. 
But  in  any  eyent  the  Inertia  load  on  the  central  main  Journal 
is  considerably  greater  than  that  on  the  other  Intennediate 
Journals. 

Rules  for  crank  pin  dlinenslnns  are  as  ftdlows: 

I—  LOe  d. 
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The  total  bearing  area  at  the  main  Joamals  may  be  made 
0.38  D.  This  may  be  diyided  between  the  different  bearinga 
as  follows:  Front,  16%;  central,  18%;  rear,  25%;  others, 
10.6%  each.  The  ratios  of  length  to  diameter  of  the  rear 
bearing  can  be  made  1.6.  The  front  bearing  can  be  made 
of  the  same  diameter  as  the  crank  pin,  and  the  intermediate 
bearings  of  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  rear  bearing  or 
intermediate  between  the  diameters  of  the  front  and  rear 
bearings.  The  crank  arm  width  can  be  made  anything  de- 
sired from  L26  d  to  1.6  d  and  the  thickness 


0.6 


^w. 


These  roles  glTs  for  a  siz-Q'linder,  seren-bearlng  crank- 
shaft for  a  8%  X  6  inch  engine  the  following  dimensions: 
Crank  pin  diameter,  1%  inches;  crank  pin  length,  1%  indies 
(the  formulae  give  the  dimensions  1.69  z  1.68,  but,  of  ooorssb 
it  is  the  intuition  that  round  figures  be  diosen  for  the  di- 
mensions, and  1%  X  1%  inches  giyee  about  the  same  bear- 
ing area);  front  Journal  diameter,  1%  Indies;  front  Jour- 
nal length,  1^  inches;  rear  Journal  diameter,  1%  indies; 
rear  journal  length,  2%  indies;  central  Journal  diameter, 
1  11/16  inches;  central  journal  length,  2  inches;  diameter 
of  other  journals,  1  11/16  inches;  length  of  other  Journals, 
IH  inches;  width  of  crank  arms,  2^  inches;  thickness  of 
crank  arms,  %  inch. 

When  the  cylinders  are  cast  in  pairs  the  bearing  area  of 
the  main  Journals  must  be  differently  divided  Front  and 
rear  Journals  can,  of  course,  be  the  same  as  in  the  aboTS 
case^  but  of  the  fire  intermediate  Journals  the  two  between 
cylinder  pairs  will  be  longer  than  the  remaining  three. 
The  bearing  area  of  eadi  of  the  two  longer  intermediate 
bearings  may  be  made  16%  of  the  total,  and  that  of  each  of 
the  short  intermediate  bearings,  10%  of  the  total.  In  case 
all  of  the  cylinders  are  cast  singly  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  suflident  bearing  area  without  finishing  the  crank  arms. 
Howeyer,  in  Tiew  of  present  tendendes  it  does  not  appear 
likely  that  any  new  six-cylinder  engines  of  this  type  will  be 
designed,  owing  to  the  necessarily  great  length  of  audi 
engines. 

Eight-Cylinder  Three-Bearing  Crankahafta^ — ^In  an  ei^t- 
cylinder  motor  with  two  sets  of  cylinders  at  an  angle  of  00 
degrees,  any  of  the  types  of  crankshafts  suitable  for  a  four- 
cylinder  motor — two,  three,  four  and  flye  bearing — ^may  be 
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used,  but  the  two  and  three  bearing  typee  are  the  most  ad- 
Tantageons.  In  WKh  enslnea  two  connecting  rode  connect  to 
each  crank  pln»  and  there  are  three  different  methods  of 
arranging  the  connecting  rod  big-end  bearings,  which  affect 
the  design  of  the  crankshaft    These  methods  are  as  follows: 

1.  One  connecting  rod  yoked  and  clamped  to  a  bearing  bush- 
ing, and  the  other  haying  a  bearing  on  the  outside  6t  the 
bushing. 

2.  Bearings  on  crank  pin  side  by  side. 

8.  One  ''master"  connecting  rod,  haying  its  bearing  on  the 
crank  pin,  and  the  other  hinged  to  the  master  connecting  rod. 

The  yoked  form  of  construction  is  the  most  popular.  Crank 
pins  and  crank  Journals  can  be  of  the  same  diameter.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  cylinder  displacement  the  crank  pin  area  will 
be  large,  and  this  is  a  yery  desirable  feature,  as  with  the 
ordinary  yoked  construction  the  crank  pin  bearing  cannot  be 
refitted  when  worn,  but  must  haye  its  bushing  replaced.  For 
an  eight-cylinder  three-bearing  crankshaft  with  yoked  connect- 
ing rods  the  crank  pin  dimensions  may  be  made  as  follows: 

i-=  1.26. 

a 

The  lengths  of  the  three  crank  Journals  may  be  made  as 
follows: 

\  «  1.28  I;  I,  »  1.06  I;  h  —  1.64  I. 
For  a  8  z  4%  inch  engine  this  glyes  the  following  dimensions: 
Crank  pin,  1  11A6  x  2H  inches;  front  bearing,  1  11/16  x  2% 
indies;  middle  bearing,  1  11/16  x  2%  indies;  rear  bearing, 
1  11/16  X  2%  inches. 

It  results  firom  the  aboye  figures  that  the  second  and  third 
cylinders  must  be  a  considerable  distance  apart  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  middle  bearing.  In  order  to  keep  down  the 
length  of  the  engine  it  is  well  to  face  off  the  short  crank  arms 
on  both  sides  and  bring  the  Journal  right  up  to  the  finished 
surfaces.  The  long  crank  arms,  howeyer,  can  be  made  of  the 
usual  form  with  draft  and  left  rough.  The  crank  arm  width 
may  be  made 

to  »-  1.26  d. 
the  thickness  of  the  short  crank  arms 


».B  ^  «. 
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and  the  thickness  of  the  Ions  crank  enne 


ti  =  075    /  to. 


These  rules  glTe  for  the  dimensions  of  the  crank  arms  for 
the  Z  X  4%  inch  engine  crankshaft  the  following:  IK^th  of 
arms,  %%  in^es;  thl<Amess  of  short  aims»  %  Indi;  thick- 
ness of  long  arms,  X%  inches.  With  the  crank  pins  sym- 
metrical  to  the  cylinder  axes  this  calls  for  a  spaoe  of  about 
2)4  Inches  between  cylinders  Nos.  2  and  3. 

Crank  Journals  Side  by  Side. — If  the  crank  pin  Journals 
are  to  be  placed  side  by  side  the  proportions  €l  the  crank- 
shaft can  be  made  the  same  as  abore*  with  the  exception  of 
the  length  of  the  crank  pin  bearings,  which  are  made  as  long 
as  the  distance  between  adjacent  cylinders  permits,  the  long 
crank  arms  also  being  finished  on  the  sides.  For  instance,  in 
the  aboYC  case  the  distance  between  axes  of  adjacent  cylinders 
would  be  about  S%  inches,  and  as  the  long  crank  arm  occu- 
pies 1)6  Inches  of  this  space  there  remains  2%  Inches  for  the 
piston  pin,  making  the  bearing  surfttce  of  each  connecting  rod 
1  11/16  X  1  5/16  inches. 

Eight-Cylinder  Two-Bearlng  Crankshafts^ — Owing  to  the 
necessity  of  allowing  considerable  space  between  the  second 
and  third  cylinders  of  each  cylinder  blo6k  In  an  eightcylinder 
engine  with  a  three-bearing  crankshaft,  many  designers  pre- 
fer to  use  a  two-bearing  shaft,  and  the  latter  is  much  more 
popular,  rtiatively,  for  eight-cylinder  than  four-cylinder  en- 
gines. Undoubtedly  the  fact  that  individual  explosions  and 
the  inertia  forces  due  to  the  reciprocating  parts  of  a  single 
cylinder  are  so  much  smaller  makes  this  type  of  crankshaft 
more  practical  for  the  "eighf  than  It  is  for  the  ^our." 
Following  are  suitable  proportions  for  a  two4>earlng  elgh^ 
cylinder  crankshaft  with  which  yoked  connecting  rods  are  to 
be  used: 


1.06. 


J 

d  '' 

Ii  «  1.36  I. 

I.  «  1.46  I. 

10  —  1.26  d. 


U  —  0.66 


^fO. 
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Fig.  113.— Exght-Cyundeb,  Thkee-Bearing  CsAirKSHAffT  ra  a 

3  X  4}^-Inch  Motok. 


11=0.8 


/ 


TheBb  nilM  glT»  the  f oUowing  dlmensioiui  for  a  eranWhatt 
for  a  8  z  4)i  Inch  engine:  Crank  pin,  2M  x  2^  Inehes;  front 
erank  Journal,  2)4  x  8;  rear  crank  Joomal,  2)4  x  Z%;  ihori 
crank  armi^  2%  x  1  inchea;  long  orank  arma*  2%  x  1)&. 
Praetically  the  aame  erankahaft  would  be  iiaed  If  the  eon- 
nectlna  rod  bearlnga  were  to  be  placed  aide  by  aide;  but  ta 
that  caae  the  ratio  of  cylinder  displacement  to  erankpln 
bearing  area  woold  be  13  instead  of  6.5.  Thia  flgore,  it  maj 
be  pointed  out,  ia  atUl  considerably  less  than  that  gifea 
for  a  alx-cylinder  aeren-bearing  crankshaft,  for  Inatance. 

Twelve-Cylinder  Three-Bearino  Crankahaft — ^Probably  the 
atandard  type  of  crankshaft  for  twelTe-cyllnder  motors  wiO 
be  the  three-bearing,  because  the  cylinders  are  Uk^  to  b» 
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Fig.  114. — ^Eight-Cyundes,  Two-Bearing  CaANKSHAyr 

3x  4>^-Inch  Motor. 
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always  cast  In  blocks  of  six,  and  all  intermediate  bearings 
call  for  extra  space  between  cylinders,  which  adds  to  the 
weight  and  bulk  of  the  engine.  A  two-bearing  crankshaft* 
of  course,  is  out  of  the  question.  For  yoked  connecting  rods 
the  pn^ortious  can  be  made  as  follows: 

I,  —  I;  ),  —  1.26  I;  ^  —  LSS  I. 
to  =  1.8  i. 


I- 

tt  wm  0.7  J^ 


Tbese  rales  give  tor  a  crankshaft  for  a  2%  z  4)i-inch  engine 
the  following  dimensions:  Crank  pin,  1^  x  2  inches;  front 
journal,  1)^  z  2  inches;  central  journal,  1^  x  2H  inches;  rear 
journal,  l}i  x  2li  inches;  short  crank  arms,  2%  x  H  inches; 
long  crank  arms,  2K  x  1 1/16  inches.  This  allows  of  the  use 
of  unfinished  long  arms. 

If  the  connecting  rod  bearings  are  to  be  placed  side  by  side 
on  the  crank  pin,  then  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  pin  some- 
what longer,  and  the  long  crank  arms  as  well  as  the  short 
ones  have  to  be  finished  off.   We  may  then  make 

^-18. 
o 

.^Bs  1,85. 
a 

TtkB  crank  Journal  and  erank  arm  dimensions  remain  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  case.  In  the  case  of  the  2%  x  4H« 
Inch  engine  the  crank  pin  dimensions  then  become  1%  z  2% 
Inches,  and  the  dimensions  of  each  crank  pin  bearing,  1%  x 

8/16  inches. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  as  the  number  of  engine  cylin- 
ders increases  the  excess  length  of  the  rear  bearing  over  the 
other  crankshaft  bearings  becomes  less,  which  is  due  to  the 
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fact  that  the  flywheels  of  eight  and  twelye-cylinder  engines 
weigh  comparatively  little. 

Balance  Weights  on  Six-Throw  Crankshafts—What  was 
said  regarding  the  lack  of  balance  of  the  individual  throws  in 
four-cylinder  crankshafts  applies  equally  in  the  case  of  six-cylin- 
der crankshafts,  and  some  makers  of  high  speed  six-cylinder 
engines  provide  each  crank  arm  with  a  counter-weight  such  as 
to  balance  the  arm  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  one-half  of  the 
adjacent  crank  pin  or  pins.  The  counter-weights  may  be  either 
forged  integral  with  the  crankshaft  or  secured  to  the  latter  by 
bolts.  Some  engineers  doubt  the  value  of  the  counter-weights 
except  in  certain  cases.  Perhaps  the  best  method  of  studying 
the  problem  is  to  assume  a  standard  indicator  diagram,  and  then 
from  the  cylinder  dimensions,  length  of  connecting  rod  and 
weights  of  reciprocating  and  rotating  parts  and  the  speed  of 
rotation  calculate  the  different  forces  due  respectively  to  gas 
pressure,  inertia  forces  and  centrifugal  forces  for  each  bearing 
in  each  of  say,  twenty  points  evenly  distributed  over  the  cycle. 
A  polar  diagram  of  bearing  pressure  can  then  be  drawn,  from 
which  it  can  easily  be  seen  whether  or  not  a  weight  revolving 
at  crankshaft  speed  could  be  used  to  reduce  the  bearing  load  and 
in  which  angular  relation  to  the  crank  arms  the  radius  from  the 
crank  axis  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  revolving  weight  should 
be. 

Front  and  Rear  Ends— The  front  end  of  the  crankshaft  must 
be  extended  to  carry  the  driving  pinion  of  the  camshaft  gear  and 
the  pin  or  ratchet  toothed  sleeve  with  which  the  starting  crank 
engages.  There  may  also  be  an  oil  guard  formed  on  the  shaft 
inside  the  seat  for  the  cam  gear  pinion.  The  length  of  the  cam 
gear  seat  may  be  made  0.6  times  the  crankshaft  diameter  and 
the  length  for  the  starting  ratchet  seat  the  same.  The  starting 
ratchet  seat  is  made  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  pinion  seat, 
and  the  latter  smaller  than  the  crank  journal. 

At  the  rear  end  of  the  crankshaft  an  oil  guard  is  usually  pro- 
vided, especially  if  a  cone  clutch  is  to  be  employed.  This  con- 
sists of  a  narrow  flange  turned  on  the  crankshaft  just  beyond 
the  rear  crank  journal,  with  a  sharp  outer  edge,  from  which  the 
oil  is  flung  off  when  the  shaft  turns  rapidly.  The  oil  is  caught 
in  a  recess  turned  in  the  outer  end  of  the  bearing  hub,  from 
which  it  drains  back  to  the  crank  case. 

Beyond  the  oil  guard  there  is  generally  provided  an  integral 
flange  to  which  the  flywheel  is  bolted.  This  flange  is  made  of 
an  outside  diameter  equal  to  the  stroke,  of  a  width  equal  to 
1/16  inch  per  inch  of  bore  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of 
the  number  of  cylinders  and  is  drilled  with  six  holes  for  the 
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recq>tioii  of  bolts.  The  diameter  of  the  bolts  may  be  made 
«qoal  to  the  width  of  the  flange.  Where  a  very  secure  job  is 
desired  the  holes  in  the  flange  and  in  the  web  of  the  flywhed 
are  coonterbored  and  have  hardened  dowel  bnshings  faiserted, 
which  take  up  the  driving  strain. 

Beyond  the  flywheel  flange  the  crankshaft  is  generally  ex- 
Ijpnded  a  short  distance  to  form  a  stud  or  pilot  for  the  clutch 
to  ride  upon. 

Cranksluift  BInnka— Crankshafts  are  made  either  from  lafge 
dabs  of  steel  of  prismatic  form  slightly  larger  than  the  over- 
all dimensions  of  the  finished  shaft,  or  from  drop  forgings,  which 
are  very  close  to  the  sizes  of  the  finished  shaft.  When  the  shaft 
2s  made  from  a  slab  it  is  practically  impossible  to  provide  an 


Frs.  115.— Slab  op  Steel  Drilled  to  Fokm  Ceanks. 

integral  flywheel  flange,  and  the  flywheel  is  then  keyed  on,  a  long 
tapered  key  seat  and  a  thread  for  a  nut  to  draw  the  flywheel 
onto  its  seat  being  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  cranks  are 
first  formed  t>y  drilling  and  sawing,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  115,  and 

are  Aen  rough  turned,  in  which  state  they  are  generally  deliv- 
ered to  the  motor  manufacturer.  Crankshafts  of  this  type  are 
eventually  machined  all  over,  being  planed  or  milled  on  the  flat 
MtB  and  turned  on  all  other  surfaces. 

When  the  cranks  are  to  be  produced  by  the  drop  forghig 
process  a  draft  of  about  8  degrees  must  be  allowed  on  the 
aides  of  the  arms,  so  the  f orgings  can  be  readily  withdrawn  from 
Che  dies.  The  sections  should  be  laid  out  so  that  they  are  equtva- 
lient  to  rectangular  sections  of  the  calculated  dimensions.  When 
the  forgings  are  completed  they  are  subjected  to  the  heat  treat- 
ment already  referred  to,  and  are  then  ready  for  machinmgi 

Machining—- Whether  the  crankshafts  are  made  from  slabs 
or  drop  forgings,  they  are  generally  first  turned  in  the  lathe» 
and  the  crank  pin  and  journal  bearings  are  then  finished  in  a 
grinding  machine.  It  was  formerly  customary  to  finish  them  in 
the  lathe,  but  since  a  four  or  six  cylinder  crankshaft  supported 
QflHj  at  its  ends  is  not  very  stifiF,  it  tends  to  spring  away  from 
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the  catting  tool,  thus  becoming  inaccurate.  In  grinding;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pressure  of  the  wheel  against  the  work  in  taking 
the  finishing  cut  is  so  light  that  there  is  no  springing  away,  and 
an  almost  absolutely  round  journal  is  produced. 

For  turning  the  crank  pins  the  crank  shaft  must  be  secured 
in  the  lathe  in  such  a  manner  that  the  crank  pin  axis  coincides 
with  the  lathe  centre  axis.  After  the  pins  in  one  angular  position 
have  been  finished  the  crankshaft  must  be  turned  around  so  as 
to  bring  other  crank  pins  into  the  axis  of  the  lathe  centres,  to  be 
machined,  and  the  angular  movement  given  the  crankshaft  must 
be  very  accurately  gaug^  in  order  that  the  crank  shaft  may 
be  absolutely  true  and  the  crank  and  piston  motion  properly  bal- 
anced. Moreover,  since  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  crankshaft, 
when  the  latter  is  so  supported  that  one  of  its  pins  is  in  line  with 
the  lathe  centres,  is  at  a  distance  from  the  centre  line  of  rotation, 
the  lathe  face  plates  or  crank  clamping  fixtures  must  be  pro- 
vided with  counterweights  to  balance  the  weight  of  the  crank- 
shaft, so  the  lathe  may  be  run  at  high  speed  without  undue 
vibration. 

A  simple  clamping  fixture  for  a  four-cylinder  crankshaft  is 
shown  in  Fig.  116.  The  shaft  is  clamped  by  its  outer  journals 
in  the  middle  of  the  clamping 
fixture.  The  latter  is  provided 
with  two  centre  holes  for  the 
lathe  centre,  one  in  line  with 
each  pair  of  crank  pins.  With 
this  fixture  suitable  weights  for 
balancing  the  weight  of  the 
crankshaft  must  be  clamped  to 
the  face  plate,  and  spacers 
must  be  placed  between  crank 
arms  to  prevent  their  being 
forced  together  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  lathe  centres. 

A  crankshaft  turning  lathe  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  117.  The 
crankshaft  is  clamped  in  clamp* 
ing  fixtures  by  means  of  swing- 
ing caps,  and  Is  held  in  the  proper  angular  position  by  a 
sliding  Vee  carried  on  the  fixture  secured  to  the  head  stock. 
When  one  set  of  pins  has  been  machined,  a  portion  of  the  fix- 
ture can  be  swung  through  a  half  circle  in  order  to  bring  the 
other  set  of  crank  pins  in  line  with  the  lathe  centre.  The  tool 
at  the  front  of  the  lathe  carriage  is  used  for  turning  the  cylin- 
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drical  or  parallel  surface  of  the  crank  pins,  while  the  two  tools 
at  the  rear  end  of  the  carriage  are  used  for  turning  the  lilleta, 
which  should  always  be  provided  at  the  junction  of  crank  pins 
and  journals  with  crank  arms. 

In  Fig.  118  is  shown  a  portion  of  a  crankshaft  grinding 
machine  with  the  crankshaft  in  place.  The  latter  is  held  at  both 
ends  by  quickly  operated  clamping  holders,  and  is  driven  from 
both  ends,  the  head  and  tail  stock  of  the  machine  being  geared 
together.  There  is  an  eccentric  adjustment  of  the  work  carrying 
beads  on  the  face  plates,  by  means  of  which  the  difierent  throws 
can  be  brought  into  line  with  the  spindle  centre,  and  in  this 
particular  machine  the  setting  is  indicated  by  either  English  or 
metric  scales.  For  multiple  throw  shafts  the  pins  are  ground  in 
their  exact  position  relative  to  each  other,  being  located  by  in- 
dexing fixtures  on  the  heads  which  have  twelve  30  degree  divi- 
sions, which  give  all  the  regular  throw  angles. 

Hollow  Crankshofta— In  a  number  of  motors  the  crank 
bearings  are  lubricated  by  feeding  oil  through  the  centre  of  the 
crankshaft,  and  the  latter  must  then  be  drilled  through  the  crank 
journals,  arms  and  pins,  and  the  ends  of  the  drill  holes  pluKged. 
A  typical  shaft  of  this  kind  is  the  Marmon,  illustrated  in  Fig. 
119.      The  oil  enters  the  channel  in  the   crankshaft  through 
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radial  holes  drilled  half  way  through  the  outer  journals,  whidi 
register  once  during  every  revolution  with  holes  in  the  crank 
bushings  and  bearing  hubs,  to  which  oil  is  being  fed  by  a  pump> 
The  oil  travels  through  the  horizontal  passage  in  the  crank  jour- 
nals under  the  head  produced  by  the  oil  pump,  and  is  carried  out 
into  the  crank  pins  by  centrifugal  force.  The  crank  pins  are  also 
drilled  with  radial  holes  at  their  middle,  through  which  the  oil 
flows  to  the  bearing  surface.  A  few  makers  take  advantage  of 
Ac  centrifugal  force  to  feed  oil  from  the  crank  pin  to  the  piston 
^n  bearing  by  connecting  the  lower  connecting  rod  bearing  with 
the  upper  by  means  of  a  tube  running  either  through  or  along- 
side of  the  connecting  rod.  Some  designers  object  to  drilling  of 
the  shaft  as  here  shown  because  the  radial  hole  at  the  centre  of 
the  crank  pin  materially  reduces  the  strength  of  the  shaft  This 
objection  is  overcome  by  drilling  diagonal  holes  through  the 
crank  anna  from  the  journal  to  the  crank  pin,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  12a 


Flu.  120. — Ckankshatt  Dulled  Diagohallt. 


Ban  Beulnc  Cniiksbafts-^lthoiigh  the  gtat  majoritr  of 
crankshafts  are  provided  with  plain  or  parallel  journal  bear- 
ings, the  so-called  radial  type  of  ball  bearing  has  been  used 
to  some  extent—especially  in  racing  engines.  Perhaps  the  prin- 
cipal advantage  of  the  radial  ball  bearing  for  this  purpose  is 
that  it  permits  of  reducing  the  over-all  length  of  the  motor,  and 
unce  this  is  one  of  the  main  objects  aimed  at  in  «w  bloe  cylinder 
construction,  and  the  use  of  four  throw,  two  bearing  cntnkshafti^ 
the  baQ  bearing  falls  right  in  line  with  this  class  of  destga  One 
farther  advaab«e  of  ball  bearings  on  crank  shafts  it  that  thej 
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reduce  the  friction  loss.  Of  courset  ball  bearings  are  not  at  the 
tame  advantage  in  a  place  where  the  load  varies  between  wide 
limits  as  where  it  is  fairly  uniform,  and  bearings  of  relatively 
large  size  must  be  chosen  in  order  to  secure  satisfactory  results. 

In  applying  ball  bearings  to  crankshafts  which  have  journals 
between  throws,  some  difficulty  is  encountered  in  getting  the  in- 
termediate bearings  into  place.  In  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty 
some  designers  use  ball  bearings  at  the  ends  only,  and  plain 
bearings  in  the  middle.  Where  ball  bearings  are  to  be  applied 
throughout,  the  inner  bearings  must  be  chosen  of  such  a  bore 
that  they  can  be  stripped  over  the  crank  arms.  To  facilitate  this 
process  the  ends  of  the  crank  arms  are  rounded  off  so  that  the 
bore  of  the  bearings  may  be  made  smaller. 

Practically  all  the  radial  ball  bearings  used  in  this  country  are 
imported,  and  are  made  to  metric  measurements.  These  bearings 
come  with  bores  of  the  inner  races  in  5  millimeter  gradations. 
For  a  four  throw,  three  bearing  crankshaft  a  ball  bearing  of  a 
bore  equal  to  the  crank  journal  diameter  will  be  big  enough  for 
the  front  end ;  a  bearing  that  can  be  passed  over  the  crank  arms 
will  be  big  enough  for  the  central  journal,  and  a  bearing  of  the 
same  size  as  this  will  do  for  the  rear  or  flywheel  end.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  the  intermediate  and  rear  bearings  have 
to  be  fitted  to  enlargements  of  the  crank  journals  or  to  collars 
surrounding  the  journals,  which  latter,  in  the  case  of  the  inter- 
mediate bearing  at  least,  have  to  be  made  in  halves  in  order  to 
get  them  into  place. 

These  radial  ball  bearings  are  made  in  three  different  weights ; 
that  is,  for  a  certain  bore  of  inner  race  the  bearings  are  made 
with  three  different  sizes  of  balls  and  outer  diameters.  For  the 
flywheel  end,  if  the  flywheel  is  secured  by  a  key  so  the  bearing 
need  not  be  stripped  over  the  crankshaft,  it  is  advantageous  to 
use  the  heavy  type  of  ball  bearing,  in  which  case  the  crank 
journal  need  not  be  enlarged,  or  at  least  not  much,  at  the  bear- 
ing seat 

Fig.  121  is  an  illustration  of  the  crankshaft  of  a  four-cylinder 
motor,  which  is  mounted  in  three  radial  ball  bearings.  This  is 
a  four-cylinder  motor  of  5^  inches  bore  and  5^  inches  stroke. 
The  front  bearing  is  of  the  heavy  type  of  2.56  inches  bore,  while 
the  intermediate  and  rear  bearings  are  of  the  medium  weight 
type,  of  3.15  inches  bore.  The  rated  load  capacity  of  each  of 
these  bearings  is  approximately  5,000  pounds. 

Testing  the  Running  Balance  of  Crankshafts — Fig.  122 
shows  a  machine  for  testing  the  running  balance  of  crankshafts 
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and  other  parts,  made  by  the  Norton  Grinding  Co.,  of  Worcester, 
Uass.  The  crankshaft  is  rotated  by  means  of  an  electric  motor 
secured  to  the  frame  of  the  machine,  while  carried  on  yielding 
supports,  and  if  it  is  not  in  running  balance  it  will  cause  the  sup- 
ports to  vibrate  in  the  horizontal  plane,  the  vibrations  being  indi- 
cated by  means  of  long  indicating  hands. 

Referring  to  the  illustration,  the  machine  consists  of  a  sta- 
tionary   support    with    three    upright,    lengthwise    adjustable 


Fig.  122.— Ncston  Crankshaft  BALAxaNG  Machihk. 

columns  A  which  carry  vertical  steel  rods  B,  fitted  at  their 
top  end  with  double  pairs  of  rollers  C  each,  on  which  the 
crankshaft  may  rest  The  steel  rods  B  are  freely  supported 
at  their  lower  ends  in  brackets  D  with  cup-shaped  recesses, 
and  are  flexibly  held  near  the  top  ends  by  means  of  rubber 
discs  carried  by  the  upright  columns.  This  allows  the  top 
ends  of  the  rods  to  move  to  and  fro  under  the  action  of  the 
centrifugal  force  on  any  unbalanced  part  of  the  crankshaft. 

The  crankshaft  is  driven  by  means  of  a  belt  from  a  hori- 
zontal shaft  which  receives  its  motion  from  the  electric 
motor  through  an  intermediate  vertical  shaft  with  universal 
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joints,  a  frietioa  drive  mechanism  and  a  pair  of  helical  gears. 
An  adjustable  scriber  E  is  fixed  to  the  top  of  each  vertical 
column,  and  the  top  of  each  carrying  rod  B  is  connected  to 
a  long  indicator  hand  F  extending  downward  at  the  side  of 
the  column,  so  that  the  vibrations  of  the  rod  are  multiplied 
and  plainly  indicated.  In  the  use  of  the  machine  the  crank- 
shaft is  rotated  at  a  certain  speed  and  the  different  scribers 
are  advanced  until  they  mark  the  shaft;  then  the  scribers 
are  slightly  withdrawn,  the  direction  of  rotation  is  reversed 
and  the  scribers  are  again  advanced  until  they  mark  the 
shaft  The  part  of  the  shaft  midway  between  the  two  marks, 
drcumferentially,  is  too  heavy  and  should  be  lightened.  A 
color  roller  is  furnished  with  the  machine,  by  means  of  which 
color  is  applied  to  the  revolving  journal  to  make  the  scriber 
marks  plainer. 

After  the  crankshaft  has  been  properly  balanced  at  mod- 
erate speed  it  can  be  tested  at  service  speed.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  indicating  means  is  so  sensitive  that  a  proper  balance 
can  be  obtained  by  running  at  low  speed  only,  in  case  the 
crankshaft  is  not  sufficiently  stiff  to  permit  of  driving  it  at 
Ugh  speed  without  causing  it  to  flex  appreciably. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  CONNECTING  ROD. 

The  connecting  rod  is  the  intermediate  memher  between  the 
crankshaft  and  the  piston.  It  consists  of  the  rod  proper,  the 
head  or  big  end,  which  forms  a  bearing  for  the  crank  pin;  and 
the  small  end,  which  forms  a  bearing  for  the  piston  pin. 

Materials— Connecting  rods  are  almost  invariably  drop  forged 
from  either  low  carbon  (about  a30%)  or  nickel  steeL  The  for- 
mer may  be  assumed  to  have  a  tensile  strength  of  70,000  pounds 
per  square  inch  and  the  latter  of  90,000  pounds  per  square 
inch.  For  heavier  work  they  are  occasionally  cast  of  steel  or 
flsanganese  bronze. 

Length  of  Rod— In  determining  the  dimensions  of  the  rod 
proper  we  have  to  consider  first  the  necessary  length,  and,  second, 
the  necessary  cross  section.  In  speaking  of  the  length  of  the 
connecting  rod  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  piston  pin 
bearing  and  the  centre  of  the  crank  pin  bearing  is  referred  to. 
This  length  is  generally  expressed  in  terms  of  the  stroke.  In  our 
discussion  of  the  crank  moment  and  of  side  thrust  on  the  cylinder 
wall  we  assumed  different  values  for  the  ratio  between  the  length 
of  the  connecting  rod  and  the  length  of  stroke  ranging  between 
1.75  and  2.5. 

For  a  motor  with  offset  cylinders  and  intended  for  a  purpose 
where  lightness  is  paramount,  the  smaller  ratio  can  be  chosen. 
In  American  pleasure  car  motors  of  the  symmetrical  type  the 
ratio  lies  generally  between  2  and  2.25.  European  designers  not 
infrequently  provide  a  connecting  rod  equal  to  2.5  times  the 
length  of  the  stroke  and  this  ratio  can  be  recommended  for 
commercial  vehicle  motors  in  which  long  life  of  the  motor  is 
more  important  than  low  weight 

A  consideration  that  influences  the  length  of  the  rod  is  that 
it  must  clear  the  bottom  end  of  the  cylinder  bore  when  in  its 
position  of  greatest  angularity.  The  cylinder,  crank  and  con- 
necting rod  are  laid  off  on  the  drawing  board,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
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123,  with  the  connecting  rod  at  right  angles  to  the  crank  arm.  If 
a  certain  length  of  connecting  rod  does  not  clear  properly,  a  longer 
rod  may  be  chosen  and  the  layout  worked  over  again.  Some- 
times when  the  shortest  possible  connecting  rod  is  wanted  the 
bottom  end  of  the  cylinder  is  formed  with  slots  into  which  the 
connecting  rod  swings  at  the  moments  of  its  greatest  angularity. 
Calcnlation  of  Cross  Section— The  connecting  rod  works 
chiefly  under  compression,  and  must  be  treated  as  a  column. 


Fig.  123. 

The  most  accepted  formula  for  the  strength  of  columns  seems 
to  be  Rankine's»  which  is  as  follows: 


A 


(8a) 


where  P  is  the  total  pressure  on  the  column;  A,  the  cross  sec- 
tional area  at  the  section  of  maximum  stress;  Se,  the  working 
stress ;  P  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  column ;  i^  the  square 
of  the  least  radius  of  gyration  and  q  a  coefficient  4iepending  upon 
the  condition  of  the  ends  of  the  column  (whether  fixed  or  free) 
and  upon  the  material.  The  square  of  the  least  radius  of  gyra- 
tion is  found  by  dividing  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
section  by  its  area.  The  left  hand  member  of  the  equation  evi- 
dently represents  the  compression  per  unit  of  area  of  the  cross 
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ft 
section  of  the  column.    The  term  ^  — -  in  the  denommator  ox 

the  right  hand  member  of  the  equation  takes  account  of  the 
additional  stress  due  to  the  bending  of  a  long  column.  When 
the  length  of  the  column  is  small  in  comparison  with  its  cross 
section  this  factor  is  negligible,  and  the  maximum  stress   is 

A 

In  the  discussion  of  columns  with  respect  to  their  strength, 
a  distinction  is  made  between  columns  fixed  at  their  ends  and 
those  free  at  their  ends,  the  latter  being  not  nearly  as  strong 
as  the  former,  if  the  length  is  large  in  comparison  with  the  cross 
section.  Now,  the  connecting  rod  presents  a  case  intermediate 
between  a  column  with  fixed  ends  and  a  column  with  free  ends, 
since  it  is  free  at  its  ends  in  the  plane  of  motion,  and  fixed  that 
its  ends  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  motion.  The  result  is  that 
if  bending  occurs  in  the  plane  of  motion  it  will  be  as  shown 
on  an  exaggerated  scale  at  ^  in  Fig.  124,  the  entire  length  of 
the  rod  tending  to  form  a  simple  curve  concave  to  the  normal 
centre  line  of  the  rod.  If  bending  occurs  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  motion,  the  rod  will  assume  a  shape  similar  to  that 
shown  at  B,  Fig.  124.  The  end  portions  of  the  rod  will  form 
carves  convex  to  the  normal  centre  line,  and  the  centre  portion 
a  curve  concave  to  the  normal  centre  line.  At  the  points  where 
the  convex  and  concave  portions  join  there  is  a  neutral  section 
at  which  there  is  no  bending  stress.  The  distance  between 
these  two  inflection  points  is  equal  to  one-half  the  total  length 
of  rod,  and  since  the  stress  necessary  to  cause  a  certain  bending 
strain  varies  as  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  curve,  it  follows 
that  the  bending  moment  due  a  certain  pressure  on  the  rod  is 
four  times  as  great  in  the  plane  of  motion  as  normal  to  the 
plane  of  motion. 

In  a  connecting  rod  we  have,  however,  an  additional  moment 
tending  to  cause  the  rod  to  bend  in  the  plane  of  motion  which  is 
not  present  in  a  stationary  column — namely,  the  moment  due  to 
the  transverse  acceleration  of  the  mass  of  the  rod,  or  the  whip- 
ping effect,  as  it  is  generally  called.  But  at  the  instant  when 
the  greatest  pressure  acts  on  the  connecting  rod.  the  lower  end 
of  the  rod  moves  transversely  at  a  uniform  speed,  and  the  trans- 
verse accelerating  force  is  zero.  This  effect  may,  therefore^  be 
neglected. 

The  formula  quoted  above,  viz. : 

I. ^. 
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may  be  written 

5+*pJ=* <»'' 

which  shows  that  the  actual  maximum  stress  on  the  fibres  of 
the  rod  is  made  up  of  two  items,  the  first,  "^ .  ^»nK  *^*  ^^  ^ 

the  compression  of  the  rod  and  the  second,  a  — r— - ,  being  that  due 

r^  A 

to  the  bending  moments. 

From  a  mass  of  practical  data  at  hand  the  writer  has  calcu^ 

latcd  the  proper  values  for  q  and  for  S*  in  equation  (83).    The 

value  of  9  is  0.000526,  considering  the  square  of  the  least  radius 

r 


% 

r-.«t- 

-t- 

-i^t-, 

1 

Fto.  125. 


Fta  126. 


of  gyration  around  the  axis  x*x.  Fig.  125,  and  that  of  5«,  18,000 
in  the  case  of  carbon  drop  forge  steel  and  22,000  in  the  case  of 
nickel  steel,  both  steels  being  properly  heat-treated. 

Hence  we  may  write 


P  P  l^ 

-+0.000326-^ 


18,000. 


(84) 


for  carbon  steel  and 

^  +  0.000526^  i^=  22,000 (85) 

A  ^      Ar* 

for  nickel  steeL 

The  section  of  the  connecting  rod  is  generally  of  I  shape  and 
the  flanges  must  be  given  the  usual  draft  The  writer  has  found 
it  convenient,  in  calculating  the  dimensions  of  the  section,  to  base 
the  calculations  on  an  equivalent  section  with  web  and  flanges  of 
uniform  thickness,  that  is,  without  draft  An  analysis  of  the 
sections  in  actual  use  shows  that  the  average  proportions  are  as 
follows:  Calling  the  thickness  of  the  web  and  the  flange  t,  the 
width  of  the  section  is  3.8t  and  the  height  is  5.7t.    The  heifi^t  is 
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therefore,  one  and  one-half  times  the  width.  The  moment  of 
inertia  around  the  axis  x-x  (Fig.  126)  is 

,,  =  3-8<(5-70'-a.8<(3.70' «   g.gj ,«. 

Z2 

and  the  moment  of  inertia  around  the  axis  is  y — y — 

/, „  a<(3.8/)'  +  3-7<(<')  =  3.^5 ^. 

12 

The  area  of  the  section  is 

(3.8 /  X  5-7 0  —  (3-7  ^  X  2.8 /)  «=  II .3 /«. 

Since  the  square  of  the  least  radius  of  gyration  around  any  axis 
is  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  around  that  axis  divided  hy  the 
area  of  the  section,  we  have  for  the  square  of  the  least  radius  of 
gyration  around  x — x 

^^*  =  4.I4^ 
11.3^* 

and  the  square  of  the  least  radius  of  gyration  around  y— y 

XI. 3/* 

Having  thus  found  expressions  for  A  and  r^  in  terms  of  t^  we 
may  substitute  these  values  in  equations  (84)  and  (85)  and 
solve  for  i.    Equation  (84)  becomes 

— ^  -f  0.000526      ^  ^      ^  18,000 

"•3'  11.3^     4«M' 

4.14  P  f  +  0.000526  P  f  =  842,o76  f* 
f*  —  o.ooooo491  P  f  z=  0.000000000625  P  f 


f  —  0.00000245  P  =^(o.ooooo245  Py  +  0.000000000625  P  f 

*^''W/^o.ooo,ooo,ooo,oo5P*+  o.ooo,ooo,ooo625  P  f  +  o.ooooo245  P 

inches  (86) 

This  equation,  which  gives  the  necessary  thickness  of  web 
and  flanges  for  a  section  of  a  carbon  drop  forge  steel  connecting 
rod  of  length  /  and  subjected  to  an  explosion  pressure  P,  is 
rather  inconvenient  to  use  on  account  of  the  big  fractions  in- 
volved, and  for  this  reason  (3hart  III  has  been  drawn  from 
which  the  proper  value  of  t  for  any  values  of  P  and  /  can  readily 
be  determined.  The  chart  permits  of  finding  the  proper  section 
tfuckness  for  stresses  between  14,000  and  24,000  pounds  per 
square  inch  and  even  for  stresses  beyond  these  limits  since  stress 
and  load  are  directly  proportionaL    After  the  thickness  has  once 
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been  found  the  width  of  the  section  can  be  found  by  multiplying 
the  thickneu  by  3.8  and  the  height  by  multiplying  the  thickness 
by  5.7. 

The  section  thus  calculated  is  to  be  used  at  the  middle  of  the 
length  of  the  rod  where  at  the  moment  of  explosion  the  bending 
stress  is  the  greatest  tt  is  the  usual  custom  to  taper  the  rod, 
letting  the  height  of  the  section  decrease  more  or  less  rapidly 
from  the  head  down  to  the  small  end.    There  is  do  apparent 
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reaeon  why  this  should  be  done,  since  the  maTlmnTn  stress 
occurs  midway  between  the  ends.  The  theoretically  correct 
way  would  be  to  make  the  section  largest  at  the  middle  and 
taper  it  slightly  toward  the  ends,  bat  the  gain  would  be  so 
slight  that  it  would  not  pay  for  the  more  complicated  die. 
The  writer  considers  a  straight  rod  of  uniform  section  from 
end  to  end  the  most  practical  form.  But,  as  stated,  the  usual 
practice  is  to  taper  the  rod  from  the  head  end  down  to  the 
smaller  or  top  end. 

The  form  of  cross  section  depicted  in  Fig.  126  and  Chart  III 
corresponds  In  proportions  to  the  mean  of  modem  practices. 
If  it  is  desired  to  use  an  I  section  differently  proportioned,  it 
is,  of  course,  quite  permissible  to  do  so,  but  the  section  modu- 
lus around  either  principal  axis  should  be  at  least  as  great 
as  that  of  the  section  found  from  Chart  III  for  the  particular 
explosion  pressure  P  and  length  of  rod  I. 

Tubular  Connecting  Rods. — ^Where  the  reciprocating  parts 
must  be  of  the  lowest  possible  weight,  as  in  racing  and  other 
high  speed  engines,  the  connecting  rods  are  sometimes  made 
tubular;  that  is,  the  shank  is  forged  of  solid  round  section 
and  then  drilled  out  from  one  end  and  turned  off  on  the 
outside.  Being  machined  all  over,  the  section  will  be  more 
nearly  uniform  than  in  a  rough  drop  forging,  and  therefore 
a  somewhat  higher  unit  stress  can  be  allowed.  In  some  rac- 
ing engines  with  tubular  connecting  rods  of  chrome-nickel 
steel,  heat  treated,  the  stress  in  the  connecting  rod  shank 
was  figured  by  the  author  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
36,000  lbs.  p.  sq.  in.  Most  designers  of  racing  engines,  how- 
ever, keep  well  within  this  mark,  and  a  stress  of  24,000  lbs. 
p.  sq.  in.  would  seem  to  be  a  good  average  figure  for  the 
shank  of  a  tubular  connecting  rod  of  heat  treated  alloy  steel. 
The  necessary  diameters  may  then  be  calculated  as  follows: 
Suppose  that  the  internal  diameter  is  to  be  three-quarters  the 
external  diameter.  Then  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  sec- 
tion 

^,[2>'-(%Dn    ^  0.0885  D\ 
64 
and  the  area  of  the  section 

a  ='^(d*  —  ^^")  =  0.344  D». 

Hence  the  square  of  the  least  radius  of  gyration 

/         0.0335  D  *       ^^«^^^. 
f'^T-'' 0.344  D«     -OMUDK 

Inserting  in  equation  (83) 
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53^+  0.000526  53^^^  X  0.0974  P'  =  ^4.000 

0.0974  P  D*  -^   0.000626  F  I  *  =  804  D  * 

D  *  —  0.000121  P  D^  =  0.000000654  P  I  * 

D  *  —  0.0000605  P  = 


(0.0000605  Py  +  0.000000654  PI* 


D^^O. 


0000605  py  +  0.000000654  P  I»  +  0.0000605  P 


->/7 


\16,550jv 


,        P  Z 

'       1    C9A  AAA     r 


,16,550/ V      1,530.000  ^  16.550 
As  an  example  let  us  take  tlie  case  of  a  3%  z  6H-inch  ractng 
engine.     The  piston  head  area  Is  11.045  sq.  in.,  and  if  we 
figure  on  a  maximum  explosion  pressure  of  400  lbs.  p.  sq. 
in.,  the  pressure  on  the  piston  is 

P  =  4.418  lbs. 
Supposing  the  connecting  rod  to  be  14  inches  long  between 
centres  we  get  for  the  necessary   outside  diameter  of  the 
shank 


/   /mis 

^=\Vl6;550 


418  4,418  X  196       4.418  ^^^  ^     ^ 

1550  *  +      1.530.000    +  16:550'=  ^'^^^  ^^'^' 
The  inside  diameter  should  be  three-fourths  of  this,  or 

%   X  1.032  »  0.774  inch. 
Round  figures  approximating  the  calculated  values  can  then 
be  chosen.     A  design  of  tubular  rod  is  shown  in  Fig.  135 
farther  on. 

Whipping  Effect — It  is  of  interest  to  inyestigate  the  "whip- 
ping effect"  in  a  connecting  rod.  which  has  eyidently  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  stress  in  the  rod  when  the  piston  is 
near  mld-etroke.  In  Fig.  127.  let  A  represent  the  momentary 
position  of  the  crank  pin  axis  and  B  O  the  linear  speed  of  the 
crank  pin.  If  we  call  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  N, 
then  the  linear  speed  is 

— --.  feet  per  second. 

30  X  12  \ 

The  linear  speed  can  be  resolved  into  two  components,  the 

vertical  component  O  B  and  the  transverse  component  0.  C. 

It  Is  the  latter  component  that  interests  us  here.    But 

OO^BC  COB  BC0  =  BO  cos  BOA^ 

because  0  A  is  perpendicular  to  B  O  and  0  B  perpendicular  to 

O  Of  hence  angles  BOO  and  £  0  A  are  identical    Substituting 
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the  value  of  0  C  and  denoting  angle  B  0  A  by  $  as  in  former 
dlscuBsiona,  we  have  for  the  transverse  component  of  the  crank 
pin  velocity 


360 


008^. 


""^^e^ 


360 


dt 


To  find   the  transverse  acceleration   we   differentiate  this  ex« 
pression  with  respect  to  time,  which  gives 

dt 

But 

dB      vN  ^ 

dl"  yy 
hence 

acceleration  =  .*^  sin  *  feet  per  second  per  second. 

zo,8oo 

Now,  it  is  only  the  shank  portion  of  the  rod  that  causes  a 

whipping  effect,  since  the 
two  hubs  are  symmetri- 
cal around  their  journals 
and  therefore  balance 
around  the  supports,  as 
it  were.  But  we  will  not 
be  far  wrong  in  assum- 
ing that  the  rod  extends 
from  centre  to  centre  of 
bearings.  This  will  give 
a  result  slightly  too 
large,  so  any  calculation 

of  dimensions  based  upon  it  will  be  on  the  safe  side. 
The  above  expression  for  the  acceleration  attains  its  maximum 

values    when    ^    is    po    degrees  and   270  degrees,  when    sin 

#  is  equal  to  i  and  —  i,  respectively.    The  maximum  values  of 

the  transverse  acceleration  are  therefore 

Z0.800 
This  IS  the  maximum  transverse  acceleration  of  the  lowest 
point  of  the  connecting  rod.  The  uppermost  point  of  the  rod  has 
no  transverse  motion,  and  consequently  no  transverse  acceleration. 
The  maximum  transverse  acceleration  of  any  intermediate  point 
at  a  distance  x  from  the  upper  end  is 

X 

**—  tf  as* 
/ 


Fig.  127. 
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where  /  is  the  centre  to  centre  length  of  the  rod  and  om  the 
maximum  transverse  acceleration  of  the  lower  end.  Let  s  repre- 
sent the  cross  sectional  area  of  the  rod,  which  we  will  consider 
to  be  constant  from  end  to  end.  Then  the  weight  of  a  small 
section  d  X  oi  the  rod  is 

W  =0.26  s  d  X  pounds, 
and  the  acceleration  force  on  it  is 


o.zSsdxX-^ 


xw*J\^r 


I    io,8oo  ^ 


ICi^itfUM 


32.  x6 
N^  rsxdx 
135.320/ 
Integrating  between  the  limits  x-o  and  jr-/^  we  have  for  tbe 
total  force  of  acceleration 

a70b640 

In  applying  this  for- 
mula to  a  practical  case 
it  is  well  to  give  N  the 
value  corresponding  to 
the  extreme  racing  speed. 
This  for  a  moderate 
speed  4x5  inch  motor 
may  be  assumed  to  be 
^,400  r.  p.  m.  From 
Chart  III  and  the  equa- 
tion for  the  area  of  the 

cross  section  we  find  that  if  we  figure  on  the  relatively  low  stress 
of  13,000  lbs.  p.  sq.  in.,  the  proper  area  for  a  rod  10  inches  long 
and  supporting  and  explosive  force  of  3,500  pounds  is  0J5  square 
inch.  The  value  of  r  is  2.5  inches  and  that  of  1, 10  inches.  Hence 
we  have  for  the  force  of  transverse  acceleration  on  the  rod 

8.400X2,400X2.5X0,35X10^       ^««^. 
270,640 

When  considered  with  respect  to  this  force  the  rod  obviously 
constitutes  a  simple  beam  subjected  to  a  non-uniformly  distributed 
load.  The  sum  of  the  reactions  at  the  supports  is  equal  to  the 
total  pressure,  viz.,  i^  pounds.  Besides,  the  two  reactions  will 
bear  to  each  other  the  same  relation  as  if  the  rod  was  subjected 
to  a  concentrated  load  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  distributed 
load.    In  Fig.  128  the  distributed  load  is  represented  by  down- 


itTLb*. 

Fig.  128. 
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wardly  pointed  arrows  bearing  against  the  base  line  which  rep- 
resents the  length  of  the  connecting  rod.  This  distributed  load 
can  be  balanced  by  a  concentrated  load  of  187  pounds  ap- 
plied at  a  point  one-third  the  length  of  the  connecting  rod  from 
the  lower  end,  since  the  distributed  load  is  represented  by  a 
triangle,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangle  is  at  one-third 
its  height  from  the  base  line.  But  a  reaction  of  187  pounds  at 
one-third  the  connecting  rod  length  from  the  lower  end  is  easily 
resolved  into  reactions  of  125  pounds  at  the  lower  end,  and  62 
pounds  at  the  upper  end  of  the  rod,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

We  must  now  find  the  maximum  bending  moment  on  the  rod 
due  to  this  distributed  force  of  acceleration.  Referring  to  Fig. 
129,  assume  any  point  at  a  distance  x  from  the  upper  support* 
The  bending  moment  at  this  point  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  the 
reaction  at  the  left  hand  support  around  the  point,  minus  the 
moment  of  that  part  of  the  distributed  force  to  the  left  of 
this  point,  around  the  point  The  moment  of  the  reaction  at  the 
left  hand  support  is  evidently  equal  to  (ax.  In  order  to  find 
tlie  moment  of  that  portion  of  the  distributed  force  to  the  left 
of  the  point,  we  take  a  section  dy  to  the  left  of  the  point  x. 
Since  the  total  length  of  the  rod  is  10  inches  the  average  pressure 
on  it  is  1Q7  4-10=18.7  pounds  per  inch  in  length,  and  the  maxi- 
mum is  twice  this,  or  37.4  pounds  per  inch.    The  pressure  at  a 

distance  y  from  the  left  hand  support  is  3^  y  pounds  per  inch  in 

ID 

length,  and  the  pressure  on  a  short  length  dy  at  that  distance 
from  the  left  support  is 

37*4  X  ^*'==3-74^4y. 
zo 


Fig.  129. 
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The  moment  of  this  force  around  a  point  at  a  distance  x  from 
the  left  hand  support  is 

Integrating  between  the  limits  y-o  and  ys;r  we  get  the  expres- 
sion 

2  3 

Hence  the  bending  moment  around  a  point  at  a  distance  %  from 

the  left  hand  support  is 

M  =  62  JT  — 0.62  Jf*. 
In  order  to  find  the  point  where  the  bending  moment  is  a 
maximum  we  place  the  first  differential  coe£Gicient  of  the  ex- 
pression equal  to  zero — 

62  —  3x0.62^=0, 
from  which  we  find 

^-5-77  inches. 
Inserting  this  value  of  x  in  the  equation  for  the  bending  moment 
we  have 

M  =  (62  X  S.77)  —  (0.62  X  5.77")  =  238.6  pounds-inches. 
From  Chart  III  we  find  the  thickness  /  of  a  section  proper  for 
a  connecting  rod  10  inches  long  and  subjected  to  an  explosion 
pressure  of  3,500  pounds  if  the  stress  is  to  be  13,000  lbs.  p.  sq.  in. 
to  be  0.185  inch,  and  since  the  moment  of  inertia  around  the  prin- 
cipal axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  motion  is 

A =46.8/*, 
its  value  in  this  case  is 

46.8xo.i85*"O.QS2. 
The  distance  c  of  the  outermost  fibre  from  the  neutral  sectioii  k 

5-7  X  0.185,^         .^^ 

2 

Hence,  since  th^  stress 

^  _  238.6X0.527  „  2,400  pounds 
0.052 

per  square  inch,  approximately. 

This  stress  must,  of  course,  be  added  to  that  due  to  the  com- 
pression on  the  rod.  When  the  crank  during  the  power  stroke 
is  in  the  quarter  position  the  piston  is  2.8  inches  from  the  t<^ 
end  of  the  stroke  (see  Fig.  13),  and  the  gas  pressure  in  the 
cylinder  then  is  65  pounds  per  square  inch  (see  Fig.  15).  The 
total  pressure  on  the  4-inch  piston  then  is 
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ia.56  X  65  "816  f  omuf/. 
Owing  to  th«  angularity  of  the  connecting  rod  the  preutm  along 
the  rod  is  greater  in  the  proportion 

=^il+0_,.„j,. 


I.03t  XS16-84I  ^OHI^- 

The  cross  sectional  area  of  the  rod  we  found  to  be  equal  to 
o^  square  inch,  hence  the  unit  stress  due  to  the  compression  b* 

^'  =  a,4O0  pounds  ptr  s^vart  inch  approsimtU*^. 
0.3  J 
The  combined  stress,  therefore,  is 

3,400 -4-3,400= 4,800  pounds  per  squart  iuek 
which  is  very  low  compared  with  the  13/xxi  pounds  per  squan 
inch  to  which  the  rod  is  subjected  at  the  moment  of  explosioa 
This  calculation  shows  that  with  steel  I  section  connecting  rods 
there  is  absolutely  no  danger  from  the  whipping  effect,  even  at 
the  very  highest  speeds. 

Plstoti  Pin  Bearing— The  upper  end  of  the  connecting  rod 
generally  is  a  plain  hub  bored  out  to  receive  the  bearing  hnshingt 
The  outer  end  of  the  hub  can  be  made  equal  in  diameter  to  the 
piston  bosses,  or  1.5  times  the  diamr*er  of  the  piston  pin,  the 
bushing  being  made  of  a  thickness  equal  to  one-eighth  the  piston 
pin  diameter  and  the  wall  of  the  hub  at  the  outer  end  the  same; 
The  hub  is  generally  made  one-eighth  of  an  inch  shorter  than 

, the  distance  between  the 

r*  ^  piston   bosses,    so   there 

will  be  no  difficulty  in 
assembling  even  if  the 
cylinders  should  not  be 
fitted  to  the  crank  case 
with  absolute  accuracy. 
If  splash  lubrication  is 
used  the  bearing  hub  is 
provided  with  a  sort  of 
oil  pocket  to  catch  the 
oil  which  drips  from  the 
piston  head,  one  or 
two  holes  being  drilled 
Fig.  130.  through    the    bottom    of 

the  pocket  and  through 
the  bushing,  so  that  the  oil  can  flow  to  the  bearing  surface. 
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In  order  that  the  bashing  tnqr  not  turn  in  the  htib,  and  that 
the  oil  holes  through  the  latter  be  closed  up,  it  must  be  se- 
cured by  a  screw  or  pin.  When  the  piston  pins  are  lubricated 
by  means  of  an  oil  tube  leading  up  from  the  connecting  rod  head 
or  through  their  bore,  this  oil  pocket  can  be  dispensed  with.  A 
typical  design  of  connecting  rod  small  end  is  shown  in  Fig.  130. 

The  bushing  is  generally  made  of  phosphor  bronze,  though 
sometimes  it  is  made  of  steel  and  hardened,  in  which  case  the 
wearing  surfaces  are  hardened  steel  on  hardened  steel.  It  ts 
forced  into  the  bearing  hub  under  pressure.  Sometimes  the 
piston  pin  bearing  hub  is  provided  with  a  lug  and  split,  and  a 
st'M  fitted  with  a  nut  and  check  nut  is  inserted,  by  means  of 
which  the  bearing  can  be  adjusted  for  wear  (see  Fig.  131). 

Connecting  Rod  Head — The  connecting  rod  head  is  made  in 
halves,  with  a  detachable  cap  and  half  bushings,  so  that  the  bear- 
ing can  be  adjusted  for  wear.  In  engines  which  have  large  in- 
spection holes  in  the  crank  case  the  cap  is  sometimes  hinged  to 
the  rod.  A  typical  rod  of  this  type,  which  has  been  used  particu- 
larly on  single  and  double  cylinder  motors,  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
132.  The  advantage  of  the  hinged  cap  is  that  it  can  be  more 
readily  adjusted  than  a  cap  held  on  by  two  or  four  studs,  it  being 
only  necessary  to  adjust  a  single  screw.  On  the  other  hand,  ft 
seems  that  a  hearing  cannot  he  adjusted  as  accurately  if  pro- 
vided with  a  hinged  cap  as  if  provided  with  a  stud-retained  cap. 
The  hinged  bearing  is  divided  in  a  plane  making  an  angle  of  35 
to  45  degrees  with  the  cross  section  of  the  rod,  to  make  the 
damp  bolt  more  accessible  through  the  handhole  in  the  side  of 
the  crank  case. 

When  the  connecting  rods  are  drop  forged  the  heads  are  forged 
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integral,  and  are  later  split  by  means  of  a  saw  so  as  to  detach  tbe 
caps.  This  facilitates  tbe  operation  of  boring  out  tbe  heads.  Tbe 
beads  are  given  tbe  usual  drop  forging  draft  on  the  outside  and 
are  provided  with  bosses  for  the  studs  or  bolts.  Shims  of  tbui 
sheet  copper  are  placed  between  the  connecting  rod  head  and  cap 
for  purposes  of  adjustment. 

The  length  and  diameter  of  the  conecting  rod  head  bore  are 
fixed  b]r  the  dimensions  of  the  crank  pin  and  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed further.  The  thickness  of  the  bushing  can  be  made  d/io, 
where  d  is  tbe  crank  pin  diameter,  and  the  thickness  of  the  hub 
wall  at  the  outer  ends  the  same,  choosing  the  nearest  size  in 
thir^-seconds  of  an  inch. 

A  number  of  designs  of  connecting  rod  heads  are  shown  in 
Fig,  133.  In  the  first  of  these,  A,  tbe  cap  is  secured  by  two 
bolts  with  round  heads,  part  of  which  is  cut  away  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  bolts  from  turning  when  the  nuts  are  drawn  up.  Tbe 
latter  are  secured  in  place  by  split  pins.  Design  B  is  similar,  ex- 
cept that  cap  screws  are  used  instead  of  bolts  and  nuts.  These 
cap  screws  must  be  locked  by  some  means,  as  by  a  wire  passed 
through  the  heads  of  both  screws  with  its  ends  turned  over,  or 
by  a  brass  strip  under  the  heads,  provided  with  lips  at  its  ends 
which  are  turned  up  against  the  faces  of  the  screw  heads,  thus 
holding  it  from  rotating.    The  feature  of  the  design  shown  M  C 
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Fig.  133.— Types  of  Coknecting  Rod  Heads. 
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is  that  the  lugs  for  the  cap  bolts  are  lightened  by  removing  some 
of  the  material  by  means  of  a  milling  cutter  after  the  holes  for 
the  bolts  have  been  drilled.  At  D  is  shown  the  so-called  marine 
type  of  connecting  rod  head.  In  this  design  the  rod  proper  is 
forged  or  cast  with  a  T  head,  which  is  milled  off  to  be  fitted  to 
the  bronze  crank  pin  box,  which  is  cast  in  halves.  This  design 
is  little  used  in  automobile  motors,  but  is  extensively  employed 
on  marine  motors,  the  rod  being  hand  forged. 

In  the  head  shown  at  E  the  cap  is  made  of  less  width  than  the 
other  half»  the  idea  being  that  weight  can  be  saved  in  this  way* 
since  under  ordinary  conditions  of  operation  the  maximum 
pressure  on  the  cap  is  much  less  than  on  the  other  half  of  the 
head.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  half  bushing  in  the  cap  is 
also  shorter  than  the  other  one.  The  same  idea  underlies  design 
P,  in  which  a  portion  at  the  middle  of  the  cap,  between  the  two 
sets  of  lugs,  is  cut  away.  Designs  A,  B  and  C  are  commonly 
used  in  automobile  practice,  while  D,  £  and  F  are  rare. 

Crank  Pin  Bearings— The  bushings  for  the  connecting  rod 

head  are  made  in  halves.    They  are  cast  in  metal  dies  of  some 

soft  bearing  or  anti-friction  metal  (babbitt  or  white  bronze).    A 

softer  metal  is  employed  than  for  the  piston  pin  bushing,  because 

the  unit  pressure  on  the  crank  pin  bearing  is  much  smallef/and, 
besides,  in  the  case  of  the  crank  pin  it  is  essential  that  the  wear 
be  confined  to  the  bushing  as  far  as  possible,  because  the  renewal 
of  a  crankshaft  means  great  expense,  whereas  a  piston  pin  can 
be  replaced  cheaply.  The  bushings  are  often  cast  with  integral 
pins  or  dowels  which  fit  into  drill  holes  on  the  inside  of  the  con- 
necting rod  head,  and  are  cast  or  cut  with  oil  holes  and  with  oil 
grooves,  the  latter  usually  of  spider-foot  form.  Instead  of  spider- 
foot  grooves,  some  manufacturers  cut  intersecting  longitudinal 
and  circumferential  grooves  in  the  head.  At  the  ends  the  bush- 
ings have  external  flanges  equal  in  width  and  height  to  their 
thickness.    This  subject  is  discussed  further  m  Chapter  XIIL 

Size  of  Studs — Ordinarily  the  connectingrod  cap  is  held  in 
place  by  either  two  or  four  studs  and  nuts.  The  necessary  diam- 
eter of  these  studs  can  be  calculated  as  follows:  The  greatest 
strain  will  come  upon  the  studs  when  the  piston  starts  on  the 
suction  stroke  while  the  motor  runs  at  "racing"  speed,  say,  3,000 
revolutions  per  minute  in  the  case  of  a  3.5x5  inch  motor.  The 
force  of  acceleration  then  is  (see  page  44) 

3,000* 

^^•^  ^  Trn^  ''^  ^'^- 

In  the  calculation  of  this  force  only  one-half  the  connecting  rod 
weight  is  taken  into  account,  the  other  half  being  considered  to 
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have  a  rotary  motion.  This  half,  however,  is  subjected  to  cen- 
trifugal force,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  inertia  force  on  the 
reciprocating  parts  is  a  maximum  the  centrifugal  force  on  the 
rotating  part  of  the  connecting  rod  is  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  inertia  force,  and  should,  therefore,  be  added  to  it  The 
weight  of  the  connecting  rod  may  be  assumed  to  be  4  pounds,  so 
that  one-half  of  it  is  2  pounds.  The  radius  of  rotation  of  this 
weight  at  the  moment  when  the  crank  is  in  the  top  dead  centre 
position  is  about  3  inches.  Consequently  the  centrifugal  force 
on  this  weight  at  3,000  revolutions  per  minute  would  be  (equation 
31) 


V  60  y  ^    ^12 


1.226  X  2  X    I -TT- I  V    ><  ^  =  ^^^^^  pounds. 

The  total  force  on  the  cap  bolts,  therefore,  is 

3,600  +  1332  =  5,132  pounds. 
Figuring  on  a  load  of  22,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  neces- 
sary section  of  metal  in  each  of  two  bolts  is 

5,132 
^-^^^^=  0.117  square  inch. 

The  size  of  screw  with  S.  A.  £.  thread  whose  cross-section 
at  the  bottom  of  the  thread  is  nearest  to  this  is  -k  inch.  In 
case  four  bolts  or  studs  are  to  be  used,  each  must  have  a  section 
of  0.058  square  inch  at  the  bottom  of  the  thread.  A  A  inch 
screw  with  S.  A.  E.  thread  has  nearly  this  section,  but  a 
^  inch  stud  would  probably  be  used  owing  to  the  danger  of 
injuring  the  smaller  thread  by  a  too  powerful  application  of 
the  wrench.  A  good  deal  of  trouble  has  been  experienced  with 
the  connecting  rod  cap  bolts  since  the  high  speed  motor  was  first 
taken  up,  as  the  strains  on  these  bolts  were  not  fully  realized  at 
first  Nickel  steel  bolts  are  now  largely  used  for  this  purpose. 
Four  bolts  evidently  offer  an  advantage  over  two  bolts,  but  their 
use  involves  difficulties  in  construction,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
form  two  separate  lugs  on  each  side  of  a  drop  forged  connecting 
rod  head  except  by  machining. 

Offset  Connecting  Rods — ^With  the  object  of  producing  a 
motor  of  the  greatest  possible  compactness,  and  yet  providing 
liberal  bearing  surfaces,  many  American  designers  offset  their 
connecting  rods,  as  shown  on  an  exaggerated  scale  in  Fig.  134. 
The  following  consideration  shows  that  nothing  is  gained  by 
this  proceeding.  The  resultant  of  the  distributed  pressure  on 
the  piston  pin  bearing  must  be  equaT  to  and  in  line  with  the 
resultant  of  the  pressure  at  the  crank  pin  bearing.    Let  us  coii- 
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sider  the  two  bearings 
equally  ofFiet  from  the 
rod  in  opposite  directions. 
Then  the  resultanU  of  the 
pressures  at  the  bearing 
surfaces  will  be  repre- 
sented by  R.  These  forces, 
it  will  be  noted,  ue  to 
one  side  of  the  centres  of 
the  bearings,  and  we  found 
iti  the  discussion  of  the 
side  thnist  of  pistons  that 
when  a  bearing  surface 
is  thus  unsymmetricalljr 
loaded  the  pressure  is  un- 
evenly distributed  over 
the  surface.  The  unit 
pressure  at  the  end  far- 
thest away  from  the  point 
where  the  resultant  takes 
effect  is  to  the  unit  pres- 
sure at  the  opposite  end 
as  the  distance  of  the 
nearest  end  from  the  re- 
Fig.  134.  snitant  is  to  tne  distance 

of  the  farther  end.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  in  Fig.  134  the  two  bearings  are  of  equal 
length,  and  that  the  two  "overhanging"  portions  of  the  bearings 
are  equal  to  one-third  the  length  of  the  bearing  each ;  then  the  lo- 
cation of  the  resultant  will  be  one-third  the  length  from  one  end 
of  the  bearing  and  the  unit  pressure  will  be  twice  as  great 
at  the  nearer  end  as  at  the  farther  end.  Calling  the  aver- 
age unit  pressure  p,  the  unit  pressure  at  the  nearer  end  will 

be  l£ .    The  wear  at  the  near  end  will,  of  course,  be  pro- 

3 
portional  to  ^  ,  or  33  per  cent  greater  than  if  the  bearings 
were  of  the  same  size  and  in  line.  Now,  if  the  overhanging 
portions  were  left  off  the  unit  pressure  would  be  uniform,  *— 
throughout  the  length  of  the  bearing,  or  only  about  13  per  cent 
greater  than  with  this  big  offset.  In  an  offset  rod  the  bearings 
will  wear  more  rapidly  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  and  will 
then  subject  the  connecting  rod  to  additional  bending  strain,  and 
cause  side  thrust  on  the  crankshaft  and  cylinder  wall. 
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The  connecting  rod  cap  is  generally  fitted  with  a  "spoon"  or 
quill,  which  dips  into  the  oil  at  the  bottom  of  the  crank  case  once 
during  every  revolution  and  projects  it  over  the  inner  wall  of  the 
crank  case,  cylinder  and  piston  (Fig.  136).  If  no  such  dipper 
were  provided  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  the  oil  level  at  such 
a  height  that  the  cap  itself  would  dip  into  the  oil,  and  this,  at  high 
motor  speeds,  would  be  sure  to  splurge  the  oil  entirely  too  much, 
causing  the  motor  to  smoke  and  the  oil  to  be  wasted.  When 
it  is  considered  that  the  cylinder  of  a  4x5  inch  motor  requires 
much  less  than  a  drop  of  oil  per  revolution,  it  will  be  realized 
that  the  part  dipping  into  the  oil  can  be  made  verjf  smalL 
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Fig.    136.— Typical  Desmw  of   I 
Section  Connecting  Rod. 
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When  splBBh  InbrlcftUoii  is  depended  on  for  the  rod,  two 
slanting  holes  are  drilled  throngh  the  top  half  of  the  head,  as 
shown  In  Pig.  13S,  through  which  an?  oil  running  down  the 
ootmeeting  rod  sides  may  reach  the  crank  pla  bearing  sortace. 

Forfcod  Connecting  Rods  for  V  Engines.— In  all  V  motora 
the  ccmnecUng  rods  of  two  oppoeltelr  located  cylinders  are 
secured  to  the  same  crank  pin.  There  are  three  possible 
arrangements.  Either  the  two  connecting  rod  beads  may  be 
located  on  the  crank  pin  side  by  side,  or  one  rod  may  be 
forked  and  have  Its  bearing  on  the  ontalde  of  the  other  rod 
whloh  Is  fitted  to  the  crank  pin;  or  one  rod,  known  as  the 
mmMter  rod,  mir  bvn  »  bMrinc  on  tlie  cniik  pin  ind  be 


Pic  137.— Yoked  Connbcting  Rods  rot  V  Engines. 

provided  with  a  lug  to  which  another,  shorter  rod  Is  plroted. 
At  present  the  slde-by-slde  arrangement  Is  used  In  the  great- 
est number  of  models,  though  the  forked  arrangement  also 
enjoys  a  fair  share  of  popularity.  One  objection  to  the  latter 
is  that,  as  ordinarily  constructed,  It  cannot  be  taken  np  for 
wear.  Undoubtedly  the  weight  of  the  two  connecting  rod 
beads  ant^  hence  the  centrifugal  force  on  them  Is  greater  than 
where  the  two  heads  are  aide  by  side.  The  bearing  bushing 
is  made  in  halves,  and  the  end  of  the  forked  connecting  rod 
Is  securely  clamped  to  the  bushing.  The  other  connecting 
rod  has  Its  bearing  on  the  bushing  between  the  two  prongs 
of  the  forked  rod,  as  shown  In  Pig.  137.  It  will  be  readily 
seen  that  if  the  bearing  were  taken  up  on  account  of  wear 
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ftt  the  crank  pin  surf&ce,  the  outside  ol  tbe  bushing  would  Iw 
too  small  to  fit  the  bearlnK  of  the  plain  connectlns  rod.  For- 
tnaately  the  pressures  on  the  IndlTidual  connecting  rods  in 
a  T  engine  are  relattvely  small,  and  It  Is  possible  to  keep 
down  the  unit  preesures  on  the  cranlcpln  bearing  to  a  low 
flgnre.  There  Is  rer?  little  wear  on  the  bearing  of  the  plain 
rod,  as  the  boshing  does  not  revolTe  In  this  bearing,  bat 
merely  rocka  back  and  forth  in  It  throu^  a  small  angjs. 
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Fig.  138. 


HRtmftcture  of  Rods— In  the  machining  of  the  rods  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  get  the  boles  at  the  two  ends 
parallel  with  each  other.  On  a  rod  of  the  design  herewith  illus- 
trated there  are  live  successive  machining  operations,  and  a  set 
of  jigs  and  iixtures  for  performing  these  operations  was  de- 
scribed by  Robert  G.  Filkington  in  Tai.  Horseless  Age  of 
November  25,  1908,  whose  drawings  are  herewith  reproduced. 
The  five  successive  operations  are  as  follows: 

I.  Uitling  sides  of  ends  (one  fixture). 

Z  Drilling  and  reaming  crank  and  piston  pin  fits  (in  jigs). 

3-  Straddle  nulling  bolt  and  nut  surfaces  on  head  (one  fixture). 

4.  Drilling  and  reaming  small  holes  (one  jig). 

5.  Cutting  off  cap  (Na  3  fixture). 
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Fig.  138  shows  a  fixture  for  holding  the  rods  while  the  sides  of 
the  ends  are  being  milled  off.  It  is  arranged  to  carry  eight  pieces. 
In  filling  the  fixture  the  first  time  after  setting  up,  pieces  are  put 
in  the  odd  numbered  positions  and  a  "dummy"  in  tiie  even  num- 
bers. The  fixture  is  placed  in  a  milling  machine  with  two  ad- 
justable vertical  spindles,  which  are  set  to  take  off  the  required 
•mount,  and  a  cut  is  taken.  Before  reversing  the  feed.  No.  i 
rod  is  turned  over  and  put  in  No.  2  position.  No.  3  in  Na  4,  and 
•o  on.    The  hardened  pads  in  the  «vcn  numbered  positions  are 


s 
^ 


just  enough  higher  than  those  is  the  odd  numbered  ones  to  leave 
the  work  of  the  required  size.  After  clamping  down  and  runnii^ 
under  the  cutters  a  second  time  the  rods  on  the  even  numbered 
positions  are  finished.  Odd  numbered  positions  are  again  filled 
with  rough  work.  All  pins  and  pads  which  locate  the  work  are 
of  hardened  tool  steel.  The  clamps  are  made  to  bear  on  the  web 
of  the  rod,  not  on  the  flanges. 

A  multiple  spindle  drill  of  at  least  four  spindles  is  required 
for  drilling  and  reaming  the  crank  and  piston  pin  holes.  Fig.  139 
shows  a  box  jig  for  this  purpose.  The  usnal  slip  bushings  for 
drill  and  reamer  are  provided  for  each  end.  In  putting  the  work 
into  the  jig  it  is  laid  on  the  lower  bushings  and  the  lid  is  brought 
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down  and  clamped  by  the  cam  hooks,  one  of  which  is  abown  at 
the  right.  The  holding  screws  in  the  lid  are  then  bronKht  down 
lightly,  followed  by  bringing  up  tight  on  the  locating  screw  at 
the  right  This  forces  the  piston  end  of  the  rod  into  its  V  block 
and  the  crank  end  over  against  the  45  degree  surface  of  its  block. 
The  work-holding  screws  are  then  brought  down  tight 

The  jig  in  Ftg.  140  locates  two  holes  for  the  cap  bolts,  an  mi 
hole  in  each  end  and  four  dowel  holes  for  the  babbitt  liners. 
The  large  locating  pins  are  made  hoUoM,  wblcK  makes  it  very 
easy  to  clean  all  chips  and  lubricant  from  the  jig  with  the  air  jet 
The  two  upper  dowel  holes  in  the  head  are  located  positively  by 
the  holes  in  the  locating  pin  servine  instead  of  drill  bushings. 
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The  holding  screw  with  the  T  head  swings  on.  the  pivot  indi- 
cated by  the  nut,  and  allows  the  work  to  be  lifted  out 
The  fixture  shown  in  Fig.  141  serves  to  hold  the  rods  for 

operations  3  and  5.  None  of  the  pressure  of  the  cut  is  intended 
to  be  taken  by  the  spring  pressed  live  centre,  the  side  pressure 
being  neutralized  by  the  use  of  opposing  cutters.  In  setting  up 
the  work  four  pieces  are  placed  on  the  arbor,  the  cap  is  put  on 
the  end  and  the  key  dropped  in  place.  After  placing  on  the  cen- 
tres the  locating  pin  is  pushed  through  the  lower  ends  and  the 
key  in  the  arbor  cap  is  tapped  in  place,  clamping  the  work  firmly. 
Exactly  the  same  procedure  is  carried  on  in  the  fifth  operation, 
with  the  difference  that  thin  slitting  cutters  are  used. 
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VALVES  AND  VALVE  GEARS. 

Tbe  modern  standard  automobile  motor  works  on  the  taae 
cycle  principle,  as  explained  in  the  chapter  on  "The  Otto  Cyde," 
and  is  fitted  with  mechanically  operated  poppet  valves  for  both 
the  inlet  and  the  exhaust.    A  poppet  valve  consists  of  a  disc  of 
metal,  with  a  stem  on  one  side  coaxial  with  the  disc^  which 
closes  a  circular  opening  in  a  partition  wall  between  two  cham- 
bers, against  which  wall  it  is  drawn  by  a  spring.    To  open  the 
valve  a  force  has  to  be  applied  to  it  contrary  to  the  direction 
of   spring   pressure,    strong   enou^   to 
overcome  the  spring.    Formerly  the  in- 
let valves   were   generally  actuated  by 
the    suction   prevailing  in   the  cylinder 
during  the  inlet  stroke,  such  valves  be- 
ing called  automatic  or  suction  valves. 
A  typical  valve  of  this  Idnd  with  its 
cage  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  142.     It  wilt 
be  understood  that,  since  the  valve  opens 
toward  the  cylinder,  when   the  piston 
Fta.  142.— AuTOifATic    moves  down  on  the  inlet  stroke  and  the 
Inlbt    Valve    With    pressure  in  the  cylinder  drops  below  at- 
Cage.  mospheric,  the  excess  pressure  of  the 

atmosphere  against  the  outer  face  of 
the  valve  head  overcomes  the  pressure  of  the  liglit  valve  spring, 
and  the  valve  opens.  Toward  the  end  of  tbe  inlet  stroke  the 
excess  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  diminishes  and  the  spring  then 
closes  the  valve. 

Since  automatic  inlet  valves  are  no  longer  used  on  automobile 
motors,  except  in  rare  instances,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  ex- 
tensively into  their  theory,  but  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  some 
of  the  disadvantages  which  led  to  their  abandonment  in  favor 
of  mechanically  operated  valves.  When  the  motor  is  pulled 
down  in  speed  by  a  heavy  load  the  automatic  valve  vrill  dose  as 
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aooa  9m  tbe  sactlbn  force  decreases  to  the  point  where  it  is 
equaled  by  the  force  of  the  valve  spring;  that  is,  before  the  end 
of  the  suction  stroke,  and  the  cylinder  receives  an  incomplete 
charge.  The  valve  will  not  remain  open  under  less  than  a  cer- 
tain suction,  and  the  motor,  therefore,  cannot  be  throttled  down 
as  much  as  a  motor  with  mechanically  operated  valves.'  In 
other  words,  it  is  less  flexible.  The  automatic  inlet  valve  has  a 
tendency  to  stick  to  its  seat,  owing  to  the  gumming  effect  of  the 
gasoline,  and  to  produce  noise  by  ''fluttering''  and  by  "wire- 
drawing'' the  charge. 

Angle  of  Seat— The  poppet  valve  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
head  and  the  stem.  That  portion  of  the  head  which  when  the 
valve  is  closed  rests  on  a  machined  portion  of  the  cylinder  cast- 
ing is  known  as  the  seat  This  surface  usually  forms  a  truncated 
cone  whose  generatrices  make  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the 
plane  of  the  valve  head.  Sometimes,  however,  the  valve  seat  is 
a  plane  surface  perpendicular  to  the  valve  axis,  and,  again,  the 
seat  is  a  truncated  conical  surface  of  less  than  45  degrees  in- 
clination. Flat  seated  valves  are  used  by  the  Daimler  Motor 
Company,  of  Cannstadt,  Germany,  in  their  Mercedes  motors,  by 
the  Knox  Automobile  Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
by  a  few  others,  but  the  great  majority  of  makers  use  45  degree 
conical  valves.  The  advantage  of  the  flat  seated  valve  is  that  for 
a  certain  area  of  opening  at  the  seat  it  does  not  need  to  be  lifted 
as  high  as  a  conical  valve.^  It  can,  therefore,  attain  its  maxi- 
mum opening  quicker  and  retain  it  longer,  and  since  the  amount 
of  travel  in  closing  is  less,  it  should  operate  more  quietly*  The 
conical  valve,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  self- 
centering.  The  two  types  are  shown  in  Figs.  143  and  144, 
respectively. 

In  Fig.  143  let  d  (  =  S  S*)  be  the  clear  diameter  of  the  valve  or 

the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  the  valve  seat,  and  h  i=BD)  be  the 
lift  Also,  let  (f  be  the  angle  of  the  valve  seat  It  is  required 
to  find  the  effective  area  of  opening  corresponding  to  any  lift 
h.  Referring  to  the  figure,  the  minimum  area  of  cross-section  is 
evidently  a  truncated  conical  surface,  of  which  B  C  is  a  genera* 
trix.    NoWf 

Also 

C£=^BCcoBBCE'm 
BCsinCBE^ 
ftcos^sin^* 
Hence  the  diameter  CC  is 
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Pig.  143.  Fic.  144. 

The  area  of'  the  truncated  conical  surface  is 

2 

v(d+h  cos  tfsin  0)h(x»Bs9 

••(rfAcos^+A'co^'^sintf) (87> 

In  case  ^=45  degrees  the  expression  for  the  area  becomes 

-4  «v  (0.707^^+0.353*')  (88) 

It  will  readily  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  144  that  in  the  case 

of  a  fiat  seated  valve  the  area  of  opening  is  ^d  h.  Hence,  calling 
the  lift  of  the  flat  valve  ht  and  that  of  the  45  degree  valve  Ih 
the  two  lifts  must  be  so  related  that 

o.  707  dh^^  +  0.353  A*45  ^dhu 
from  which  it  follows  that 

Ai  =  0.707*^  +  0, 353^ 

If  the  lift  of  the  45  degree  valve  is  one-fifth  the  dear  diameter, 
then 

Afis  0.778  A41 
or  roughly  four-fifths  of  /t«. 

It  would  be  desirable  in  one  respect  to  have  the  passage  around 
the.  valve  when  fully  lifted  about  equal  to  the  area  of  the  valve 
port  The  full  area  of  the  valve  port  is  0.7854  d^,  but  the  stem 
will  reduce  this  to  0.74  d^.   Hence 

3.14  (0.707  dh  + 0,353  h*)  =a74  rf", 
2.22  J  A  +  I.I  I  A*  =  0.74  rf*, 
which  when  solved  gives 

A  =  0.29  d. 
In  practice,  however,  the  lift  is  always  made  less  than  this» 
owing  to  the  difiiculty  of  making  the  valve  action  sufficiently  quiet 
with  high  lifts.  There  is  also  a  noticeable  tendency  to  make  the 
lift  of  small  valves  proportionately  greater  than  that  of  large 
valves.    A  good  rule  is  to  make  the  lift 


A  =  |+Xincb 


(89) 
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Material  off  Valves— The  heads  of  the  valves  ate  stibjected 
to  the  high  temperature  of  the  buming  gases,  and  tt  is  essential 
that  they  should  not  warp  under  the  influence  of  the  heat,  and 
that  their  seats  should  not  bum  or  oxidize,  as  in  either  case  tiiejr 
will  become  leaky.  Pure  nickel  is  sometimes  used  on  account  of 
its  non-oxidizing  qualities.  A  more  common  material  for  valve 
heads  is  high  percentage  (30-36  per  cent)  nickel  steel,  which  has 
an  exceedingly  low  co-efficient  of  heat  expansion,  hence  does  not 
warp.  Recently  tungsten  steel  (high  speed  tool  steel)  has  come 
into  extensive  use,  and  valves  of  it  are  said  to  be  non-pitting, 
because  of  their  extreme  hardness.  The  stems  of  the  valves  are 
preferably  made  of  carbon  steel,  which  is  harder  than  the  high 
percentage  nickel  steel,  and  therefore  stands  the  shocks  better,  and 
it  is  also  considerably  cheaper.  Poppet  valves  with  high  per- 
centage nickel  steel  heads  electrically  welded  to  carbon  steel 
stems  are  at  present  very  widely  used.  Valves  with  cast  iron 
heads  screwed  and  riveted  to  carbon  steel  stems  are  also  used  to 
some  extent  The  bottom  ends  of  the  stems  should  be  case 
hardened  (which  is  conveniently  done  in  cyanide  of  potassium), 
so  that  they  will  not  wear  or  become  deformed  under  the  shocks 
of  the  push  rods. 

form  and  Dimensions  off  Head— The  valve  head  should  be 
made  of  the  minimum  thickness  that  will  insure  against  deforma- 
tion, and  to  this  end  it  is  sometimes  made  dome  shaped.  In 
American  practice  the  head  is  made  flat  on  the  under  side  and 
rounded  on  top,  so  as  to  give  increased  strength  at  the  centre^ 
where  the  bending  moment  due  to  the  explosion  is  the  greatest 
The  principal  dimension  of  the  valve  head  is  the  bottom  diameter 
d,  which  should  be  equal  to  the  clear  diameter  of  the  valve  port 
All  the  other  dimensions  of  the  head  may  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  d  as  follows  (for  45  degree  valves)  : 

Outside  diameter  of  head  =  1.15  d. 

Thickness  at  centre  of  head  =  015  d. 

Valve  stem  diameter =0.15  rf  +  o.is  inch. 

Radius  of  fillet  at  junction  of  head  and  stem  « 02  if. 

The  above  ratio  between  the  bottom  and  top  diameters  of  the 
valve  head  gives  a  seat  on  the  head  about  0.10  d  in  width,  and 
the  projection  of  this  width  on  the  horizontal  plane  is  ao7  d.  The 
latter  should  be  the  same  for  valves  with  other  seat  angles.  The 
width  of  the  seat  formed  in  the  cylinder  casting  must  be  some- 
what less,  so  there  will  be  no  interference  between  the  outer  edge 
of  the  valve  and  the  seat  in  the  casting  after  repeated  grindlugs. 
European  designers  sometimes  provide  an  exceedingly  large  fillet 
between  the  valve  head  and  the  stem,  of  a  radius  equal  to  and 
even  greater  than  the  overhang  of  the  head,  to  deflect  the  col« 
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utnn  of  gas  and  thus  lessen  the  resistance  of  the  valve  passage, 
and  make  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  flat,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
145.  They  also  often  make  the  upper  portion  of  the  stem  slightly 
less  in  diameter  than  that  portion  working  in  the  guide,  so  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  a  shoulder  being  formed  where  the  stem 
leaves  the  guide  when  the  valve  is  in  the  closed  position.  This 
is  also  shown  in  Fig.  145. 

If  the  head  is  made  of  cast  iron  it  is  provided  with  a  sort  of 
hub  on  the  under  side  and  is  screwed  over  the  reduced  upper  end 
of  the  stem  against  a  shoulder,  and  the  end  of  the  stem  is  then 
riveted  over,  as  shown  in  Fig.  146.  AH  valves  must  have  a  screw- 
driver slot  milled  in  the  head  for  the  grinding  tool. 

Mean  GaM  Speed  Through  Valves— -In  calculating  the  di- 
mensions of  valves,  the  calculations  are  often  based  upon  a 
certain  mean  gas  speed  through  the  valve  port  in  feet  per 
minute.    It  is  obvious  that  the  mean  gas  speed  through  the 


^a 


Fig.  145 — Eukofean  Design 
Poppet  Valve. 


Fig.  146. — Cast  Ibon  Head 
Poppet  Valve. 


valve  port  is  to  the  mean  piston  speed  as  the  piston  head 
to  the  valve  port  area.  But  since  the  piston  head  area  is  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  bore  and  the  valve  port  area 
to  the  square  of  the  clear  valve  diameter,  the  mean  gas  veloc- 
ity through  the  valve  port  is  to  the  mean  piston  speed  as  the 
square  of  the  bore  is  to  the  square  of  the  clear  valve  diam- 
eter— 


Hence 


C9e» 


In  modern  engines  Vr  has  a  value  of  7,000  to  9,000  feet  per 
minute  when  the  engine  runs  at  its  speed  of  maximum  output, 
the  former  figure  applying  to  truck  engines  and  the  latter  to  high 
speed  engines. 

A  committee  appointed  in  1910  by  the  (British)  Institution 
of    Automobile    Engineers   to   develop   a   rating    formula   for 
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gasoline  motors,  m  its  report  suggests  the  following  formula 
for  the  clear  diameter  of  the  inlet  valve: 

where  b  and  /  have  their  usual  meanings  and  m  is  the  weight 
of  the  reciprocating  parts  (piston  and  connecting  rod).  The 
idea  underlying  this  recommendation*  is  that  a  motor  will  be 
able  to  run  at  a  higher  piston  speed  the  greater  the  length  of 
stroke  /  and  the  less  the  weight  m  of  the  reciprocating  parts, 
hence  the  valve  diameter  should  increase  with  the  former 
and  as  the  latter  decreases.  It  is  adfnitted,  however,  that 
this  formula  in  the  majority  of  cases  gives  valve  diameters 
greater  than  actually  employed  in  practice. 

Degree  of  Filling— A  gasoline  engine  cylinder  in  normal 
operation  never  draws  as  much  charge  per  suction  stroke  as 
is  represented  by  the  piston  displacement  volume  at  atmos« 
pheric  pressure  and  temperature.  This  latter  amount  is  re- 
ferred to  as  a  complete  charge.  The  ratio  of  the  amount  of 
air  actually  taken  in  per  suction  stroke  to  a  complete  charge 
IS  known  as  the  volumetric  efficiency.  This  factor  decreases 
IS  the  speed  of  the  motor  increases,  increases  and  decreases 
with  the  size  of  the  inlet  valves,  and  varies  also  with  the 
valve  timing  and  the  cylinder  wall  temperature.^  Some  tests 
made  on  a  Franklin  four  cylinder,  4x4  inch  air  cooled  motor 
at  Cornell  University,  and  reported  in  a  paper  read  by  Prof. 
R.  C.  Carpenter  before  the  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers 
at  New  York  in  January,  191 1,  showed  that  this  motor,  fitted 
with  poppet  valves  of  a  clear  diameter  of  ifi  inches,  opening 
5  degrees  past  dead  centre  and  closing  30  degrees  past  dead 
centre,  had  a  volumetric  efficiency  when  cold  (that  is,  when 
driven  by  an  electric  motor)  of  82  per  cent,  at  1,000  r.  p.  m. 
and  68  per  cent,  at  1,500  r.  p.  m.  When  run  under  its  own 
power,  with  the  inlet  valves  opening  5  degrees  past  dead 
centre  and  closing  30  degrees  past  dead  centre,  the  volumtric 
efficiency  was  68  per  cent,  with  applied  phosphor  bronze  cool- 
ing fins  and  62  per  cent,  with  cast  iron  integral  cooling  fins 
at  1,000  r.  p.  m.;  63  per  cent  with  applied  phosphor  bronze 
and  56  per  cent,  with  integral  cast  iron  cooling  fins  at  1,500 
revolutions  per  minute.  This  clearly  shows  the  effect  of  the 
cylinder^wall  temperature  on  the  volumetric  efficiency,  the 
applied  phosphor  bronze  fins  evidently  cooling  less  than  the 
integral  cast  iron  fins.  The  effect  of  valve  timing  on  the  volu- 
metric efficiency  is  shown  by  the  following  figures:  With  cast 
iron  integral  fins  but  with  the  inlet  valves  opening  7  degrees 
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before  dead  centre  and  closing  17  degrees  past  dead  centre  the 
volumetric  efficiency  was  45  per  cent  at  i,aoo  revolutions  and 
47  per  cent  at  1,500  revolutions.  Curves  plotted  to  show  the 
variation  of  the  volumetric  efficiency  with  the  speed  of  the 
engine  bring  out  the  interesting  fact  that  whereas  in  the  cold 
engine  the  volumetric  efficiency  decreases  practically  uni- 
formly as  the  engine  speed  increases,  in  the  hot  engine  it  de- 
creases rapidly  at  first,  then  less  rapidly  and  becomes  constant 
or  begins  to  increase  at  from  1,300  to  1,400  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  probable  explanation  of  this  difference  in  the 
variation  of  the  volumetric  efficiencies  of  hot  and  cold  engines 
is  that  at  high  rotative  speeds  the  incoming  gases  do  not  have 
sufficient  time  to  absorb  much  heat  from  the  cylinder  wall, 
hence  the  difference  in  the  efficiencies  of  hot  and  cold  cylin- 
ders is  then  less. 

Valve  Guides— 'Sometimes  the  guides  for  the  valve  stems  are 
cast  integral  with  the  cylinders,  but  more  frequently  they  are 
inserted.  Casting  them  integral  is  the  least  expensive  construc- 
tion, but  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  owing  to  the  unavoidable 
inaccuracies  in  molding,  the  holes  through  the  guides  are  fre- 
quently considerably  out  of  centre,  and,  besides,  when  the  guide 
has  become  worn  it  is  very  difficult  to  refit  it  so  as  to  make  a 
fairly  tight  joint,  which  is  essential  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  inlet  valve.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  properly  lubricate 
the  exhaust  valve  guides,  wear  on  these  is  comparatively  rapid. 

The  methods  of  inserting  the  guides  differ  considerably.  For- 
merly it  was  customary  to  provide  them  with  a  screw  thread  and 
screw  them  into  the  cylinder  casting,  as  shown  at  A,  Fig.  147. 
This  is  objectionable,  however,  since  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  thread 
on  the  guide  absolutely  concentric  with  the  hole  through  it,  and 
if  the  guide  should  ever  be  removed,  and  in  replacing  not  be 
turned  to  exactly  the  same  angle,  the  hole  through  it  would  not 
be  concentric  with  the  valve  seat.  It  is  therefore  preferable  to 
clamp  the  guide  into  the  cylinder  casting  by  means  of  a  flange  on 
it  and  a  nut,  as  shown  at  B,  or  to  force  it  into  the  casting  under 
pressure  and  hold  it  in  position  by  one  or  two  fiat  head  machine 
screws,  as  shown  at  Z>.  The  screws  can  even  be  dispensed  with, 
since  the  valve  spring  pressing  against  the  flange  of  the  guide  will 
hold  it  in  its  place  in  the  cylinder  casting,  but  the  screws  will 
prevent  it  from  turning.  Instead  of  inserting  the  guides  from 
below,  they  may  be  inserted  into  the  cylinder  casting  from  above, 
as  shown  at  C.  In  this  case  the  valve  spring  bears  against  a  seat 
formed  on  the  cylinder  casting,  and  the  guide  is  held  in  place  by 
friction  and  by  its  weight 
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Fib.  147. — Valve  Guides. 


Th«  mean  diameter  of  the  guides  is  made  about  twice  the  diam- 
eter of  the  valve  stems,  and  the  length  is  made  i^  to  3  times 
the  dear  diameter  of  the  valve,  the  former  figure  being  used 
where  overhead  valves  or  similar  constructions  limit  the  available 
space. 

Valve  Timing— The  valves  are  operated  by  cams  on  a  shaft 
which  turns  at  one-half  the  speed  of  the  crankshaft,  so  that  each 
valve  is  opened  and  closed  once  during  two  revolntioni  of  the 
crankshaft.  For  operation  at  very  iow  speed  the  inlet  valve 
should  begin  to  open  and  should  close  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  inlet  stroke,  respectively,  and  the  exhaust  valve  should 
open  a  trifle  before  the  end  of  the  power  stroke  and  close  at  Hm 
end  of  the  exhaust  stroke.  However,  in  order  that  the  motor  nuf 
operate  satisfactorily  at  high  speed,  it  is  necessary  to  alter  the 
valve  periods  considerably.  The  exhaust  valve  must  open  earlici 
and  close  later,  and  the  inlet  valve  miist  open  later  (in  order 
not  to  overlap  the  exhaust  opening)  and  close  later.  The  re- 
spective lags  and  leads  should  be  greater  in  proportiop  as  the 
motor  is  intended  to  run  at  higher  rotary  speed.  For  a  motor  in- 
tended for  service  at  normal  speed,  say  a  3.5x5  inch  motor  to  nin 
at  1,800  revolutions  per  minute,  the  following  valve  timing  would 
be  suitable : 

Exhause  opens  4S  degrees  ahead  of  bottom  dead  centre. 

Exhaust  closes  10  degrees  past  top  dead  centre. 

Inlet  opens  IS  degrees  past  top  dead  centre. 

Inlet  closes  30  degrees  past  bottom  dead  centre. 

In  motors  intended  to  run  at  very  high  speed,  and  consequently 
provided  with  valves  of  very  large  diameters,  the  timing  may  be 
made  as  follows : 

Exhaust  onens  50  degrees  ahead  of  bottom  dead  centre. 
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Exhaust  closes  10  d^;ree8  past  top  dead  centre. 

Inlet  opens  15  degrees  past  top  dead  centre. 

Inlet  closes  45  degrees  past  bottom  dead  centre. 

The  first  mentioned  timing  system  is  illustrated  diagrammati- 
cally  in  Fig.  14& 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  if  a  motor  is  timed  to  give  the 
¥^7  best  output  at  high  speeds  it  will  not  run  so  satisfactorily  at 
low  speed,  and  will  not  be  as  flexible.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
when  the  exhaust  valve  opens  very  early,  some  of  the  power  other- 
wise available  at  low  speed  is  lost  through  the  exhaust,  and  when 
the  Snlet  valve  closes  very  late  some  of  the  charge  drawn  in  dnr* 


Fig.  148.-— Valve  Timing  Diagram. 

iog  the  aaction  stroke  will  be  forced  out  again  during  the  begin- 
ning of  the  compression  stroke.  The  cylinder,  therefore,  will  not 
receive  a  full  charge,  and  will  not  utilize  to  the  fullest  advantage 
the  charge  it  does  receive. 

Inflaeiice  of  Inlet  Valve  Timing  on  Power  and  Fuel 
BtBclency— -Some  tests  were  made  in  1909  at  the  Laboratory 
of  the  Automobile  Club  of  France  on  a  four  cylinder  Renault 
motor  of  100  mm.  bore  and  140  mm.  stroke,  to  determine  the 
effect  of  variations  in  inlet  valve  timing  on  the  power  output, 
fuel  efficiency  and  torque.  The  motor  was  provided  with  45 
degree  poppet  valves,  inlet  and  exhaust  valves  being  identical. 
The  valve  heads  had  a  bottom  diameter  of  36  mm.,  a  top 
diameter   of   42    mm.   and   were    lifted   7.5   mm.     The   inlet 
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valves  began  to  open  15  degrees  after  the  top  dead  centre, 
and  by  means  of  a  stepped  cam  could  be  closed  27  degrees 
ahead  of  the  lower  dead  centre,  at  the  dead  centre,  and  19,  27, 
40^  60  and  90  degrees  past  dead  centre.  The  exhaust  valves 
began  to  open  33  degrees  ahead  of  dead  centre  and  closed  on 
dead  centre.  The  effects  of  these  changes  in  the  timing  of 
the  inlet  valve  are  graphically  shown  in  Figs.  149  and  150, 
and  the  results  of  the  tests  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

As  the  inlet  valve  is  set  to  close  later,  the  power   for  a 
given  speed  of  rotation  increases  until  a  lag  of  60  degrees  is 
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Fro.  149.— Effect  of  Inlet  Valve  Timing  on  Power  Output. 

reached.  When  the  lag  of  the  inlet  valve  is  still  further  in- 
creased, to  90  degrees,  the  power  diminishes,  but  the  diminu- 
tion in  power  becomes  less  as  the  speed  of  the  motor  in- 
creases, and  for  very  high  angular  speeds  such  a  lag  would 
seem  to  give  an  increase  in  power.  The  angular  speed  corre- 
sponding to  the  maximum  power  is  the  greater  the  later  the 
inlet  valve  closes. 

The  effect  on  the  fuel  economy  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  on  the  power  output.  That  is,  the  amount  of  fuel  con- 
sumed per  horse  power  hour  decreases  as  the  inlet  valve  is 
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closed  later,  up  to  a  lag  of  60  degrees,  but  increases  for  a 
lag  of  90  degrees. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  tests  covered  the  operation  of 
the  motor  at  high  speed  only,  from  about  1,000  feet  per  min« 
ute  piston  speed  upward.  It  is  obvious  that  inlet  valves  with 
as  big  a  lag  as  60  degrees  would  not  be  very  satisfactory  for 
operation  at  low  speed,  and  for  this  reason  on  stock  motors 
the  lag  is  always  made  considerably  less  than  this.  But  the 
test  results  indicate  that  in  racing  motors  an  inlet  valve  lag 
of  60  degrees  or  more  would  be  advantageous. 

The  reason  the  inlet  valve  has  to  close  some  time  after 
the  completion  of  the  inlet  stroke  is  that  at  high  speed  the 
inmshing  column  of  gas  possesses  considerable  inertia,  and 
the  charge  continues  to  flow  into  the  cylinder  even  after  the 
piston  has  started  on  the  return  or  compression  stroke. 


:2r*A. 
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Ftc.  150.— Effect  of  Inlet  Valve  Timing  on  Fuel  Efficiency. 


Cans  and  Cam  Followers— The  rate  at  which  the  valve 
is  opened  and  dosed  depends  upon  the  cam  outline  and  upon  the 
tjrpe  and  size  of  cam  follower  employed.  From  the  standpoint 
of  gas  flow  it  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  the  valve  should  open 
and  dose  very  quickly,  and  remain  fully  open  for  the  greatest 
possible  length  of  time.  However,  the  valve  gear  must  operate 
quietly,  and  in  order  to  do  this  it  must  lift  and  drop  the  valves 
more  or  less  gradually. 

There  are  three  common  types  of  cam  followers.  The  most 
extensively  used  is  the  cam  roller ;  next  comes  the  mushroom  type, 
and  finally  the  rounded  or  V  type. 
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There  are  also  three  types  of  cams,  viz.,  the  taagential  cam, 
the  convex  flanked  cam,  used  together  with  a  mushroom  type 
follower  (called  for  short  the  mushroom  type  cam),  and  the 
constant  acceleration  cam,  whoso  flank  is  concave.  EZither 
roller  or  round  nose  followers  are  used  with  the  first  and  third 
types  of  cams.  The  tangential  cam  has  heen  in  use  longest, 
and  gives  very  satisfactory  results,  the  only  objection  to  it 
being  that  it  requires  a  rather  stift  spring.  The  mushroom 
type  cam  does  not  call  for  so  stiff  a  spring,  and  opens  the 
valve  very  quickly,  thus  giving  a  better  volumetric  efficiency, 
but  it  strikes  the  cam  follower  rather  a  sharp  blow  when 
first  coming  in  contact  with  it,  especially  when  the  adjust- 
ment Is  not  very  close.   The  constant  acceleration  cam  In  one 


Fia  151.— Tangential  Cam. 


sense  Is  a  compromise  between  the  two  other  type0»  raising 
the  valve  less  abruptly  than  the  mushroom  cam,  and  de- 
creasing its  speed  more  gradually,  and  consequently  requir- 
ing a  less  strong  valve  spring  than  the  tangential  cam.  With 
this  cam  the  valve  is  first  accelerated  at  a  uniform  rate  until 
it  attains  its  maximum  speed.  From  that  point  on  the  valve 
is  uniformly  decelerated  until  at  the  point  of  maximum  lift 
it  has  lost  all  speed.  Disregarding  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
alight  change  in  the  pressure  of  the  valve  spring  between  the 
points  of  half  lift  and  full  lift  this  cam  possesses  the  advan- 
tage that  at  high  speed  the  spring  force  Is  fully  utilized 
throughout  the  period  of  deceleration.  However,  the  denom- 
ination "constant  acceleration"  does  not  by  any  means  com- 
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pletely  fix  the  form  of  the  cam,  eyen  for  a  given  are  of 
opening  and  maximum  llft»  for  the  periods  of  acceleration  and 
deceleration  are  independently  variable  and  the  two  together 
may  be  equal  to  or  less  than  one-half  the  period  of  valve 
opening. 

Laying  Out  Tangential  Camir— In  Figs.  151-3  are  shown  the 
three  forms  of  cams,  and  the  methods  by  which  they  are  laid 
out  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows:  Suppose  that  the  cam 
is  to  lift  the  inlet  valve,  and  that  the  latter  is  to  begin  to 
open  at  10  degrees  past  the  top  dead  centre,  and  to  close  40 
degrees  past  the  bottom  dead  centre.  This  makes  the  total 
period  of  opening  equal  to 

180  +  40  —  10  »  210  degrees 

of  erank  motion,  or  105  degrees  of  cam  motion*  The  cam 
follower*  of  course,  begins  to  lift  at  the.  moment  when  the 
radius  at  the  point  of  tangency  between  the  cam  incline  and 
the  base  circle  is  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the  follower.  There- 
fore, we  first  draw  the  base  circle,  which  must  be  slightly 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  camshaft  and  the  exact  diameter 
of  which  is  determined,  by  a  method  of  calculation  to  be 
explained  further  on.  Then  we  draw  two  radial  lines,  making 
with  each  other  an  angle  of  105  degrees,  and  a  third  radial 
line  bisecting  this  angle.  Along  the  latter,  from  the  circum- 
ference of  the  base  circle  outward  we  lay  off  a  distance  cor- 
responding to  the  maximum  lift  of  the  valve.  In  the  case  of 
the  tangential  cam,  at  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  other 
two  radial  lines  with  the  circumference  of  the  base  circle,  we 
draw  tangents  to  the  base  circle,  and  then  with  the  point  of 
the  compass  on  the  central  radial  line  we  draw  a  small  circu- 
lar arc  such  that  it  passes  through  the  point  of  maximum  lift 
and  that  the  tangents  to  the  base  circle  are  also  tangent  to  it. 
nils  completes  the  cam  outline.  We  have  then  a  cam  which 
will  raise  the  valve  during  the  first  half  of  the  period  of  cam 
opening  and  lower  it  during  the  second  half,  there  being  no 
period  of  dwell  in  the  position  of  full  opening.  In  case  the 
period  of  valve  opening  is  considerably  over  100  degrees  of 
cam  motion,  as  is  often  the  case  with  exhaust  cams,  provision 
is  made  for  a  period  of  dwell  in  the  position  of  full  lift  We 
then  draw  a  circular  arc  through  the  point  of  full  lift,  deter- 
mined as  explained  in  the  foregoing,  concentric  with  the  base 
circle,  and  at  the  intersections  of  this  are  with  the  tangents 
to  the  base  circle  draw  rounding  arcs  to  a  radius  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  will  be  discussed  further  on. 
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Laying  Out  Mushroom  Type  Cam. — ^In  laying  out  a  maalL- 
room  type  cam  we  again  draw  a  base  circle,  and  the  three 
radial  lines  exactly  as  In  the  previous  case.  Then  we  lay  off 
the  point  of  maximum  lift  on  the  central  radial  line  and  with 
the  point  of  the  compass  on  this  line  draw  a  small  top  circle 
passing  through  the  point  of  maximum  lift  Then  we  draw 
the  circular  arc  constituting  the  cam  Incline,  which  must  be 
tangent  to  the  base  circle  at  the  point  where  one  of  the 
outer  radial  lines  Intersects  the  circumference  of  that  circle 
(which  means  that  the  centre  of  this  circular  arc  must  lie 
on  an  extension  of  this  radial  line)  and  also  must  be  tangent 
to  the  top  circle.    The  radii  of  the  base  circle,  top  circle  and 


Fig.  152.— Exhaust  Cam  for  Mushsoom  Type  Cam  Followee. 


flank  eurre  and  the  lift  and  opening  angle  are  mutually  re- 
lated, and  these  relations  will  be  discussed  further  on.  With 
mushroom  cams  there  is  no  period  of  dwell  in  the  full  open 
position  for  either  inlet  and  exhaust  cams,  and  both  kinds 
of  cams,  therefore,  are  laid  out  the  same  way. 

Laying  Out  Constant  Acceleration  Cam. — Constant  accel- 
eration cams  are  laid  out  somewhat  differently  from  the  other 
two  types,  as  the  Inclines  of  these  cams  are  not  plain  geometri- 
cal lines,  but  cunres  of  varying  radius.  After  having  laid 
off  the  base  circle  and  the  three  radial  lines  denoting  the 
beginning,  middle  and  end  of  the  opening  period,  respectively, 
we  divide  the  opening  period  into  a  certain  number  of  equal 
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parts,  and  draw  radial  lines  tbrongb  all  dlTlslon  polnta.  Tb«n, 
by  means  of  a  fonnnla  to  be  developed  later,  we  calculate  tbe 
valve  lift  for  each  of  tbeee  poeltlona.  Next  we  lay  oO  the 
position  of  tbe  cum  roller  centre  for  each  of  these  position* 
along  tbe  corresponding  radial  line,  remembering  that  the  die- 
tance  of  the  centre  of  the  cam  roller  from  the  centre  of  tbe 
base  circle  la  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  radlns  of  the  base  drde, 
the  radius  of  the  roller  circle  and  the  lift.  We  then  draw 
circles  of  tbe  same  radius  aa  the  cam  roller  around  the  various 
cam  roller  centres  thus  found  and  then  draw  a  curve  which 
is  tangent  to  all  of  these  circles  and  to  the  base  circle,  which 
constitutes  the  cam  outline.  In  the  case  of  exhanat  vslvs 
cams  It  is  advisable  to  have  a  period  of  dwell  in  the  position 
of  muTiniiiin  opening,  but  the  appUcstlint  of  the  above  method 


of  taring  out  to  such  corns  Is  obvious  without  further  expla- 
nation. 

Mushroom  Type  Cam  Followers— The  rouahroom  type  of 
cam  follower  is  slightly  simpler  in  construction  than  tbe 
roller  cam  follower,  and  it  also  reduces  the  number  of  wearing 
parts  by  eliminating  the  roller  pin.  But  since  It  substitutes  sliding 
motion  for  rolling  motion  at  the  cam  surface  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  reduces  the  wear  in  the  valve  gear  on  the  whole. 

The  method  of  laying  out  a  cam  for  a  mushroom  type  foOower 
is  as  follows  (Fig.  152) :  First  draw  the  base  circle  and  the  top 
drde,  the  radii  of  which  must  be  assumed.  The  two  centres 
must  be  placed  a  distance 

D  =  R  +  e  +  l—r 
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apart.  Now  lay  off  the  clearance  circle  C  and  a  tangent  T  to 
this  drcle  at  a  point  P  distant  from  the  point  F  where  the  line 
connecting  the  centres  of  the  base  and  top  circles  cuts  the  clear- 
ance circle,  an  angle  equal  to  one-half  the  valve  period  angle  a. 
Then  draw  an  arc  A  which  is  tangent  to  the  base  circle,  the  top 
circle  and  the  tangent  T  to  the  clearance  circle.  The  centre  of 
this  arc  is  found  to  be  located  at  O.  This  arc  forms  the  flank 
of  the  cam  protuberance.  A  peculiarity  of  the  mushroom  type 
cam  and  follower  is  that  during  the  lift  the  valve  is  accelerated 
very  strongly  and  then  decelerates  at  a  much  slower  rate.  This 
permits  of  using  a  comparatively  weak  spring.  Speed  and  accel- 
eration diagrams  can  be  constructed  graphically  by  working  on 
a  large  scale.  The  kinematics  of  the  tangential  and  mushroom 
types  of  cams  were  investigated  by  George  S.  Bowen  {Internal 
Combustion  Engineering,  London,  Oct.  15.,  1913),  Otto  M.  Burk- 
hardt  {The  Horseless  Age,  Jan.  28  and  February  4,  1914)  and 
A.  L.  Nelson  {The  Horseless  Age,  Sept.  23— Oct.  21,  1914),  and 
the  following  treatment  is  based  on  their  methods : 

Valve  Speed  and  Acceleration  with  Tangential  Cam^ — ^In 
Fig.  154  is  shown  the  outline  of  a  tangential  cam  with  the  roller  * 
in  the  position  where  the  lift  begins.  While  in  reality  in  a 
vertical  motor  the  centre  of  the  cam  roller  is  always  verti- 
cally above  the  centre  of  the  cam  base  circle,  in  all  of  the 
diagrams  of  cam  mechanisms  in  this  chapter  the  whole  mech- 
anism is  swung  around  through  such  an  angle  as  to  make 
the  radius  of  the  cam  base  circle  to  the  point  of  tangency 
of  the  cam  incline  horizontal,  this  making  the  geometrical 
relations  in  most  cases  clearer.  For  the  purpose  of  this  dis- 
cussion we  will  disregard  the  small  clearance  ("the  thickness 
of  a  sheet  of  ordinary  writing  paper"),  which  is  generally 
allowed  between  the  base  circle  and  the  cam  roller,  and  assume 
that  the  valve  begins  to  lift  as  soon  as  the  tangent  strikes 
the  cam  roller.  The  lifting  period  evidently  divides  into  two 
parts,  which  must  be  dealt  with  separately,  viz.,  (1)  when 
the  cam  roller  is  in  contact  with  the  straight  portion  of  the 
cam  incline,  and  (2)  when  it  is  in  contact  with  the  circular 
portion  at  the  top  of  the  cam — the  top  circle  or  rounding 
circle.  Assuming  uniform  rotation  of  the  cam,  we  must  de- 
velop equations  for  the  acceleration  or  deceleration  of  the  cam 
follower  and  valve,  then  determine  the  maximum  value  of  the 
deceleration,  and  having  found  this  we  must  design  a  spring 
capable  of  imparting  to  a  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  recipro- 
cating parts  of  the  valve  mechanism  (including  one-half  the 
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weicrht  of  the  spring) ,  an  acceleration  equal  to  the  maximum 
deceleration  determined  by  the  cam  outline  for  the  maximum 
speed  of  the  motor.  The  use  of  such  a  spring  Insures  that  the 
cam  follower  always  remains  in  contact  with  the  cam  outline, 
thus  obYlating  noisy  operation. 

Referring  to  Fig.  154  it  will  be  seen  that 

A  B  cos  $  =  R  -}-  Rx. 

Hence 

72  +  «, 


A  B  = 


C08  B. 


Fig.  154.— Tangential  Cam,  Roller  on  Straight  Flank. 


The  dotted  circle  shows  the  roller  on  the  straight  part  of  the 
cam,  and  a  h  evidently  represents  the  lift  at  this  point,  after 
the  cam  has  turned  through  an  angle  6. 

R  A'  R  t       

^       *—(!?  +  Rt) 


cos  e 

To  get  the  speed  or  rate  of  lift  we  differentiate  this  expres- 
sion with  respect  to  0,  which  gives 


•) 


dj  =  (le  +  R^) 


tan  e 
cos  $ 


-de 
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Hie  aetnal  speed  of  Utt,  howerer,  is  repreeented  Iqr 


tan$6$ 

But 

dur ^      2  w  V 

dt  "  t  "^   w 

Hence 

To  find  tbe  Moeleratlon  we  differentiate  this  latter  oxprawloB, 
whlcb  Klvea 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  as  long  as  the  cam  roller 
remains  on  the  straight  part  of  the  cam  Incline  the  yalTe  is 
accelerated,  because  the  sine  increases  with  the  angle  and 
the  cosine  decreases  until  for  an  angle  of  90  degrees,  which 
Is,  of  course,  Ur  beyond  the  practical  limit,  the  cosine  becomes 
lero,  and  hence  the  theoretical  acceleration  infinite.  This 
further  shows  that  deceleration  of  the  valYO  is  confined  to 
that  period  of  cam  rotation  during  which  the  cam  roller  is 
in  contact  with  the  circular  portion  of  the  cam  incline  of 
radius  r. 

Referring  now  to  Fig.  166,  which  shows  the  cam  roller  on 
the  circular  portion  of  the  cam  incline,  since  the  sines  of 
the  angle  of  an  oblique  triangle  are  proportional  to  the  oppo- 
site sides— 

AC  R  +  r 


But 
hence 

But 

and  hence 
Therefore 


9in  (180'  —  /3)  "■   Hn  y 
+  a  +   (180*  —  p)   =  180\ 

sin  (180*  -  /?)  =  itn  ft 

«  sin  (7  +  a). 
AC  R  +  r 


Hn  (7  +  9)         Hn  y 
from  which  it  follows  that 
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<*  +  ^\ iun ; 
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Fig.  155. — ^Tangential  Cam,  Rqllee  on  Rounding  Circle. 


=  iR  +  r)  icos  8  +  cot  y  sin  8) 
Aloo,  by  the  lame  proposition  quoted  above, 

D         Je  +  r 


00  tliat 


and 


Hn  8        sin  y 
D  sin  y 


fill  a  = 


R  -{-  r 


cos 


I         D*  Sin*  y 


Substitutliig  these  values  for  sin  8  and  cos  8  In  the  above 
expression  for  A  C,  we  get 
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/  D'  sin*  y  D  Hn  y 

AC  =  (R  -^  r)yjl  -XBT7pr+   cot  y    j^  ^  ^ 

I  (R  +  ry  —  D*  sin'  y  +  D  cot  y  sin  y 


-n/ 


The  lift  of  the  valve  at  this  point,  when  the  cam  must  turn 
through  an  angle  7  till  the  valve  is  fully  lifted,  is 

I  =  cd  =  A  C  —  (.R  +  Rr) 


^    Ur  +  r)«  —  D*  sin*  7  +  I>  co«  7  —  («  +  Bi). 

Differentiating  this  expression  with  respect  to  the  time,  we 
get 

[D*8iny  cos  y         +  D  «in  7!  2  r  y 
liR  +r)«  — D*«tn»7  J  "lo" 

Differentiating  again  to  find  the  acceleration  we  obtain 

d  V  r    ^D*sin'y^  (/?  -f  r)  *  (2  sin*  y  —  1) 


+  D  co«  7 


]/2  T  N\* 
(-60-) 


This  is  evidently  a  maximum  when  7  =  0,  that  is,  at  the 
moment  the  valve  attains  its  full  lift.  The  expression  then 
reduces  to  the  comparatively  simple  form 

By  now  dividing  by  12  to  reduce  to  feet  per  second  per  second 
and  inserting  the  above  value  of  a  in  the  equation 

„      W  a 

we  get  for  the  spring  force  required  to  hold  the  valve  down 
to  the  cam 

^  -12  (7  Vb  +  r+  ^ A  60  y 

Relation  Between  Parts  of  Tangential  Cams. — ^It  is  not 
hard  to  see  that  there  must  be  a  definite  relation  between 
the  radius  of  the  base  circle,  the  radius  of  the  rounding  circle 
and  the  angle  of  complete  lift  of  a  tangential  cam.  In  an 
inlet  cam  there  usually  is  no  period  of  dwell  at  full  lift,  the 
v?)ive  beginning  to  drop  again  as  soon  as  it  has  been  fully 
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lifted.    In  that  caae  the  angle  of  complete  lift  ia  equal  to 
|-  or  one-half  the  angle  of  opening.   We  then  have  (Fig.  156) 


0 
D  COSY 


Ri  —  r 


MMituting  for  D  in  the  first  of  the  above  equations  we  get 

fit   (1  —  C08^\=   r    (1   —   C0»-|- 1+   I  COM   ^ 


COS 


«.  =  r  +  « 


0 

1  —  COS  Y' 


FuL  156. — Tangential  Cam,  Relationship  op  Parts. 


This  same  equation  can,  of  course,  also  be  applied  to  exhaust 
cams  in  which  there  may  be  a  period  of  dwell  in  the  full 
open  position  (as  shown  by  dotted  curve),  but  in  that  case 
the  angle  of  complete  lift  must  be  substituted  for  one-half 
the  angle  of  opening. 

In  plotting  the  curve  of  lift  by  the  tangential  cam  It  Is  desir- 
able to  know  the  angle  $m  corresponding  to  that  angular 
motion  of  the  cam  from  the  point  of  beginning  of  lift  to  the 
point  where  the  cam  follower  first  comes  in  contact  with  the 
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top  circle.    The  cam  is  shown  in  this  position  in  Fig.  167,  and 
It  will  be  seen  that 


tan  $m  «: 


rtnf- 


R  +  R^ 

Of  course,  It  Is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  know  the  value 
of  this  angle  in  order  to  plot  the  curve  of  lift,  because  by 
starting  to  plot  from  the  points  of  beginning  of  lift  and  maxi- 
mum lift,  according  to  the  formulae  for  the  lift  on  the  straight 
and  circular  portions  of  the  cam  Incline,  respectively,  we 


Fia  157.— -Tangential  Cam,  Roller  at  Junctions  of  Straight 

AND  Curved  Portions. 


reach  a  point  where  the  two  portions  of  the  lift  curve  Intersect 
and  this,  of  course,  is  the  point  corresponding  to  the  angle  $m, 
and  completes  the  lift  curve. 

We  may  now  figure  out  an  example.    Assume  that  for  an 
Inlet  cam  the  period  of  opening  is  to  be  100*  so  that 

f  -  60-. 

Also,  that  the  lift  Is  to  be  5/16  inch,  and  the  radius  of  the 
rounding  circle  3/16  Inch.    In  that  case 
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(cos  50''     \ 
1  ^  cos  so- J=  *  •«^'^- 
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cos  50  "^ 
From  this  we  find  the  value  D  to  be 

D  =  %  +  5/16  —  3/16  =  %  inch. 
If  we  asBume  the  valve  reciprocating  parts  to  weigh  one 
pound,  and  the  cam  roller  to  have  a  radius  of  H  inch,  then  the 
pressure  of  the  valve  spring  in  the  position  of  full  opening 
tofv  a  crankshaft  speed  of  2,400  r.pjn.  must  be 
1         /%  X  %     .    .A/6.28  X  1.200 


12  X  32.16  V  11/16 


(■ 


"X' 


60 


y-n 


lbs. 


FiG.  158.~MusHR00M  Cam,  Followes  on  FLank  Curve. 


Valve  8peed  and  Acceleration  with  Mushroom  Cam. — So 
far  as  that  portion  of  the  "mushroom"  type  cam  Incline  is 
concerned  which  depends  on  the  radius  of  the  top  circle,  the 
same  analysis  applies  as  in  the  case  of  the  tangential  cam. 
The  cam  follower  having  a  flat  surface,  it  is  equivalent  in 
its  action  to  a  roller  of  Infinite  radius.  By  making  A  =  oo 
in  the  equation  for  the  spring  pressure  required,  the  term 

D« 
«  -f-  r 
vanishes,  and  the  equation  becomes 
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WD 


F  = 


(2  ir  y  Y 
60       ) 


12  g 

It  is,  however,  desirable  to  also  investigate  the  acceleration 
while  the  follower  is  on  the  flank  curre.  Referring  to  Fig. 
158  the  lift  is  represented  by 

aft  =ftc  —  a  c 

J)c  =  df  =  R{l  —  C09  9) 

a  c  =  RxH  —  cos  0) 

subtracting 

I    =    {R   —  «,)     (1    ~    C09   0) 

Differentiating  with  respect  to  t 

d  0 

J2  w  N\ 
=  \R  —  Ri)  sin  0i — gg — 1 

Differentiating  again  with  respect  to  time  we  get 


a  =  (R  —  Ri)  cos  0 


f2  IT  N\* 

V  60  y 


This  gives  positive  results  for  values  of  tf  up  to  90  degrees,  far 
beyond  the  practical  limits,  and  shows  that  deceleration  takes 
place  only  during  that  portion  of  the  cam  period  while  the 
follower  makes  contact  with  the  top  circle.  The  circular  mo- 
tion of  the  cam  from  the  beginning  of  valve  lift  to  the  point 
where  the  follower  contacts  with  the  cam  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  circular  arcs  making  up  its  Incline  may  be  found 
from  the  equation  (see  Fig.  169) 

{R  —  r)   sin  0fn  =  D  sin  ^ 
D  0 

sift   0^    g^ja"     — Z"titt  fi" 

In  ordeF  to  be  able  to  draw  the  full  curve  of  lift  for  the 
mushroom  cam  we  must  derive  also  an  expression  for  the  lift 
when  the  cam  follower  contacts  with  the  top  circle.  By  re- 
feMng  to  Fig.  160  It  will  be  seen  that  the  lift  for  that  part 
of  the  rotation  of  the  cam  while  the  follower  contactB  with 
the  top  circle  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation 

1  =  D  cos  y  '\'  r  —  Ri. 
When  the  valve  is  fully  lifted  the  value  of  y  is  nil,  and  the 
maximum  value  of  this  angle  is  equal  to 

y»  =2 — 0m 

Determination  of  Radius  of  Flank  Circle^ — ^The  radius  of 
the  flank  circle  of  a  cam  for  a  mushroom  type  follower  de- 
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pends  ui>on  tbe  radii  of  tbe  base  and  top  circles  and  the  angle 
of  cam  inotloD  corresponding  to  the  fall  lift.  Generally  vlOx 
"mushroom  type"  cams  there  Is  no  dwell  of  the  valve  In  tha 
toll  open  position,  the  valve  beghmlQE;  to  close  as  soon  as  It 
haa  attained  Its  piaTiminn  uft.  In  other  words,  the  angle  of 
cam  motion  correapondlng  to  tbe  toll  lift  of  the  valve  Is  e^ual 


Fic  159.— MUSBKOOM  Cam,  Follower  at  Jvnctmtt  of  FLank 
AND  Top  Circle. 


to  baU  the  anile  of  valve  opening    (  3  )   RefUrlng  now  to 
(  «  —  r)    =^D  Hn  -^y  +  Qt  —  R,+Deoa  -f)' 
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^E^  +  Bf  +  B^'  —  SBB^  +  IBD  eo^ 
—  SB,D  ctM  J 
IBJt  —  2Br  —  ZSDcmI^II*  —  r*  +  B,*  —  24s  eo*\ 

D^  —  f'  +  V^tB^Dcotf 


Fig.  160.— ^ushbooh  Cam,  Fdllowei  on  Top  Cmcu. 
nilfl  TEluf  bMomea  Infinite  and  tlie  cam  Uieref  ore  beoomes  a 
tangential  cam  (which  can  be  sucoeHfully  used  only  with  a 
roller  or  round  nosed  follower]  If 

B,  =  r  +  D  co»^ 

Spring  Force  Required  with  Constant  AocelersUon  Cam. — 

Let  I  be  the  lift  and  a  the  angle  of  com  motion  durlns  vblch 

the  Talve  Is  completely  lifted.    Hie  time  required  for  turning 

this  ancle  Is 


■u     ■  '  '"  1 

I 

I 
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a  60  a 


2wN        "^IwN 


seconds 


60 
Since  the  acceleration  is  constant  the  maximum  speed  is 
twice  the  average,  viz.» 

2  1  4  V  3^  I 

60  a      =       60  o      ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

2  w  N 

or    lOQ  fl   ^o®t  per  minute. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  deceleration  takes  place  In  a  fra^ 
tlon  /  of  the  total  time  of  lift  or 

60  /  g      80  /o 

2  w  N"     IT  N 

Then  the  rate  of  deceleration  is  eyidentlj 

180  o ir»y»l 

®  "■      80 /g        —  5400  /  oF 

Inserting  this  value  of  g  in  the  equation  for  aeeeleratlns 
force  we  get 

^  ""5400  /(TO? 
In  this  equation  a   must  be  inserted  in  terms  of  radians. 
As  the  lifting  angle  is  generally  expressed  in  degrees,  b> 
letting  g  represent  degrees  and  incorporating  «*  and  g  in  tht* 
constant  we  get 

IP  W  I 
^  ■*"  6.86  /  g» 
We  may  now  summarize  the  formula  for  the  spring  pres- 
sures required  and  will  at  the  same  time  reduce  them  to  their 
simplest  and  handiest  form  by  incorporating  all  known  factors 
In  the  numerical  constants. 

For  tangential  cams 

W  IP 


F  =. 


(gTT+^)i^ 


85200 
For  mushroom  follower  cams 

'        86200    *°"- 
VoT  eonsUnt  deeelentton  eaaiB 
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•^ttf  ltS/bF>t/f>tlZ>e*IO^    Ulf/ll 


I  % 
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where 

W  =  weight  of  valve  reciprocating  parts  (Including  one- 
half  of  spring)  in  pounds. 

D  SB  distance  between  center  of  base  circle  and  center  of 
top  circle  or  rounding  circle  in«  inches. 

R  es  radius  of  cam  roller  in  inches. 

r    OB  radius  of  top  circle  or  rounding  circle  in  inches. 

m  B  speed  of  camshaft  in  r.  p.  m. 

I    B  lift  of  valve  in  inches. 

a  SB  angle  of  camshaft  motion  in  degrees  required  to  com- 
pletely lift  the  valve. 

/  OB  fraction  of  this  angle  during  which  the  valve  decel- 
erates (/  is  made  greater  than  0.5  to  reduce  the 
spring  force  required). 

In  the  case  of  the  tangential  and  mushroom  type  follower 
cams  the  spring  pressure  obtained  by  the  formulae  is  that 
which  the  spring  must  exert  when  the  valve  is  fully  lifted. 
When  the  valve  is  closed  the  spring  pressure,  of  course,  will 
be  less  as  the  spring  is  then  less  compressed.  In  the  case  of 
the  constant  deceleration  cam  the  spring  must  exert  a  pressure 
equal  to  that  calculated  by  means  of  the  formula  when  the 
▼alve  has  attained  its  maximum  speed  and  is  beginning  to 
decelerate.  At  that  moment  the  valve  has  been  lifted  a  dis- 
tance (1  —  /)«  L 

'  «/»  +  (1  —  /)• 

Cemparleon  of  Valve  Lift  Curvet.  —In  Fig.  161  are  shown 
▼alve  lift  curves  for  the  three  types  of  cams — ^tangential, 
mushroom  and  constant  acceleration — ^which  permit  of  cer- 
tain comparisons  being  made.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  no  absolute  comparison  Is  possible,  as  with  each 
type  of  cam  there  are  certain  assumed  values  which  change 
the  form  of  the  curve;  these  variables  are  entirely  different 
in  character  in  the  different  cam  types  and  it  is  impossible  to 
assign  to  them  values  that  might  be  called  strlctiy  equivalent 
In  the  figure  the  lift  of  the  valve  and  the  period  of  opening 
are  the  same  in  every  case.  These  dimensions  are  such  as 
mi^t  be  used  for  the  inlet  cam  of  a  high-speed  motor.  In 
every  case  there  is  no  dwell  at  full  lift  The  data  for  the 
three  cams  may  be  summarized  as  on  the  next  page. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  cut  that  with  the  mushroom  fol- 
lower cam  the  valve  accelerates  very  quickly,  and  after  15 
degrees  of  cam  motion  the  lift  is  more  than  three  times  as 
great  as  with  the  tangential  cam.  which  gives  the  smallest 
acceleration  to  the  valve.  The  constant  acceleration  cam,  as 
here  chosen,  produces  a  lifUng  curve  lying  midway  between 
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DATA  OF  VALVES  OF  THREE  TYPES. 

Tftngentlal  Maahroom  Const  AcoeL 

>«    6/16  indi    I     a    5/16  indi 
«        %  inch 
=         %  Inch 


1        »    5/16  inch 

1 

r       m»    8/16  Inch. 

r 

A      —        K   inch 

i?i 

A,*   »  0.607   inch 

B^ 

f-      =        55» 

2 

*=         55* 


*  Calculated  from  other  data. 

t  Proportion  of  total  period  of  lift  that  yalye  decelerates. 


the  other  two.  This  latter  curre  may  be  widely  varied  by 
varying  the  factor  /.  For  instance.  If  /  were  made  equal  to 
0.5,  so  that  the  acceleration  during  the  first  half  of  the  lift 
wBre  equal  to  the  deceleration  during  the  last  half,  then  the 
lift  curve  for  the  constant  acceleration  cam  would  correspond 
rather  closely  to  that  of  the  tangential  cam.  The  steepness 
at  the  beginning  of  the  lift  ciirve  Is  a  measure  of  the  blow 
dealt  the  cam  follower  by  the  cam  when  first  coming  in  con- 
tact with  it.  As  in  an  engine  there  is  always  a  slight  clear- 
ance between  the  cam  and  cam  follower  during  the  non-lift 
period,  varying  from  about  0.004,  in  the  case  of  the  inlet 
valve,  to  0.008  inch  in  the  case  of  the  exhaust  valve,  the  condi- 
tions at  the  moment  when  the  lift  begins  are  represented  by 
the  angles  made  by  the  different  lift  curves  with  the  dotted 
horissontal  line  whose  distance  from  the  base  line  represents 
the  valve  clearance.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  cut  that  the 
mushroom  type  cam  crosses  this  line  at  by  far  the  greatest 
angle,  consequently  this  cam  would  be  expected  to  be  the  most 
noisy,  followed  by  the  constant  acceleration  cam  as  here  pro- 
portioned and  by  the  tangential  cam,  in  that  order. 

For  any  given  cam  motion  from  the  point  where  the  valve 
begins  to  lift,  the  lift  is  greatest  for  the  mushroom  cam,  hence 
the  volumetric  efficiency  would  be  expected  to  be  greatest 
with  that  cam.  Moreover,  from  the  standpoint  of  strength  of 
spring  required,  the  mushroom  type  cam  also  ranks  first  in 
merit  When  the  camshaft  has  still  20  degrees  to  travtf  to 
the  full  lift  position,  the  valve  has  yet  to  pass  throu£^  a  ver- 
tical distance  of  about  0.048  inch  in  the  case  of  the  mushroom 
type  cam,  0.062  inch  in  the  case  of  the  constant  acceleration 
type  cam,  and  0.092  inch  in  the  case  of  the  tangential  camu 
The  average  speed  of  the  valve  for  the  remainder  of  the  lift 
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iB  therefore  greatest  in  the  case  of  the  tangential,  and  least 

In  the  case  of  the  mushroom  type  cam.    Since  the  speed  of 

the  Yalve  in  all  cases  reduces  to  zero  during  these  20  degrees 

of  cam  motion,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  deceleration  is 

greatest  in  the  case  of  the  tangential  cam.    Of  course,  the  best 

way  of  comparing  the  cams  in  this  respect  is  by  calcnlating 

the  spring  pressures  required  with  each  cam,  by  means  of 

the  formulSB  derived  in  the  foregoing. 

If  we  assume  that  the  weight  of  the  Talye  reciprocating 

parts  in  each  case  is  1  lb.,  that  the  radius  R  of  the  cam  roller 

is  0.5  inch,  and  that  the  maximum  speed  of  the  camshaft  is 

1,200  r.  p.  m.,  we  get  for  the  yalve  spring  pressure  required 

In  the  different  cases: 

Tangential  cam 

1  X  1200  X  1200  /  0.782  X  0.782  \ 

35200  V       0.6875        +  ^'^^^) "  ®^  ^^ 

Mushroom  type  cam 

_      IX  1.200  X  1.200  X  0.8125        ^^  ^  ,^ 
-  —.  33.3  iijg. 


*  85,200 

Constant  acceleration  cam 

.      IX  1.200  X  1.200  X  0.8126 


^  41.6  lbs. 


'  5.86  X  0.666  X  55  X  56 

Cams  to  be  used  in  connection  with  rounded  or  V-shaped  fol- 
lowers can  be  laid  out  t^  the  same  method  as  cams  for  roller 
followers. 

Among  the  factors  determining  the  value  of  any  valve  con- 
struction is  the  average  side  thrust  of  the  cam  follower  on  its 
guide  which  should  be  as  low  as  possible.  Another  such  factor 
is  the  lift  angle  integral.  This  integral  is  represented  by  the  area 
enclosed  by  the  valve  opening  diagram.  Therefore,  the  greater 
the  area  enclosed  by  the  valve  opening  diagram  the  better  the  cam 
form  from  this  point  of  view.  The  above  statement  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  area  of  valve  opening  is  proportional  to 
the  lift,  which  is  practically  but  not  absolutely  correct 

The  vertical  reaction  between  the  cam  surface  and  the  cam 
follower  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  spring  pressure  and  the 
inertia  force.  The  latter  is  positive  during  the  first  half  of  the 
lift  and  the  last  half  of  the  drop,  and  negative  during  the  last 
half  of  the  lift  and  the  first  half  of  the  drop.  However,  the 
reaction  is  vertical  only  at  no  lift  and  at  full  lift  For  all  inter- 
mediate positions  the  reaction  is  at  an  angle,  as  indicated  in  Fig. 
162.  (Tailing  the  vertical  pressure  P,  it  is  evident  that  the  pres- 
sure or  reaction  at  the  contact  surface  between  cam  and  cam 
follower  is 
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Pr  = 


cos^ 


and  the  side  thrust  on  the  push  rod 
guide 

P.  =  P  tan  e. 

Calculation  of  Springs  —  The 
maximum  safe  pressure  of  coiled 
wire  springs  and  the  deflection  under 
a  given  load  are  obtained  by  means  of 
the  following  formulae: 


W  =  rr 


mA) 


F  = 


SD 
SnPD' 

Ed* 


(90  B) 


Fig.  162.— Horizontal  and 

Vertical  Components  of 

REAcnoN  Between  Cam 

and  Roller. 


Where 

D  =  mean  diameter  of  the  coil, 

W  =  maximum  safe  load  in  pounds, 

P  =  compression  of  spring, 

d  =  diameter  of  wire, 

n  =  number  of  coils  in  spring, 

5"  =  maximum  safe  fibre  stress  of 
material, 

£  =  torsional    modulus    of    elasticity, 
P  =  load  in  pounds. 

The  torsional  modulus  of  elasticity  may  be  taken  at  X2,ooo,> 
ooo  and  the  maximum  safe  working  stress  may  be  assumed 
to  be  50,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  In  general  the  outside 
diameter  of  the  spring  is  made  about  seven-eighths  the  clear 
diameter  of  the  valve,  and  the  length  of  the  spring  under  its 
initial  pressure  twice  its  outside  diameter.  These  proportions 
can  be  used  for  guidance  in  laying  down  values  for  some  of 
the  factors  in  the  above  equations. 

To  show  the  application  of  the  above  formulx  we  will  cal- 
culate a  spring  for  a  valve  with  a  lift  of  f(  inch.  We  will 
assume  that  the  mean  diameter  (from  centre  to  centre  of  wire) 
of  the  coil  is  1^  inches  and  that  a  spring  pressure  of  80  pounds 
is  required  when  the  valve  is  fully  lifted.    We  will  calculate  this 
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spring  so  that  it  exerts  60  pounds  pressure  when  the  valve  is 
closed.  Since  the  lift  of  the  valve  is  H  inch,  20  pounds  pres- 
sure compresses  the  spring  }i  inch. 

The  necessary  diameter  of  wire  we  find  from  equation 
(90A}.    Inserting  the  assumed  values  in  this  equation  we  have 

gp-.3''4X50,oooX<i' 

8X1.5 
3 


d^  a/    ^^     =  o.  183  inch, 
V     157,000 


This  is  approximately  the  diameter  of  a  No.  7  (Birmingham 
gauge)  steel  wire,  which  we  will  adopt.  The  actual  diameter 
of  this  wire  is  0.18  inch.  Now,  to  find  the  number  of  turns 
required,  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  tha  total 
deflection  is  to  be  H  inch  for  20  pounds  load. 

Inserting  in  equation  (90B) — 

^--8X2oXi.5'Xi» 
12,000,000X0.18* 

^^HX  ia.000.000 X o.  18*  ^^      ... 

8X2oXi.5» ""  ^  a^roxtfnaUfy. 

It  was  stated  above  that  the  length  of  the  spring  under  its 
initial  pressure  is  usually  about  twice  its  outside  diameter. 
We  will  assume  that  the  drawing  in  our  case  shows  that  the 
spring  can  be  3  inches  long.  Then,  since  the  spring  when 
the  valve  is  closed  is  under  60  pounds  pressure  and  it  com- 
presses H  inch  for  20  pounds  pressure,  it  follows  that  its 
initial  compression  is 

20 

The  spring  should  therefore  be  wound  to  a  length  of 

3  +  15<  =  4^  inches. 

If  the  results  obtained  under  the  first  assumptions  are  not 
satisfactory,  different  assumptions  can  be  made  and  the  calcu- 
lation made  over  again.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  for  a  given  maximum  pressure  the  stress  to 
which  the  spring  material  is  subjected  varies  directly  with 
the  diameter  of  the  coil  and  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  wire 
diameter.  On  the  other  hand,  for  a  certain  deflection  per 
pound  of  load  the  number  of  coils,  n,  varies  as  the  fourth 
power  of  the  wire  diameter  and  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the 
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coil  diameter.  Combixiiiig  tliese  two  propositioiis,  increasnig 
Ibe  coil  iKamefer  increases  the  stress  and  decreases  the  nnm- 
ber  of  coils  reqoired,  vinle  incrcanng  die  wire  diamctrr  de- 
creases the  stress  and  increases  the  nomber  of  ooBs  reiiaired. 

In  order  to  fadlstate  the  design  of  coiled  springs  for  poppet 
▼ahres  the  maximnm  safe  loads  and  deflections  per  coQ  hare 
been  calculated  for  all  the  wire  sizes  commonly  nsed  for 
valve  springs  and  for  the  difFerent  cofl  diameters  correspond- 
ing to  each  size,  and  the  resolts  are  gnren  in  a  table  contained 
in  the  appendix. 

Spring  Rests— A  few  foreign  manqfartmers  bend  one-half 
of  the  lowermost  coil  of  the  spriag  inward  and  pass  it  through  a 
hole  throngji  the  vahre  stem,  as  shown  at  A,  Fig.  163,  but  the 
general  practice  is  to  provide  a  cop-shaped  washer  for  the  spring 
to  rest  on.    The  construction  shown  at  B  is  in  very  cmmiiinii  use. 


FIg.  163.— Valve  Sfsing  Supports. 

The  valve  stem  is  provided  with  a  transverse  hole  or  slit  in  whidi 
is  inserted  a  key.  The  key  forms  a  support  for  the  washer  and  is 
held  from  endwise  motion  by  a  downwardly  turned  flange  on 
same.  An  upward  flange  on  the  washer  centres  the  spring.  In 
design  C  the  valve  stem  is  reduced  in  diameter  near  its  lower 
end  and  a  steel  collar  with  a  radial  slot  is  slipped  over  this  re- 
duced portion  to  support  the  washer,  which  is  of  the  shape  shown, 
and  is  stamped  from  heavy  sheet  metal  At  D  is  shown  an  ar- 
rangement used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  France.  It  is  identi- 
cal with  B  except  for  the  fact  that  the  sheet  metal  washer  has 
no  flange  for  retaining  the  key,  which  latter  is  somewhat  wider 
and  provided  with  a  slot  at  the  middle  of  tts  under  side^  whereby 
it  is  retained  in  position. 
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Design  of  Posh  Rods^If  the  valves  are  located  in  side 
pockets  of  the  cylinders,  they  are  operated  from  the  cams  directly 
through  the  intermediary  of  a  imsh  rod.  The  latter  usually  con- 
sists of  a  cylindrical  steel  part  moving  in  a  brass  guide  secured 
to  the  crank  casing.  The  push  rod  carries  the  cam  roller  or  other 
type  of  cam  follower  at  its  lower  end,  and  is  provided  with  ad- 
justing means  at  its  upper  end.  A  typical  push  rod  is  shown  in 
Ftg.  164. 

In  the  design  of  these  members,  lightness  is  an  important 
consideration,  since  the  strength  of  the  valve  spring  required,  and 
the  shock  and  noise  produced,  will  be  directly  proportional  to 
the  weight  of  the  parts  moved  by  the  cam,  which  include  the 


Fig.  164.— Push  Rod. 


push  rod.  In  Fig.  164,  A  is  the  body  portion  of  the  push  rod, 
which  is  drilled  out  from  the  top  end  for  the  sake  of  lightness. 
The  lower  end  is  slotted  transversely  to  receive  the  roller  B, 
which  is  carried  on  the  roller  pin  C;  the  latter  extends  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  circumference  of  the  push  rod,  its  flattened 
ends  working  in  narrow  vertical  slots  in  the  push  rod  guide  D, 
whereby  the  roller  is  kept  parallel  with  the  cam.  At  its  upper 
end  the  push  rod  is  internally  threaded  to  receive  the  adjusting 
plug  E.  The  latter  is  provided  with  an  hexagonal  head,  to  which 
a  wrench  can  be  applied,  and  a  check  nut  F  to  lock  it  in  adjust- 
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ment.  A  sheet  meUl  dust  cap  C  is  damped  between  the  lock  nut 
P  and  the  top  end  of  the  push  rod  body,  and  passes  over  the 
push  rod  guide,  thus  excluding  dust  and  grit  from  the  bearing 
surface.  The  plug  £  is  also  shown  drilled  out,  with  the  object 
of  reducing  its  weight.  The  projection  at  the  top  of  the  plug 
should  be  hardened,  so  it  will  pot  be  marred  or  upset  by  the  con- 
tinual hammering  it  receives  as  it  strikes  the  end  of  the  valve 
stem.  Dust  caps,  of  course,  are  superfluous  when  the  valve 
mechanism  is  enclosed. 

The  push  rod  guide  is  usually  secured  to  the  crankcase  by 
means  of  two  studs  pass- 
ing through  lugs  cast  in- 
tegral with  it,  and  suit- 
able nuts,  or  the  guides 
of  adjacent  cylinders  are 
held  down  by  means  of 
X- shaped  yokes  clamped 
to  the  crankcase  by 
means  of  a  stud  midway 
between  the  guides. 

A  somewhat  different 
design  of  push  rod  and 
guide  is  shown  in  Fig. 
165.  Here  the  bottom 
end  of  the  push  rod  is 
made  in  the  shape  of  a 
squared  fork,  and  the 
bottom  end  of  the  guide 
is  milled  with  a  trans- 
verse slot,  in  which  the 
square  end  of  the  push 
rod  is  guided.  No  spe- 
cial provisions  are  neces- 
sary for  keeping  the  cam 
roller    squar,    with    the      ■       p,^j„  ^^ 

cam.     The  adjusting 

means  in  this  case  consists  of  a  plain  capscrew  and  lodmut.  No 
provisions  are  made  for  a  dust  cap,  and  the  top  end  of  the  guide 
is  therefore  left  unfinished  on  the  outside. 

An  improved  type  of  push  rod  designed  to  automatically  take 
up  the  clearance  is  shown  in  Fig.  166.  This  push  rod  really  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  one  telescoping  the  other.  The  upper  one  is  in 
the  form  of  a  rod,  A,  with  an  integral  hexagonal  flai^e  near  its 
middle,  threaded  at  its  upper  end  to  receive  the  adjusting  cap  B 
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and  check  nut,  and  cut  down  in  diameter  for  a  certain  length  near 
its  lower  end.  This  rod  is  a  snug  fit  in  a  drill  hole  in  the  upper 
end  of  the  lower  portion  C  A  small  coiled  spring  surrounds 
the  rod  A  where  it  emerges  from  part  C,  and  lengthens  the  push 
rod  so  as  to  take  up  the  entire  distance  between  the  cam  and  the 
bottom  end  of  the  valve  stem.  Some  oil  is  introduced  into  the 
bottom  of  the  drill  hole  €»  which  acts  as  a  cushion,  and  thus 
tends  to  reduce  the  shock. 

The  need  for  figuring  on  a  certain  clearance  in  the  valve 
operating  mechanism  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the  opera- 
tion (tf  the  engine  the  valve  stems,  especially  those  of  the 
exhaust  valves,  are  raised  to  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  cylinders,  whose  temperature  is  limited  by  the  water 
Jaoket.  Consequently,  if  the  push  rods  were  adjusted  while 
the  engine  was  cold  so  that  there  was  practically  no  clear- 
ance in  the  valve  operating  mechanism,  the  valves  would 
not  seat  after  the  engine  had  heated  up.  The  clearance  al- 
lowed between  push  rod  and  valve  stem  usually  amounts  to 
0.004  inch  in  the  case  of  the  inlet  valve,  and  0.008  inch  in  the 
case  of  the  exhaust  valve. 

Cam  and  Roller  Dimensions — The  width  of  the  cam  can  be 
made  one-quarter  the  clear  diameter  of  the  valve  when  to  be 

used  with  a  roller  follower,  and  one-third  the  clear  diameter 

when  to  be  used  with  a  sliding  type  of  follower. 

The  cam  roller  should  be  kept  fairly  small  in  diameter,  be- 
cause with  most  designs  of  push  rod  the  diameter  of  this  rod 
must  be  slightly  greater  than  the  roller  diameter.  A  roller  which 
will  revolve  twice  as  fast  as  the  cam  will  give  satisfactory  results, 
and  the  pin  can  be  made  of  one-third  the  diameter  of  the  roller. 
With  mushroom  type  cam  followers  it  is  a  good  plan  to  offset 
the  follower  lengthwise  from  the  middle  of  the  cam,  so  the 
follower  will  rotate  in  its  bearing  and  no  groove  will  wear  in  its 
foot.    Such  a  follower  is  shown  in  Fig.  167. 

Cam  Levers— In  order  to  reduce  the  side  thrust  on  the  push 
rod,  one  armed  levers  are  sometimes  interposed  between  the  cam 
and  the  push  rod,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  168.  These  levers  are  so 
arranged  that  they  occupy  a  position  perpendicular  to  the  push 
rod  axis  when  the  valve  is  half  lifted.  The  horizontal  com- 
ponent of  the  cam  thrust  then  comes  on  the  lever  and  is  taken 
up  by  the  lever  pivot  However,  the  push  rod  is  not  entirely 
relieved  of  side  thrust,  because  the  free  end  of  the  lever  moves 
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in  an  arc  or  a  circle  instead  of  straight  np  and  down,  and  the 
bottom  end  of  the  push  rod  has  to  slide  od  it  If  that  part 
of  the  lever  tsa  which  the  push  rod  bears  is  given  such  a  curva- 
ture that  the  push  rod  is  always  at  rig^t  angles  to  the  contact 
mrface,  then  the  aide  thrust  is  equal  to  the  produa  of  the 


Fig.  167.— Mushboom  Type  of  Cau  Fig.  168.— Lever  Betwekm 

FoLLOWEK  AND  GUIDE  Sex::uked  by  Yoke.  Cam  and  Push  Rod. 

upward  thrust  on  the  push  rod  by  the  friction  coefficient  This 
is  considerably  less  than  the  side  thrust  of  the  cam,  but  since 
the  object  of  the  cam  lever  is  only  partly  accomplished  and  since 
it  adds  to  the  complication,  this  arrangement  has  lost  considerable 
of  its  one  time  popularity.  The  aim  now  seems  to  be  to  provide 
the  push  rod  guide  with  a  liberal  surface,  bringing  it  down  as 
near  to  the  cam  as  possible  and  provide  for  copious  lubrication. 
Bell  crank  levers  are  much  used  between  cam  and  push  rod  in 
V  engines  to  permit  of  the  operation  of  similar  valves  of  op- 
positely located  cylinders  by  means  of  a  single  cam. 

Overhead  Valve*— When  the  valves  are  located  in  the  cyl- 
inder head  with  their  stems  pointing  upwardly,  they  are  operated 
by  means  of  tappet  rods  (or  tubes)  and  short  tappet  levers.  A 
construction  of  this  type  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  169.  With 
these  valve  gears  the  weight  of  the  moving  parts  is  naturally 
greater    than    with    ordinary    valve   gears    for    valves    located 
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in  side  podcets,  and  eveiy  ef- 
fort should  therefore  be  made 
to  eliminate  all  unnecessary 
weight  The  tappet  rods  ar« 
preferably  made  of  steel  tubing 
of  an  outside  diameter  of  about 
H  inch.  Into  the  lower  end 
of  the  tube  can  be  fitted  an 
adjustable  threaded  steel  rod 
whose  lower  end  fits  into  a 
hole  drilled  into  the  push  rod, 
and  into  the  upper  end  a  forked 
connector.  The  tappet  lever 
on  top  of  the  cylinder  is  piv- 
oted on  a  bracket  bolted  to  the 
cylinder  head.  A  spring  sur- 
rounding the  lower  part  of 
the  tappet  takes  up  the  slack 
in  the  mechanism  outside  the 
crank  case,  and  adjustment  for 
wear,  etc,  can  be  made  by 
screwing  the  rod  at  the  low- 
er end  of  the  tube  fur- 
ther  in  or  out  and  locking 
it  with  a  check  nnt  The 
_  _  .,         _        forked  connection  between  the 

Fta.l«>-OTOHEAD  Valve  Gear,  j^pp^   „j  ^^  ,„^   ,,,,^ 

be  provided  with  a  liberal  bearing  with  an  oil  hole,  and  the 
bradcet  bearing  should  also  be  liberal  and  provided  with  an  oil 
cup.  Sometimes  the  adjusting  means  in  this  form  of  valve  gear 
cotuists  of  a  set  screw  passing  through  the  end  of  the  tappet 
lever  over  the  valve  stem,  which  bears  against  the  end  of  the 
valve  stem  and  is  secured  by  a  lock  nut.  In  the  latest  designs 
of  this  type  the  valves  and  tappet  levers  are  covered  by  a 
bousing.  In  the  Perro  eight  cylinder  engine  shown  in  Plate  XXII 
is  used  a  tappet  lever  support  which  can  be  adjusted  while  the 
engine  is  running  and  without  removing  the  valve  gear  cover. 

lMt«cral  and  Bnllt-np  CamshofU— The  great  majority  of 
the  camshafts  used  in  modem  automobile  motors  are  forged  with 
tbdr  earns  integral  in  the  drop  press  and  are  turned  and  ground 
to  rize  in  special  machines.  Some  makers,  however,  prefer  to 
make  the  cania  separately  and  to  fit  them  to  the  shaft.  This 
method  came  somewhat  into  disrepute  in  earlier  years  because 
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of  inaccurate  fitting  and  securing  the  cams  merely  by  taper  pins, 
so  that  they  would  occasionally  come  loose.  At  present, 
when  the  cams  are  made  separate  they  are  generally  fitted  by 
means  of  keys  and  held  from  endwise  motion  either  by  spacers 
on  the  shaft  or  by  taper  pins.  The  integral  construction  is,  of 
course,  a  better  manufacturing  method,  since  it  does  away  with 
fitting,  but  the  built  up  construction  has  the  advantage  that  it 
permits  of  hardening  the  cams  more  evenly  and  avoids  danger  of 
distortion.  This  method  is  in  use  by  some  of  the  leading 
manufacturers. 

Dimensions  of  Camshaft— The  camshaft  must  be  compara- 
tively stiff  and  must  be  well  supported,  so  that  it  will  spring  or 
give  very  little  under  the  shock  it  receives  when  opening  the, 
valves.     This  shock  is,  of  course,  greatest  in  the  case  of  the 
exhaust  valve,  which  must  be 
lifted   from   its   seat  against  ]^ 


i 


CKAVi  aceau 


I  

xl -- 


the  pressure  of  the  gases  in 
the  cylinder  near  the  end  of 
the  expansion  stroke  (about 
50  pounds  per  square  incli,  f  ■■m.j.i.L> 
gauge).  To  this  must  be 
added  the  initial  spring  pres-  pj^  i^q 

sure  and  the  inertia  of  the 

valve  and  push  rod.  In  the  case  of  the  inlet  valve  only  the 
last  two  items  are  to  be  counted  with,  as  the  valve  does  not  have 
to  be  lifted  against  a  pressure.  The  force  required  to  lift  the 
exhaust  valve  may  be  assumed  to  be  75  pounds  per  square  inch  of 
valve  area.  In  Fig.  170  is  shown  a  section  of  a  camshaft  of 
diameter  d,  whose  length  between  the  centres  of  adjacent  bear- 
ing is  /.  Let  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  cam  from  the 
farthest  bearing  be  x  I  Then  the  flexure  of  the  shaft  at  the 
centre  of  the  cam  under  a  total  load  P  will  be 

3^  =.:^  (2  %*  + a  X*  — 4:«:») 

^      6£I         ^ 

(See  Merriman,  "A  Textbook  on  the  Mechanics  of  Materials," 
Fourth  Edition,  page  77).  The  coefficient  of  elasticity  may  be 
taken  at  30,000,000,  and  the  moment  of  inertia  I  oi  sl  full  circular 

section  is   -— •      Inserting  these  values  in  the  above  equation 
64 

we  have 

y=  ^ 3--(2«*4-2«*—  4«') (91 

8,800,000  d* 
This   deflection  y  should  not  exceed  0.002  inch.     For  con- 
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venience  in  using  equation  (91)  the  values  of  the  expression  in 
parentheses  (^a)  for  values  of  x  from  ^  to  I  inclusive  are 
given  in  the  following  table: 

JTsO.s  o.ss  0.6  0.65  0.7 

aso.ias  o.iaa  0.115  0.104  0.088 

jraO.75  0.8  0.8$  0.9  0.9s 

a s 0.069  0.051  0.033  o.oi6  o.oos 

Suppose  that  in  a  4  x  5  inch  motor  there  are  three  bearings 
for  the  camshaft,  and  that  the  distance  between  centres  of  bear- 
ings is  10  inches.  If  all  of  the  cams  are  on  one  side,  there  will 
be  four  cams  between  each  pair  of  supports.  Luckily  the  ex- 
haust cams,  on  which  comes  by  far  the  greatest  thrust,  will  be 
dose  to  the  bearings,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  them  right 
alongside  these.  Supposing  the  bearing  to  be  3  inches  long  and 
the  cam  ^  inch  wide,  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  cam 
to  the  centre  of  the  farthest  bearing  would  be  8^  inches  and  the 
value  of  a  would  consequently  be  0.04.  The  area  of  the  valve 
port  for  a  1)4  inch  diameter  is  2.4  square  inches,  and  hence  the 
valve  thrust  is 

2.4  X  75  =  180  pounds. 
Substituting  in  equation  (91)  we  have 


hence 


ISO  X  10^      V. 
0.002  = -^ -.  X  0.04, 

8,800,000  (i^ 


r    0.002  X  8,800,000 


However,  since  the  inlet  cams  are  located  much  farther  from  the 
supports,  they  may  cause  the  shaft  to  flex  more  than  the  exhaust 
cams,  even  though  the  thrust  on  them  is  much  less.  The  maxi- 
mum thrust  on  these  cams  may  be  taken  as  twice  the  mean 
spring  pressure,  say,  100  pounds.  These  inlet  cams  would  be 
about  6^  inches  from  the  farthest  bearing,  consequently  0=0. 11. 

Inserting  in  the  above  equation 


d^l/  looXo.iiXio'    =  0.89  inch, 

y  0.002  X  8,800,000 


Hence  the  camshaft  should  be,  say,  Td  inch  in  diameter,  and  its 
size  is  determined  by  the  inlet  cam  thrust,  rather  than  the 
exhaust  cam  thrust 

Camshaft  Bearings— Camshafts  for  four  cylinder  motors 
may  be  supported  in  either  three,  four  or  five  bearings.  Theo- 
retically it  is  possible  to  carry  them  in  two  bearings,  but 
this  would  require  a  very  heavy  shaft  and  offers  no  practical 
advantages.  With  T-head  motors  one  bearing  may  be  placed  at 
either  end  of  the  camshaft  and  one  between  the  first  and  second 
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and  the  third  and  fourth  cams,  respectively.  In  motors  with 
individual  or  twin  cylinders  a  bearing  is  sometimes  provided  on 
either  side  of  the  cams  for  each  cylinder,  making  five  bearings 
in  all,  but  the  most  usual  practice  is  to  employ  either  three  or 
four  bearings. 

In  earlier  years  it  was  customary  to  place  the  camshaft  bearing 
between  the  crank  casing  and  a  bolted-on  housing.  At  present, 
however,  a  sort  of  tunnel  is  generally  provided  for  the  cam- 
shaft (two  in  case  of  a  motor  with  two  camshafts)  in  the  crank 
case  casting;  with  annular  supports  for  the  camshaft  bearings. 
When  a  built-up  camshaft  is  used  all  of  the  bearings  can  be 
made  in  a  single  piece  and  slipped  over  the  shaft  as  it  is  being 
assembled,  but  in  case  the  camshaft  b  of  integral  construction 
in  order  to  be  able  to  withdraw  it  from  the  camshaft  tunnel, 
either  the  journal  portions  of  the  shaft  must  be  made  of  such 
diameter  that  when  the  shaft  is  withdrawn  lengthwise  the 
cams  will  clear  the  bearings,  or  else  the  bearings  must  be 
made  in  halves  and  bolted  together.  The  enlarged-journal 
principle  is  now  most  largely  employed,  and  an  example  of 
this  type  of  camshaft  is  shown  in  Fig.  172.  A  camshaft  with 
journals  of  normal  diameter  and  split  bearing  bushings  is 
Illustrated  in  Fig.  171.  The  end  bearings  are  sometimes 
flanged  and  bolted  to  the  end  wall  of  the  crank  case,  which 
is  provided  with  a  boss  for  the  purpose. 

The  length  of  the  camshaft  bearings  depends  more  or  less  upon 
the  arrangement  of  the  camshaft  Where  three  bearings  are  used 
on  a  four  cylinder  camshaft,  the  length  of  each  bearing  can  be 
made  two  to  three  times  the  shaft  diameter;  with  five  bearings 
each  can  be  made  one  and  a  half  times  the  diameter.  The  front 
bearing,  which  carries  the  load  due  to  the  chain  tension  or  gear 
tooth  pressure,  is  often  made  somewhat  longer  than  the  others. 
Bearings  of  the  separable  type  for  the  sake  of  weight  reduction, 
are  made  in  the  form  of  an  inner  and  outer  hub  connected  by  a 
thin  web.  Occasionally  ball  bearings  are  used  on  the  camshaft, 
but  this  practice  is  rare,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  camshaft  runs 
at  comparatively  low  speed,  its  load  is  light  and  its  lubrication  is 
effected  automatically.  Where  such  bearings  are  used  they  are 
mounted  in  the  crank  case  in  the  same  way  as  plain  bearings. 

Manafactare  of  Cams— Camshafts  with  integral  cams  are 
drop  forged  from  low  carbon  steel,  and  after  being  rough  turned 
are  cemented   or  carbonized   at   the  cam  portions,   and   then 
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^enched,  so  as  to  render  the  cam  surfaces  very  hard  and 
durable  against  wear.  The  cams  are  then  ground  in  a  cam 
grinding  machine. 

Cams  designed  to  be  secured  to  their  shafts  are  made  either 
singly  or  in  pairs  (with  a  hub  extending  between  the  two  cams). 
Such  cams  are  generally  made  from  tool  steel  and  hardened  all 
through.  Separate  cams  are  practically  always  used  when  only 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  engines  of  a  given  design  are 
to  be  built,  say  not  over  loo^  since  in  that  case  it  does  not  pay  to 
make  the  rather  expensive  dies  for  integral  camshaft  forgings. 
Of  late,  however,  machines  have  been  developed  for  either  turn- 
ing or  grinding  integral  camshafts  from  solid  rolled  stock,  at 
nominal  cost 

A  grinding  machine  attachment  for  grinding  individual  cams 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  173,  and  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  cam 
grinding  machines  designed  to  handle  integral  camshafts  work 
on  practically  the  same  principle.  The  cam  to  be  ground  is  secured 
on  an  arbor  inserted  into  a  spindle  which  carries  the  master  cam 
at  its  other  end.  The  spindle  is  carried  in  a  head  provided  with 
an  upwardly  extending  arm  whereby  it  is  swung  from  the  body 
or  frame  of  the  attachment,  which  is  clamped  to  the  grinder 
frame.  The  swinging  head  is  forced  to  one  side  by  a  coiled 
spring  so  that  the  master  cam  presses  against  a  stationary  shoe 
plate.  The  spindle  carrying  the  cams  is  revolved  by  means  of  a 
work  driving  pin  on  the  face  plate  of  the  machine  engaging  with 
the  forked  end  of  a  driving  arm  on  it  In  order  to  make  the 
necessary  allowance  for  wear  in  the  grinding  wheel,  a  set  of 
different  master  cam  shoe  plates  are  furnished  with  the  attach- 
ment, which  are  inserted  one  after  another  as  the  grinding 
wheel  wears  down,  all  of  the  plates  having  contact  surfaces  of 
different  curvature.  The  master  cam  can  also  be  cut  by  means 
of  this  attachment  from  a  template.  A  method  has  recently  been 
developed  of  grinding  the  cam  with  the  flat  sides  of  the  grinding 
wbeel,  whereby  inaccuracies  due  to  change  in  curvature  of  the 
grinding  surface  with  wear  are  eliminated. 

For. grinding  an  integral  camshaft  it  is  necessary  to  first  make 
a  master  camshaft  with  all  of  the  cams  correctly  spaced  angularly 
and  longitudinally.  This  camshaft  is  driven  in  synchronism  with 
the  camshaft  to  be  ground,  and  acts  on  a  roller  carried  by  a  cross 
slide  canning  the  grinding  wheel,  the  roller  being  drawn  against 
the  master  cam  by  a  spring  acting  on  the  cross  slide. 

The  cam  rollers  and  pins  are  generally  made  from  tool  steel 
and  hardened. 

In  motors  for  pleasure  vehicles  great  importance  is  now  at- 
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tached  to  silent  operation  of  the  valves.  The  factors  which 
enhance  silent  valve  action  are  as  follows:  Small  valve  lift, 
light  weight  of  lifted  parts,  careful  design  of  cam  outline  so  as 
to  lift  and  seat  the  valve  gradually,  accurate  adjustment  of 
push  rod  for  clearance  and  a  stiff  and  rigidly  supported  cam- 
shaft   Valve  housings  filled  with  grease  further  enhance  silence. 

Compression  Relief  Cams — With  large  motors  it  is  de- 
sirable to  reduce  the  compression  when  starting  the  motor  by 
means  of  the  crank,  since  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  physical  ef- 
fort to  turn  over  a  large,  multi-cylinder,  high  compression 
motor  by  hand  against  full  compression.  On  some  motors 
all  of  the  cylinder  pet  cocks  are  connected  together  and  can 
be  opened  simultaneously  from  a  position  convenient  to  the 
operator  when  about  to  crank  the  motor,  whereby  the  effort 
required  in  cranking  is,  of  course,  greatly  reduced.  However, 
the  more  approved  plan  of  relieving  the  compression  for 
starting  consists  in  providing  the  exhaust  cams  with  an  extra 
cam  protuberance  at  one  end  and  nearly  opposite  the  main 
cam  protuberance,  which  holds  the  exhaust  valve  open  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  compression  stroke. 

The  exhaust  camshaft  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  slid 
lengthwise  in  its  bearings,  and  the  cams  are  made  consider- 
ably wider  than  the  width  of  the  cam  roller,  so  that  when 
the  camshaft  is  in  its  normal  position  the  cam  roller  does 
not  touch  the  relief  cam.  The  camshaft  is  connected  to 
an  operating  lever  from  which  connection  is  made  to 
a  handle  or  other  operating  device  in  front  of  the 
car.  A  spring  normally  holds  the  camshaft  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  relief  cams  are  out  of  line  with  the  cam  rollers, 
but  when  the  shaft  is  pulled  forward  by  the  operator  the  re- 
lief cams  come  in  line  with  the  cam  rollers  and  the  exhaust 
valves  are  held  open  not  only  during  the  regular  exhaust 
period,  but  also  during  the  first  part  of  the  compression 
period.  The  sides  of  the  relief  cam  protuberances  which  the 
cam  roller  must  mount  are  suitably  inclined.  A  portion  of 
an  exhaust  camshaft  with  relief  cams  and  operating  mechan- 
ism is  shown  in  Fig.  174.  At  the  forward  end  of  the  cam- 
shaft there  is  a  short  shaft,  which  is  so  connected  to  the 
camshaft  that  it  does  not  need  to  turn  with  it,  but  that  the 
<;amshaft  must  follow  it  whenever  it  is  moved  longitudinally. 
This  short  shaft  is  surrounded  by  a  spring,  which  tends  to 
keep  the  camshaft  in  its  normal  position.  The  forward  end 
of  the  short  shaft  projecting  through  the  cam  gear  housing 
cover  is  flattened  and  pivoted  to  an  operating  lever.    The  cam- 
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■haft  should  be  fitted  with  a  ball  thrust  bearing  to  take  up  the 
end  thrust  due  to  the  spring. 

Another  common  arrangement  consists  in  surrounding  the 
rear  end  of  the  camshaft  with  a  coiled  spring,  which  bears 
against  the  rearmost  cam  and  the  rear  wall  of  the  crank  case 
respectively.  One  of  the  cams  is  formed  with  a  groove  for 
a  sliding  collar,  with  which  engages  a  shipper  lever  secured 
to  an  operating  shaft  extending  through  the  side  wall  of  the 
crank  case. 


Concentric  Valves.— Fig.  175  shows  a  design  of  concentri- 
cally arranged  inlet  and  exhaust  valves  as  used  by  the  H.  H. 
Franklin  Manufacturing  Co.  in  its  air  cooled  motors  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  At  present  no  such  valves  are  being  used  in  auto- 
molnle  motors,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows.  One  advantage  of 
these  valves  is  that  they  permit  of  large  valve  opening  areas  in 
connection  with  a  combustion  chamber  of  cylindrical  or  nearly 
hemispherical  form,  which  is  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
thermal  effidency.  Besides,  the  exhaust  valve  is  cooled  by  the 
fresh  charge  coming  in  through  the  inlet  valve,  and  is,  therefore, 
not  so  easily  pitted  by  the  hot  gases  passing  through  it  The 
Franklin  company  discarded  these  valves  apparently  because  they 
proved  noisier  than  ordinary  valves. 

Auxiliary  Extaanst  Porte — To  insure  the  quickest  possible 
escape  of  the  exhaust  gases,  the  cylinders  are  sometimes  provided 
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with  poru.  known  as  auxiliary  exhaust  ports,  which  are  nacovered 
by  the  piston  just  before  it  reaches  the  bottom  end  of  the  stroke. 
These  ports  are  opened  very  quickly  and  allow  the  greater  portion 
of  the  spent  gases  to  escape  before  the  piston  completes  its  dows 
stroke.  Before  it  was  discovered  that  the  exhaust  valve  had  to 
begin  to  open  some  40  to  45  degrees  before  dead  centre  in  order 
to  insure  the  prompt  clearing  of  the  cylinder,  and  when  one  or 
two  cylinder  motors  were  the  rule,  these  auxiliary  exhaust  ports 
were  very  extensively  used,  since  it  was  found  that  if  the  exhaust 
valve  opened  only  a  little  before  the  end  of  the  stroke  these  ports 
considerably  increased  the  engine  power.  However,  when  four 
cylinder  engines  came  into  use,  a  cUfficol^  cropped  up.     When 


Fig.    175.— FKankun   Concen-    Fic  176.— F^ankun  Auxiliary 
TRic  Valves.  Exhaust  Valve. 

the  burning  gases  are  discharged  through  the  auxiliary  exhatist 
port  of  one  cylinder  into  an  exhaust  pipe  common  to  alt  qd- 
inders,  they  may  flow  back  through  the  auxiliary  exhaust  port 
of  one  of  the  other  cylinders  whose  piston  is  at  the  moment  at 
the  end  of  its  inlet  stroke  and  has  therefore  also  uncovered  its 
auxiliary  exhaust  port.  In  that  case  the  charge  in  the  latter 
cylinder  may  be  Hred,  straining  and  heating  the  engine  mthout 
doing  any  useful  work.  In  order  to  prevent  this  it  is  necessaiy 
to  place  a  valve  outside  each  of  the  auxiliary  exhaust  ports  which 
will  shut  off  communication  between  the  port  and  the  c 
exhaust  pipe  at  the  end  of  the  inlet  stroke. 
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At  present  the  auxiliary  exhaust  port  is  used  only  on  air  cooled 
motors,  where  it  has  the  great  advantage  that,  since  it  permits 
the  hot  gases  to  escape  quickly,  it  reduces  the  heating  of  the 
cylinder  walls  and  particularly  of  the  exhaust  valve.  The  H.  H. 
Franklin  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  has  used  these  auxiliary 
valves  on  its  air  cooled  motors  (see  Fig.  176),  states  that  only 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  exhaust  gas  passes 
through  the  regular  exhaust  valves,  which  begin  to  open  only  at 
the  beginning  of  the  exhaust  stroke.  These  valves  can,  there- 
fore, be  made  smaller  than  would  otherwise  be  permissible; 
they  need  not  be  lifted  against  any  pressure,  and  the  strain  on 
them  and  the  consequent  noise  are  much  reduced.  These  ad- 
vantages are  obtained,  however,  at  the  cost  of  some  complication, 
since  an  extra  valve  per  cylinder  is  required.  But  these  valves 
for  the  auxiliary  ports  need  not  be  absolutely  tight  and  need  not 
be  lifted  against  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder;  consequently  they 
do  not  require  much  care.  The  auxiliary  ports  should  be  made 
comparatively  narrow,  so  they  will  not  reduce  the  effective  length 
of  the  power  stroke  too  much,  and  be  made  to  extend  nearly 
half  way  around  the  cylinder,  being  divided  by  so-called  bridges 
into  a  number  of  separate  ports  so  the  piston  rings  will  not  catch 
on  the  edges  of  the  port.  In  racing  and  aeronautic  motors  the 
auxiliary  ports  often  are  in  the  form  of  holes  drilled  through  the 
cylinder  wall,  the  spent  gases  being  discharged  directly  into  the 
atmosphere. 

Single  Cam  Valve  Gear— It  is  possible  to  operate  both  the 
inlet  and  the  exhaust  valve  of  each  cylinder  by  means  of  a  single 
cam.  This  construction,  which  was  first  described  in  Thb  Horsb- 
LESS  Agb  of  February  5,  igoo,  gained  considerable  prominence 
through  its  use  on  Fiat  racers  in  igo6.  The  Fiat  design  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  177.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  valves  are  located 
in  the  cylinder  head  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees  with  the  cylinder 
axis  and  are  held  down  to  their  seats  by  a  multiple  leaf  spring. 
They  are  opened  by  means  of  a  rocking  lever  pivoted  to  a  bracket 
screwed  into  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  head,  one  end  of  which 
lever  connects  to  a  valve  rod  extending  down  the  side  of  the  cyl- 
inder and  connecting  with  the  cam  follower  at  its  lower  end«  This 
valve  rod  is  surrounded  by  a  coiled  spring  which  is  stronger  than 
the  flat  spring  holding  the  valves  to  their  seats.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  cam  has  both  a  cam  protuberance  for  opening  the  exhaust 
valve  and  a  flat  which  allows  the  valve  rod  to  descend  below  its 
normal  position  and  the  coiled  spring  to  open  the  inlet  valve 
affainst  the  pressure  of  the  leaf  spring.    A  similar  valve  arrange- 
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mart  wu  used  on  Pope-Toledo  stock  can  in  thi*  < 
■ome  years.    It  has  been  urged  against  it  that  it  doei  not  pennil 
of  overlapping  of  the  inlet  and  exhaust  opening  periods,  but  dui 
overlapping  does  not  seem  to  be  desired  anyhow. 
Fig.  177  also  illustrates  another  idea  in  valve  construcdoo  which 


Pig.  177.— Fiat  Single  Cau  Mechanise  With  Pokttb  Imlbt 

Valve. 

has  been  resorted  to  in  racing  motors  in  order  to  increase  the 
power  output  This  is  the  ported  inlet  valve.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  inlet  valve  head  is  provided  with  ports,  so  that  the  charge 
passing  through  the  valve  seat,  instead  of  all  passing  around  the 
outside  of  tlie  valve  head,  comes  partly  around  the  circumferenoe 
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and  partly  through  the  ports  in  the  tsItc  bead.  This  design  is  m 
product  of  speed  competition  and  has  Ixen  used  on  racers  on^. 
Of  late  it  has  become  customary  to  provide  two  inlet  and  two 
exhaust  valves  per  cylinder  in  big  racing  motors. 

Enclosed  Valves — It  h  now  the  practice  in  pleasure  car  motors 
to  enclose  the  whole  valve  mechanism,  to  protect  it  against  dust 
and  muffle  its  noise.  En  bloc  motors  frequently  haw  their 
cylinders  cast  with  a  housing  containing  the  valve  springs  and 
push  rods  which  can  be  closed  by  means  of  a  cover  held  in 


place  by  Stnds  screwed  into  bosses  cast  on  the  cylinders,  and 
nuts.  Such  a  valve  casing  protects  all  of  the  more  delicate  parts 
of  the  motor,  and  gives  the  motor  that  "irondad"  appearance 
which  has  long  been  a  feature  of  electric  motors  of  the  street 
railway  and  automobile  types.    A  typical  design  of  such  a  valve 
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housing  b  illustrated  in  Fig.  178.  This  motor  is  of  the  en 
bloc  type,  ^ith  integral  inlet  and  exhaust  passages,  it  has  a 
flange  cast  along  the  under  side  of  the  valve  box,  and  another 
flange  extends  sideways  from  the  lower  end  of  the  casting.  The 
latter  flange,  together  with  the  valve  box  on  top  and  two  side 
walls  at  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  block,  forms  a  housing  for  the 
valves,  which  is  closed  by  a  large  ribbed  cover  plate  cast  of 
aluminum. 
Such  valve  housings  are  also  occasionally  provided  in  motors 

with  twin  cast  cylinders,  but  the  arrangement  is  then  less  ad- 
vantageoust  since  four  side  walls  are  required,  and  the  total 
weight  of  the  housing  is  naturally  greater.  In  order  to  attain 
practically  the  same  end  with  less  weight,  protecting  sleeves 
are  sometimes  placed  over  the  valve  springs.  A  design  of  such 
sleeves  is  shown  in  Fig.  179.    Each  valve  spring  is  surrounded 

by  two  sleeves,  the  upper  smaller  diameter  one  screwing  into 
the  lower  one.  By  partly  unscrewing  the  smaller  sleeve  from 
the  larger  one,  the  ends  of  the  sleeve  are  forced  against  flanges 
on  the  valve  stem  guide  and  the  push  rod  guide  respectively, 
whereby  a  dust-tight  joint  is  insured.  In  putting  the  sleeves  in 
place  the  smaller  one  is  placed  inside  the  larger  one,  and  the 
two  are  held  against  the  valve  box  from  below,  when  the  valve 
may  be  inserted  and  the  spring  and  its  retaining  washer  put  in 
place,  after  which  the  larger  sleeve  may  be  lowered  to  its  regu- 
lar position.  This  latter  method  was  used  when  valve  covers 
flrst  came  into  vogue,  but  is  now  practically  obsolete. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


CAMSHAFT   AND   ACCESSORIES    DRIVES. 

Tbe  camshaft  receives  its  motion  from  the  crankshaft,  from 
which  all  of  the  accessories  must  also  be  drivea  These  acces- 
sories generally  include  a  magneto,  a  water  pump,  an  oil  pump 
and  a  fan,  and  sometimes  also  a  timer,  an  air  pump  and  a  light- 
ing dynamo.  The  camshaft  and  accessories  drives  are  generally 
combined,  all  of  the  parts  deriving  their  motion  from  a  single 
pinion  on  the  crankshaft,  so  it  will  be  advantageous  to  discuss 
the  whole  subject  under  one  head. 

There  has  for  some  time  been  a  gradual  evolution  in  the  de- 
sign of  camshaft  and  accessories  drives,  which  is  still  in 
progress.  The  object  aimed  at  is  quiet  operation  of  the  drives, 
combined  with  the  most  compact  arrangement,  and  the  greatest 
accessibility  of  the  accessories.  Formerly  it  was  the  gen- 
eral custom,  where  camshafts  ran  parallel  with  the  crankshaft, 
to  drive  them  by  spur  gears,  and  to  have  small  spur  gears  for 
the  magneto  and  water  pump  mesh  with  the  camshaft  gears. 
About  1909  helical  camshaft  gears  were  widely  introduced  on 
account  of  their  more  silent  operation,  and  now  the  silent  chain 
bids  fair  to  come  into  use  for  this  purpose  for  the  same  reason. 
In  Europe  it  is  now  customary  to  drive  the  magneto  and  water 
pump  by  means  of  a  cross  shaft  in  front  of  the  motor,  driven 
from  the  camshaft  through  a  pair  of  helical  gears,  and  the  same 
practice  is  finding  favor  in  this  country. 

Arrangement  of  Drive— In  Fig.  180  are  shown  a  number 
of  different  arrangements  of  the  drive  for  one  or  two  camshafts 
located  in  the  crank  chamber,  and  for  the  chief  accessories.  A 
depicts  an  arrangement  which  is  now  practically  obsolete,  but 
was  used  a  good  deal  in  the  early  years  of  four  cylinder  motors. 
Each  of  the  two  camshafts  is  provided  with  a  large  diameter 
spur  gear,  meshing  directly  with  a  pinion  on  the  crankshaft. 
(It  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  tbis,  the  same  as  in  all  other  dia- 
grams in  Fig.  180,  the  crankshaft  is  indicated  by  a  large  blade 
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drde,  and  the  camshafts  are  indicated  by  small  black  circles.) 
With  the  right  hand  camshaft  gear  meshes  a  small  gear  for 
driving  the  pump  and  magneto.  On  a  four  cylinder  motor  the 
magneto  must  be  driven  at  crankshaft  speed,  and  the  magneto 
gear  therefore  has  the  same  number  of  teeth  as  the  crankshaft 
pinion.  The  reason  that  this  arrangement  of  camshaft  gears  has 
been  given  up  is  that  it  necessitates  the  use  of  gears  of  very 
large  pitch  diameter,  resulting  in  very  high  pitch  line  velocities, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  gears  running  at  a  high  pitch  line 
Telocity  operate  silently. 

For  T-head  motors  an  arrangement  like  that  shown  at  B,  or 
one  similar  to  it,  is  now  generally  used.  The  pinion  on  the 
crankshaft  meshes  with  an  idler  gear  of  equal  or  slightly  greater 
pitch  diameter,  which  in  turn  meshes  with  the  two  camshaft 
gears.'  A  comparison  with  arrangement  A  shows  at  once  that 
^e  gears  and  pinions  of  arrangement  B  are  much  smaller,  and 
with  an  equal  engine  speed  the  pitch  line  velocity  is  much  less. 
In  this  case  the  magneto  is  located  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
motor,  and  the  pump  on  the  right  hand  side,  and  each  has  to  be 
driven  by  a  separate  gear  meshing  with  one  of  the  camshaft 
gears. 

At  C  is  shown  a  camshaft  drive  by  means  of  silent  chains  as- 
successfully  used  by  the  Humber  firm  in  England  on  T-head 
motors.  There  are  two  driving  sprockets  on  the  crankshaft, 
which  connect  by  a  silent  chain  each  with  a  driven  sprocket 
on  each  of  the  two  camshafts.  The  right  hand  camshaft  carries 
in  addition  to  the  sprocket  through  which  it  receives  its  motion 
a  driving  sprocket  for  transmitting  motion  by  a  third  silent  chain 
to  the  driving  shaft  for  the  pump  and  magneto.  At  D  is  shown 
a  silent  chain  drive  for  a  motor  with  all  valves  on  one  side,  and 
with  the  pump  and  magneto  located  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
valves. 

Diagram  E  shows  an  arrangement  of  the  camshaft  and  ac- 
cessories drives  which  has  lately  come  into  considerable  favor 
abroad.  Most  of  the  new  European  motors  are  of  small  size, 
and  of  the  L-hcad  type.  The  camshaft  is  driven  from  the  crank- 
shaft directly  through  a  pair  of  spur  gears.  On  the  camshaft  is 
mounted  a  helical  gear  meshing  with  another  helical  gear  on  a 
cross  shaft  above  it,  which  drives  the  magneto  at  one  end  and 
the  pump  at  the  other. 

At  F  is  shown  the  camshaft  drive  employed  on  the  Winton 
Six.  The  crankshaft  pinion  meshes  directly  with  the  camshaft 
gear,  which  latter  in  turn  meshes  with  a  small  gear  for  the 
magneto  and  pump,  and  with  an  idler  transmitting  motion  to  a 
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driving  gear  for  the  fan.  This  being  a  six  cylinder  motor,  the 
magneto  is  required  to  nm  at  i^  times  crankshaft  speed,  and 
the  magneto  gear,  therefore,  has  only  two-thirds  the  number  of 
teeth  of  the  crankshaft  pinion.  The  fan  is  driven  at  twice 
crankshaft  speed 


FtG.  180.— Diagrams  op  Camshaft  and  Access(«ies  Duyes  on 
ENGiNn  With  One  or  Two  Camshafts  in  C^ank  Casb. 

In  L^type  engines  both  the  magneto  and  pump  are  generally 
located  either  at  the  valve  side,  or  at  the  ends  of  a  cross  shaft 
In  front,  but  in  a  few  instances  they  are  located  on  the  side  op- 
posite the  valves,  and  a  drive  like  that  shown  at  G,  with  an 
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idler  between  the  crankshaft  pinion  and  the  magneto  and  pomp 
gear  may  then  be  used. 

Engines  with  overhead  camshafts  are  very  rare  in  this  country, 
but  are  used  to  quite  an  extent  in  Europe,  in  Germany  particu- 
larly on  truck  motors.  Two  arrangements  of  the  camshaft  drive 
for  motors  with  overhead  camshafts  are  shown  in  Fig.   18L 


Fig.  181.— Overhead  Camshaft  Drives. 

That  shown  at  A  is  employed  on  a  German  truck  motor.  There 
is  a  vertical  shaft  at  the  front  of  the  motor  driven  from  the 
crankshaft  by  a  pair  of  mitre  gears,  and  driving  the  camshaft 
through  a  set  of  bevel  gears  in  the  ratio  of  i  to  2.  A  cross- 
shaft  for  the  magneto  and  pump  is  driven  from  the  vertical  shaft 
through  a  pair  of  helical  gears  at  a  ratio  of  i  to  i.  The  vertical 
shaft  also  drives  the  fan  through  a  pair  of  bevd  friction  wheels, 
and  in  addition  carries  the  governor  whicfa»  however,  b  not 
shown  in  the  sketch. 

At  B  is  shown  the  silent  chain  drive  for  the  Germain  over- 
head camshaft  engine.    One  silent  chain  runs  from  a  sprocket 
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on  the  cranlubaft  to  «  sprocket  on  a  short  shaft  on  the  tide  of 
the  cylinders  from  which  the  water  pump  and  magneto  are 
driven,  and  a  second  silent  chain  runs  from  a  second  sprocket  oa 
this  short  shaft  to  the  sprocket  on  the  camshaft  The  first  three 
sprocket!  are  of  equal  size,  but  that  on  the  camshaft  hat  twice 
the  number  of  teeth  as  the  others.  Both  of  the  overhead  can- 
shaft  driving  gears  here  described  are  completely  enclosed. 

Dimeiisiou  of  Camshaft  Qear*— Since  .the  camshaft  or 
shafts  must  rotate  at  one-half  the  angular  speed  of  the  crank- 
shaft,  the  driven  gear  must  have  twice  the  number  of  teeth  as 
the  crank  shaft  pinion.  If  spur  or  helical  gears  are  used,  the 
teeth  are  generally  of  eight  ^(ch,  and  the  gears  are  made  of  a 
width  of  face 

wmL^tiMcA (93) 

This'  may  be  increased  t^  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  inch  in  the 
case  of  truck  or  other  motors  intended  for  services  in  whidi 
weight  is  not  of  very  great  importance.     The  driving  pinions 
are  made  of  steel,  and  the  camshaft  gears  of  cast  iron  or 
brcmze.    Unleis  they  are  carefully  made,  these  gears  may  be  a 
•onrce  of  considerable  noise.    It  is  with  the  object  of  reducing 
diis  noise  that  gears  cut  with  helical  teeth  having  a  tooth  an^e 
of  30  degrees  or  thereabout  have  been  largely  substituted  in 
recent  years  for  plain  ^ur  gears.    The  form  of  the  web  of  the 
gears  also  has  some  effect  on  the  noise.    Occasionally  the  cam- 
shaft geart  are  cast  with  regular  spokes,  but  more  generally 
they  are  fonned  with  t  web  of  about  one-quarter  the  thickness 
of  the  face  of  the  gear,  and  with  a  number  of  large  circular  boles 
evenly  spaceiL 
The  most  secnre 
method  of  fasten- 
ing   the    camshaft 
gear  to  the  shaft 
coosiits  m  provid- 
ing the  shaft  with 
an  integral  6ange 
and    bolting     the 
gear  to  it,  and  this 
method   b   em- 
plored  in  a  nnm- 
ber  of  motors  nsed 
oa    cars    of    die 
highest  grade  (see 
Fig.  182,^).  How- 
ever,  the   more  A.  FW.  182.  B. 
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commoa  method  consists  in  fitting  the  gear  by  means  of 
one  or  two  WoodmflF  keys  against  a  shoulder  on  the 
shaft,  either  on  a  cylindrical  or  a  tapered  seat.  When  a 
tapered  seat  is  used  the  shaft  is  always  drawn  to  it  by  means  of 
a  special  nut  of  comparatively  small  thiclmess.  Such  a  nut  is 
sometimes  also  used  in  connection  with  a  cylindrical  seat,  as 
shown  at  B,  Fig.  182,  though  it  is  not  necessary  if  the  gear  is 
prevented  from  drifting  on  its  shaft  by  means  of  the  housing. 
Again,  the  gear  may  be  fastened  to  its  shaft  by  means  of  one 
or  two  taper  pins.  It  is  essential,  of  course,  that  the  gears  be 
fitted  to  the  shaft  with  great  accuracy,  so  far  as  their  angular 
relation  is  concerned,  so  that  the  valves  may  be  properly  timed. 
Some  manufacturers  provide  an  adjustment  by  making  the  cam- 
shaft gear  with  a  separate  flanged  hub,  and  bolting  the  web  of 
the  gear  to  the  flange  of  the  hub  by  three  bolts,  the  bolt  holes 
in  one  of  die  parts  being  oblong  so  as  to  permit  of  angular  ad- 
justment. When  a  helical  spur  gear  drive  is  used  provision  must 
be  made  to  take  up  the  end  thrust  on  the  camshaft. 

Silent  Chain  Canisliaft  Drives — ^When  silent  chains  are 
employed  for  driving  camshafts,  the  yi  inch  pitch  size  is  usually 
selected,  though  for  small  engines  or  for  driving  accessories 
only,  the  still  smaller  pitches  made  by  one  or  two  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  these  transmission  devices  will  serve.  As  r^ra^rds 
the  width  of  the  chains  to  be  used,  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Renold  chain  recommend  a  one-half  inch  pitch  chain  1.4  inches 
wide  for  engines  of  4  inch  bore  or  less  with  a  single  camshaft, 
and  1.2  inches  wide  for  double  camshaft  engines.  For  engines 
of  more  than  4  inches  bore  chains  of  the  same  pitch,  and  of 
14  and  1.7  inches  width  for  single  and  double  camshafts  re- 
spectively, are  recommended.  If  a  smaller  size  is  selected,  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  adjustment,  on  account  of  the  more 
rapid  wear  of  the  smaller  chains. 

Recently  triangular  chain  drives  have  been  extensively  adopted, 
the  chain  running  over  sprockets  on  the  crankshaft,  the 
camshaft  and  the  accessories  drive  shaft,  and  an  adjust- 
ment is  generally  provided  in  connection  with  such  drives, 
most  frequently  on  the  accessories  drive  shaft.  Fig.  183  il- 
lustrates such  a  triangular  drive.  As  regards  sizes,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  engine  is  of  the  twelve-cylinder  type,  the 
cylinder  dimensions  being  3x5  inches,  and  the  chain  is  of 
^-inch  pitch  and  1^  inches  width.  Adjustment  is  made  by 
means  of  an  eccentric  bushing  on  which  the  sprocket  pinion 
revolves.  The  accessories  drive  shaft  passes  through  this 
bushing  and  connects  to  the  sprocket  by  a  jaw  clutch  pinned 
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to  (be  shaft  Hie  basblng  Is  supported  In  a  hub  In  the  chain 
housing.  For  adjustment  the  bushing  Is  turned  In  Its  sup- 
port, and  Is  then  clamped  In  position,  as  shown.  This  method 
of  chain  adjustment  originated  with  the  Morse  Chain  Co. 

One  of  the  points  In  connection  with  silent  chain  drives 
otmceming  which  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  Is 
tlie  effect  of  wear  or  stretch  in  the  chain  on  the  timing  of  the 
TBlres.  In  the  design  shown  in  Fig.  1S3  the  crankshaft 
sprocket  has  21  teeth,  and  the  camshaft  sprocket  42  teeth, 
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the  center  distance  being  6.406  Ins.  The  chain  bas  79  links. 
The  adjustment  will  take  care  of  a  lengthening  of  one  link, 
when  the  odd  link  furnished  can  be  removed  and  the  adjust- 
ment set  back  to  zero,  thus  allowing  for  lengthening  of  an- 
other link,  or  U  In.,  making  a  total  of  1  Inch.  Thns  provl- 
sion  Is  made  for  a  lengthening  of  1  inch  In  seventy-nine  links 
or  0.012GG  Inch  per  link,  the  crank  sprocket  being  3.355  Inch, 
and  the  cam  sprocket  G.G91  Inch  pitch  diameter.  The  wheels 
are  on  6.406  Inch  centers,  there  are  18  links  In  the  tMUion 
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run  to  the  camshaft  wheel,  and  thirteen  times  0.01265  inch 
equals  0.16445  inch  as  a  total,  which  in  itself  permits  of  a 
lag  in  the  timing  of  approximately  2.8  deg.  In  lengthening 
this  amount  the  chain  has  dimhed  radially  0.084  in.  on  the 
larger,  and  0.042  in.  on  the  smaller  wheel,  and  this  has  per^ 
mitted  the  wheel  to  lag  0.072  in.,  equaling  1.2  deg.*  or  a  total 
for  both  causes  of  4  degrees. 

Whipping. — ^A  silent  chain  of  certain  dimensions  has  a 
natural  period  of  ribration,  and  if  this  period  happens  to  be 


Fig.  184. — Adjusting  Silent  Chain  by  Means  of  Idler  Wheel. 

equal  to  the  period  of  some  vibrating  force  in  the  engine  at 
any  speed  within  the  normal  range  of  engine  operation,  de- 
structiye  whipping  is  likely  to  be  set  up.  If  the  chain  centers 
cannot  be  altered  this  tendency  to  whip  may  be  overcome  by 
changing  either  the  depth  of  the  arc  or  the  weight  and  tension 
of  the  chain. 
Another  arrangement,  where  only  the  camshaft  is  driven 
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directly  from  the  crankshaft*  is  to  introduce  an  idler  sprocket 
for  purposes  of  adjustment  The  shaft  of  this  sprocket  is 
carried  in  a  slide  which  is  bolted  to  the  crankcase  wall,  and 
by  means  of  elongated  bolt  holes  can  be  moved  closer  to  or 
farther  away  firom  the  line  of  centers  of  the  driving  and 
driven  sprockets.    This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  184. 

Rules  for  Silent  Chain  Drive  Design. — ^The  following 
rules  for  guidance  in  the  design  of  silent  chain  camshaft 
drives  were  given  by  F.  L.  Morse  in  a  paper  presented  to  the 
S.  A.  E.,  Indiana  Section: 

(1)  The  triangular  drive  is  cheaper  than  double  drives  and 
takes  less  room;  (2)  use  the  shortest  centers  possible  be- 
tween crank  and  camshaft;  (8)  drive  firom  crankshaft  to 
camshaft,  and  then  to  accessory  shaft,  not  to  camshaft  through 
the  accessory  shaft;  (4)  chain  wrap  should  be  not  less  than 
five  teeth;  (5)  provide  adjustment,  generally  easiest  on  the 
accessory  shaft;  (6)  use  an  odd  number  of  links  in  the  chain, 
and  an  odd  number  of  teeth  in  the  crankshaft  and  accessory 
drive  shaft  sprocket  when  possible;  (7)  provide  an  oil  lead 
f^om  the  general  oiling  system  leading  to  the  inside  of  the 
chain;  (8)  design  the  chain  case  so  that  the  chain  can  be 
made  endless,  and  when  on,  the  wheels  can  be  put  in  place; 
(9)  if  adjustment  is  provided  without  taking  oft  the  gear- 
case,  provide  a  convenient  means  of  feeling  the  chain  to 
adjust  to  the  right  tension.  Sufficient  room  must  be  allowed 
in  the  chain  case  so  that  in  the  event  of  chain  breakage  the 
chain  can  pile  up  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  housing  without 
danger  of  injuring  the  housing.  This  requires  a  space  be- 
tween the  top  of  the  tooth  and  the  housing  slightly  greater 
than  the  depth  of  the  chain.  The  housing  should  have  a 
clearance  of  1^  inches  on  the  slack  side  of  the  chain. 

A  simple  method  of  accurately  timing  the  valve  gear  (which 
can  also  be  used  where  the  camshaft  drive  is  by  spur  or  helical 
gears)  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  185.  The  sprocket  on  the  camshaft 
is  provided  with  a  dummy  hub,  and  the  flange  on  this  hub  and 
the  web  of  the  sprocket  are  each  provided  with  three  oblong 
holes  inclined  against  each  other,  through  which  are  passed 
clamping  bolts.  By  removing  these  clamping  bolts  farther  in 
toward  or  out  from  the  camshaft  the  sprocket  will  be  moved 
angularly  with  relation  to  the  camshaft,  and  thus  the  timing 
changed. 

Magneto  and  Pump  Couplings— Both  the  magneto  and  the 
water  pump  have  their  own  shafts,  which  must  be  connected  to 
the  driving  shaft  or  shafts  by  some  form  of  coupling.    For 
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drlvlDg  the  pump,  a  slightlr  flexible  coapllng  is  considered  ad- 
'  vantageous  by  some  deBignera.  for  the  reaaoD  that  It  any  solid 
particles  should  accidentally  get  Into  the  pump,  a  flexible 
drive  would  not  be  Injured  ae  eaelly,  and  11  tbe  pump  should 
ever  freeze  up  the  flexible  member  might  protect  it  against 
Injury  when  the  motor  Is  turned  over.  In  the  case  of  both 
drives,  It  is  well  that  the  coupling  allow  of  a  aUght  dlsallgn- 
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ment  of  the  two  shafts  connected,  aince  It  la  very  dUBcnlt  to 
get  these  shafts  absolutely  In  line  with  each  other. 

Id  Fig.  1S6  A  shows  tbe  leather  type  of  coupling,  which 
insures  absolute  silence  of  operation.  It  consists  of  two 
brackets  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  secured  by  pins,  keys 
or  set  screws  to  tbe  driving  and  driven  shafts,  respectively, 
between  which  Is  located  a  circular  disc  of  leatber,  to  which 
the  brackets  are  secured  by  bolts.  At  B  Is  shown  the  Bosch 
flexible  coupling  for  magneto  driving.  This  consists  of  & 
cylindrical  ateel  block  with  a  hub  by  which  it  Is  secured  to 
the  armature  shaft  In  the  cylindrical  block  are  cut  two 
radial  slots  which  are  lined  with  fibre  on  tbeir  sides.  To  the 
driving  shaft  Ifi  secured  a  flange  carrying  a  flat  cross-bar, 
consisting  of  a  large  number  of  thin  leaves  of  spring  steel. 
This  cross-bar  fita  in  tbe  slots  of  the  cylindrical  member.  It 
has  a  marked  spring  action,  and  provides  for  the  slight  rela- 
tive torsional  movement  between  the  two  members  of  the 
coupling  resulting  from  the  varying  resistance  of  tbe  mag- 
neto armature  In  the  course  of  its  rotation.     It  also  has  a 
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Fig.  186.~PuMf  and  Magneto  Shaft  Couplings. 

slight  b«nding  or  twisting  motion  sideways,  thus  permitting  the 
two  shafts  to  be  slightly  out  ot  line. 
The  form  of  coupling  most  extensively  used  for  this  purpose  i* 
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tongue*  exactly  fit  into  the  grooves  in  the  outer  diics.    It  wiD 
rcMlilr  be  leen  that  this  form  of  coupling  permit*  the  two  shafts 
to  be  out  of  centre  without  causing  any  binding  in  the  bearings. 
A  simple  form  of  magneto  coupling  is  that  shown  at  D,  whicfa 
consists  merely  of  two  flanged  bubs  secured  to  the  driving  and 
driven  shafts,  respectively.     One  of  the  flanges  is  cut  with  a 
radial  slot,  and  the  other  is  provided  widi  a  substantial  pin  en* 
gaging  with  the  slot.    The  slot  b  of  the  exact  width  of  the 
pin,  and  of  such  depth  that  the  pin  does  not  bottora  in  it    v 
Some  designers  merely  use  very  long  driving  shafts  of  com- 
paratively    small     diameter,     which 
they  couple  to  the  magneto  or  pump 
Iqr  means  of  ordinary  flanged  coup- 
lings.   A  flai^^  coupling  permitting 
of  very  close  angular  adjustment  of 
ihe  magneto  is  shown  in  Fig.   lE^. 
The    two    flanges    are    drilled    with 
boles  closely  spaced  all  around  their 
circumference,  one   of  them  having 
two  holes  more  than  the  other.    The 
flanges  are  secured  together  by  means 
of  two  bolts  passed  through  boles  at 
opposite  ends  of  a  diameter,  and  by 
moving  these  bolts  from  hole  to  hole 
the  angular  relation  of  the  driving 
and    driven    parts    will    be    slightly 
changed.    Thus  if  one  flange  has  a> 
and  the  other  18  holes,  the  driven 
member  can  be  advanced  or  retarded 
in  steps  of  2  degrees  relative  to  the 
driving  member. 

Oil  Pnmp  and  Timer  Drivo— 
The  oil  pnmp  may  be  located  at 
the  side  of  the  oil  well  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crank  chamber,  and 
is  most  conveniently  driven  tbrou^ 
a  vertical  shaft  The  timer,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  preferably 
be  located  high  up  at  the  side  of 
the  cylinder,  so  that  it  will  be  ac- 
'  cessible  and  the  connections  from 
it  to  the  spark  plugs  will  be  short. 
It  is,  therefore,  also  driven  by  a  vertical  shaft,  and  in  qiute 
a  number  of  cases  the  same  shaft  serves  for  the  oil  pnmp  and 
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the  timer.  Fig.  188  illustrates  the  arrangement.  The  timer 
must  be  driven  at  camshaft  speed,  and  hence  the  gear  ratio  of 
the  pair  of  helical  gears  by  means  of  which  it  receives  its  mo- 
tion from  the  camshaft  must  be  i  :i.  llie  driving  pinion  must 
be  of  small  pitch  diameter  because  it  has  to  pass  through  the 
camshaft  tunnel  This  makes  it  difficult  to  get  the  centre  of  the 
vertical  shaft  sufficiently  far  from  the  centre  of  the  camshaft,  so 
that  an  parts  will  clear  the  crankcase,  and  in  order  to  obviate 
this  difficulty  some  designers  use  two  sets  of  helical  gears  for 
the  vertical  shaft  drive,  employing  a  short  horizontal  inter- 
mediate shaft.  The  timer  is  also  occasionally  driven  by  bevel 
gears  from  the  rear  end  of  one  of  the  camshafts.  Some  form  of 
universal  coupling,  usually  a  simplified  Hookham  joint,  is  inter- 
posed between  the  drive  shaft  and  the  pump  shaft  The  timer, 
as  a  rule,  has  no  shaft  of  its  own,  but  is  made  with  a  hub  which 
fits  over  the  driving  shaft  at  its  top  end.  It  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  when  the  camshaft  carries  helical  or  bevel  pinions 
it  is  subject  to  end  thrust  and  should  be  provided  with  thrust 
bearings,  preferably  of  the  ball  type. 

In  pleasure  cars,  which  now  are  commonly  fitted  with  electric 
lighting  and  starting  equipment,  provision  must  also  be  made 
for  driving  the  generator  and  for  transmitting  the  drive  of  the 
starter  to  the  engine.  Unless  the  generator  and  starting  motor 
are  one  and  the  same  machine,  the  starter  generally  drives 
through  the  flywheel.  Gear  teeth  may  be  cut  on  the  rim  of  the 
flywheel,  especially  if  the  latter  is  made  of  cast  steel,  or  else  a 
steel  gear  ring  may  be  bolted  to  the  flywheel.  A  pinion  either  on 
the  armature  shaft  of  the  starter  but  more  generally  on  an  inter- 
mediate shaft  is  drawn  into  mesh  with  the  flywheel  gear,  this 
enmeshing  operation  being  performed  either  through  direct  con- 
nection of  the  sliding  pinion  with  the  starter  switch  button,  or 
through  the  action  of  a  solenoid  or  of  a  threaded  shaft  and 
inertia  weight  When  the  flywheel  is  encased  an  opening  must 
be  left  in  the  housing  over  which  the  starter  can  be  bolted. 

Electric  generators  are  driven  in  the  same  way  as  magnetos, 
being  placed  at  the  side  of  the  engine  and  connected  by  a  leather 
or  other  coupling  with  a  shaft  extending  into  the  timing  gear 
housing.  When  both  a  magneto  and  generator  are  used  the 
two  are  sometimes  coupled  together,  thus  employing  the  same 
drive  for  both.  The  speed  of  the  generator  is  then  fixed  by  that 
of  the  magneto. 

Air  pumps  for  tire  inflation  may  be  driven  off  the  magneto  or 
generator  drive  shaft.    The  gearing  for  these  air  pumps  may  be 
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left  exposed  as  it  operates  only  while  the  car  is  standing.  A  posi> 
tive  clutch  is  provided  for  throwing  the  pump  in  gear  when  it  is 
desired  to  inflate.  Air  pump  bases,  shaft  heights,  shaft  ends, 
etc.,  have  been  standardized  by  the  Society  of  Automobile  En- 
gineers. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


CRANK   CASE   AND   OILING   SYSTEM. 

The  crank  case  in  an  automobile  motor  serves  as  the  main 
structural  part  which  carries  the  cylinders  and  the  crankshaft 
and  is  in  turn  supported  upon  the  vehicle  frame.  It  also  forms 
a  housing  for  most  of  the  important  working  parts  of  the  en- 
gine,  protecting  them  against  dust  and  splashing  mud,  and  it 
performs  important  functions  in  connection  with  the  lubrication 
of  the  motor. 

The  crank  case  generally  forms  a  substantially  cylindrical  hous- 
ing sufficiently  large  in  diameter  to  enable  the  crankshaft  with 
the  connecting  rod  heads  to  rotate  freely  within  it  and  sufficiently 
long  to  accommodate  all  of  the  cylinders  of  the  engine.  It  is 
provided  with  circular  openings  over  which  the  cylinder  castings 
are  bolted,  with  bearings  for  the  crankshaft  and  camshaft,  and 
with  supporting  arms  by  means  of  which  it  is  carried  on  the 
main  frame  or  a  subframe. 

Materials — Practically  all  crank  cases  for  pleasure  car  motors 
are  cast  of  aluminum,  which  is  used  on  account  of  its  low 
specific  gravity.  In  reality,  not  pure  aluminum,  but  alloys  con- 
taining a  large  percentage  of  the  metal  are  used,  as  pure  aluminum 
has  not  sufficient  strength  for  the  purpose.  One  of  these  alloys, 
containing  about  8  per  cent,  of  copper,  has  a  tensile  strength  of 
18,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Another,  containing  3  per  cent, 
of  copper  and  15  per  cent  of  zinc,  has  a  tensile  strength  of  22,000 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The  latter  (specific  gravity  =  3)  is,  how- 
ever, somewhat  heavier  than  the  former,  requires  more  care  in 
casting  and  is  more  liable  to  shrinkage  strains,  which  in  part 
makes  up  for  its  somewhat  greater  tensile  strength.  One  or  two 
makers  use  manganese  bronze  for  that  part  of  the  case  which 
carries  the  crankshaft  bearings  and  has  the  supporting  arms  cast 
integral  with  it.  This  alloy  has  a  tensile  strength  of  from  65,000 
to  TO^ooa  pounds  per  square  inch,  an  elastic  limit  of  about  half 
these  figures-.  9ud  a  specific  gravity  of  8.5    The  crank  cases  of 
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commercial  vehicle  motors  are  generally  made  from  cast  iroii» 
because  the  reduction  in  weight  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
secure  by  means  of  aluminum  does  not  compensate  in  this  case 
for  the  additional  cost.  In  motors  of  the  double  cylinder  opposed 
type  the  crank  cases  are  sometimes  parted  in  the  middle  and  each 
half  is  cast  integral  with  its  respective  cylinder,  and  in  four 
cylinder  en  bloc  motors  the  upper  half  of  the  crank  case  is  also 
sometimes  cast  integral  with  the  cylinder  block;  in  which  cases 
these  parts  are  necessarily  of  iron. 

One  and  Two  Cylinder  Crank  Case»— Crank  cases  for  single 
cylinder  vertical  motors  are  generally  made  in  halves  joined  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  crankshaft  axis.  The  crank  cases 
of  double  cylinder  opposed  motors  can  be  arranged  in  dififerent 
ways.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  occasionally  they 
are  parted  in  a  vertical  plane  and  each  half  is  cast  integral  with 
the  corresponding  cylinder.  They  may  also  be  cast  in  halves 
parted  in  a  vertical  plane  through  the  crankshaft  centre*  with 
the  cylinders  bolted  on.  Then,  they  may  be  cast  in  halves  parted 
in  a  horizontal  plane  or  cast  in  box  form  with  one  or  two  remov* 
able  circular  end  plates. 

A  crank  case  design  for  a  double  cylinder  opposed  motor  is 
shown  in  Fig.  189.  This  type  of  motor  is  used  chiefly  for  light 
commercial  vehicles,  and  the  crank  case  is  made  of  cast  iron.  The 
main  portion  of  the  case  is  cast  in  a  single  piece,  with  openings  on 
opposite  sides  for  the  cylinders — ^an  opening  at  one  end  through 
which  the  crankshaft  can  be  introduced,  and  an  opening  on  top 
through  which  the  camshaft  with  its  gear  may  be  put  in  place. 
In  double  cylinder  opposed  motors  the  valves  are  generally 
placed  on  top.  It  was  formerly  customary  to  carry  the  crank- 
shaft and  push  rods  on  a  removable  top  plate,  so  the  whole  valve 
mechanism  could  be  removed  together,  but  this  construction  is 
patented,  and  since  the  patent  on  it  has  been  sustained  it  has 
been  given  up  by  some  manufacturers.  Now  the  crank  case  is 
generally  provided  with  square  slots  on  top  into  which  the  cam 
shaft  bearings  fit  and  which  are  closed  by  the  top  plate.  The 
push  rod  guides  are  forced  into  bosses  cast  integral  with  the  case. 

When  one  end  of  the  crank  case  is  cast  integral  the  opening 
at  the  other  end  must  be  of  a  diameter  slightly  greater  than  the 
largest  diameter  of  the  crankshaft.  With  such  a  large  opening 
the  flange  of  the  end  plate  comes  uncomfortably  near  the  bear- 
ing boss  for  the  camshaft,  unless  the  camshaft  is  placed  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  crankshaft  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  removable  end  plates  can  be 
used  on  both  ends  and  the  crankshaft  "wriggled"  into  place  be- 
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fore  either  end  plate  is  bolted  to  the  case,  in  which  case  the  cad 
plates  can  be  of  smaller  diameter.  Another  problem  that  arises 
with  engines  of  this  type,  especially  if  of  relatively  long  stroke, 
is  that  the  distance  between  the  crankshaft  and  camshaft  is 
greater  than  the  required  distance  between  the  cylinder  centre 
and  valve  centre.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  this  type  of 
engine  the  line  connecting  the  crankshaft  and  camshaft  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  cylinder  axis,  whereas  in  a  vertical  motor  it  makes 
angles  of  from  45  to  60  degrees  with  that  axis.  This  makes  it 
necessary  to  either  place  the  valve  chamber  farther  from  the 
cylinder  axis,  thereby  increasing  the  length  of  the  valve  passage, 


Fig.  189. — Crank  Case  for  Double  Cvmnder  Opposed  Motor. 

and,  consequently,  the  compression  space  wall  area,  or  to  offset 
the  valves  from  the  camshaft  centre  and  provide  the  push  rod 
with  a  sort  of  overhanging  striker. 

Four  and  Six  Cylinder  Crank  Caaea— In  crank  cases  for 
four  or  six  blinder  vertical  motors  there  has  been  a  gradual 
evolution  from  the  earliest  crude  designs,  which  made  it  prac- 
tically impossible  to  adjust  the  crankshaft  bearings  and  difficult 
to  get  at  the  crank  pin  and  wrist  pin  bearings.  Fig.  190  shows  a 
dedgn  which  was  once  much  used,  but  is  now  obsolete.  The 
crankshaft  bearings  are  formed  between  the  lower  and  upper 
halves  of  the  case,  and  the  upper  half  is  cast  with  the  supporting 
arms  and  with  hand  holes  through  which  it  is  possible  to  get  at 
the  connecting  rod  cap  bolt»  ^or  the  purpose  of  adjusting  them. 
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This  design  of  case  is,  of  course,  very  rigid,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  manufacture  involves  a  number  of  difiBculties.  The 
boring  tool  cannot  be  observed  by  the  workman  while  the  in- 
termediate bearing  is  being  bored,  that  is,  just  when  the  strain 
on  the  boring  bar  is  greatest.  In  fitting  and  scraping  in  the 
bushings  the  case  must  be  repeatedly  taken  apart  and  assembled 
again,  which  adds  to  the  cost  of  manufacture.    The  only  way 


Fig.  190. — Bearings  Between  Halves  of  Case. 


in  which  wear  in  the  crankshaft  bushings  can  be  taken  up  is  by 
placing  shims  between  the  bushing  and  the  bearing  hub — a  rather 
unsatisfactory  method.  In  order  to  get  at  the  crank  case  bear- 
ings, the  crankshaft,  flywheel,  connecting  rod  and  pistons  have 
to  be  dropped,  and  altogether  the  adjustment  of  the  bearings  of 
this  type  of  case  is  a  most  difficult  problem. 

A  somewhat  similar  design,  in  which  the  crankshaft  bearings 
are  formed  between  the  two  halves  of  the  case  and  the  sop- 
porting  arms  are  cast  on  the  lower  half,  has  been  used  by  the 
German  Daimler  Company.  The  general  design  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  191.  This  type  of  case  possesses  special  advantages  where  the 
motor  is  mounted  on  the  car  in  such  a  way  that  the  bearins^ 
cannot  be  gotten  at  from  underneath,  as  where  it  is  located  over 
the  front  axle.  In  order  to  take  up  and  scrape  any  of  the  crank- 
shaft bearings,  the  upper  half  of  the  case  and  cylinders  can  be 
removed  together  as  a  unit  The  workman  then  has  access  to  all 
of  the  principal  working  parts  and  can  work  upon  them  with 
comfort  The  pistons,  piston  rings  and  connecting  rods  can  be 
inspected  and  changed  without  disturbing  the  crankshaft  bear- 
ings. In  adjusting  and  scraping  the  crank  pin  bushings  the  con- 
necting rods  can  be  swung  through  a  half  circle.    If  the  crank- 
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FlG.  191. — ^Bearings  Carried  by  Lower  Half. 

shaft  bearings  require  adjustment  the  lower  half  of  the  case  need 
not  be  disturbed,  unless  a  new  bushing  is  needed. 

What  is  undoubtedly  the  most  extensively  used  tsrpe  of  crank 
case  at  the  present  time  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  192.  All  of  the 
crank  bearings  are  entirely  supported  from  the  top  half,  and  the 
lower  half  of  the  case  serves  only  for  the  protection  of  the 
working  parts  against  dust,  etc.,  and  to  contain  a  supply  of 
lubricant.  This  makes  it  possible  to  run  the  motor  for  short 
periods  with  the  lower  half  of  the  case  removed,  so  all  of  the 
bearings  can  be  thoroughly  examined  and  any  necessary  adjust- 
ments made  with  the  greatest  convenience.  When  this  form  of 
construction  was  first  adopted  the  lower  half  was  made  in  the 
form  of  a  semi-cylindrical  pan  with  partition  walls  between  the 


Fig.  192.— Bearings  Carried  by  Upper  Half. 
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crank  (uts  from  i  to  3  inches  high,  bo  that  not  all  the  dl  wouM 
run  to  one  end  of  the  cas«  when  the  car  was  aBcending  or 
descending  a  grade,  but  Inbricating  systems  hare  recently  under- 
gone considerable  change,  and  what  is  known  as  the  pump  dr- 
culating  system  Is  now  almost  nniversally  used.  This  involves 
the  nse  of  oil  troughs  directly  underneath  each  crank,  in  which 
the  oil  is  kept  at  a  constant  level  by  means  of  overflow  pipes, 
and  an  oil  well  or  sump  beneath  these  troughs  in  which  the  over- 
flowing oil  accumulates.  The  oil  trough  and  the  oil  well  may 
both  be  cast  integral  with  the  lower  half  of  the  crank  case,  but 
the  more  usual  plan  is  to  form  the  troughs  in  the  lower  half 
and  make  the  oil  well  a  separate  casting  bohed  to  the  lower 
half.  Another  alternative  consists  in  casting  the  oil  well  integral 
with  the  lower  half  and  mserting  into  it  the  troughs,  which  in 
that  case  may  be  made  of'  sheet  metaL  In  small  motors  the 
entire  oil  well  is  sometimes  made  of  pressed  steeL 


Fic.  193.— Barbel  Type  op  Cbank  Case. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  engines  the  crank  cases  are  made 
in  barrel  form;  that  is,  the  main  portion  of  the  case  is  made  a 
single  casting,  with  openings  for  circular  bearing  plates,  for  the 
cylinders  and  for  inspection  purposes.  A  case  of  this  type  is 
shown  in  Fig.  193.  The  advantage  of  this  construction  is  that 
with  a  certain  weight  of  metal  it  gives  the  most  rigid  case.  The 
Inspection  boles  may  be  either  at  the  side  or  in  the  bottom,  hut 
if  there  is  an  oil  well  at  the  bottom  tbey  must  be  at  the  sides. 
The  only  valid  objection  which  can  be  raised  against  this  form 
of  construction  is  that  in  order  to  remove  the  crankshaft  it  is 
necessary  to  take  the  engine  oat  of  the  car.  Some  crank  cases 
of  this  type  have  been  made  of  such  relatively  large  siz^  and 
with  such  large  handholes  on  the  side,  that  piston  and  connect- 
ing rods  could  be  removed  through  these  handholes  without  dis- 
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turbing  other  parts  of  the  motor,  but  in  general  it  would  be 
considered  that  the  end  did  not  justify  the  means. 

Qeneral  Design— The  length  of  the  crank  case  depends,  of 
ooturse,  upon  the  size  and  form  of  the  cylinders,  crankshaft  and 
crankshaft  bearings.  The  size  of  the  crankshaft  and  its  bear- 
ings can  be  determined  by  means  of  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
chapter  on  Crankshafts.  The  crank  case  must  allow  of  the  free 
rotation  of  the  crankshaft  with  the  connecting  rod  heads,  which 
calls  for  a  substantially  cylindrical  form.  However,  if  the  cam- 
shafts are  to  be  placed  in  tunnels  formed  in  the  casing  it  is 
necessary  to  depart  somewhat  from  a  cylindrical  form,  since 
these  shafts  must  necessarily  be  outside  the  circle  described  by 
the  outermost  points  of  the  crank,  and  if  the  crank  case  were 
to  be  made  a  cylinder  of  such  a  diameter  as  to  enclose  the  cam- 
shaft, it  would  be  unduly  bulky.  Moreover,  with  fairly  long 
connecting  rods  it  is  advantageous  to  bring  the  flange  to  which 
the  cylinder  bolts  considerably  higher  above  the  crank  case  centre 
than  the  maximum  radius  of  the  crankshaft.  The  oil  well  at 
the  bottom  also  alters  the  external  contour  of  the  case,  but  need 
not  affect  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  crank  case  proper. 

The  cylindrical  form  is  advantageous  not  only  because  of  its 
weight  economy,  but  on  account  of  its  strength.  The  crank  case 
does  not  lend  itself  well  to  mathematical  treatment,  but  must  be 
designed  by  the  use  of  good  engineering  judgment.  The  main 
stresses  to  which  it  is  subjected  are  as  follows :  When  the  explo- 
sion takes  place  in  one  of  the  cylinders  the  cylinder,  owing  to 
the  reaction  of  the  explosion  on  its  head,  tries  to  pull  away  from 
the  crank  case,  exerting  a  stress  on  the  cylinder  bolts,  the  crank 
case  bosses  into  which  they  are  secured  and  those  parts  of  the 
crank  case  between  these  bosses  and  the  lower  halves  of  the 
crankshaft  bearings  which  take  the  direct  thrust  of  the  explosion. 
The  torque  reaction  of  the  motor  attacks  the  crank  case  also 
through  the  cylinder  bolts  and  strains  particularly  the  supporting 
arms  and  the  parts  intermediate  between  the  cylinder  flanges  and 
the  arms.  Any  "weaving"  of  the  frame  tends  to  break  off  the 
arms  and  twist  the  crank  case.  In  the  design  of  the  crank  case 
we  must  carefully  consider  each  of  these  different  stresses. 

In  the  first  place  the  cylinders  must  be  firmly  secured  to  the 
crank  case.  It  is  not  well  to  depend  upon  screw  threads  in 
aluminum  for  this  connection,  and  one  or  the  other  of  the 
fastening  means  shown  in  Fig.  194  is  usually  employed.  The 
construction  shown  at  A  involves  the  use  of  a  special  stud  bolt 
turned  with  a  collar  at  its  middle,  which  collar  enters  a  counter- 
bore  in  the  boss  for  the  stud.    The  stud  is  bolted  to  the  case  hy 
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means  of  this  collar  and  a  castellated  nut  Rules  for  the  size 
of  the  stud  were  given  in  the  chapter  on  The  Cylinder,  The 
lugs  of  the  aluminum  casting  should  have  a  thickness  at  least 
two  and  one-half  times  the  diameter  of  the  stud.  Arrangement  B, 
Fig.  194,  employs  a  spedal  double  diameter  bolt  This  has  a 
thread  in  the  aluminum  to  hold  it  in  place  when  the  cylinder 
casting  is  put  on  the  crank  case,  but  the  thread  is  not  depended 
upon  to  take  the  strain  of  the  explosion.  The  lugs  for  the 
outermost  bolts  generally  come  near  the  end  walls  of  the  case 
and  a  reinforcement  or  rib  can  be  provided  between  them. 
Similarly,  the  lugs  for  the  bolts  at  the  middle  of  a  four  unit 
cylinder  block  will  come  at  the  same  place  as  the  central  pard- 


FiG.  194.— Cyundeb  Bolts. 

tion  wall.  If  there  is  no  partition  wall,  as  in  the  cases  of  four 
cylinder  motors  with  two  bearing  crankshafts,  arcb-shaped  stiffen- 
ing ribs  can  be  run  across  the  under  side  of  the  top  wall  of  the 
crank  case,  as  shown  in  Fig.  195.  Such  stiffening  ribs  are  some- 
times also  provided  in  other  types  of  motors  between  cylinder 
openings  where  there  is  no  partition  walL  These  stiffening  ribs 
compensate  for  the  weakening  effect  of  the  bulge  in  the  case 
necessitated  by  the  camshaft  tunnel. 

In  divided  crank  cases  there  is  usually  one  partition  wall  for 
each  intermediate  crankshaft  bearing.  This  partition  wall  is  in 
that  part  which  carries  the  bearings  and  in  both  halves  if  the 
bearings  are  "pinched"  between  them.  Ordinarily  these  parti- 
tion walls  are  provided  with  vertical  ribs  on  both  sides  and 
with  a  flange  at  the  bottom  (see  Fig.  192).  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  secure  still  greater  rigidity,  they  are  made  of 
box  girder  form.    That  is,  there  are  two  partition  walls  a  short 
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Fig.  195. 

distance  apart*  which  are  stiffened  by  a  vertical  connecting  web 
at  their  centre.  As  shown  in  Fig.  196^  this  form  of  girder  makes 
a  very  substantial  bearing  support. 

Thickness  of  Sections— The  thickness  of  the  metal  (alumi* 
num)  around  the  cylinder  openings  'should  be  H  inch  per  inch 
of  cylinder  bore.  The  side  walls  of  the  case  are  generally  made 
A  of  an  inch  thick,  which  is  about  the  smallest  thickness  that 
can  be  successfully  cast  where  the  pattern  has  such  a  large  sur- 
face. Around  the  joint  between  the  upper  and  lower  halves  a 
flange  is  run  which  substantially  doubles  the  thickness  of  the 
metal  there.  This  flange  is  made  of  the  same  height  as  its  width. 
If  all  the  bearings  are  supported  by  the  upper  half  the  two  halves 
can  be  joined  by  means  of  A  inch  bolts  for  engines  up  to  4M1 
inches  bore,  and  %  inch  bolts  for  engines  of  larger  bore,  spaced 
4  to  5  inches.  These  bolts  should  pass  through  lugs  twice  as  high 


Flc.  196. — Box  GiKDEX  CoNsraucnoN. 
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u  the  bolt  diameter  and  of  soffident  aize  to  accommodate  the 
bolt  head  and  out  Gaskets  of  tot^  brown  paper  stuck  on  with 
shellac  are  used  between  the  cylisders  and  the  crank  case  and  be- 
tween the  separate  parts  of  the  crank  case  in  order  to  make 
these  joints  oil-tight. 

Sapportins  Arms— Vertical  motors,  as  a  rule,  are  cast  with 
four  supporting  arms,  two  on  each  side,  at  the  front  and  rear, 
respectively.  Occasionally,  however,  they  are  provided  with  what 
is  known  as  the  three  point  support,  in  which  case  they  have 
only  two  supporting  arms  and  are  in  addition  supported  on  a 
cross  member  of  the  frame  at  either  the  front  or  rear  crankshaft 
bearing.     Integrally  cast  supporting  arms  should  preferably  be 


A  B 

Fig.  197.— Methods  of  Fastening  Engine  Arhs  to  FUub  Babs. 

so  located  that  one  of  their  sides  is  a  direct  continuation  of  an 
end  wall  of  the  casing,  whereby  greater  strength  is  insured.  The 
arms  are  generally  of  channel  section  with  the  open  side  below ; 
where  they  join  the  crank  case,  if  the  latter  be  of  the  divided 
typ^  they  are  generally  of  the  full  depth  of  that  part  of  the  case 
with  which  they  are  cast,  and  thence  they  taper  down  to  the 
height  of  the  frame  section  or  less,  if  they  are  secured  to 
the  main  frame.  Motors  are  now  generally  supported  directly 
upon  the  main  frame,  and  the  conventional  method  of  tecuring 
their  arms  to  the  frame  side  bars  is  shown  at  A  ia  Pig.  197- 
The  diannel  section  of  the  frame  where  the  supporting  arms 
come  is  filled  with  wood,  the  ledge  on  die  supporting  arm  b 
placed  on  top  of  the  frame  and  a  bolt  is  passed  through  the 
frame  section,  the  wood  Ming  and  the  onter  wall  of  the  snp- 
porting  arm.    When  the  motor  is  carried  on  a  subframe  (made 
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either  of  angle  or  channel  steel)  the  ledges  on  the  anns  are  made 
larger  and  provided  with  one  or  more  bosses  for  bolts  passing 
vertically  through  them  and  through  the  subframe  member.  An 
arm  end  intended  to  be  supported  on  a  subframe  is  shown  at  B 
in  Fig.  197.  The  metal  in  the  arms  is  generally  made  about  }i 
inch  thidg  and  ^  inch  where  the  arm  bolts  to  the  frame. 

Separate  Supporting  Arms— The  long  supporting  arms  make 
the  crank  case  casting  somewhat  difficult  to  handle  in  machining, 
for  which  reason  some  manufacturers  prefer  to  use  separate 
supporting  arms  of  cast  steel,  manganese  bronze  or  drop  forged 
tted.    Separate  arms  are  quite  popular  with  manttfacturers  who 


Fig.  198. 

make  engines  for  the  trade,  since  they  have  to  build  their  engines 
to  fit  frames  of  di£Ferent  widths,  which  could  not  easily  be  done 
if  the  arms  were  cast  integral  Separate  supporting  arms  are 
generally  either  of  I  or  channel  cross  section  and  are  secured 
to  the  forward  and  rearward  end  of  the  crank  case,  respectively, 
by  means  of  two  large  bolts  at  each  end,  passing  through  lugs  on 
the  end  wall  of  the  crank  case,  sometimes  on  either  side  of  the 
outer  crankshaft  bearing  hubs.  Some  foreign  manufacturers 
support  their  engines  by  means  of  steel  tubes  which  are  passed 
through  suitable  lugs  cast  on  the  end  walls  of  the  crank  case 
and  provided  at  their  ends  with  flanged  hubs  which  are  bolted  to 
the  frame  side  bars. 

Breatiiers— Four  cylinder  vertical  motors,  as  well  as  several 
other  types,  have  to  be  provided  with  so-called  breathers  through 
which  air  may  escape  when  the  volume  of  tlie  crack  chamber  is 
reduced  owing  to  the  unequal  speed  of  the  pistons  during  the 
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upper  and  lower  halves  of  their  stroke,  respectively.  If  no 
breathers  were  provided  an  air  pressure  would  be  created  in  the 
crank  chamber  which  would  tend  to  force  the  oil  contained  in 
the  chamber  through  the  bearings  and  the  joints  of  the  crank 
case.  The  breathers,  of  which  there  are  generally  two,  are  fre- 
quently placed  on  the  supporting  arms,  which  in  that  case  are 
so  formed  that  the  crank  case  chamber  extends  partly  into  them 
(see  Fig.  198).  The  reason  for  placing  the  breathers  on  the 
arms  is  that  ihey  should  be  connected  to  a  part  of  the  crank 
case  in  which  there  is  comparatively  little  oil  spray,  so  that  as 
little  oil  as  possible  will  be  forced  out  with  the  air.  Another 
reason  is  that  these  breathers  generally  serve  the  purpose  of  oil 
filling  tubes,  and  when  they  are  placed  on  the  arms  they  are 
somewhat  farther  removed  from  the  cylinders  and  are»  therefore, 
more  accessible  from  the  outside. 


Fig.  199. — Breather  Tubes. 


In  the  design  of  the  breathers  provision  has  to  be  made  for 
separating  the  oil  contained  in  the  air  and  causing  it  to  flow 
back  into  the  crank  chamber.  A  widely  used  form  of  breather 
is  shown  at  A,  Fig.  199.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a  cast  tube  with 
downwardly  inclined  separator  partitions  extending  into  the  tube 
alternately  from  opposite  sides.  The  oil  globules  striking  the 
under  side  of  these  walls  will  adhere  to  them  and  when  sufli- 
cient  oil  has  accumulated  it  will  run  back  into  the  case.-  The 
dome  shaped  cover  further  tends  to  collect  the  drops  of  oil  and 
to  return  them  to  the  case,  while  the  air  escapes  through  the 
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DBiTow  space  between  the  tube  and  cover.  At  B  is  shown  a 
design  of  breather  tube  with  somewhat  different  ineans  for  sepa- 
rating  the  oil  globules  from  the  air.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
breather  tube  proper  is  inserted  a  sort  of  thimble  with  perforated 
wait  Near  the  top  of  the  tube  there  is  a  wire  gauze  strainer 
which  tends  to  keep  back  the  oil  globules,  and  the  outlet  from  the 
tube  is  through  numerous  small  holes  in  the  side  wall  of  the  cap. 
At  C  is  shown  an  arrangement  used  by  several  French  designers. 
This  consists  simply  of  a  leather  flap  valve  at  the  top  of  the 
tube  which  permits  any  excess  of  pressure  in  the  crank  case  t» 
equalize  itself.  This  is  based  an  the  idea  that  the  excess  pres- 
■nre  in  the  crank  case  is  due  to  leakage  of  gas  past  the  piston* 
and  rings,  for  which  an  outlet  must  be  provided  if  the  air  and 
gas  are  not  to  blow  the  oil  through  the  bearings. 


Fic.  200.— Cam  Gear  Housing. 

Cam  Oear  Housing— The  camshaft  and  accessories  driving 
gears  are  in  neariy  all  motors  located  at  the  forward  end,  but 
occasionally  they  are  placed  at  the  rear  end.  These  gears  must 
be  completely  enclosed  in  order  that  they  may  be  effectively  lubri- 
cated and  protected  against  dust.  In  a  barrel  type  of  crankcase 
the  housing  can  be  made  in  two  parts,  one  formed  integral  with 
the  crank  case  or  its  end  plate,  and  the  other  one  bolted  to  it. 
In  crank  cases  of  the  divided  type  one  part  of  the  gear  housing 
is  cast  with  the  lower  half  of  the  case  and  another  with  the  upper. 
That  part  with  the  lower  half  can  be  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
cylindrical  chamber  of  the  proper  size  to  accommodate  the  crank- 
shaft pinion,  the  pinion  being  introduced  with  the  crankshaft  from 
above,  or  it  may  be  left  open  in  front  The  parts  of  the  housing 
are  flanged  at  their  edges  and  bolted  together  so  as  to  form  an 
oiltight  joint.  Some  designers  make  practically  the  whole  hous- 
ing integral  with  the  crank  case  and  make  the  detachable  part  in 
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tiie  form  of  a  cover  plate,  which  is  sometimes  of  pressed  steeL 
while  others  divide  the  housing  substantially  in  a  central  plane. 
In  a  few  instances  the  gear  housing  is  made  separate  from  the 
crank  case,  divided  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  crankshaft  and 
camshaft  axes,  and  clamped  to  the  forward  crankshaft  and  cam- 
shaft bearing  hubs.  The  parts  of  the  housing  are  held  together 
by  about  ten  cap  screws,  for  which  lugs  must  be  provided  in  the 
castings.  These  lugs  may  be  cast  on  the  outside  walls,  but  it  is 
preferable  to  cast  them  on  the  inside  walls,  since  this  makes  the 
outside  surface  smoother  and  easier  to  keep  dean.  A  typical 
design  of  cam  gear  housing  is  shown  in  Fig.  200. 

Starting  Crank  Support— At  the  present  time  nearly  all 
pleasure  cars  are  provided  with  self-starters  and  no  starting 
crank  is  carried  in  position  at  the  front  of  the  car  as  formerly. 
However,  a  starting  crank  is  still  carried  in  the  tool  box  for 
emergencies  and  a  bearing  must  be  provided  for  it  at  the  forward 
end  of  the  motor.  This  is  either  formed  integral  with  or  bolted 
to  the  cam  gear  housing,  or  it  is  fastened  to  the  forward  cross 
member  of  the  frame.  It  is  now  usual  to  make  the  engaging 
ratchet  of  the  starting  crank  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  shaft 
itself,  so  the  crank  can  be  inserted  into  its  bearing  from  in  front 
The  front  of  the  bearing  is  ordinarily  closed  by  means  of  a  cap 
to  prevent  dirt  and  water  working  into  it 

However,  the  "permanent"  starting  crank  has  not  been  entirely 
discarded,  being  still  used  on  practically  all  motor  trucks.  If  the 
shaft  is  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  ratchet,  it  may  be  provided 
with  a  circular  groove,  into  which  engages  the  point  of  a 
spring  pressed  plunger  or  a  spring  pressed  steel  ball  carried 
in  a  pocket  formed  on  the  bearing,  to  prevent  the  crank  from 
jarring  out.  Generally  two  adjacent  grooves  are  cut  into  the 
shaft  of  the  starting  crank,  so  located  that  the  starting  crank 
ratchet  is  in  engagement  when  the  plunger  or  ball  is  in  one 
groove  and  just  out  of  engagement  when  it  is  in  the  other  groove 
(see  Fig.  200).  The  spring  referred  to  enables  the  crank  to  find 
its  proper  place  when  it  is  thrown  off  by  the  starting  motor.  A 
somewhat  different  arrangement  is  also  widely  used,  in  which 
the  starting  crank  is  pressed  forward  against  a  thrust  bearing 
by  means  of  a  coiled  spring  surrounding  it  When  it  is  desired 
to  engage  the  starting  crank  the  operator  must  force  it  back 
against  the  pressure  of  this  spring,  which  is  comparatively  light, 
however. 

Bearing  Caps— As  already  stated,  in  divided  crank  cases  the 
bearings  are  generally  formed  between  one-half  of  the  case  and 
caps  .bolted  to  same.    If  the  caps  form  the  lower  half  of  the 
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bearing  they  take  the  direct  thrust  of  the  explosion,  while  if  tbejr 
fonn  the  tipper  half  they  are  subject  to  the  force  of  inertia  of  tbe 
reciprocating  parts  only,  but  since  at  racing  speeds  this  is  snl^ 
stantially  the  same  as  the  force  of  the  explosion,  the  caps  and 
their  retaining  studs  and  bolts  must  be  the  same  in  either  cas6 
The  caps  are  held  to  the  integral  parts  of  the  bearing  hubs  bj 
either  two  or  four  bolta  or  studs,  four  being  used  if  the  bearings 
arc  relatively  long,  on  motors  of  larger  size  or  of  the  better 
grade.  The  rear  bearing  cap  in  a  motor  with  all  bearings  st^- 
ported  from  the  top  half  of  the  case,  which  has  to  carry  the 
weight  of  the  flywheel,  should  be  provided  with  four  bolt*  or 
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Fig.  201. — Crank  Bearing  Cap 
AND  Locking  Means. 


Fig,  202.— Oil  Guabo. 


studs.  The  studs  of  the  caps  should  be  made  of  such  si«  that 
their  combined  cross-sectional  area  is  equal  to  one-twelfth  ^x 
projected  surface  of  the  bearing.  As  in  the  case  of  the  cylinder 
■tud^  it  is  not  well  to  depend  upon  threads  in  the  aluminum 
and  the  studs  should  therefore  be  backed  up  by  nuts.  A  method 
lor  securing  the  nuts  of  the  cap  studs  in  place  is  illustrated  io 
Fig  201.  A  stamping  is  made  of  sheet  brass,  curved  at  the 
middle  to  the  shape  of  the  cap,  with  two  hewgonal  holes  near 
its  ends  fitting  snugly  over  the  nuts,  and  a  small  round  bola 
at  its  centre  through  which  passes  a  pin  cast  integral  with  Ac 
c^  and  which  takes  a  split  pin  that  holds  the  stamping  in  place. 
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Some  designers  provide  the  bearing  caps  with  ribs  to  help  carry 
off  the  heat  generated  by  friction  in  the  bearing. 

The  integral  part  of  the  bearing  and  its  cap  are  separated  by 
shims  when  first  assembled,  so  that  when  the  bearing  wears  it 
can  be  readjusted  by  removing  one  or  more  of  the  shims  from 
each  side  of  each  bearing.  When  the  bearing  hub  is  made  in 
halves  the  bushing  is  also  made  that  way  and  with  flanges  on 
both  ends  preventing  endwise  dislocation.  Angular  dislocation 
is  prevented  by  one  or  two  pins  through  the  cap  and  bushing, 
or  if  the  bushing  is  of  the  die  cast  type  a  pin  may  be  cast  in- 
tegral with  it,  which  enters  a  hole  into  the  cap  from  the  inside. 

The  bearing  metal  generally  used  is  some  white  brass  or 
babbitt  composition,  the  bushing  being  either  cast  of  this  com- 
position or  cast  of  bronze  and  lined  with  the  composition.  The 
bearing  bushings  are  drilled  with  oil  holes  and  oil  grooves  in  the 
usual  way. 

The  camshaft  bushings  are  cast  of  bearing  bronze,  and  if 
the  camshaft  does  not  extend  beyond  the  rear  bearing  the 
latter  is  generally  closed  at  its  outer  end,  so  that  no  oil  will  be 
lost:  through  it.  It  may  either  be  cast  "blind"  at  one  end  or  a 
piece  of  sheet  brass  may  be  soldered  over  the  end. 

Oil  Guards — To  prevent  the  loss  of  oil  through  the  front 
and  rear  crankshaft  bearings,  the  crankshaft  is  provided  with 
oil  guards  at  these  places,  as  already  explained.  These  consist 
of  collars  integral  with  the  shaft  turned  to  a  sharp  edge  from 
which  the  oil  is  flung  off  when  the  crankshaft  turns  at  consider- 
able speed.  An  annular  recess  must  be  formed  in  the  end  of  the 
bearing  hub,  as  shown  in  Fig.  202,  to  catch  the  oil  thus  flung  off 
and  return  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  crank  chamber.  If  the  end 
bearing  is  supported  by  the  upper  half  of  the  crank  chamber  the 
lower  half  is  formed  with  a  sort  of  pocket  equal  in  outside  di- 
mensions to  the  bearing  hub,  into  which  the  oil  thrown  off  by  the 
oil  guard  drops.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  half  of  the  bearing 
is  in  the  lower  half  of  the  crank  case  a  connecting  passage  must 
be  drilled  from  the  oil  guard  recess  to  the  crank  chamber 
through  a  rib  at  the  bottom  of  the  bearing  hubs.  Some  manu- 
facturers use  felt  washers  or  stufling  boxes  at  the  outer  ends 
of  bearings  to  prevent  the  egress  of  oil  and  the  ingress  of  dirt 
and  grit  Another  method  of  preventing  oil  from  working  out 
of  the  crankcase  consists  in  turning  a  circular  oil  groove  in  the 
bearing  bushing  near  its  outer  end,  in  which  any  oil  working 
toward  the  end  collects  and  whence  it  returns  to  the  case. 
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Magneto  and  Pump 
Brackets — The  magneto  is 
generally  set  on  a  bracket  cast 
integral  with  the  upper  half  of 
the  case,  suitably  strengthened 
by  ribs.  In  designing  this 
bracket  it  is  well  to  remember 
th^t  most  foreign  magnetos 
measure  45  millimeters  from 
the  base  to  the  armature  shaft 
centre  and  are  piovided  with 
four  ^-incti  dowel  holes  in  the 
base  located  at  the  comers  of 
a  square  with  SO  millimeters 
sides;  in  the  largest  models, 
now  rarely  used,  the  height  of 
the  shaft  is  50  millimeters  and 
the  dowels  are  ut  the  corners 
of  a  rectangle  measuring  50  by 
80  millimeters.  The  magneto 
is  generally  secured  in  place 
by  means  of  two  flexible  steel 
bands  anchored  to  the  bracket 
and  provided  wiOi  a  bolted  joint  between  them,  which  makes  the 
magnets  very  easy  to  remove.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  203.  The 
magnetos  are,  however,  also  provided  with  four  threaded  holes 
in  the  base  and  can  therefore  also  be  secured  to  the  bracket  by 
means  of  cap  screws. 

Uost  of  the  water  circulating  pumps  are  manufactured  by  the 
car  manufacturers  themselves, 
and  their  bases  or  supporting 
members  are  of  many  ditferent 
shapes.  Sometimes  the  same 
kind  of  bracket  is  provided  for 
the  pump  as  for  the  magneto, 
while  again  the  pump,  if  of 
the  centrifugal  type,  may  be 
provided  with  an  extension  of 
its  radial  flange  by  which  it  is 
bolted  to  a  supporting  bracket 
Fic  204.— CracT^ilririi^PEcnoM  P°™"  ^"^  P"""^^  ^'^^  "c  now 
HOLB  Covnt  of'en  fitted  to  engines. 


Fig.  203.— Magneto  Bbaceet. 
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IlMpection  Hole  Covers— Some  crank  cues  have  inspectton 
bolei  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  proTide  thdr  coven  with 
■otne  form  of  quick  acting  locking  mechanism  rather  than 
to  secnre  Uiein  in  place  bjr  machine  screwc  One  fonn  of 
■uch  locking  mechanisms  consists  merely  of  a  yoke  swivel- 
ing  on  a  stud  secured  into  the  crank  case,  whose  ends  en- 
gage between  projections  cast  near  the  centres  of  adjacent 
cover  plates.  (Fig.  204).  Another  arrangement  is  shown  in 
Fig.  205.  This  cover  is  of  rectangular  shape  and  is  held  in 
place  t^  means  of  sliding  bolts  with  tapered  ends  enga^og 
into  openings  formed  by  bent  pieces  of  steel  itrqt  riv^ed  to  the 
wan  of  the  case  on  the  inside; 


Fia  205. — Rectangular  Inspection  Hole  Cover. 

On  the  whole  very  few  automobile  motors  are  now  provided 
with  inspection  holes,  there  being  generally  little  room  on  either 
side  of  the  motor  in  a  car, 

Continuona  Web  Construction — Some  manufacturers,  par- 
ticularly those  turning  out  high-priced  cars,  cast  continuous  webs 
on  the  crank  case,  extending  between  the  frame  and  the  crank 
case  and  the  whole  length  of  the  latter,  or  between  the  front  and 
rear  supporting  arms.  The  advantage  of  these  webs  is  that 
they  prevent  road  dust  from  working  up  to  the  cylinders,  valve 
springs  and  other  motor  parts,  tending  to  keep  the  parts 
cleaner.    Fig.  206  shows  this  construction. 
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SpUih  Labrlaitioa— So  many  different  systems  of  engioe 
lobricatloii  have  been  worked  out  that  it  is  difficult  to  classify 
them.  We  may  disdnguisli,  however,  between  the  following: 
Plain  iplash;  splash  from  constant  level  troughs  with  pump 
drcnUtion ;  part  force  feed  and  part  splash ;  force  feed  without 
■plash ;   gravity   feed   without  splash. 

The  simple  splash  system  was  much  u^ed  on  earlier  models  of 
cars.  The  crank  case  contained  a  supply  of  oil  into  which  the 
connecting  rod  head  dipped  at  each  revolution  of  the  crank, 
thereby  splashing  the  oil  over  all  the  interior  parts.  As  the  oil 
worked  oat  through  the  bearings  or  past  the  pistons  the  oil  level 
in  the  crank  chamber  fell  and  the  plash  became  weaker.  When 
the  operator  considered  that  the  oil  level  had  become  too  low  he 
would  replenish  the  supply  by  either  pouring  oil  into  the  crank 
chamber  through  a  filling  hole  or  transferring  it  from  a  supply 
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tank  to  the  crank  chamber  by  means  of  a  hand  pump  provided 
for  the  purpose. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  system  are  apparenL  The  oil  level 
varied  constantly  and  so,  naturally,  did  the  rate  of  supply  of 
lubricant  to  the  bearing  surfaces.  When  the  crank  chamber  was 
replenished  with  oil  the  supply  to  the  cylinder  walls  was  generally 
excessive  and  the  motor  in  consequence  would  pour  dense  smoke 
out  through  the  muffler.  Some  makers  found  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  reduce  this  smoking,  to  provide  a  baJHe  plate  between 
the  cylinder  and  crank  chamber  with  an  opening  in  the  form  of 
•  rectangular  slot  for  tbe  connecting  rod  to  pass  through.  More- 
over, the  lubrication  required  frequent  attention  from  the  operator, 
and  if  the  latter  was  carclcs*  the  motor  could  easily  be  terioosly 
injured  through  lack  of  oil. 
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Mechanical  Oilers— Through  these  deficiencies  splash  lubri- 
cation came  into  disrepute,  and  lubrication  by  means  of  multiple 
feed  mechanical  oilers  came  into  vogue.  These  oilers  consisted 
of  prismatic  oil  reservoirs  containing  a  set  of  plunger  pumps 
forcing  the  oil  through  individual  oil  leads  to  all  the  different 
parts  requiring  lubrication.  There  was  at  least  one  pump  for 
each  lead,  and  oil  was  forced  mechanically  to  each  bearing,  in 
proportion  to  the  speed  of  the  engine.  While  this  system  was 
quite  effective,  its  complication  was  objectionable.  The  oiler 
usually  had  a  belt  drive,  which  involved  an  element  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  the  maze  of  oil  tubes  (sometimes  as  many  as  twelve) 
nmning  from  the  dashboard  along  the  side  of  the  engine,  ren- 
dered access  to  the  latter  difficult  and  gave  it  a  frail  and  non- 
mechanical  appearance.  Moreover,  there  was  an  adjustment  for 
each  feed  and  the  chances  of  mal-adjustment,  and,  consequenUy, 
of  improper  lubrication  of  some  bearing,  naturally  increased  with 
the  number  of  feeds.  It  was  felt  that  a  simpler  system  was 
needed  and  one  that  was  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  automatic 
It  was  then  that  the  pump  circulating  system  was  introduced. 

Qravity  and  Force  Feed — It  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
that  there  are  two  methods  of  feeding  oil  to  the  bearing  sur- 
faces, either  by  gravity  or  by  means  of  mechanical  pressure.  The 
latter  may  be  as  high  as  30  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  even 
higher.  When  oil  is  forced  to  the  bearings  under  considerable 
pressure  there  is  evidently  less  danger  of  it  being  squeezed  out 
by  the  pressure  on  the  bearing.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  with 
pressure  oil  feed  the  specific  pressure  on  the  bearing  can  be 
made  greater  and  the  bearing  will  last  longer  than  with  gravity 
feed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pressure  feed  system  is  more 
expensive  to  install  and  also  somewhat  less  economical  of  oiL 
This  system  is  best  adapted  for  motors  which  are  required  to 
work  at  or  near  their  full  load  capacity  for  long  periods  at 
a  time. 

The  oil  may  also  be  fed  to  the  bearing  surfaces  by  gaseous 
pressure  derived  either  from  the  engine  exhaust  or  an  air  pump. 
This  system  enjoyed  some  popularity  about  the  same  time  that 
mechanical  lubricators  were  in  vogue,  but  is  not  much  used  now. 

Force  Feed  Non-Splash  System — In  this  system  oil  is  drawn 
from  a  reservoir,  generally  located  at  the  bottom  of  the  crank 
case  by  means  of  a  pump  and  is  forced  to  the  main  bearings 
of  the  crankshaft.  A  branch  from  the  oil  delivery  pipe  leads  to 
the  dash,  where  it  connects  to  an  oil  gauge  indicating  the  pres- 
sure acting  upon  the  oil.    After  leaving  the  pump  the  oil  may 
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either  pass  through  a  distributor  which  connects  the  pump  suc- 
cessively with  each  of  the  main  bearings,  or  it  may  divide  be- 
tween leads  to  the  individual  bearings  which  are  connected  in 
parallel  with  low  pressure  system.  The  latter  arrangement  is 
probably  not  quite  as  dependable  as  that  in  which  a  distributor 
is  used,  for  the  reason  that  if  one  of  the  leads  should  become 
clogged  up  all  the  oil  would  pass  through  the  remaining  leads 
and  the  obstruction  might  not  be  dislodged.  A  pressure  regu- 
lator in  the  form  of  a  by-pass  valve  is  connected  to  the  delivery 
side  of  the  pump. 

In  bearings  carrying  a  uniform  or  nearly  uniform  load  it  is  the 
rule  to  feed  the  oil  to  the  side  opposite  to  where  the  pressure 

comes.   In  the  crankshaft,  crank  pin  and  piston  ^ 

pin  bearings  of  a  gasoline  motor  the  pressure 
constantly  changes  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  matter  whether  oil 
is  fed  to  the  under  or  the  upper  side,  both 
methods  being  successfuly  employed. 

The  oil  passes  to  the  main  bearings  through 
oil  tubes  and  passages  drilled  in  the  crank 
chamber  wall.  The  bearing  bushing  is  also 
provided  with  a  drill  hole  from  which  radiate 
the  oil  grooves.  A  radial  hole  in  the  crank- 
shaft registers  with  the  hole  in  the  bushing 
once  every  revolution  of  the  crankshaft  and 
allows  oil  to  enter  the  drilled  passage  in  the 
crankshaft  A  groove  may  be  cut  in  the  bear- 
ing part  way  around  the  circumference  to  keep 

the  oil  passage  in  the  crankshaft  open  for  a     p     207 Oil 

longer  time.    In  drilling  the  crankshaft,  some  t^j^-   -q   PiawMf 
manufacturers  provide  oil  pasages  only  from  p^ 

each  of  the  main  bearings  to  the  adjacent 
crank  pin  bearings,  while  others  drill  the  crankshaft  from  end  to 
end,  so  that  in  case  the  oil  lead  to  one  of  the  main  bearings 
should  become  obstructed  oil  would  be  fed  to  that  bearing 
and  the  adjacent  crank  pin  bearings  through  the  other  leads. 
The  oil  is  carried  outward  to  the  crank  pin  bearings  by  centrif- 
ugal force,  in  addition  to  the  pump  pressure  acting  upon  it. 
The  piston  pin  bearing,  which  is  one  of  the  most  difHcult  bear- 
ings to  lubricate  satisfactorily,  is  supplied  with  oil  from  the 
crank  pin  bearing  through  a  hole  drilled  through  the  centre  of  the 
connecting  rod  or  through  a  tube  passing  up  alongside  the  con- 
necting rod  or  through  a  hollow  connecting  rod.    (See  Fig.  207.) 

In  this  system  oil  is  ted  at  a  comparatively  fast  rate  and  a  good 
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deal  of  oil  works  through  the  bearings  and  is  thrown  off  the 
crank  arms,  etc,  onto  the  interior  cylinder,  piston  and  crank 
chamber  walls.  This  oil  is  depended  upon  to  lubricate  the  cylin- 
der, the  camshaft  bearings,  the  interior  members  of  the  valve 
gear,  etc.  All  of  the  oil  thus  thrown  off, '  except  that  which 
reaches  the  flame  swept  surfaces  of  the  cylinder  wall  and  is 
burned,  returns  to  the  bottom  of  the  crank  case  and  collects  in 
the  oil  reservoir,  from  which  it  is  drawn  by  the  pump.  At  the 
pump  inlet  there  is  a  strainer  which  separates  all  metal  dust 
or  particles  of  dirt  from  the  oil  before  it  is  recirculated.  The 
Marmon  oiling  system,  illustrated  in  Fig.  208,  is  of  this  type. 

The  above  described  system  is  the  extreme  mechanical  system 
in  which  the  largest  number  of  parts  receive  their  lubricant  di- 
rectly by  mechanical  pressure.  From  it  can  be  evolved  a  num- 
ber of  other  systems  by  increasing  the  number  of  bearings  oiled 
by  the  oil  spray  and  correspondingly  reducing  those  oiled  by 
force  feed.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  piston  pin  bearings  may  be 
oiled  by  means  of  the  spray  by  providing  the  small  end  of  the 
connecting  rod  with  oil  pockets  on  top,  as  described  in  connec- 
tion with  the  connecting  rod.  Then,  instead  of  feeding  the  oil 
from  the  crankshaft  main  bearings  to  the  crank  pin  bearings 
through  oil  ducts  all  the  way,  the  oil  working  through  the  main 
bearings  at  their  inner  ends  may  be  caught  in  oil  rings,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  209,  and  from  these  conducted  through  diagonal  holes  to 
the  crank  pin  bearing  surfaces.  Such  a  diagonal  hole,  by  the 
way,  is  not  as  objectionable  as  a  radial  hole,  since  a  radial  hole 
considerably  reduces  the  amount  of  stock  at  a  certain  section — 
and  that  usually  at  the  point  of  maximum  stress — thus  tending 
to  concentrate  the  strain  and  considerably  weakening  the  shaft. 
In  the  case  of  crankshafts  for  engines  of  short  stroke  as  com- 
pared with  the  bore  it  is  possible  to  drill  inclined  holes  through 
the  crankshaft  main  bearing  crank  arm  and  crank  pin,  thus 
largely  reducing  this  weakening  effect  and  at  the  same  time  doing 
away  with  plugged  holes,  which  are  apt  to  develop  leaks. 

PrMture  Regulator.— With  all  force  feed  aystems  there  is 
provided  a  pressure  regulator  which  automatically  keeps  the 
pressure  of  feed  constant,  and  can  be  set  for  different  pres- 
sures. It  consists  of  a  spring-loaded  valve  in  a  bypass  pas- 
sage ftom  the  delivery  side  of  the  pump  to  the  suction  side. 
When  the  oil  pressure  ezceeda  that  for  which  the  valve  Is 
set  the  latter  opens  and  allows  some  of  the  oil  to  return  to 
the  pump  tnlet  or  to  the  sump,  thereby  relieving  the  pres- 
snre  In  the  system.   Under  certain  conditions  when  the  engine 
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Is  new  or  has  had  Ita  bearings  refittad  It  Is  deslrabl«  to  nm 
wltb  a  blgber  preasure  oa  the  oil.  and  this  can  be  had  br 
adjusting  the  regulator.  In  tha  eut  of  the  Mannon  sysUm 
the  regulator  Is  shown  fitted  to  the  pump.  Hand  bypass 
valves  are  sometlinea  tiaed  in  connection  wltb  circulating 
Qtlash  srstams,  to  be  closed  while  the  bearings  are  a  tight 
fit,  and  to  be  opened  when  they  sre  worn  In.  If  no  audi 
regulators  were  provided  the  engines  would  overall  under 
certain  conditions  and  conseqneDtly  smoke. 

Oravlty  Feed  Non>Splash  System— In  the  gravity  feed  non- 
splaah  system  an  oil  reservoir  is  carried  somewhere  under  the 
engine  hood,  generally  near  the  cylinders,  so  that  the  oil  will  be 
kept  in  its  normal  state  of  fluidity  in  extremely  cold  weather  t^ 
the  heat  radiated  by  the  cylinders.  The  reservoir  or  tank  may  be 
placed  slightly  above  the  i^linder  heads  and  oil  fed  from  it  by 


gravity  to  each  of  the  crankshaft  bearings  through  oil  tubes  and 
holes  drilled  in  the  crank  case  walL  From  the  main  bearings 
the  oil  flows  throuij^  the  hollow  crankshaft  to  the  crankpin 
bearings,  and  possibly  through  tubes  to  the  piston  pin  bearings^ 
the  rest  of  the  bearings  being  lubricated  by  the  spray.  This  sys- 
tem is  now  obsolete. 

Circulating  Splash  Syatem — At  the  present  time  the  most 
popular  method  of  engine  lubrication  is  by  the  circulating  splash 
system.  The  oil  is  carried  in  a  sump  or  an  oil  well  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  crank  case  from  which  it  is  drawn  by  the  pump 
and  forced  through  a  circulation  indicator  on  the  dash  to  the 
crankshaft  main  bearings,  and  sometimes  also  to  the  cam  gear 
compartment    The  oil  working  through  the  main  bearings  drains 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  crank  case,  which  is  formed  with 
troughs  into  which  splashers  on  the  connecting  rod  heads  dip 
at  each  revolution  of  the  crankshaft.  The  oil  level  in  the 
troughs  is  kept  constant  by  means  of  overflow  slandpipes  or 
holes  in  the  side  wall  of  the  case  through  which  the  excess  oil 
drains  ofi  to  the  sump  or  oil  well  below.  In  the  system  shown  in 
Fig.  210  the  oil  is  forced  by  the  pump  into  an  oil  passage  formed 
in  the  top  wall  of  the  crank  chamber  and  running  the  entire  length 
thereof.  From  this  main  oil  passage  the  oil  is  conducted  througfa 
tliort  tubes  to  the  crankshaft  main  bearings,  the  cam  gear  hons- 
mg  and  the  central  camshaft  bearing.    The  tube  leading  to  the 


Fte.  210.— Constant  Level  Splash  Ctrculatinc  Systek. 

rear  main  bearing  leads  through  the  indicator  on  the  dash.  It 
wiD  be  observed  that  all  of  the  bearings  are  provided  with  splash 
pockets,  so  that  lubrication  would  not  ceaie  even  if  the  pump 
should  foil  to  woik.  Instead  of  to  the  main  bearings,  the  oH 
may  be  fed  directly  to  the  oil  troughs  or  to  both  the  bearings 
and  the  troughs. 

One  of  the  difficutdea  with  the  splash  systems  in  the  past  has 
been  to  prevent  excessive  lubrication  of  the  cylinder  walla  and 
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coueqtieiit  amoking  of  the  motor.  Tbat  is,  if  the  oil  level  it 
ttrried  laffidently  high  to  insure  that  all  of  the  bearinss  receive 
u  adequate  supply  of  oil  the  cylinder  walls  will  receive  an  ez- 
ceuive  amount,  with  the  result  that  the  motor  will  smoke.  This 
it  has  been  attempted  to  remedy  in  the  past  by  means  of  baffle 
plates  between  the  cylinders  and  crank  case  and  by  means  cf 
scraper  rings  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  piston  which  are  designed 
to  scrape  oS  a  portion  of  the  oil  thrown  onto  the  cylinder  wallt. 
Tbt  tnmble  ba*  been  grestly  reduced  since  it  has  become  cns- 


Flc  211— Constant  Level  Aia  Displacement  Systxh. 


tooui;  to  grind  both  cylinders  and  pistons,  which  gives  a  better 
fit  and  does  not  allow  the  oil  to  get  by  the  piston  so  easily. 
Some  manufacturers  cut  one  or  two  oil  grooves  in  the  wall  of 
the  piston,  with  the  upper  side  perpendicular  to  the  cylinder  axis. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  groove  scrapes  the  oil  from  the  cylinder 
wall,  and  the  oil  collecting  in  the  groove  returns  throu^  holes 
drilled  through  the  piston  wall  to  the  crank  chamber. 

Poinp  Feed  «nd  Splash  Syatem — Some  manufacturers,  in- 
stead of  carrying  the  supply  of  oil  in  an  oil  well,  carry  it  in  a 
tank  placed  near  the  cylinders  from  which  oil  is  pumped  into 
the  separate  compartments  of  the  crank  chamber  at  the  rate  it  is 
consumed  by  the  motor.  The  rate  of  feed  of  the  pump  or  pumps 
is  adjustable.    This,  therefore,  is  a  splash  non-circulating  system. 

Air  Displacement  Conitaat  Level  System — In  another 
■ystem  oil  is  carried  in  a  reservoir  at  the  side  of  the  crank  case 
and  cast  integral  therewith.  From  the  bottom  of  this  reservoir 
lead  two  downwardly  inclined  pipes  into  the  crank  chamber 
cconpartmeDts,  with  their  mouths  at  the  height  at  which  it  is 
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desired  to  carry  the  oil  level  in  these  compartments.  The  oil 
reservoir  is  air  tight,  and  when  the  mouths  of  the  two  pipes  are 
covered  with  oil  (that  is,  when  the  oil  in  the  crank  chamber 
stands  at  the  proper  level)  the  reservoir  is  ''air  botmd"  and  no 
oil  can  flow  into  the  crank  case.  When,  however,  the  oil  level 
sinks  below  the  mouths  of  the  tubes,  air  bubbles  will  rise  through 
the  tubes  to  the  top  of  the  reservoir  and  an  equivalent  amount 
of  oil  will  flow  into  the  crank  chamber,  imtil  the  mouths  of  the 
tubes  are  again  covered  with  oil.  The  amount  of  oil  in  the 
reservoir  is  indicated  by  a  gauge  glass  at  one  comer  of  it  Along- 
side of  this  gauge  glass  there  is  a  standpipe  from  the  bottom  of 
which  the  oil  flows  to  the  crank  chamber.  The  opening  at  the 
bottom  of  the  standpipe  is  controlled  by  a  spring  pressed  poppet 
valve  which  is  normally  held  open  by  the  filler  cap  at  the  top  of 
the  standpipe  and  closes  automatically  when  the  cap  is  removed, 
so  no  oil  will  run  out    This  system  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  211. 

Automatic  Circulation  in  Crank  Chamber — ^Instead  of 
providing  a  separate  feed  to  each  compartment  of  the  crank 
chamber,  some  manufacturers  endeavor  to  keep  the  splash  level 
in  the  different  compartments  substantially  constant  by  means 
of  a  system  of  internal  circulation.  Oil  from  the  sump  is 
pumped  through  a  sight  feed  on  the  dash  into  one  of  the  crank 
case  compartments,  say  the  front  one.  It  is  splashed  around  by 
the  crank  in  this  compartment,  and  the  spray  draining  back  down 
the  waUs  of  the  compartment  is  caught  in  inclined  troughs  or 
gutters  on  the  walls  and  conducted  into  the  compartment  directly 
in  the  rear.  There  it  is  splashed  over  the  walls  again,  and 
again  collected  in  an  inclined  trough  and  conveyed  to  the  com- 
partment in  the  rear.  From  the  rearmost  compartment  of  the 
crank  case  it  is  conducted  into  the  sump,  whence  it  is  recircu- 
lated by  a  pump  through  an  indicator.  In  a  system  employed  by 
the  Hupp  Motor  Car  Company  for  a  number  of  years,  the  oil 
circulated  in  the  crank  case  in  the  manner  described  above,  but 
a  pump  was  dispensed  with,  the  oil  finally  collecting  in  the  fly- 
wheel housing  where  it  was  picked  up  by  the  revolving  flsrwheel 
from  which  it  was  thrown  off  by  centrifugal  force  and  some  of 
it  caught  in  the  mouth  of  a  passage  leading  to  the  front  com- 
partment The  method  of  internal  circulation  by  means  of  oil 
gutters  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  212. 

Manufacturers  of  two  cycle  motors  drawing  their  fuel  charge 
through  the  crank  chamber  sometimes  lubricate  them  t^  mixing 
oil  with  the  fuel  in  the  proportion  of  1 :20. 

Gear  Oil  Pumpa— A  rather  extensively  used  type  of  oil 
circulating  pump  is  the  gear  pump.  This  consists  of  a  casing  in 
which  fit  snugly  two  spur  gears,  one  driven  by  means  of  its  shaft 
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J  id  the  other  by  meshing  with  the  former.  The  oil  enters  the 
\ousing  on  the  side  on  which  the  meshing  teeth  separate  and  fills 
the  spaces  between  adjacent  teeth  and  the  wall  of  the  housing. 
It  is  thus  carried  around  with  the  teeth  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  housing  and  leaves  through  an  opening  there.  As  there  is  ex- 
ceedingly little  pressure  on  the  teeth  of  the  gears,  and  as  they 
run  constantly  in  an  oil  bath  the  wear  is  almost  nil. 

A  good  rule  in  regard  to  rate  of  circulation  in  circulating 
splash  systems  is  to  provide  for  the  delivery  per  minute  of  25 


cubic  inches  of  oil  per  square  inch  of  projected  bearing  surface 
supplied  directly,  at  the  maximum  speed  of  the  motor.  If  the 
motor  is  provided  with  ball  bearings  and  has  splash  lubrication 
the  oil  may  be  circulated  at  the  rate  of  15  cubic  inches  per  minute 
ler  horse  power  at  normal  engine  speed.  Suppose  a  3^  x  5  inch 
motor  having  z  l}i  inch  crankshaft  with  three  main  bearings  of 
\n  aggregate  length  of  9%  inches.  The  total  projected  bearing 
ITT  face  then  is 
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9K  X  IM  =  16  square  inches, 
and  the  pump  should  move 

16  X  25  =  400  cubic  inches  per  minute 
at  a  speed  of,  say,  1,800  r.  p.  m. 

The  delivery  of  oil  by  a  gear  pump  may  be  calculated  as  fol- 
lows:   Let  d  be  the  pitch  diameter  of  one  of  the  gears,  p  the 

2 
diametral  pitch,  h  the  height  of  the  teeth  (=  — ),  /  the  face  width 

P 
of  the  gears,  and  n  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  (which 

is  generally  equal  to  one-half  the  revolutions  of  the  crankshaft). 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  are  equal  in 

volume  to  the  teeth.    The  total  volume  of  the  annulus  comprising 

the  teeth  and  the  spaces  is 

J(  J  +  hy-^(d^hy'^jf  =  irdh  i 

The  amount  of  oil  transferred  from  one  side  of  the  housing 
to  the  other  by  one  gear  in  one  revolution  is  evidently  half  this, 
and  the  two  gears  together  transfer  a  quantity  of  oil  which  is 
represented  by  the  above  expression.  This  is  the  theoretical  de- 
livery. The  actual  delivery  is  somewhat  less,  owing  to  leakage 
over  the  ends  of  the  gears  and  between  the  meshing  teeth,  but 
in  calculating  the  required  size  of  pump  the  theoretical  delivery 
can  be  used  as  a  basis. 

Substituting  ^f or  h  and  inserting  n,  the  number  of  revolutions 

of  the  pump  gears  per  minute,  we  have  for  the  quantity  of  oil 

delivered : 

2'^dfn 
Q  = cubic  inches  per  minute (93) 

P 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  delivery  is  inversely  proportional  to 

the  pitch  number,  hence  a  relatively  small  pitch  number  should 
be  chosen. 

If  for  the  pump  for  our  3f^  x  5  inch  motor  we  choose  a  pitch 
of  8  and  a  pitch  diameter  of  1^  inches  (10  teeth  gears),  then  at 
900  revolutions  per  minute  the  oil  delivery  will  be 

2  X  3.14  X  1^  X  900  /     ^  , 

8 =^'- 

and  since  400  cubic  inches  is  required  we  have 
5  884/ =  400 

o84 
Feeding  a  liberal  amount  of  oil  to  the  bearings  is  desirable,  be- 
cause the  oil,  in  addition  to  acting  as  a  lubricant,  serves  to  carry 
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ofi  the  beat  generated  bjr  frictioD  in  the  bearing,  uid  thai  tends 
to  prevent  orerfaeattng. 

A  design  of  gear  pump  for  drculating  the  oil  ii  ibowa  in  H^ 
213.  The  pump  consists  of  the  housing,  the  cover  and  the  two 
gears.  The  shaft  through  which  the  pump  receives  its  motioa 
octemfB  through  its  bearing,  and  leakage  of  oil  is  prevented  bj 
means  of  a  stuffing  box.  The  idling  gear  revolves  on  a  stud  le- 
otred  into  a  blind  bub  formed  on  the  housing.  The  inlet  and 
outlet  osienings  are  on  opposite  sides.  Gear  pumps  have  compara- 
tivelT  little  sucti<n)  power,  and  for  tiiis  reason  are  generallj 


Pig.  213.— Geak  Type  of  Pump.     Fig.  214.— Slidwg  Vane  Pump. 


placed  at  the  side  of  the  oil  well  so  that  the  oil  flows  into  them 
by  gravity. 

German  designers  often  provide  double  gear  pumps,  there  being 
one  set  of  gears  on  each  side  of  the  bearings.  One  set  of  gears 
is  of  about  half  the  width  of  face  as  the  other,  the  smaller  pump 
delivering  oil  to  the  circulation  indicator  and  the  larger  one  to 
the  distributor.  The  arrangeoient  has  the  advantage  that  the 
bearings  are  nearly  symmetrically  loaded,  but  its  complicatioa  la 
against  it,  and  the  indications  of  the  circulation  indicator  are 
hardly  as  reliable  as  when  the  oil  delivered  bf  the  ptunp  which 
supplies  the  bearings  flows  through  the  indicator. 

Sliding  Vane  Pump— This  type  of  pump  <]F1g.  214),  which 
is  used  to  a  small  extent  for  circulating  the  labricating  oil,  con- 
sists of  a  cylindrical  chamber  in  which  is  located  a  disc  oi  a 
thickness  equal  to  the  internal  height  of  the  chamber  but  of 
smaller  diameter.  The  disc  is  located  eccentrically  with  respect 
to  the  chamber,  and  is  cut  with  a  diametral  slot  dividing  it  into 
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halrct,  in  which  slot  ue  located  two  alidinK  vanes  which  are 
preued  apart  by  a  flat  spring  bctweai  them.    It  is  apparent  that 
the  volume  of  liquid  moved  by  inch  a  pump  per  revolution  is 
substantially     equal 
to  the  difference  be- 
tween   the    volume 
of   the  putnp  chamb 
of  the  disc  within  it. 
ings  of  gear  and  slid 
pumps  are  made  of  b) 
rotating  parts  of    st 
gears  may  be  of  cast 
Planger      Pnmp- 
plonger  pumps  have  o 
tensive  use  for  drcah 
some    being    placed 
crank     chandwr     am 
directly  from  the  cam 
may  be    (and  occasi 
actuated    by  one    ol 
cam,  but  it  is  bettei 
an  eccentric  on  the  r 
the     purpose,     wbid 
smoother   action.     B 
Fig.  215,  A    is  the 
pump  barrel,   made 
of      brass      tul»ng,2 
which    is    inserted 
into  the  crank  cham- 
ber     from      below 
and  is  held  by  means 
of  rings  cast  on  the 

crank  chamber  waa       Fig.  21S.— Plumceb  On.  Pomp  nr 
Within  the  barrel^  Crank  Chaxskk. 

is   the   plunger   B, 

whidi  is  drilled  out  at  its  lower  end  to  receive  the  coiled  spring 
C  At  the  bottom  of  the  pump  barrel  is  located  a  ball  valve  D. 
The  spring  rests  upon  the  valve  housing  and  forces  the  plunger 
against  the  eccentric  £  on  the  camshaft  As  the  plunger  moves 
upward  the  space  to  which  the  spring  is  located  increases  in 
volume  and  oil  enters  it  through  the  ball  valv&  When  the 
plunger  is  next  moved  down  by  the  eccentric  the  ball  valve 
closes  and  oil  is  forced  through  the  drill  hole  i'  in  the  plunger, 
the  space  formed  by  the  flat  on  the  plunger,  and  out  tiurougfa  the 
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check  nlvt  C  at  the  delivery  opening.  The  deliverr  per  tUoke 
it,  of  course,  eqaal  to  the  change  in  Tolume  of  the  •pring 
chamber. 

A  almpler,  and  «sp«clall7'  mach  more  acceaalble  plunger 
pump,  to  ahown  In  Fig.  216.  It  Ib  operated  br  an  eccentric 
on  the  camshaft,  the  same  u  the  prerloualy  described  de- 
sign, but  Instead  of  being  located  Inside  the  crank  chamber 
It  la  bolted  to  the  aide  of  same.  The  plunger  A  is  drilled 
out  from  one  end.  and  a  colled  spring,  B,  Is  Inserted  In  it, 
which  holds  the  plunger  against  the  eceentrlc    As  tlie  plon- 


FiG.  216.— PLUKcnt  Oil  Puhp  Bolico  m  Ovtside  or  CbASK 
Cbahbel 

ger  moTOfl  toward  Uie  camshaft,  oil  Is  drawn  In  through  the 
ball  check  valve  O,  and  during  the  return  stroke  of  the 
plnnger  It  Is  forced  through  the  delivery  check  valve  D,  and 
out  through  the  delivery  paasage  E.  Elzlgencles  of  manu- 
facture make  It  necessary  to  make  the  delivery  check  valve 
much  larger  than  the  suction  check  valve,  and  to  insure  QUlck 
dosing  of  the  delivery  valve  It  is  provided  with  a  spring. 
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Oil  Stralnen— The  oil  drawn  in  by  the  piunp  matt  be 
■trained,  so  that  any  metal  dust  worn  oflf  the  bearings  may  be 
separated  from  it,  becaase  if  this  metal  dust  should  get  into  the 
bearings  it  would  start  catting.  The  strainer  should  be  nude  of 
brass  wire  gauze  of  about  i6  meshes  to  the  inch,  of  such  form 
that  it  can  be  easily  removed  for  cleaning.  It  is  also  well  to 
remember  that  as  the  oil  becomes  dirty  it  will  clog  up  some  of 
the  meshes,  and  in  order  that  the  flow  of  oil  tbrouf^  the  strainer 


Fig.  217. — Combined  Straineb, 
OvER?LOW  Pipe  amd  Dbaik. 


Fig.  218.~Wibe  Screen  Cyiin- 
DES  Oil  Sikaineb. 


may  not  be  appreciably  impeded  it  Should  be  made  of  large  area. 
One  design  of  combined  drain,  strainer  and  ove^ow  pipe  is 
shown  in  Fig.  217.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylindrical 
casing  screwing  into  the  bottom  wall  of  the  crank  chamber, 
which  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  wire  gauze.  The  joint  in  the 
bottom  of  the  oil  well  is  rendered  oiltight  by  means  of  a  gasket 
under  the  flange  of  the  strainer. 

Frequently  the  strainer  is  made  funnel  ^aped,  with  the  edge 
of  the  big  end  flared  outwardly,  and  is  inaerted  into  the  oil 
well  through  the  opening  over  which  the  pump  is  bolted.  Stil! 
another  design  of  strainer  is  shown  in  Fig.  218.  In  this  case  a 
gauze  drum  extends  horizontally  through  the  oil  well,  one  end 
fitting  against  a  tapered  seat  at  the  outlet  to  the  pump  and  the 
other  end  being  pressed  against  by  a  large  plug  closing  the  open- 
ing through  which  the  strainer  is  inserted. 

Oil  Level  Qauge — When  the  supply  of  oil  is  carried  in  an 
oil  well  at  the  bottom  of  the  crank  case  some  means  must  be 
provided  to  enable  the  operator  to  determine  quickly  how  much 
oil  remains  in  the  well.  Some  manufacturers  merely  provide 
two  try  cocks  in  the  side  of  the  oil  reservoir,  one  of  which  ia 
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placed  at  the  lowest  level 
which  the  oil  should  be  allowed 
to  reach.  Others  place  a  "bull's- 
eye"  or  glass  disc  in  the  side  of 
the  well  This  is  not  very  satis- 
factory,  since  the  oil  quickly  ac- 
cumulates dirt,  which  settles  on 
the  glass  and  makes  it  practically 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  oil 
level 

The  most' satisfactory  form  of 
level  gauge  is  a  float  in  a  float 
chamber  communicating  with  the 
oil  well,  as  shown  in  Fig.  219. 
The  float  is  provided  with  a 
stem,  which  extends  up  into  a 
glass  tube  at  the  side  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  crank  cham- 
ber, with  a  black  ball  on  top» 
which,  in  connection  with  scale 
marks  on  the  glass,  gives  an  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  height  of  the 
oil  in  the  well  Instead  of  bolt- 
ing the  float  chamber  to  the  oil 
well  it  is  sometimes  cast  integral 
with  the  lower  half  of  the  crank 
case,  while  again  the  float 
may  be  placed  in  the  oil  well 
itself. 

Circulation  Indicator— A  Fie.  219.— Oil  Level  Indicatoe. 
continuous  supply  of  lubricant  to 

its  bearing  surfaces  is  almost  as  essential  to  the  proper  opera- 
tion of  a  gasoline  motor  as  breathing  is  to  the  sustenance  of 
human  life.  If  the  oil  feed  stops  it  is  usually  only  a  short 
time  until  destructive  heating  and  cutting  of  the  bearings  begins^ 
and  there  should,  therefore,  be  some  device  constantly  indicate 
Ing  to  the  driver  that  the  oil  is  being  fed  properly.  If  oil  is 
supplied  to  the  bearings  under  pressure  a  pressure  gauge  or  in- 
dicator  on  the  dash  will  serve  the  purpose,  since  the  oil  feed 
could  only  stop  if  the  pump  should  cease  to  work  or  an  oil 
lead  should  break,  in  either  of  which-  cases  the  pressure  in  the 
system  would  become  niL 

In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  circulating  systems  the  general 
practice  is  to  carry  either  all  the  oil  or  that  fed  to  one  bearing 
or  one  crank  case  compartment,  to  the  dashboard,  where  it 
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I»asses  through  a  circulation  indicator. 
The  most  familiar  form  of  drcula- 
tioA  indicator  is  of  the  fountain 
type,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  220.  It 
consists  of  a  brass  base  bolted  to 
the  dash,  in  which  there  are  two 
oil  channels  with  threaded  connec- 
tions in  front  of  the  dash.  The  oil 
channels  open  on  the  top  side  of  the 
base,  and  one,  the  inlet  channel,  is 
provided  with  a  short  standpipe,  the 
top  end  of  which  is  curved  in  a  half 
drde,  so  that  it  discharges  down- 
wardly. On  the  base  rests  a  glass 
cylinder  with  a  brass  cap  which  is 
screwed  to  a  threaded  projection  of 
the  standpipe  at  the  centre  of  the 
glass  cylinder.  When  the  oil  is  cir- 
culating it  gushes  from  the  stand- 
pipe. 

Oil  Distributor— The  oil  dis- 
tributor used  in  some  motor  lubri- 
cating systems,  and  which  is  some- 
times combined  with  the  pump,  con- 
sists of  a  housing  in  which  rotates 
a  disc  with  an  oil  channel  in  one 
face  which  places  a  central  opening 
in  the  cover  through  which  the  oil 
arrives,  in  communication  successively 
with  delivery  openings  arranged  concentrically.  Fig.  221  shows 
the  construction.  The  oil  ports  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
passage  through  the  distributor  is  never  closed.  If  some  of  the 
bearings  supplied  by  the  distributor  require  more  oil  than  others 
this  can  easily  be  arranged  for  by  making  the  outlet  ports  so  as 
to  extend  over  different  angles.  The  oil  distributor  must  be 
driven  from  the  engine. 

Filling  Holes  and  Drain  Pings— Oil  is  generally  poured 
into  the  crank  chamber  through  the  breather  tubes.  The  or- 
dinary design  of  breather  tube,  however,  does  not  admit  of 
pouring  the  oil  in  rapidly,  and  for  this  reason  breather  tubes 
are  now  sometimes  made  funnel  shaped  with  a  hinged  cover,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  222.  The  cover  is  provided  with  a  wire  screen 
through  which  the  motor  'breathes." 


Fia  220.— CiBCULATioN 
Indicatok. 
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Fig.  221.— On.  Distbibutck. 


Drain  plugs  or  cocks  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  die 
oil  well  so  as  to  permit  of  draining  off  all  oil  after  it  has  be- 
come contaminated.  Provisions  shotdd  also  be  made  for  drain- 
ing the  splash  chambers,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  bot- 
tom of  the  oil  well  and  splash  chambers  slope  slightly  toward 
the  drain  plug.  All  cocks  fitted  to  the  bottom  of  automobile 
motors  should  be  so  arranged  that  they  arc  closed  when  the 
handle  points  downward,  so  they 
cannot  possibly  jar  open. 

Size  of  Oil  Condnlta— The  oil  I 
pipes  and  conduits  in  circulating)^ 
systems   are    frequently  made  of 
inadequate  size,  which  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  systems 
where  oil  is  fed  as  it  is  consumed 
the  rate  of  feed  is  very  slow,  and^ 
very    small    tubes    are    therefore 
used ;  so  engineers  have  come  to 
consider  very  small  tubes  adequate 
for  conveying  oil.    In  circulating 
systems  the  rate  of  flow  through 
the  tubes,  based  on  the  theoret- 
ical delivery  of  the  pump,  should       Fic.  222. — Oil  FnxER 
not  exceed  200  feet  per  minute,  Hole  and  Cap. 

and  conduits  formed  in  the  crank  case  should  preferably  be 
larger.  All  oil  holes  from  pockets  to  bearings  should  also  be 
of  large  size,  because  there  is  no  pressare  on  the  oil  canght  in 
the  pockets,  and  when  it  is  cold  it  does  not  flow  easily  throng 
small  holes. 
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Lubrication  of  V  Engines. — ^Wlth  V  type  engines  splash 
lubrication  Is  Impracticable  because  one  set  of  cylinders  would 
reoelye  much  more  oil  than  the  other,  and  either  one  set 
would  smoke  or  the  other  run  dry.  Cylinders  may,  of  course, 
be  lubricated  by  the  oil  working  out  from  the  ends  of  the 
connecting  rod  bearings,  as  this  Is  thrown  equally  In  all  di- 
rections. This  spray  may  also  be  depended  on  for  lubricat- 
ing the  piston  pin  and  camshaft  bearings,  which  In  that  case 
are  provided  with  pockets,  but  some  designers  prefer  to 
conduct  oil  to  all  these  bearings  through  tubes  or  passages. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  trough-splash  lubrication  cannot  be 
used  on  V  motors  there  is  no  difference  between  the  lubrica- 
tion systems  of  these  and  vertical  motors,  respectively. 

In  all  pump-operated  systems  the  rate  of  circulation  or  the 
oil  pressure  Increases  with  the  engine  speed.  It  Is  held  by 
some  engineers  that  the  rate  of  oil  feed  should  also  Increase 
with  the  load  on  the  engine.  This  theory  was  first  pro- 
pounded and  acted  on  by  the  various  licensees  under  the 
Knight  sleeve  valve  engine  patent,  who  use  splash  troughs 
under  the  connecting  rod  heads  which  are  raised  and  lowered 
through  connection  with  the  throttle  lever.  This  arrange- 
ment Is  Illustrated  in  the  chapter  on  these  engines.  Recently 
some  makers  of  poppet  valve  engines  have  adopted  a  similar 
method  of  lubrication  control.  Thus  In  the  Hudson  engine, 
which  Is  fitted  with  a  horlasontal  plunger  type  oil  pump,  op- 
erated by  an  eccentric  off  the  camshaft,  a  control  eccentric 
Is  provided  which  Is  connected  to  the  throttle  lever  and  lim- 
its the  stroke  of  the  plunger  toward  the  camshaft 

With  splash  systems  the  difficulty  Is  encountered  that  when 
a  car  mounts  a  grade  the  rear  wall  of  the  splash  troughs, 
which  then  determines  the  oil  level  in  the  troughs,  is  lowered 
relative  to  the  lowest  position  of  the  oil  splashers,  with  the 
result  that  less  oil  Is  splashed  Just  when  more  is  wanted. 
This  can  be  prevented  by  determining  the  oil  level  by  a  stand- 
pipe  near  the  forward  wall  of  each  trough  and  making  the 
walls  somewhat  higher  than  the  standpipe,  or  by  making  the 
rear  wall  higher  than  the  forward  one. 

Manufacture  of  Crank  Cases — One  of  the  first  operations 
on  the  castings  of  a  divided  crank  case  is  to  face  oil  the  surfaces 
for  the  joints  between  the  crank  case  and  the  cylinders  and  be- 
tween the  several  parts  of  the  crank  case.  Owing  to  the  way 
these  surfaces  are  spread  out,  particularly  the  surfaces  at  the  joint 
between  the  halves,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  castings  are  of  alu- 
minum, an  easy  cutting  metal,  these  operations  are  preferably  per- 
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Fig.  223.— Finishing  Top  Face  of  Crank  Case  i 
MiLUNC  Macbine. 
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formed  in  a  milling  machine.  Fig.  223  shows  a  crank  case  being 
machined  in  a  Cincinnati  vertical  milling  machine.  The  catter  is 
15  inches  in  diameter  and  runs  at  224  r.  p.  m.,  using  a  feed  of 
ao  inches  per  minute.  From  H  inch  to  A  inch  of  metal  is  re- 
moved in  the  roughing  cut,  and  the  finishing  cut  is  about  0.010 
inch  deep.  The  work  is  done  by  first  feeding  across  the  piece  to 
roug^  it  off,  then  reversing  the  feed  and  coming  back  at  the 
same  rate  for  the  finishing  cut  The  table  is,  of  course,  raised  the 
aoio  inch  after  the  roughing  cut  has  been  taken  and  before  the 
machine  is  reversed  for  the  finishing  cut  The  surfaces  produced 
are  flat  under  a  straight  edge  within  0.001  inch  and  parallel  within 
the  same  limit 

In  crank  cases  with  tunnels  for  the  camshafts  there  are  three 
boring  operations  to  be  performed;  namely,  the  boring  for  the 
crankshaft  bearings  or  bearing  plates  and  the  boring  of  the  two 
camshaft  tunnels.  These  three  operations  are  preferably  per- 
formed at  the  same  time,  which  can  be  done  in  a  horizontal  bor- 
ing mill  with  special  fixtures,  as  shown  in  Fig.  224. 

A  crank  case  requires  numerous  holes  to  be  drilled,  and  this  Is 
one  of  the  points  where  labor-saving  machine  tools  can  be  applied 
to  advantage.  The  top  surface  of  the  top  half  requires  holes  to  be 
drilled  for  the  cylinder  bolts,  the  push  rod  guide  bolts,  and  possi- 
bly also  oil  holes  to  the  crankshaft  bearings.  The  bottom  surface  of 
the  top  half  requires  holes  to  be  drilled  for  the  bolts  holding  the 
upper  and  lower  halves  together,  for  the  bearing  cap  bolts,  the 
bearing  bushing  dowels,  and  for  oil  passages  from  oil  podcets. 
The  lower  half  also  requires  numerous  holes  to  be  drilled.  For 
all  these  operations  a  multiple  drill  press  is  a  very  serviceable  tool. 
Fig.  225  shows  a  Baush  multiple  drill  installed  in  the  Cadillac 
plant  in  Detroit,  set  for  drilling  all  of  the  drill  holes  in  the  top 
of  a  barrel  type  crank  case.  As  many  as  twenty-two  holes  are 
thus  drilled  at  the  same  time,  at  two  or  three  different  levels. 
A  drilling  jig  is  used,  and  the  holes,  therefore,  must  come 
accurate. 

Bearing  Bushings. — There  are  two  main  types  of  bearing 
bushings  in  use  for  the  main  and  crank  pin  bearings  of 
automobile  engines,  vis.,  bronze-backed,  babbitt-lined  bush- 
ings and  die-cast  bushings  of  babbitt  metal.  As  babbitt 
metal  is  used  for  the  bearing  portion  in  both  cases  the  bearing 
properties  of  both  classes  are  the  same,  and  whether  one  type 
or  the  other  is  preferable  depends  upon  the  relative  weight 
and  cost  The  composition  of  S.  A.  E.  standard  babbitt  is 
given  in  the  appendix.  The  following  information  regarding 
the  manufacture  of  the  two  types  of  bearings  is  taken  from 
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Fig.  225— Dkilung  Cbahk  Cask  nt  Baush  Muliiple  Spttnis 
Drill 
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a  paper  hj  Walter  Betterton,  read  before  the  Qraduatea  of 
the  London  Section  of  the  Institution  of  Automobile  Engineers 
In  1915: 

Manufacturing  Bronze-Backed  Bushings. — ^There  are  two 
methods  of  manufacturing  Journal  bearings  lined  with  a  plas- 
tic alloy.  The  first  Is  to  hand-pour  the  white  metal  lining, 
and  afterwards  machine  the  bore  to  the  correct  size.  The 
second  consists  in  finishing  the  machining  of  the  shell  and 
die  casting  the  lining  under  pressure*  leaving  only  a  few 
thousandths  of  an  Inch  for  hand  reaming  when  in  position. 

When  the  lining  Is  hand-poured  the  shells  should  be  lined 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  finished  size,  as  the  metal  next 
to  the  mandrel  gives  a  much  better  bearing  surface  than 
when  it  Is  turned  down.  Therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  If  the 
lining  Is  die-cast  in  under  pressure  to  the  finished  size  an 
excellent  bearing  surface  Is  obtained.  It  is  essential  that  the 
two  metals  should  be  in  perfect,  I.e.,  homogeneous  oontact. 
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Fig.  226. — Method  op  Anchoring  BABBrrr  in  Shell. 


otherwise,  when  In  use,  the  oil  will  eventually  penetrate  be- 
tween the  lining  and  the  shell,  and  the  working  pressure  will 
set  up  a  hydraulic  pressure  between  the  lining  and  the  shell, 
with  the  result  that  the  bearing  will  be  rapidly  destroyed. 

Keying  Babbitt  Metal  to  Shell. — ^Two  methods  of  anchor- 
ing the  white  metal  to  the  shell  are  shown  In  Fig.  226. 
With  the  design  shown  at  B  the  operating  conditions  of 
the  white  metal  are  not  nearly  so  severe  as  in  the  case  of 
a  bearing  made  as  shown  at  A.  In  the  first  method  the 
compressive  strength  of  the  metal  is  really  of  no  vital  Im- 
portance, as  the  major  portion  of  the  load  Is  taken  on  the 
parallel  portion  at  each  end  of  the  shelL  The  objection 
to  this  method  is  the  liability  of  the  bearing  to  run  hot,  par- 
ticularly at  the  ends,  in  which  case  the  ends  of  the  bearing 
grip  the  shaft,  thereby  causing  the  temperature  of  the  bearing 
to  rise,  and  in  all  probability  cause  the  metal  to  flow  and 
run  out,  completely  ruining  the  bearing.    In  the  design  shown 
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at  A,  the  fullest  advantage  is  taken  of  the  white  metal  sur- 
face by  carrying  it  completely  up  the  radius,  thus  overcom- 
ing the  gripping  action  at  the  ends.  Another  method  consists 
in  drilling  four  holes  through  the  shell  and  counterboring 
them  from  the  outside,  the  holes  being  filled  by  the  babbitt. 
Following  are  rules  for  the  dimensions  of  bearing  bush- 
ings, which  have  been  found  serviceable  in  practice  with  die- 
cast  bushings:  Let  A  be  the  diameter  of  the  Journal;  B,  the 
outside  diameter  of  the  bushing;  O,  the  diameter  of  the 
flanges;  D,  the  thickness  of  the  flanges,  and  £,  the  diameter 
of  the  dowel  lug,  or  stop;  then  for 

Main  Beatinga  Connecting  Rod  Bearingt 

B  »  1.2  A  B  »=  1.12  A  +  0.06  inch 

2>  «  0.1  A  D  «=  0.1  A 

E  a=  0.25  A  E  r=^  0.25  A 

C  =  B-f0.2A  o  =  B  ^  0.12  A  +  0.06  inch 

In  determining  the  proper  dimensions  for  shells  to  be  lined 
with  babbitt  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  these 
shells  must  be  sufficiently  heavy  to  stand  up  against  all 
strains  coming  upon  them  while  being  machined  and  lined. 

Doweling  Bearing  Butlilngs. — ^The  bush  form  of  bearing, 
as  employed  for  camshaft  and  timing  gear  Journals,  can 
be  made  of  very  light  section.  For  instance,  die-cast  solid 
bushings  of  2%  inches  bore  and  ^-inch  thickness  of  metal 
have  been  successfully  employed  for  a  considerable  time. 
Moreover,  by  the  die  casting  process  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
cast  either  a  dowel  pin  or  key  in  the  bearing  to  prevent  the 
latter  from  turning.  This  does  away  with  the  necessity  of 
drilling  the  oil  hole  when  the  bearing  is  in  position,  as  the 
dowel  automatically  locates  the  bearing  before  it  can  be  forced 
into  position.  Further,  it  also  does  away  with  the  necessity 
of  forcing  the  bushing  in  under  heavy  pressure;  and,  further 
still,  that  of  drilling  and  tapping  a  hole  in  the  housing  for 
a  dowel  pin  to  prevent  the  bushing  from  turning  around.  A 
beaHng  bushing  should  never  be  forced  into  position  under 
heavy  pressure,  but  made  merely  a  light  push  fit,  and  provi- 
sions should  be  made  for  a  dowel  screw  or,  preferably  when 
die  cast,  a  key  to  prevent  turning  around,  instead  of  relying 
on  the  driving  fit  of  the  bushing  to  take  care  of  this.  Other- 
wise, owing  to  the  light  solution,  the  pressure  will  set  up 
strains  which  will  release  themselves  if  the  bearing  should 
run  hot  in  service,  which  would  cause  it  to  "close  in"  on  the 
shaft  when  it  again  resumed  Its  normal  temperature,  and,  con- 
sequently, cause  it  to  give  trouble. 
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Oil  Qroovet  In  Bearings. — ^Designers  differ  greatly  on  the 
question  of  oil  grooves.  In  fact  some  of  them  are  against 
providing  any  grooves  whatever,  holding  that  they  reduce  the 
effective  hearing  area  and  also  serve  to  break  down  the  oil 
film.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  fully  90  per  cent  of 
the  engines  manufactured  today  are  fitted  with  bearings  hav- 
ing oil  grooves,  their  advantage  seems  to  be  generally  ad- 
mitted. Properly  designed  oil  grooves  both  distribute  the 
oil  over  the  surface  of  the  journal  and  collect  what  would 
be  forced  out  at  the  ends,  and  return  it  to  some  point  where 
it  can  be  used  again. 
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Fia  227. — Oil  Grooves  Suftable  for  Use  With  Force  Feed 

Lubrication. 


At  A,  in  Fig.  227,  is  shown  a  form  of  grooves  often  used 
in  connection  with  force  lubrication  for  collecting  the  oil 
which  would  otherwise  be  forced  out  at  the  ends.  The  cen- 
tral oil  groove  in  the  same  figure  is  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tributing the  oil  over  the  surface  of  the  Journal.  Bearings 
are  sometimes  fitted  which  have  an  annular  groove  cut  In 
the  center.  Whenever  a  groove  of  this  type  is  employed  it 
should  be  staggered,  as  shown  at  B  and  C  in  Fig.  227,  so  as 
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to  preyent  the  formation  of  a  ridge  on  the  shaft  when  wear 
takes  place.  If  the  hearing  he  die  cast  it  would  he  hotter  to 
make  this  groove  as  shown  at  A  and  2>,  in  which  the  oil  has 
a  free  passage  without  being  diverted,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
staggered  groove. 

Bearings  for  Splash  Oiling. — ^When  splash  luhrication  is 
employed  for  the  hearings,  the  oil  should  be  introduced  at 
the  point  where  the  forces  acting  tend  to  separate  the  bearing 
from  the  journal.  It  is  considered  an  advantage,  when  deal- 
ing with  connecting  rod  heads,  to  have  oil  holes  in  the  top 
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«5M5  S?taufir^V}operandLouMrHalvs* 
Fig.  228. — Oil  Grooves  for  Use  With  Splash  Lubrication. 


half  as  well  as  in  the  bottom  half,  in  which  case  the  oU 
splashed  on  to  the  connecting  rod  member  finds  its  way  into 
the  bearing  when  the  inertia  force  tends  to  separate  the  bear- 
ing from  the  Journal  on  the  upper  side.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  forced  lubrication  is  employed  the  oil  should  be  intro- 
duced at  the  point  of  maximum  pressure.  In  this  case  the 
oil  generally  enters  the  crankshaft  through  a  hole  in  the  main 
bearing  Journal,  which  connects  with  a  hole  in  the  head  Jour- 
nal, the  supply  being  maintained  by  an  annular  groove  in  the 
bearing.    With  splash  lubrication  very  good  results  have  been 
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obtained  by  drilling  a  hole  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
bore,  through  the  center  of  the  connecting  rod  head,  the  oil 
finding  its  way  into  the  chambers  of  the  joints  (see  Fig.  228). 
After  the  oil  has  been  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  journal 
care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  it  is  not  wiped  off  before  reach- 
ing the  place  for  which  it  is  intended,  therefore  the  bearing 
should  be  chamfered  at  the  joint  so  as  to  make  a  recess  in 
which  the  surplus  oil  may  gather  and  which  will  further  assist, 
when  necessary,  in  distributing  the  lubricant 

The  most  popular  form  of  hand  cut  oil  groove  is  that  illus- 
trated at  the  top  of  the  second  column  in  Fig.  228.  The  oil  here 
enters  through  a  hole  at  the  center  of  the  bearing  and  is  dis- 
tributed through  X-shaped  grooves  over  the  whole  surface,  these 
grooves  opening  into  the  chamfer  at  the  joint  between  the  half 
bushings.  Neither  the  grooves  nor  the  chamfer  must  extend 
to  the  end  of  the  bushing,  as  that  would  allow  the  oil  to  escape 
from  the  bearing,  and  if  shims  are  used  for  adjusting  the  bear- 
ing, they  must  come  up  close  to  the  bushing,  so  as  to  allow  no 
chance  for  the  oil  to  get  out. 

Manufacture  of  Split  Broiue  Bushings—The  old  method  of 
making  split  bushings  consists  in  casting  the  bearings  solid  in 
halves,  planing  the  faces  which  are  to  go  together  and  then 
soldering  the  halves  together,  after  which  they  can  be  ma- 
chined like  single  piece  bushings.  After  the  machining  opera- 
tions are  completed  the  bushings  are  heated  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  solder  melts,  and  the  halves  are  then  separated  and  the 
solder  is  wiped  off.  This  method  works  very  well  on  a  small 
scale,  but,  of  course,  some  of  the  pieces  are  almost  certain  to 
come  apart  in  the  turning,  and,  besides,  it  is  difficult  to  get  the 
two  halves  absolutely  identical  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
machining. 

The  jigs  shown  in  Figs.  229  and  230  were  designed  by  Herbert 
E.  Barnes  for  machining  split  camshaft  bushings  that  must  be 
parted  accurately  in  the  centre,  and  were  described  by  him  in 
The  Horseless  Age  of  January  29^  igo8.  The  bushings  are  cast 
in  halves,  with  only  little  stock  to  remove  on  the  inside.  First 
they  are  milled  off  on  the  faces  which  come  together,  and  then 
they  are  clamped  singly  in  the  jig,  Fig.  229,  to  have  the  ends 
faced  off  and  chamfered  on  the  outside.  The  object  of  this 
chamfering  is  to  permit  of  accurately  centreing  the  bushing  in 
the  drilling  jig,  Fig.  230,  and  holding  it  on  the  cup  mandrel. 
Fig.  231,  for  turning  the  outside.  The  facing  and  chamfering 
JiSt  Fig.  229,  consists  of  a  cast  iron  frame  A,  a  table  B  held  to 
the  frame  by  screws  and  dowels,  machine  steel  clamps  CC,  be- 
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tween  which  and  the  table  B  the  bushing  is  clamped,  and  shoulder 
btishings  DD  to  guide  the  tool  L.  The  latter  is  made  from  tool 
iteel,  with  milling  teeth  on  the  end  extending  over  a  little  more 
than  half  the  circumference.  These  teeth  serve  for  facing  the  end* 
of  the  bushings,  and  the  depth  of  cut  is  governed  by  the  adjust- 


3Ca| 


able  locknuts  MM,  which  are  brought  up  against  the  cnda  of 

bushings  DD.    In  the  side  of  the  too]  is  a  ^ot  into  which  the 

chamfering  blade  N  is  inserted. 
The  jig.  Fig.  230,  for  drilling  and  reaming  the  hole  in  the 

bushing  comprises  a.  suitable  cast  iron  frame  for  holding  two 
cup  bushings,  one.  A,  being  fixed  for  the  reamer,  and  the  other, 
B,  being  threaded  to  adjust  up  and  down  in  a  tapped  hole,  for 
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the  drill.  The  hole  in  the  drill  bushing  is  counterbored  at  the 
inner  end,  so  that  the  reamer  will  not  be  injured  when  it  goes 
through  the  work. 
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Fig.  2J0.— Jig  for  Drilling  and  Reaming  Bx;3hings  and  Reamer. 

When  the  two  mates  are  put  in  this  jig  and  the  screw  bushing 
B  is  adjusted  they  are  held  by  the  floating  clamp  C  and  the  strap 
on  the  swinging  screw  F.    The  clamp  C  rests  on  the  two  bosses 
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G,  G,  and  is  controlled  by  two  studs  H,  H,  which  fit  in  the  clamp 
and  also  extend  throng  the  bosser  G,  G.  The  holes  in  these 
bosses  are  one-eighth  of  an  inch  larger  than  the  studs,  which  in 
turn  are  at  least  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  larger  than  will  permit 
them  to  bind  the  clamp. 

The  clamp  5*  has  teeth  milled  in  its  recess  to  grip  the  casting 
and  prevent  its  turning  with  the  tool,  without  undue  pressure 
being  used  to  hold  it  This  freedom  of  the  clamp  is  provided  so 
as  to  avoid  any  tendency  to  cramp  the  work  or  displace  it  in  the 
cup  bushings. 

A  four  lip,  straight  flute  drill,  ground  nearly  flat,  will  give  the 
best  results  because  of  the  cored  hole  in  the  bushing  which  is 
being  machined.  The  reamer,  shown  in  Fig.  230,  should  have  its 
flutes  cut  in  left  hand  spirals,  and  should  be  so  made  that  the 
body  is  long  enough  to  guide  it  all  the  way  through  the  work 
that  it  does  not  leave  the  bushing  during  the  entire  cut  The 
cutting  blades  need  not  be  more  than  1%  inches  long. 

Fig.  231  shows  a  mandrel  for  turning  the  outside  of  the  bush- 
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Fig.  231. — Mandrel  for  Turning  Split  Bushings. 


ings.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  steel  turned  to  the  proper  size 
with  a  solid  cup  and  a  .novable  cupped  collar,  which  is  tightened 
by  the  nut  and  holds  the  work  during  the  turning. 

Machining  Babbitt  Lined  Bronze  Bushing— A  somewhat  sim- 
ilar method  for  producing  split  crankshaft  bushings  was  described 
by  O.  Linley  in  the  Automobile  Engineer  (London)  for  February, 
1911.  It  is  claimed  to  make  the  half  bushings  interchangeable, 
80  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  them  together  in  pairs. 

There  is  practically  no  machining  allowance  on  the  joint,  the 
first  operation  being  to  face  the  halves  up  on  a  disc  grinder. 
When  this  is  done  each  half  is  taken  singly  and  attached  to  the 
jig  A,  Fig.  232.  This  jig  consists  of  a  piece  of  mild  steel  turned 
with  a  wide  collar,  which  is  subsequently  half  removed  by  mill- 
ing, and  the  half  bushing  is  attached  by  means  of  the  clip  shown 
at  B.  Eye  and  hand  alone  are  relied  on  for  centreing  the  bush- 
ing longitudinally,  so  the  attachment  is  a  very  quick  and  easy 
job,  and  the  flanges  can  be  turned  to  gauge  size  with  almost 
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equal  thickness.  The  next  operation  is  to  place  %  pair  of  bush- 
ings  together  in  a  split  chuck  for  boring,  turning  the  ndius  on 
the  outer  end,  and  recessing  by  the  tool  shown  at  C,  the  inside 
being  left  rough  so  as  to  provide  a  good  surface  to  take  the 
babbitt  metal  The  bushings  are  then  babbitted  and  are  bored 
out  to  sife,  the  radius  being  put  on  at  the  end  at  the  same  tioie^ 
and  itie  outside  is  turned  on  the  cup  arbor  shown  at  D. 
llanaf«ctur«  of  Sand  Cut  Split  Babbitt  Buahinga— Babbitt 
integral,    generally    A    inch   thick,   with  an 


Fic.  232. — Tools  fob  Making  Intehciianceable  Half  Bushings. 

inside  diameter  0.03  inch  smalL  It  is  advisable  to  consoli- 
date or  "compact"  the  babbitt  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of 
withstanding  greater  bearing  pressure,  and  to  this  end  the  cast 
bushing  is  placed  in  a  die  which  is  provided  with  several  key 
slots,  and  a  straight  and  a  tapered  mandrel  are  then  successively 
driven  through  the  bushings,  which  "compacts"  the  metal  and 
forces  some  of  it  into  the  keyways.  These  mandrib  leave  the 
bushing  very  slightly  under  size  (from  o-OOi  to  o.oo.l  inch).    The 
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remainder  of  the  stock  on  the  inside  diameter  is  preferably  re- 
moved by  a  reamer  when  the  bushing  is  in  place.  The  bushing 
is  next  split  diametrically  by  means  of  a  one-thirty-second  inch 
saw,  which  necessitates  the  use  of  shims  between  the  halves  to  the 
thickness  of  0.033  inch.  The  bushings  for  the  crankshaft  main 
bearings  are  reamed  in  place  by  means  of  a  long  reamer  in  a 
horizontal  or  vertical  boring  machine,  the  bearing  being  left,  say, 
aooi  inch  large.  The  keys  on  the  upper  halves  of  the  crank- 
shaft bushings  for  an  engine  in  which  all  bearings  are  supported 
by  the  upper  halves  of  the  crank  case  should  preferably  be 
smoothened  off  some,  so  that  these  halves  may  be  removed  from 
the  crank  case  without  entirely  removing  the  crankshaft,  by 
"rolling''  them  around  the  shaft 

It  has  been  found  that  in  order  to  reduce  the  friction  of  a 
bearing  to  a  minimum  the  bearing  bushing  must  be  relieved  at 
the  sides  so  that  the  journal  is  in  contact  with  the  bushing  only 
on  top  and  below.  Rules  for  calculating  the  reduction  of  the 
friction  and  the  increase  in  the  unit  pressure  for  different  reliefs 
are  given  by  Goodman  in  his  "Mechanics  for  Engineers."  In 
order  to  relieve  the  bushings  the  bearing  caps  are  loosened  and 
shims  to  the  proper  thickness  placed  between  the  upper  and  lower 
halves,  whereupon  reamers  of  gradually  increasing  size  are  run 
through  the  bearings  until  the  full  relief  is  attained. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


STARTING  CRANK.  MANIFOLDS  AND  MUFFLER. 

Starting  Cranks— The  ratchets  of  starting  cranks  are  made 
in  many  different  forms,  several  of  which  are  illustrated  in  Fi^ 
253.  That  shown  at  B  is  formed  on  the  shaft  of  the  starting 
crank  itself,  which  is  drilled  out  for  the  purpose,  and  has  five 
end  ratchet  teeth  milled  on  it.  Frequently  the  engaging  faces 
of  these  teeth  are  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  the 
shaft  It  is  a  much  better  plan,  however,  to  make  them  at  an 
angle  of  about  lo  degrees  with  that  axis,  as  in  designs  A,  B 
and  D,  so  that  the  teeth  of  the  two  ratchets  will  interlock,  for 


Fig.  233. — Forms  of  Starting  Crank  Ratchets. 


even  though  these  ratchets  are  hardened,  their  teeth  will  wear 
in  time,  and  when  the  points  of  the  teeth  have  worn  back  the 
ratchet  is  liable  to  disengage  while  the  operator  is  pulling  hard 
on  the  starting  crank,  which  is  extremely  annoying  if  not  dan- 
gerous. It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that  practically  all  motors 
turn  right-handedly  when  looked  at  from  in  front  of  the  car 
or  the  starting  end. 
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Starting  crank  ratchets  for 
four  cylinder  motors  should 
preferably  have  two  teeth, 
spaced  i8o  degrees,  so  that  the 
starting  crank  handle  will  al- 
ways be  in  the  same  position 
when  the  crank  shaft  passes 
the  dead  centre.  For  the  same 
reason  the  ratchet  for  six 
cylinder  starting  cranks  should 
have  three  ratchet  teeth,  spaced 
120  degrees,  as  shown  at  D, 
In  some  cases  the  ratchet  on 
the  end  of  the  crankshaft  is 
replaced  by  a  pin  passing 
through  same,  with  projecting 
ends  with  which  the  teeth  on 
the  starting  crank  ratchet  en- 
gage, the  teeth  then  being  made 
of  special  form,  as  shown  at 
C,  Fig.  233.  Generally  the 
ratchet  on  the  forward  end  of 
the  crankshaft  is  keyed  or 
pinned  to  the  shaft,  but  some- 
times, in  order  to  save  space 
in  the  longitudinal  direction, 
it  is  formed  integral  with  the 
crankshaft  pinion  (see  A,  Fig.  233). 

Angular  Relation  of  Starting  Crank  to  Crankshaft— In 
order  to  render  the  starting  of  the  motor  as  easy  and  safe  as  pos- 
sible the  ratchets  on  the  starting  crank  and  the  crankshaft  must 
occupy  certain  definite  angular  positions.  The  resistance  which 
the  operator  must  overcome  in  turning  the  motor  over  by  hand  is 
due  partly  to  the  friction  of  the  pistons  in  the  cylinders  and  partly 
to  the  compression  in  one  cylinder,  the  latter  being  generally  the 
most  important  factor.  The  compression  reaches  its  maximum 
value  when  the  piston  is  at  the  top  end  of  the  stroke,  but  the 
crank  effort  necessary  at  that  moment  is  zero,  owing  to  the  tog- 
gle effect  of  the  crank  and  connecting  rod.  The  crank  effort  re- 
quired at  various  angles  of  the  crankshaft  during  the  compres- 
sion stroke  is  shown  by  the  diagram.  Fig.  234,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  effort  reaches  its  maximum  when  the  crank 
is  about  25  degrees  ahead  of  dead  centre. 

The  usual  method  of  starting  the  motor  consists  in  pulling  up 


Fig.  234.— Effort  Required  on 
Starting  Crank  at  Dif- 
ferent Crankshaft 
Angles. 
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on  the  starting  crank,  and  the  operator  undoubtedly  applies  his 
strength  to  the  best  advantage  when  the  starting  crank  is  in  the 
horizontal  position  or  half  way  up.  Hence  the  ratchets  on  the 
starting  crank  and  the  crankshaft  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
starting  crank  is  half  way  up,  or  90  degrees  from  the  straight-op 
position,  when  one  set  of  cranks  has  to  travel  25  degrees  more 
till  it  reaches  the  top  dead  centre  position.  A  four  cylinder  crank- 
shaft usually  stops  in  such  a  position  that  all  of  its  pistons  are 
about  mid-stroke,  hence  the  crankshaft  must  be  turned  through 

a  quarter  circle  to  bring  it  to  the 
dead  centre  or  firing  position, 
and  since  when  the  crankshaft 
is  in  the  dead  centre  position 
the  starting  crank  will  be  90 — 
25  -  65  degrees  from  the  straight- 
up  position,  it  will  generally 
be  possible  to  pick  up  the  crank- 
shaft at  65  +  90=155  degrees 
from  the  straight-up  or  ^  de- 
grees from  the  straight-down 
position. 

The  turning  moment  which  it 
is  necessary  to  impress  upon  the 
starting  crank  is  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  bore  and  to  the 
length  of  the  stroke.  It  is,  of 
_  ^  _    _  ,  course,   impossible  to  make  the 

f  J  I  jK    I      length  of  the  starting  crank  pro- 

portional to  the  turning  moment 
required,  as  that  would  give  ex- 
ceedingly small  cranks  for  small 
motors  and  entirely  too  large 
cranks  for  large  motors.  The  f ol- 
lowiug  formula  gives  suitable  val- 
ues for  the  length  of  the  crank: 


Fig.  235. — Relative  Angulae 

Position  op  Crankshaft 

AND  Starting  Ckank. 


L«-<«VT (74) 

The  necessary  cross-section  of  the  crank  arm  may  be  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  12,000  pounds  per  square  inch  stress  in  the  metal 
when  the  operator  applies  an  effort  of  100  pounds  to  the  crank 
handle.  Supposing  the  starting  crank  to  be  xo  inches  long,  the 
bending  moment  is 

10  X  100  =  IfiOO  pounds-inches. 

The  section  of  the  crank  must,  therefore,  have  a  resisting  moment 
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of  i,ooo  pounds-inches  when  subjected  to  a  fibre  stress  of  12,000 
pounds  per  square  inch.  In  the  case  of  the  4X5  inch  motor  used 
in  our  calculation,  making  the  thickness  or  smallest  dimension 
of  the  arm  one-half  inch,  the  width  or  largest  dimension  near  the 
hub  figures  out  to  about  one  inch,  if  the  arm  is  made  of  solid 
rectangular  cross-section.  The  crank  arm  is  frequently  drop 
forged  with  a  channel  section,  the  open  side  of  which  is  placed 
toward  the  rear.  The  starting  handle  should  be  about  one  inch 
in  diameter  and  not  less  than  5^  inches  long.  It  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  brass  tubular  or  hardwood  grip  which  turns  freely 
on  the  pin  or  stud,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  operator's  hands.  The 
handle  is  sometimes  drilled  out  for  lightness  and  is  generally  ex- 
panded into  the  crank  arm.  Pleasure  cars  are  now  almost  in- 
variably provided  with  electric  starters  and  the  crank  is  made 
removable  and  carried  in  the  tool  box,  the  socket  for  it  being 
dosed  by  a  cap. 


c 


Fig.  236.— Stashng  Qkank  Suffokiing  Cup  and  Swinging 

Bbacket. 

Locking  Starting  Crank — ^The  starting  crank  must  not  be 
allowed  to  hang  down  when  the  car  is  in  motion,  as  its  grip  is 
generally  considerably  lower  than  the  front  axle,  and  is  therefore 
likely  to  be  struck  by  obstructions  on  the  road. 

On  motor  trucks  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  handle  of  the 
starting  crank  extend  forward  when  not  in  use.  For  convenience 
in  starting  the  handle  must  project  ahead  of  the  bumper  with 
which  most  trucks  are  fitted,  and  if  it  does  this  while  not  in  use 
it  is  apt  to  be  damaged  by  collision  with  some  object.  To  pre- 
vent such  damage  the  shaft  of  the  crank  on  motor  trudcs  is  gen- 
erally provided  with  a  hinge  joint  so  that  after  the  motor  has 
been  started  the  crank  can  be  swung  back  and  held  in  a  clip 
secured  to  the  front  cross  member  of  the  frame.  Fig.  236  shows 
one  oonstmcdon  serving  this  purpose.    Instead  of  the  shaft  of 
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the  crank  being  hinged  it  is  supported  in  a  rotatable  bearin^^. 
The  sub-figure  shows  a  simple  form  of  clip  for  this  purpose. 

Fig.  237  shows  the  variation  of  the  starting  and  low  speed  run- 
ning resistance  of  automobile  motors  as  a  function  of  the  total 
cylinder  displacement  in  cubic  inches.  This  diagram,  which  is 
taken  from  a  paper  read  by  C.  £.  Wilson  before  the  Society  of 
Automobile  Engineers,  is  of  value  in  the  design  of  self-starters. 

Inlet  Manifolds. — ^The  inlet  manifolds  present  a  special  prob- 
lem for  the  designer,  since  they  must  be  so  designed  that  each 
cylinder  of  a  multi-cylinder  motor  receives  substantially  the  same 
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Fig.  237.— Starting  and  Running  Torques  op  Four  and  Six 

Cyunder  Motors. 


charge,  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively.  That  is,  each  cylinder 
must  receive  the  same  amount  of  combustible  mixture  as  every 
other  cylinder,  and  the  mixture  received  by  any  cylinder  should 
contain  the  same  proportion  of  gasoline  as  that  received  by  any 
other  cylinder,  thoroughly  gasified  and  mixed  with  the  air. 
Where  the  cylinders  are  cast  in  pairs  the  inlet  ports  are  now 
almost  universally  siamesed,  so  that  in  the  case  of  a  four  cylin- 
der motor  the  "manifold"  has  only  two  branches  and  is  really  a 
Y  or  a  T.  Inlet  manifolds  are  cast  of  aluminum,  brass  or  malle- 
able iron,  and  are  sometimes  made  of  drawn  brass  tubing  and 
cast  fittings  or  solely  of  brass  tubing  bent  and  brazed  together. 
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The  inlet  pipe  is  made  with  an  internal  diameter  equal  to  36  to  40 
per  cent,  of  the  cylinder  bore.  Its  length  varies  according  to  the 
location  of  the  carburetor.  When  the  fuel  is  fed  by  gravity  from 
a  tank  located  inside  the  front  seat  the  carburetor  must  be  located 
low,  so  that  the  fuel  may  always  be  under  a  head,  even  on 
the  steepest  upgrades.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  fuel  is  fed 
1^  gaseous  pressure  the  carburetor  is  placed  as  high  as  possible, 
in  order  that  its  adjusting  means  may  be  as  accessible  as  possible. 
Sometimes  the  carburetor  is  located  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
motor  from  the  valves,  and  the  inlet  pipe  must  tiien  extend  across 
the  top  of  the  engine  or  a  cored  inlet  passage  must  be  provided 
in  the  cylinder  casting  from  the  valve  side  to  the  opposite  side. 
On  the  whole  a  short  length  of  exposed  inlet  pipe  is  preferable, 
because  in  cold  weather  the  gasoline,  which  has  been  vaporized 
in  the  carburetor  by  means  of  the  heat  supplied  by  the  water 
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Fig.  238.— Types  of  Four  Cyunder  Inlet  Manifolds. 

circulating  through  the  jacket,  will  tend  to  condense  again  in  the 
inlet  pipe. 

Three  different  types  of  inlet  manifolds  for  four  cylinder  motors 
with  siamesed  inlet  ports  are  shown  in  Fig.  238.  They  are  of  T, 
Y  and  V  form  respectively.  Any  intermediate  form  may  be  used, 
and  the  manifold  may  be  curved  in  various  ways  to  pass  around 
obstacles ;  but  it  is  advisable  to  reduce  the  bends  to  the  smallest 
possible  number  and  to  make  those  that  cannot  be  eliminated  of 
as  large  a  radius  of  curvature  as  possible,  since  the  curves  greatly 
increase  the  resistance  to  gaseous  flow.  Some  designers  con- 
siderably enlarge  the  cross-section  where  the  branches  join,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  formation  of  eddies  at  these  points.  Manifolds 
with  curvatures  in  more  than  one  plane  are  sometimes  made  in 
two  parts  bolted  together,  so  as  to  avoid  difficulties  in  casting. 
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Fig.  239— Single  Bolt  Manifols  Joint. 


Manifold  Joints— The  general  practice  is  to  secure  tbe  inlet 
manifold  to  the  cylinder  casting  and  to  the  carburetor  by  tueaiu 
of  flanges  and  screws,  A-A  inch  screws  being  used.  If  the  inlet 
and  exhaust  manifolds  are  both  located  on  the  tame  tide  of  the 
motor  it  U  somewhat  difhcult  to  get  at  screws  through  lugt,  and 
the  two  manifolds  are  then  generally  held  on  by  means  of  yokes 
and  studs.  Still  another  method  of  fastening  the  inlet  manifold 
to  the  cylinder  casting  consists  in  screwing  a  stvd  into  the  cylin- 
der wall  at  the  centre  of  the  inlet  port,  tbia  atttd  extending 
dirough  the  wall  of  the  manifold,  which  is  damped  in  place  by 
means  of  a  nut  on  the  stud,  as  shown  in  Fig.  239. 

The  lower  end  of  the  inlet  manifold  connects  to  the  carburetor 
by  means  of  a  flanged  joint  These  joints  have  been  ttandardifed 
t^  the  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers,  the  dim«n>iona  of  the 
standard  flangea  being  given  in  Table  VL 

TABLE    VI— CARBURETOR    FLANGES. 


.  S.  S. 

,  S.  S. 

,  S.  S. 

,  S.  5. 
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Inkt  manifolds  for  six  cylinder  motors  with  siamesed  inlet 
ports  may  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  T,  but  are  more  frequently 
made  in  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  240,  in  which  design  the  distance 
from  the  carburetor  to  each  of  the  inlet  ports  is  substantially  the 
same,  which  tends  toward  more  uniform  distribution.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  intermediate  distributing  branches  join  the  final 
distributing  pipe  somewhat  closer  to  the  central  inlet  port  than  to 
the  outer  ones. 

Bxhaiut  Manifolds — ^In  T-head  motors  the  exhaust  ports  are 
also  generally  siamesed,  though,  as  already  explained,  if  it  h  de- 
sired to  get  the  most  possible  power  out  of  the  motor  this  should 
not  be  done  On  L-type  motors  and  motors  with  valves  in  the 
head  the  exhaust  ports  are  separate,  and  one  connection  to  the 
manifold  is  then  required  for  each  cylinder.  The  exhaust  mani- 
fold is  generally  made  of  an  internal  diameter  equal  to  one-half 
the  cylinder  bore.  It  is  made  of  malleable  iron  or  cast  steel  and 
occasionally  of  steel  tubing.    Frequently  the  exhaust  manifold  is 

/SV 


Fig.  240. — ^Six  Cylinder  Inlet  Manivold. 

cast  with  four  longitudinal  ribs  to  help  cool  it.  The  walls  are 
generally  cast  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  exhaust  manifold 
is  fastened  to  the  cylinder  casting  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
inlet  manifold,  and  at  its  rear  end  it  turns  down  through  an 
angle  of  45  degrees  and  is  flanged  for  connection  to  the  exhaust 
pipe  leading  to  the  muffler.  Some  designers  increase  the  diam- 
eter of  the  manifold  from  the  front  to  the  rear  end,  but  usually 
it  is  made  of  uniform  size  throughout  its  length.  In  six  cylinder 
motors  the  exhaust  manifold  is  sometimes  in  telescoping  sections, 
permitting  of  its  free  longitqdinal  expansion  and  contraction.  The 
manifold  may  reach  almost  red  heat  when  the  motor  operates 
continuously  at  full  load,  and  will  naturally  expand  considerably. 
The  crank  chamber,  on  the  other  hand,  which  determines  the 
distance  apart  of  the  cylinders,  does  not  appreciably  heat  up; 
hence  if  no  provision  was  made  for  the  expansion  of  the  mani- 
fold it  and  the  cylinders  would  be  severely  strained.    There  is,  of 
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course,  the  same  need  for  expansion  joints  in  a  four  cylinder  ex- 
haust manifold  as  in  a  six  cylinder. 

Fig.  241  shows  an  arrangement  of  inlet  and  exhaust  manifolds 
on  the  same  side  of  the  motor.  The  exhaust  manifold  is  then 
generally  swung  upward  and  the  inlet  manifold  downward  so  as 
to  avoid  interference,  and  the  two  are  mostly  secured  in  place 
by  means  of  yokes. 

Effect  of  Timing  Order— The  explosion  in  a  four  qrlinder 
motor  may  be  timed  in  either  of  two  orders,  viz. : 

I— a^-4— 3» 
1—3—4—2. 

With  siamesed  inlet  ports  and  a  symmetrically  arranged  inlet 
manifold  neither  of  these  firing  orders  has  any  s^predable  advan- 
tage over  the  other.  But  if  there  are  four  individual  cylinders  and 
a  manifold  of  T  form  is  used,  then,  it  is  claimed,  the  last  men- 


FtG.  241. — Inlet  and  Exhaust  Manifolds  on  Same  SniB  or 

Motor  and  Secured  by  Yokes* 

tioned  firing  order  is  the  preferable  one,  for  the  following  reason ; 
it  will  be  noticed  that  with  the  first  mentioned  firing  order  the 
inner  cy;linder  of  a  pair  draws  in  its  charge  immediately  after  its 
mate.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  "Valves  and  Valve 
Gear"  that  the  inlet  valve  is  generally  given  a  lag  of  30  degrees, 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  fill  more  nearly  completely.  The  inlet  valve 
opens  with  a  lag  of  only  10  to  15  degrees.  Now,  suppose  cylin- 
der No.  I  to  have  completed  its  inlet  stroke.  About  10  degrees 
later,  while  its  inlet  valve  is  still  being  held  open  to  enable  it  to 
draw  additional  charge,  the  inlet  valve  of  cylinder  No.  2  opens, 
and  since  there  is  considerable  suction  in  this  cylinder  and  it  is 
nearest  to  the  carburetor,  the  flow  of  gas  to  cylinder  No.  i  is 
thereby  prematurely  stopped.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  tim- 
ing order  last  mentioned  the  outer  one  of  a  pair  of  cylinders 
always  follows  the  inner  one,  and  since  the  distance  from  the 
carburetor  to  the  outer  cylinder  is  greater  than  to  the  inner  cyl- 
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inder,  the  inner  cylinder  Ja 
not  "rtarved"  hy  the  open- 
ing of  the  inlet  valve  to  the 
onter  cylinder— at  least  not 
to  the  ume  extent 

The  firing  order  is  of 
more  importance  in  a  six 
qrlinder  motor,  however. 
We  fonnd  that  the  exhaust 
valves  remain  open  for  about 
330  d^rees  of  crank  motion. 
Now,  in  a  six  cylinder  motor 
die  exhaust  valves  begin  to 
open  at  intervals  of  lao  de- 
grees, so  two  exhaust  valves 
are  open  simultaneously  prac- 
ticaly  all  the  time.  This 
overlapping  of  the  exhaust  periods  is  shown  graphically  in 
Pig.  242.  Suppose  that  the  exhaust  valve  opens  with  45 
d^rees  lead  and  closes  with  s  degrees  lag;  then,  when  the 
exhaust  valve  of  one  cylinder  begins  to  open  the  exhaust  valve  of 
the  preceding  cylinder  is  still  fully  open,  and  remains  open  dar- 
ing another  no  degrees  of  csrank  motion,  so  that  if  the  two  c^- 
inders  are  adjacent  to  each  other  and  connected  to  the  same  ex- 
haust manifold,  and  especially  if  the  exhaust  ports  of  the  two 
cySoders  are  siamesed,  exhaust  gases  must  "blow  over"  from  the 


Fig.  242.— Oveelapwkg  or  Ex- 

BAusT  Perkbs  in  Six  Ctl- 

iNDES  iicmma. 


Fig.  243. — Manocsapm  Diagraii  Showing  Effect  of 
FBOH  OXE  CyuHDEB  Enteung  ANoTMra. 
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cylinder  jtist  bccinning  to  exhaust  into  the  one  complettng  its  cx« 
haust  %trcktf  thus  tnterferius^  with  the  evacuation  of  the  latter. 
This  effect  is  brought  out  very  dearly  in  Fig.  249>  whidi  shows 
an  indicator  diagram  of  a  six  cylinder  motor. 

This  difficulty  can  be  partly  overcome  by  so  arranging  die  fir- 
ing order  that  the  two  cylinders  in  one  pair  never  fire  In  succes- 
sion.  For  instance,  the  following  three  ianng  orders  may  be  used : 
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The  surest  way  to  prevent  interference  of  the  exhausts  from 
succeeding  cylinders  is  to  provide  two  exhaust  manifolds,  one  for 
the  three  forward  and  the  other  for  the  three  rear  cylinders,  con- 
necting to  a  double  exhaust  pipe  leading  to  the  muffler. 

Firing  Orders  of  V  Motors. — In  V  engines  the  valves  of 
oppositely  located  cylinders  are  operated  by  a  common  cam, 
generally  through  the  intermediary  of  bell  cranks,  or  the  cam- 
shaft is  provided  with  one  cam  for  each  valve  to  be  lifted.  In 
the  former  case  the  number  of  firing  orders  is  limited.  For 
instance,  in  an  eight-cylinder  90-degree  V  engine,  if  the  crank- 
shaft turns  right  handedly  (looked  at  from  the  front),  any 
left-hand  cylinder  (looked  at  from  the  rear)  must  fire  either 
90  degrees  or  450  degrees  of  crankshaft  motion  after  the  cor- 
responding right-hand  cylinder.  These  motions  correspond  to 
45  degrees  and  225  degrees  of  camshaft  motion.  Now  it  would 
be  impossible  to  get  the  two  cam  followers  on  the  cam  so  close 
together  that  one  of  the  valves  would  begin  to  lift  45  degrees 
of  cam  motion  after  the  other,  owing  to  interference  between 
followers,  hence  the  left-hand  valve  must  begin  to  lift  225  de- 
grees of  cam  motion  after  the  right-hand  valve.  As  an  explosion 
occurs  every  45  degrees  of  cam  motion,  this  means  that  the 
left-hand  valve  of  a  given  pair  of  cylinders  will  be  fifth  to  lift 
after  the  corresponding  right-hand  valve.  Combining  this  order 
with  the  two  possible  firing  orders  for  each  set  of  four  cylin- 
ders we  get  the  following  two  possible  firing  orders  for  an 
eight-cylinder  motor  in  which  a  single  cam  operates  two  valves : 

l/e«.4L  — 2i?  — 3L  — 4/e  — IL  — 3/?-.2L 
li?  — 4L  — 3/^  — 2L  — 4/?  — lL  —  2/^  — 3L 

The  latter  of  the  two  firing  orders  is  generally  used,  probably 
because  it  happened  to  be  adopted  by  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
V  type  engine  field. 

Similarly  in  a  twelve-cylinder  engine  opposite  cylinders 
whose  pistons  work  on  the  same  crank  pin  must  explode  at 
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an  interval  of  either  60  or  420  degrees  of  crankshaft  motion, 
equal  to  30  and  210  degrees  of  camshaft  motion,  only  the  latter 
of  which  is  practical  with  the  ordinary  types  of  cam  followers. 
In  such  an  engine  explosions  succeed  each  other  at  intervals 
of  30  degrees  of  cam  motion,  hence  in  a  right  handedly  rotat- 
ing engine,  if  cylinder  1  J?  is  first  to  explode  cylinder  1  L  will 
be  eighth,  and  there  will  be  the  same  interval  between  the 
explosions  in  any  other  pair  of  oppositely  located  cylinders. 
Combining  this  firing  order  for  oppositely  located  cylinders  with 
the  three  most  desirable  firing  orders  for  each  set  of  cylinders 
v/e  get  the  following  three  firing  orders  for  the  twelve: 

1/e  — 6L  — 4/^  — 3L  — 2/?  — 5L  — 6i?  — IL  — 3/^  — 
4L— 5/?— 2L 
1/?  — 6L  — 5/?  — 2L  — 3/e  — 4L  — 6/?^lL  — 2i?  — 

5L--4/?  — 3L 
1   /?_6L  — 3/?  — 4L  — 2/?  — 5L  — 6/?  — IL  —  4/e — 

3L  — 5/?  — 2L 
MofEler  Design— Automobiles  must  operate  substantially  noise- 
lessly, and  the  gases  from  the  exhaust  must  be  passed  through  a 
nraffler  before  they  are  discharged  to  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
muffler  the  gases  must  be  allowed  to  expand  gradually  and  to 
cool,  thereby  reducing  the  pressure,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
noise  when  they  are  discharged  into  the  atmosphere  directly. 
While  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  so  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  gas 
from  the  cylinder  to  the  atmosphere  that  the  gases  will  be  dis- 
charged without  disagreeable  noise,  they  must  escape  with  com- 
parative  freedom,  so  that  there  will  be  no  back  pressure  from 
them  on  the  piston  during  the  exhaust  stroke,  and  this  compli- 
cates the  problem  of  muffler  design. 

The  muffler  is  generally  carried  under  the  rear  part  of  the 
frame  of  the  car,  as  far  away  from  the  motor  as  possible,  so 
the  motor  will  exhaust  into  an  exhaust  pipe  whose  capacity  is  two 
to  four  times  that  of  a  single  cylinder.  This  gives  the  hot  gases 
a  chance  to  expand  and  cooL  It  is,  however,  advisable  to  pro- 
vide additional  expansion  volume  in  the  muffler.  The  combined 
volume  of  the  exhaust  pipe  and  that  compartment  of  the  muf- 
fler which  the  gases  enter  first  should  not  be  less  than  six  times 
the  piston  displacement  of  a  single  cylinder.  This  expansion 
chamber  should  have  as  large  a  surface  as  possible  in  contact 
with  the  atmosphere,  so  that  heat  may  be  rapidly  abstracted  from 
the  gases.  From  the  expansion  chamber  the  gases  are  led  through 
another  chamber  or  series  of  chambers  communicating  l^  means 
of  fine  and  sometimes  tortuous  passages,  before  they  are  finally 
discharged  to  the  atmosphere.    Sometimes  these  muffling  cham- 
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bers  are  placed  concentric  with  the  expansion  chamber  and  some- 
times they  are  placed  adjacent  to  it 

The  muffler  should  preferably  be  so  arranged  that  it  caa  be 
taken  apart  for  cleaning,  since  lubricating  oil  and  solid  cafbon 
particles  held  in  suspension  by  the  exhaust  gases  will  be  depos- 
ited on  the  muffler  walls,  clogging  the  fine  passages  and  thus  in- 
creasing the  back  pressure.  The  muffler  must,  however,  be  of 
sufficiently  strong  construction  to  easily  withstand  the  pressure 
of  an  explosion  of  a  gasoline-air  mixture  at  atmospheric  pressure, 
since  such  explosions  in  the  muffler  are  of  common  occurrence. 
The  walls  of  the  muffler  must  be  so  designed  that  they  will  not 
be  set  into  harmonious  vibration  by  the  succeeding  exhausts,  and 
especially  should  they  not  be  of  any  material  with  sonorons 
properties.  A  covering  of  sheet  asbestos  over  the  muffler  will  pre- 
vent ringing,  but  is  undesirable  on  account  of  its  heat  insulating 
properties.    The  outer  cylindrical  shell  should  preferably  be  made 
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of  very  thin  and  soft  sheet  iron  formed  into  a  roll  of  several 
layers,  held  together  by  rivets.  F.  £.  Watts  found  (Thb  Horsb- 
LESS  Acs  of  October  2,  1907)  that  the  entire  capacity  of  the  muf- 
fler is  generally  about  thirteen  times  the  piston  displacement  in 
one  cylinder. 

A  type  of  muffler  that  is  known  to  give  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults when  properly  proportioned  is  shown  in  Fig.  244.  It  con- 
sists of  two  cast  iron  heads  which  are  connected  by  three  con- 
centric sheet  metal  tubes,  the  two  inner  ones  of  which  are  here 
shown  conical,  but  may,  of  course,  also  be  cylindrical.  The  gas 
enters  the  outer  one  of  the  three  concentric  chambers  through  a 
spiral  passage  cast  on  one  of  the  heads.  They  expand  in  this 
chamber  and  then  pass  through  fine  perforations  at  the  opposite 
end  in  the  partition  wall  into  the  intermediate  chamber,  and  ^ence 
through  similar  perforations  at  the  near  end  of  the  innermost 
partition  wall  into  the  central  chamber,  from  which  they  escape 
at  the  further  end.    This  muffler  is  a  development  of  an  earlier 
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tjpe,  also  of  concentric  cylindrical  chamber  form,  in  which  the 
gases  entered  the  innem^ost  chamber  and  were  discharged  from 
the  outermost  chamber.  It  has  the  advantage  over  the  latter 
type  that  it  is  easier  to  provide  a  comparatively  large  initial  ex- 
pansion chamber,  and  that  the  walls  with  which  the  hot  gases 
come  in  contact  are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  hence  the  gases 
are  cooled  more  rapidly.  The  swirl  given  to  the  gases  by  the 
spiral  inlet  passage  brings  the  newly  entering  charge  immediately 
in  contact  with  the  entire  outer  wall  of  the  muffler  and  prevents 
any  direct  impact  between  the  column  of  charge  and  a  wall  of 
the  muffler. 

Another  form  of  muffler  is  shown  in  Fig.  245.  This  consists 
of  a  considerable  number  of  flat  cylindrical  chambers  of  pressed 
steel  with  one  head  integral  and  the  edge  at  the  open  end  flanged 
out  so  as  to  fit  over  the  closed  end  of  the  adjacent  section.  The 
heads  are  provided  with  openings  through  which  adjacent  cham- 
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bers  communicate,  these  openings  being  alternately  at  the  centre 
and  near  the  circumference,  thus  compelling  the  gases  to  follow 
a  tortuous  course  through  the  muffler.  The  heads  are  made  of 
cast  iron  and  the  gases  enter  and  leave  at  the  centres  of  the  heads. 
The  first  and  last  partition  walls  differ  from  the  others,  the  first 
having  openings  both  at  the  centre  and  near  the  circumference 
to  facilitate  rapid  expansion,  and  the  last  has  fine  perforations 
only,  so  as  to  break  the  discharge  up  into  a  large  number  of  fine 
streams. 

A  third  type  of  muffler,  shown  in  Fig.  246,  consists  of  two  ad- 
jacent cylindrical  chambers  which  communicate  through  a  large 
number  of  small  tubes  secured  in  a  partition  wall  cast  integral 
with  a  central  tube.  This  tube  is  cast  with  a  partition  wall  at  the 
centre  of  its  length  and  with  fairly  large  openings  in  its  wall 
through  which  the  gases  enter  the  first  expansion  chamber; 
thence  they  pass  through  the  small  tubes  already  referred  to 
into  the  second  expansion  chamber,  and  thence  through  smalls 
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Fig.  246.--SMALL  Tube  Muftlei. 


perforations  in  the  wall  of  the  second  scctioo  of  tbe  central 
pipe  through  which  they  are  discharged. 

In  Fig.  247  is  shown  a  muffler  of  patented  design,  known 
as  the  Ejector  mufflerp  which  is  used  on  a  good  many  American 
cars.  It  consists  of  three  expansion  chambers  formed  by  conical 
diaphragms,  of  which  alternate  ones  are  perforated  near  the 
centre  and  the  outer  edge,  respectively.  There  is  an  axial  tube 
leading  through  the  muffler,  the  diameter  of  which  is  reduced  aft 
about  the  middle  of  its  length.  Part  of  the  gas  entering  the 
muffler  passes  directly  from  the  axial  tube  into  the  central 
chamber  and  through  the  second  set  of  cones^  while  the  rest 
enters  the  first  chamber  and  passes  first  through  the  first  set 
of  cones  and  then  through  the  second.  A  small  portion  of  the 
exhaust  is  carried  straight  through  to  a  nozzle  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  muffler,  through  whidi  it  is  discharged  to  the  at- 
mosphere. This  discharge,  by  reason  of  the  familiar  injector 
principle,  creates  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  third  expansion  cham- 
ber, thus  creating  a  suction  which  draws  the  gas  out  of  this 
chamber  in  a  more  or  less  uniform  stream.  The  gas  passing 
through  the  expansion  chambers  naturally  reaches  the  third 
chamber  somewhat  later  than  the  gas  passing  through  the  axial 
tube  reaches  the  nozzle,  and  the  pressure  in  the  third  chamber 
at  the  moment  when  the  gas  from  a  new  explosion  enters  that 
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chamber  is  therefore  always  below  atmospheric,  which  insures 
low  back  pressure. 

Back  Pressure  of  Mutllers — Several  competitions  and  tests 
with  the  object  of  improving  the  design  of  mufflers  have  been 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Automobile  Qub  of  France. 
In  a  competition  held  in  1903  the  tests  were  made  on  a  single 
cylinder  8  horse  power  motor.  A  two-way  valve  was  inserted 
in  the  exhaust  pipe  by  means  of  which  the  exhaust  could  be 
turned  either  into  the  atmosphere  or  into  one  of  the  mufflers. 

Tests  conducted  in  the  automobile  laboratory  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  Michigan  in  1914,  showed  that  while  some  mufflers  at  full 
engine  load  absorb  from  14-17  per  cent  of  the  engine  power,  the 
average  percentage  of  the  power  absorbed  by  modem  mufflers 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  engine  output  is  about  three. 

The  second  of  these  trials,  conducted  in  1905,  brought  out 
the  interesting  fact  that  a  length  of  pipe  connected  to  the  ex- 
haust manifold  of  the  motor  may  increase  the  power  output 
During  the  first  part  of  the  trial  all  tests  were  made  with  the 
mufflers  connected  directly  to  the  exhaust  manifolds.  It  was 
then  decided  to  place  them  at  some  distance  from  the  motor, 
to  reproduce  the  conditions  on  an  automobile,  and  the  con- 
nection was  made  by  a  pipe  with  three  bends  in  it,  6  feet  long 
and  of  2  inches  internal  diameter,  substantially  the  same  as 
the  manifold  diameter.  The  engineer  in  charge  of  the  tests 
anticipated  that  a  certain  correction  would  have  to  be  made  for 
the  loss  in  this  pipe,  and  proceeded  to  determine  this  loss.  Hi 
was  greatly  surprised  to  find  by  repeated  experiments  that  this 
pipe  increased  the  power,  and  accurate  tests  showed  the  in- 
crease to  be  14  per  cent.  The  explanation  offered  for  this 
phenomenon  is  that  when  the  gases  pass  through  the  6  foot  pipe 
their  temperature  is  reduced  to  quite  an  extent  and  tfaty  issue 
from  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  at  a  considerably  lower  speed 
than  if  discharged  directly  from  the  exhaust  port  hence  the 
resistance  to  their  entrance  into  the  atmosphere  is  less,  which, 
of  course,  means  less  back  pressure.  The  most  silent  mufflers 
in  this  competition  reduced  the  power  of  the  motors  10  to  11 
per  cent 

The  final  outlet  from  the  muffler  is  generally  through  a  pipe 
of  considerably  less  cross-section  than  the  exhaust  pipe,  which 
ontlet  pipe  is  sometimes  tapered  or  reduced  in  section  away 
from  the  muffler.  Some  mufflers  arranged  crosswise  of  the  frame 
at  the  rear  are  provided  with  two  outlet  pipes,  slightly  in- 
clined downwardly  and  with  their  outlet  ends  flattened  so  that 
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the  exhaust  b  discharged  in  a  sheet  at  the  rear  of  the  car, 
whereby  the  dust  is  kept  down  to  a  certain  extent 

The  chief  requirements  in  muffler  design  may  be  summarized 
as  follows:  Use  non-sonorous  materials,  such  as  soft  sheet 
iron  and  cast  iron  and  no  brass  or  aluminum.  Provide  an  ex- 
pansion chamber  of  large  size  as  compared  with  the  volume 
of  the  individual  cylinder.  Keep  the  hot  gases  during  the  first 
part  of  their  passage  through  the  muffler  in  contact  with  snr- 
facea  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  so  as  to  reduce  their  tem- 
perature and  pressure  as  quiddy  as  possible.  Gradually  decrease 
tiie  cross  sectional  area  of  the  passages  so  that  the  exhatiat 
will  tstoe  from  the  outlet  pipe  in  a  practically  continuous  atreaak 
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As  has  already  been  explained,  in  a  four  cycle  motor  there 
18  only  one  explosion  or  power  stroke  in  every  four  strokes 
of  the  piston.  Consequently  in  a  single  cylinder  motor  a 
turning  moment  is  impressed  upon  the  crankshaft  during 
only  one  stroke  out  of  four,  and  there  are  three  idle  strokes 
between  power  strokes. 

In  order  to  have  a  practically  usable  motor  the  taming 
moment  or  torque  must  be  substantially  uniform  throughout 
the  cycle,  and  this  makes  it  necessary  to  store  up  some  of  the 
mechanical  energy  developed  during  the  power  stroke  and 
draw  upon  this  store  of  energy  during  the  three  idle  strokes, 
so  that  the  rate  of  doing  external  work  is  practically  constant 
The  flywheel  forms  this  means  of  storing  energy. 

Variation  of  Crank  Moment — Fig.  248  shows  a  crank  mo- 
ment diagram  for  a  single  cylinder  4x5  inch  motor  based  upon  a 
diagram  showing  an  explosion  pressure  of  262  lbs.  p.  sq.  in. 
and  on  a  10  inch  connecting  rod.  The  diagram  shows  the  crank 
moment  at  low  speeds,  and  the  effect  of  the  inertia  of  the  re- 
ciprocating parts  on  the  crank  moment  is  neglected,  partly  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity  and  partly  because  the  flywheel  function  is 
most  important  when  the  engine  runs  at  low  speed,  when  the 
inertia  effects  of  the  reciprocating  parts  are  negligible. 

The  cylinder  develops  approximately  415  foot-pounds  of 
energy  per  explosion,  net;  that  is,  the  indicated  energy  of  the 
explosion  stroke  is  474  foot-pounds  and  that  of  the  compres- 
sion stroke  59  foot-pounds,  leaving  415  foot-ponnds  of  avail- 
able energy.  Now  consider  a  crank  with  an  arm  i  foot  in 
length.  The  above  amount  of  energy — 415  foot-poanda — is 
expended  during  two  revolutions  of  the  engine  crankshaft, 
and  during  these  two  revolutions  the  outer  end  of  the  i-foot 
crank  travels 

ax2x3.140i2.56  feet. 
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The  force  acting  at  the  outer  end  of  the  i-foot  crank  arm  ia 
therefore 

JJT^  =  33  P<ninds  (appr. ) 

Consequently,  the  average  turning  effort  or  torque  is  23 
pounds-feet  We  may  consider  the  resisting  moment  of  the 
load  on  the  motor  to  be  constant,  and  its  value,  then,  is  33 
pounds-feet.  The  resisting  moment  will  very  nearly  be  con- 
stant when  the  car  is  pulling  up  a  steep  hill  at  a  very  slow 
pace. 

Referring  now  to  Fig.  248,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  re- 
sisting moment  of  the  motor  is  only  33  pounds-feet,  the  torque 
impressed  upon  the  motor  crankshaft  during  the  power  stroke 
rises  as  high  as  320  pounds-feet.  The  excess  torque  goes  to 
accelerate  the  flywheel  and  to  store  up  energy  in  it  In  the 
figure,  the  area  A  B  C  D  E  represents  the  total  energy  of  one 
explosion « 474  foot-pounds.  The  area  BCD  represents  ex- 
cess energy  developed  during  the  first  four-fifths  of  the  ex- 
plosion stroke,  which  is  stored  in  the  flywheel.  This  area  rep- 
resents 383  foot-pounds.  The  energy  stored  up  in  the  fly- 
wheel during  the  power  stroke  is  g^ven  out  again  during  the 
three  so-called  idle  strokes,  doing  the  external  work  during 
these  three  strokes,  represented  by  the  rectangle  E  F  G  H, 
and  the  work  of  compression  represented  by  the  area  H  1  J. 
In  reality  the  flywheel  begins  to  supply  some  of  the  energy 
necessary  to  perform  the  outside  work  at  the  point  D^  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  power  stroke.  The  area  D  F  G  H  1  J  E, 
representing  the  total  energy  given  out  by  the  flywheel  during 
one  cycle,  is  exactly  equal  to  the  area  BCD,  representing 
the  energy  absorbed  by  the  flywheel  during  one  power  stroke. 

Constructions  similar  to  Fig.  248  enable  us  to  determine  the 
ffdative  amount  of  dywhetl  capacity  theoretically  required  for  en- 
gines with  different  numbers  of  cylinders.  In  Fig.  249  is  shown 
a  crank  moment  diagram  for  a  double  cvlinder  opposed  4x5  inch 
motor,  other  conditions  being  the  same  as  in  Fig.  248.  The 
crank  moment  during  only  one  revolution  is  shown,  as  the 
diagram  repeats  itself  every  revolution.  Measurement  shows 
that  in  this  case  the  flywheel  has  to  absorb  302  foot-pounds 
of  energy  during  the  explosion  stroke  and  give  it  out  during 
tiie  compression  stroke.  Fig.  250  shows  a  crank  moment 
diagram  bf  a  four  cylinder  4x5  inch  motor  for  one-half  revo- 
lution, this  diagram  repeating  itself  every  half  revolution. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  case  the  flywheel  must  store  up 
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169  foot-pounds  of  energy  durinK  the  first  half  of  every  stroke 
and  give  it  out  again  during  the  last  half.  Fig.  2S1  shows  a 
crank  moment  diagram  for  a  six  cylinder  4x5  inch  motor  for 
two-thirds  of  a  revolution.  In  this  case  the  flywheel  must 
■tore  up  and  deliver  periodically  83  foot-pounds.    The  fly- 


Fic.  249.— Low  Speed  Crakk  Moment  Diagram  of  Dodbia 
Cylinder  Equally  Timed  4x5  Tvch  Motor. 

wheel  capacities  required  with  engines  of  different  numbers  of 
equal  sized  cylinders  for  the  same  d^ree  of  regularity  of  opera- 
tion therefore  compare  as  follows: 

Single    cylinder    100%    Six  crlinder    32% 

«-.._, ,:.j..  ii_.i_-j     ™»^   Eight   cjlinder    11% 

b  Twdve  CTliDdet  4% 


Dougle   cylinder,  cquill;  limed     80%   Eicfat   cTlinder 
^ .......  ^^  j^., .._j. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  greater  flywheel  capacities  than  those 
indicated  are  used  on  multi-cylinder  engines,  for  the  reason  that 
a  car  with  such  an  engine  is  expected  to  throttle  down  much 
lower  than  one  with  only  a  few  cylinders. 

Bifect  on  Flexibility  and  Starting  of  Motor  and  Car. — 
There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  of  flywheel 
capacity,  namely  from  the  standpoint  of  vehicle  starting.     The 


Fig.  25a— Low  Speed  Ouvs    Fk.  2S1.— Low  Speed  Ciank 

HOHKHT    DiAClAH    OP    FOUB         MoUENT     DiAGBAll     OP     SiX 

CniNDn  4x5  Inch  Motoi.      Cylindeb  4x5  Inch  Moroa. 

throttle  cannot  be  fully  opened  before  the  clutch  it  let  in,  at 
otherwise  the  engine  would  be  speeded  up  excessively.  Con- 
•eqnently  if  it  ia  desired  to  get  away  fairly  quickly  the  fly- 
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wfacd  masl  fnnrisli  a  good  deal  of  enersj.  If  Ae  lljwlmb  of 
lour  and  six  cylinder  moton  were  made  as  snail  as  indicated 
kf  die  above  comparatiTe  table  tbere  would  be  ooosderable  dan- 
ger of  stalling  die  motor  when  letting  the  dutch  in  rather 
qnsddj,  especially  if  the  power  of  the  motor  is  low  as  oooh 
pared  with  the  weight  of  the  vdnde  and  the  low  gear  rednctioa 
ratio  is  not  Tery  great  The  flywheds  of  these  nrahicylinder 
motors  are  therefore  generally  made  larger  than  indicated  by 
the  comparison.  Moreover,  when  using  four  or  six  cylinders  one 
naturally  wants  a  very  flexible  motor  which  will  run  through  a 
wide  range  of  speed  under  full  torque.  With  a  single  cylinder 
motor  this  is  not  well  possible,  as  it  would  require  an  enonnously 
heavy  flywheel,  but  with  a  nrahicylinder  motor  the  end  can  be 
attained  with  moderate  flywheel  capadty,  and  is,  dierefore,  within 
die  limits  of  practical  possibility. 

Another  reason  for  making  four  and  six  cyfinder  flywheds 
somewhat  larger  than  required  by  running  conditions  of  the 
motor  is  that  it  fadlitates  starting  of  the  motor.  Wtdiont  a 
flywhed  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  operator  of  average 


1 

1 

1 

■ 

J 

l_ 

^ 

Fic.  252. 

strength  to  turn  the  crankshaft  of  a  motor  of,  say,  5  indi  bore, 
against  compression.  The  provision  of  a  heavy  flywhed  enables 
him,  when  spinning  the  motor,  to  supply  the  requisite  energy 
for  compressing  the  charge  at  a  practically  uniform  rate  during 
two  revolutions  of  the  flywheel.  The  greater  the  flywhed  ca- 
padty the  less  will  be  the  fluctuation  of  the  cranking  resistance 
at  a  certain  average  cranking  speed. 

Energy  Stored  in  Flywheel— The  kinetic  energy  of  a  mov- 
ing weisJit  it 

when  w  is  given  in  pounds,  v  in  feet  per  second  and  g  is 
the  acceleration  of  gravity « 32.16  feet  per  second  per  second. 
Now,  referring  to  the  sketch  Fig.  252,  let  tc;  be  the  weight  of  a 

small  partide  of  matter  in  the  rim  of  a  flywhed  at  a  distance   -^ 

la 

feet  from  the  centre  of  rotation,  and  let  the  flywheel  rotate  with 
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an  angular  speed  o!    -"-    revolutions  per  second.    Then  the  veloc- 

60 

ity  of  the  particle  w  is  evidently 

2  T  --  —  feet  per  second, 
za  60 

and  the  energy  stored  up  hy  the  particle  w  is 


E^ 


4u/ 


^r^n* 


tv  «■*  r*  «• 


foot-founds (75) 


2^  X  12*  X  6o*         259,200^ 

The  angular  speed  of  the  motor  is  generally  expressed   in 
radians  per  second — 

2  Vff 


60 
and  substituting  this  in  equation  (75)  we  have 


i?=  «««''• 


288^ 


(76) 


.1 


0 


V 


^t- 


Fig.  253. 


The  expression  ^^^^ —  or 


f(s)"' 


is  known  as  the 


polar  moment  of  inertia  (/p)  and  is  a  measure  of  the  flywheel 
capacity.    In  calculating  this  dimension,  w  is  expressed  in  pounds ; 

~-  represents  feet,  and  g  is  expressed  in  feet  per  second  per 

Z2 

second,  hence  the  polar  moment  of  inertia  or  flywheel  capacity 
is  expressed  in  feet-pound-seconds'.  The  stored  energy  may 
therefore  also  be  expressed  as  follows : 


^  = 


/p«' 


Now  consider  a  fljrwheel  with  a  rim  of  rectangular  cross 
section,  as  shown  in  Fig.  253.  Take  a  thin  cylindrical  shell  of 
radius  r  inches  and  thickness  dr.  All  the  metal  in  this  thin 
shell  may  be  considered  at  a  uniform  distance  r  from  the  centre 
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of  roCatioii.  If  tiw  flywhed  is  made  of  cast  iron— the  common 
material — ^whkli  we^ihs  oiaS  poand  per  cubic  inch,  the  weight  of 
metal  in  the  shell  is 

v^  2  r  r  a  <f r  X  o.  26  3s  o .  52  V  a  r  cfr  JkoannXs:, 

and  the  vdodty 


^      12  X  60 

henc 

e 

r»s  — = 

144X3600 

and 

the 

energy 

stored  np 

0.52rar«IrX   ^iLlljlL 

_                                 -144  X3600 

0. 52  w*  It*  a  r*c^r 

(77) 
259,200^ 

In  order  to  find  the  energy  stored  up  in  the  entire  rim  we  must 
integrate  this  expression  between  the  limits  n,  the  internal 
radius,  and  r«,  the  external  radius. 

'0.52  w*it*  a  r*</r 

259200^ 


/ 


r*<rr 


•/      fa 


259.200^    J    ->. 

o. 52  y*w*o/rt  —  r{\ 
259.200^  \       4       / 


3^(r^-rs)  foot  poumds pS) 


2,068000 


In  practical  work  sufficient  acairacy  is  obtained  by  considering 
the  entire  weight  of  the  rim  concentrated  at  a  distance  from 
the  axis  of  rotation  equal  to  the  arithmetical  mean  between  the 
inner  and  outer  radii  of  the  rim.     The  weight  of  the  rim  is 


tv 
and  th9  msao  radius  is 


=  (r*o  —  r*M  -a  X  0.26  founds. 


^o  +  n  .    . 

~ tffCkfS, 

2 

The   linear  velocity  of  a  point  at  the  middle  of  the   rim    is 
therefore 
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60  \     la     / 


*'6o\ — la — /  f^^^P^^^^^^' 

After  these  two  values  have  been  found  they  are  inserted  in 
the  formula  for  kinetic  energy  and  the  calculation  is  carried 
through.  As  a  rule  only  the  energy  stored  in  the  rim  is  calcu- 
lated with,  though,  of  course,  the  spokes  or  web  also  have  some 
flywheel  efiFect 

Dependence  of  Flywheel  Capacity  Required  on  Bore  and 
Stroke— In  the  foregoing  we  investigated  the  flywheel  capacities 
required  in  motors  with  different  numbers  of  cylinders.  We  will 
now  consider  the  problem  of  how  the  flywheel  capacity  should 
vary  with  the  bore  and  stroke,  the  number  and  arrangement  of 
the  cylinders  remaining  the  same.  Take  a  single  cylinder  motor, 
for  instance.  All  the  energy  is  developed  during  the  power 
stroke,  but  the  motor  does  work  at  a  substantially  uniform  rate 
during  all  four  strokes.  The  fljrwheel,  therefore,  must  store  up 
about  three  quarters  of  the  energy  liberated  by  the  explosion.  In 
reality  the  fraction  is  a  little  higher,  because  during  the  compres- 
sion stroke  the  flywheel  must  supply  the  energy  not  only  for 
doing  the  outside  work  but  also  for  compressing  the  charge. 
The  point  is  that  a  certain  fixed  percentage  of  the  energy  of 
each  explosion  is  stored  in  the  flywheel,  and  the  fluctuation  in 
its  speed  caused  by  the  absorption  and  return  of  this  energy  must 
not  exceed  a  certain  percentage.  Now,  the  energy  of  an  ex- 
plosion is  directly  proportional  to  the  piston  displacement  or  to 
the  expression  l^l  (b  being  the  bore  and  /  the  length  of  stroke). 
We  have  already  found  an  expression  (76)  for  the  energy  storing 
capacity  of  the  flywheel,  and  we  may  therefore  write 

**'-"*       al87   <79) 

But  the  angular  velocity  «  increases  as  the  length  of  the 
stroke  /  decreases,  and  vice  versa.  It  was  formerly  considered 
that  the  two  factors  varied  in  direct  inverse  ratio,  but  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  a  long  stroke  motor  will  run  at 
higher  piston  speeds  than  a  short  stroke  one,  and  it  is  therefore 
advisable  to  write 

I 

Imertingthis  ▼aine  in  proportionality  (yg)  we  havo 


b*l  -  \  ~ 


TV  r' 


I  2S8^ 
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**''~^ <8« 

An  analysis  of  considerabTe  data  regarding  flywheel  dimcnsiona 
on  hand  shows  that  tlie  average  proportions  are  as  follows: 

For  single  cylinder  motors 

288^  "^  875 
For  doable  cylinder  motors  exploding  at  eqnal  intervals 

288^*™  1000 
and  for  four  to  twelve  cylinder  motors 

tt/  r^      b*  i* 
288^""  iioo 

These  equations  can  be  simplified  so  as  to  give  tho  weight  in  the 
rim  directly — 

For  single  cylinder  motors 

fc/sB  10.6  I 1    pounds (81 

for  donble  cylinder  motors  with  explosions  equally  spaced 

w=9-3  ( )    founds (82) 

and  for  motors  of  four  or  more  cylinders 

fc'»8.4  (  —  )   pounds (83 

The  outside  diameter  of  the  flywheel  is  a  function  of  the 
length  of  stroke  and  is  generally  made 

rfo-Ml (84) 

However,  in  determining  this  diameter  the  road  clearance  has  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  since  the  flywheel  is  usually  the 
lowest  part  on  the  car,  and  on  American  roads  a  clearance  of 
about  xo  inches  at  the  middle  of  the  chassis  is  essential.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  now  that  long  stroke  motors  are  coming 
into  favor  the  ratio  between  flywheel  outside  diameter  and  piston 
stroke  will  be  reduced,  since  it  is  hardly  practical  to  make  the 
outside  diameter  more  than  20  inches  on  a  touring  car.  The 
advantage  of  large  diameters  in  flywheels  is  dearly  shown  by 
equations  (81)  to  (83),  the  required  wheel  rim  weight  being  in- 
versely prc>portlonal  to  the  square  of  the  mean  radius  of  the 
rim. 

The  above  equations  give  the  average  weight  of  flywheeb  as 
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fitted  at  present  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  heavier  fly- 
wheel makes  it  easier  to  spin  the  motor  in  starting,  more  diffi- 
cult to  stall  the  motor  by  letting  in  the  clutch  a  little  too  rapidly, 
makes  the  motor  more  flexible  and  gives  a  ^lore  uniform  torque, 
thus  reducing  the  stresses  in  the  transmission  members  and  on 
the  tires.  Therefore,  wherever  a  little  extra,  weight  is  not  of 
great  importance,  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  flywheel  somewhat 
heavier  than  the  weight  given  by  the  above  formulae.  Also  in 
motors  with  unusually  high  compression  a  slightly  greater  fly- 
wheel capacity  than  found  from  the  equations  should  Be  pro- 
vided, because  the  energy  of  an  explosion  increases  with  the 
compression  pressure,  and  so  does  the  work  of  compression. 

A  four  cylinder  4x5  inch  engine  should  have  a  flywheel  with 
^  mean  radius  of  gyration  of  about  7.5  inches  and  the  weight 
in  the  rim  required  according  to  equation  (83)  would  bo 


34  (i^ilY z:s6o ^unds. 


Now,  suppose  that  the  resistance  of  the  load  is  substantially 
constant,  as  it  would  be  in  pulling  slowly  up  a  steep  hill  on  the 
low  gear,  requiring  the  entire  torque  of  the  motor.  At  what 
speed  would  the  motor  become  stalled? 

We  found  previously  that  in  a  motor  of  this  size  when  running 
under  full  throttle  the  flywheel  alternately  stores  and  gives  out 
169  foot-pounds.  The  motor  will  stall,  of  course,  when  the  maxi- 
mum speed  during  a  cycle,  which  is  attained  just  before  the  end 
of  the  power  stroke,  is  such  that  the  energy  stored  in  the  fly- 
wheel is  169  foot-pounds.   We  then  have 

,s 


(.w,)' 


ti/r' 

=  169 


288^ 

from  which  we  find  11-3.5  revolutions  ^er  second  or  210  revolu 
tions  per  minute.  Since  the  motor  speed  vtihes  between  this 
and  zero  during  a  cycle,  the  average  speed  just  before  stalling 
will  be  approximately  half  this  or  105  revolutions  per  minute. 
Of  course,  the  motor  will  run  very  irregularly  at  speeds  only 
slightly  exceeding  this  figure. 

Ccntrifogal  Force  on  Flywheel— When  a  flywheel  revolves 
about  its  axis  every  particle  of  matter  in  it  is  subjected  to  cen- 
trifugal force  which  acts  radially  outward.  The  value  of  this 
force  has  already  been  given  as 

F=  1.226  w  n*  r, 
where  n  is  the  number  of  revolutions  per  second  and  r  the  radius 
of  rotation  in  feet.    It  will,  however,  be  better  to  continue  to 
express  n  in  revolutions  per  minute  and  r  in  inches,  in  which 
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case  w«  huve 

35.240 

The  weight  w  of  the  rim  is  approximately 

2   ir  r  h  a^  o^^t pounds. 
where  h  is  the  radial  depth  of  the  rim  in  inches.    Inserting  this 
value  in  the  equation  for  the  centrifugal  force  we  have 

c  ^^  r*n*  kg,    .^    - 
Ac  =  — '  ^  ■  \gpPr.) 

68.000     ^  ^^ 

This  centrifugal  force  tends  to  rupture  the  rim  in  a  plane 
passing  through  its  axis.  The  component  of  the  centrifugal  force 
perpendicular  to  this  plane  is  equal  to  one-half  the  total  force 
multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  half  the  circumfer- 
ence 

gf  w  r*  f»*  /j  a      X      zr      r^  n*  h  a 

68,000     ^a'^irr         68,000 
This  tension  is  taken  up  by  two  cross  sections  ,at  opposite 
ends  of  a  diameter  whose  combined  area  is  2  h  a  square  inches. 
The  unit  stress  therefore  is 

pounds  per  square  inch. 


136.000 

Taking  the  tensile  strength  of  ordinary  cast  iron  to  be  i6g00O 
pounds  per  square  inch,  a  flywheel  would  burst  when  ninning^ 
at  a  speed 


"-|/i 


aar  ./ 16,000  X  136,000  ,    ^.  .  .       ,^ 

—  *  '      * ^  •*  ' revolultons  per  minute. 

The  maximum  value  of  r  for  automobile  flywheels  is  about  9 
inches,  hence  the  bursting  speed  is 


/ 16.000  X  136.000  ^  ^  ^g^  ^^^  ^  ^ 

y        9X9 

Of  course,  if  there  are  blowholes  or  similar  defects  in  the 
casting  it  may  burst  at  a  lower  speed.  The  ordinary  4x5  inch 
engine  would  not  be  able  to  exceed  one-half  this  speed,  and 
since  the  centrifugal  force  varies  as  the  square  of  the  number 
of  revolutions  per  minute,  it  would  then  still  have  a  factor  of 
safety  of  4.  A. few  manufacturers  have  used  steel  flywheels* 
and  steel  founders  have  made  efforts  to  introduce  these  wheels, 
but  they  stand  little  chance  of  general  adoption,  owing  to 
their  high  cost.  In  regard  to  the  safety  of  flywheels,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  this  is  further  increased  by  a  solid  web,  as  very ' 
generally  used.    Where  steel  flywheels  are  used  the  outside  diam- 
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eter  is  generally  made  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  case  of  cast 
iron  wheels.  Thus  the  1x0x140  mm.  (4.4x5.6  inch)  Mercedes 
motor  has  a  cast  steel  flywheel  with  an  outside  diameter  of 
about  21.5  inches. 

Fluctuations  in  Car  Speed— In  connection  with  the  flywheel 
capacity  of  the  motor  the  flywheel  effect  of  the  car  itself  when 
going  at  speed  must  be  taken  into  account  It  was  assumed  so 
far  that  the  resisting  moment  on  the  motor  was  constant  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  case  when  the  car  is  traveling  at  a 
fairly  high  speed.  It  then  has  stored  up  a  great  deal  of  kinetic 
energy,  upon  which  it  draws  immediately  the  motor  slows  down 
in  speed.  A  couple  of  examples  will  show  the  fluctuations  in  ve- 
hicle speed  under  more  or  less  extreme  conditions. 

In  a  four  cylinder  4x5  inch  motor  running  at  normal  speed, 
it  is  found  that  the  excess  energy  given  out  by  the  motor 
during  part  of  each  stroke  is  140  foot-pounds.  Owing  to  the  in- 
ertia of  the  reciprocating  parts  the  motor  gives  out  this  excess 
energy  during  the  last  half  of  each  stroke,  instead  of  during 
the  first  half,  as  might  be  expected.  Consequently  the  motor  and 
the  car  will  actually  slow  down  immediately  after  an  explosion 
and  speed  up  just  before  an  explosion.  The  140  foot-pounds 
excess  energy  will  speed  up  both  the  flywheel  and  the  whole  car. 
Since  the  flywheel  is  rigidly  connected  to  the  driving  wheels  the 
speeds  of  the  two  will  increase  and  decrease  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. 

Denoting  the  weight  and  velocity  of  the  car  by  capitals  and  the 
weight  and  velocity  of  the  flywheel  rim  by  small  letters,  we  have 
Total  energy  stored  up  at  normal  speed : 

Total  energy  stored  up  at  minimum  speed: 

We  know  that 

]wr±J^  _  (»15V±ili£.')  =  ,40  foot^nds; (85) 

also  that 

from  which  it  follows  that 

*       V 
Snbststnting  in  equation  (8s) 
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yt 

^ =140 (86) 

We  will  assume  that  the  weight  IV  of  the  car  with  passengers 
is  2»S00  pounds  and  the  weight  w  of  the  flywheel  rim  60  poniuU 
The  flywheel  rim  has  a  mean  diameter  of  15  inches  and  its  linear 
speed  when  the  motor  turns  at  1,200  revolutions  per  minute  is 

3.1416  X15X 1200       „      ,   ,  .  , 
„X  60 =  785  A^'  Mr  second. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  car  is  provided  with  32  inch  driving 
wheels,  and  tliat  these  are  geared  in  the  ratio  of  3:1  00  the  high 
gear.   The  car  speed  then  is 

1200  32 

Xt;  X  3«M  =  55-8  A<'  P^  second. 


3X60^12 
Inserting  the  values  thus  found  in  equation  (86)  we  have 

250oX55-8"  +  6oX78. 5"— 2500  Fi«— 60-^, 78.5«  =2X32. 3X140 

55 'O 
which  when  solved  gives 

Vi  =  55 .  77  feet  per  second. 

Similarly  we  find  that  the  maximum  speed,  near  the  end  of  the 
explosion  stroke,  is  55.83  feet  per  second.  Consequently  the  car 
speed  ranges  between  55.77  and  55.83  feet  per  second,  a  variatioii 
of  less  than  one-tenth  of  i  per  cent 

Now  consider  that  the  car  is  pulling  up  a  steep  hill  on  tlia 
low  gear,  which  may  be  considered  to  be  one-fourth  as  high  as 
the  high  gear.  Also  let  the  engine  be  pulled  down  to  400  revo- 
lutions per  minute.    The  car  speed  V  is  then 

55.8 

-3^  =  4-65  A''  P^  second 

and  the  flywheel  rim  speed  v 

78.5  • 

— —  =  26. 17  feet  per  second. 

Substituting  these  values  in  equation   (86)  we  have 

yt 

2500  X4.65»+6oXa6-x7*— 2500  ^V—^o^j^—p  26.17" -» 169  X  a^^ 

which  when  solved  gives 

Fa -4.38  feet  per  second. 
In  the  same  way  we  find  that  the  maximum  momentary  speed 

Vt  -  4-91. 
The  speed  fluctuation  under  these  conditions  is,  therefore, 

(4. ox  — 4.38)100 

^^-^ X-^-^ «  II. 4 per  cent. 

4-65  *' 
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of  the  average.  The  fluctuation  would  be  still  greater  if 
under  the  above  running  conditions  one  of  the  cylinders  should 
miss  an  explosion.  It  can  be  easily  shown  that  in  that  case  584 
foot-pounds  of  energy  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  system  and 
the  speed  would  drop  to  3.62  feet  per  second.  A  sudden  drop  in 
the  speed  of  the  car  from  4.91  to  3.62  feet  per  second  would»  of 
course,  be  very  distinctly  and  disagreeably  noticeable. 

Rim  and  Web  or  Spokes— The  flywheel  generally  serves 
as  one  member  of  the  friction  clutch,  and  this  determines  its 
shape  to  quite  an  extent  If  a  conical  clutch  is  used  the  rim  of 
the  flywheel  is  generally  bored  out  on  the  inside  to  form  a  conical 
surface  whose  generatrices  make  an  angle  of  about  7.5  degrees 
with  the  axis  of  the  cone.  Fig.  254  shows  a  sectional  view  of  a 
typical  flywheel  chambered  out  for  a  conical  clutch.  If  a  multiple 
disc  clutch  is  used  a  housing  for  the  clutch  is  generally  cast  inte- 
gral with  the  flywheel,  of  a  considerably  smaller  diameter  than 
the  rim.  In  proportioning  the  rim  it  is  advantageous  to  make  it 
rather  wide  faced  and  not  very  deep  radially,  so  as  to  make  the 
mean  diameter  as  nearly  equal  to  the  outer  diameter  as  possible. 
In  American  practice  most  flywheels  are  now  made  with  solid 
webs  of  half  an  inch  thickness.  If  the  fljrwheel  is  bolted  to  an 
integral  flange  on  the  crankshaft  the  web  is  generally  formed  with 
a  circular  offset  which  is  bored  out  to  receive  the  flange,  so  as  to 
accurately  centre  the  flywheel.  The  number  and  size  of  bolts 
to  use  and  their  distance  from  the  axis  was  discussed  in  the  chap- 
ter on  the  Crankshaft  It  may  here  be  repeated  that  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  use  dowel  bushings  around  the  bolts. 

Keying  Flywlieels-— Occasionally  the  flywheel  is  secured  to 
the  crankshaft  by  means  of  a  key.  On  the  whole  this  method  is 
not  very  satisfactory,  as  the  key  is  apt  to  loosen  sooner  or  later 
and  to  cause  a  very  disagreeable  knock.  Where  this  construc- 
tion IS  used  the  key  should  be  made  as  large  as  it  can  con- 
veniently be  made.  In  some  constnictions  of  this  type  the  shear- 
ing area  of  the  key  is 

__  tur* 
X350<f, 

« 
where  w  is  the  weight  of  the  rim  in  pounds,  r  the  mean  radius  of 

the  rim  in  inches,  and  d  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  where  the  fly- 
wheel is  keyed  to  it  In  stationary  gas  engine  practice,  where 
flywheels  are  commonly  keyed  to  the  crankshaft,  the  hubs  are 
made  of  a  diameter  equal  to  twice  the  diameter  of  the  shaft 
and  of  a  length  equal  to  1.75— two  times  the  diameter  of  the  shaft 
The  width  of  the  key  is  made  about  one-fifth  the  shaft  diameter. 
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Since  die  materials  are  the  same,  these  proportions  should  also 
be  best  for  automobile  practice,  and  the  few  instances  of  keyed 
flywheels  of  which  we  know  accord  very  well  with  these  rules. 

One  plan  resorted  to  in  order  to  increase  the  strength  of  keyed 
joints  of  cast  iron  flywheels  is  to  provide  them  with  a  steel 
flanged  hub  to  which  the  web  of  the  flywheel  is  bolted  in  the 
usual  way,  as  shown  in  Fig.  254.  Steel  is  superior  to  cast  iron  in 
respect  to  both  compressive  and  shearing  strength,  and  with  m 
certain  size  of  key  the  joint  will  un- 
doubtedly be  more  secure  if  it  is  between 
steel  and  steel  than  when  it  is  between 
steel  and  cast  iron.  It  is  customary  when 
keying  a  flywheel  to  the  crankshaft  to 
taper  the  bore  of  the  hub  and  the  seat 
for  it  on  the  shaft  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
per  inch  in  length,  and  drawing  the  fly- 
wheel up  on  its  seat  by  means  of  a  nut 

Fan  Wheels— A  few  manufacturers, 
following  a  practice  first  introduced  by  the 
Daimler  Motor  Company,  of  Germany,  cast 
their  flywheels  with  fan  shaped  spokes,  so 
that  it  will  aid  the  radiator  fan  in  creating 
a  draught  through  the  radiator  (see  Fig. 
255).  Some  makers  place  the  flywheel  at 
the  front  end  of  the  motor  directly  back 
of  the  radiator  and  depend  entirely  upon 
its  fan  shaped  spokes  for  producing  the 
radiator  draught  Fan  flywheels  are  used 
in  conjunction  with  both  cone  and  mul- 
tiple disc  or  band  clutches.  The  cone  clutch 
is  generally,  about  the  same  diameter  as  the 
flywheel  rim,  and  the  clutch  cone  must  then 
be  provided  with  spokes,  so  the  air  moved 
by  the  flywheel  may  pass  through  it  Oc- 
casionally the  clutch  spokes  are  also  made 
fan  shaped,  so  as  to  assist  the  flywheel 
spokes  rather  than  act  as  an  obstruction  to  the  air  moved  by 
them. 

If  the  multiple  disc  clutch  is  used,  this  is  generally  only  of 
about  half  the  outside  diameter  of  the  fl3rwheel  rim.  The  fly- 
wheel is  then  cast  with  the  clutch  housing  in  the  centre  and  fan 
spokes  connecting  the  outside  of  the  housing  with  the  inside  of 
the  rim.  The  spokes  are  preferably  laid  out  helix  fashion. 
Consider  a  median  surface  through  the  spoke  parallel  with  ita 


Fig.  2  5  4.  —  Cast 

Ibom    Flywheel 

With    Steel 

Hub. 
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tides.  The  line  of  intersectioti  of  this  surface  with  tlie  inser 
surface  of  the  rim  cnta  the  generatricea  of  the  latter  lurface 
at  a  constant  angle.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  mnch  nniformi^ 
m  the  design  of  these  spokes,  the  "angular  advance"  or  lead" 
of  the  helix  varjrtng  between  wide  limits.  For  average  sized 
engines  a  lead  of  40  inches  seems  to  give  good  results.  That 
is,  if  the  flywheel  rim  were  extended  to  a  great  length  and  the 
spoke  the  same,  the  joint  of  the  spoke  with  the  rim  would  make 
a  complete  revolution  in  40  inches  measured  along  the  axis  of 
the  flywheel.  Each  point  of  the  intersection  of  the  helix  with 
the  inner  surface  of  the  rim  connects  to  the  axis  Igr  a  s 


Fig.  2S5.— Fan  Flywheel 

line  perpendicular  to  the  axis.     These  flywheels  are  genenllf 
made  with  either  five  or  six  spokes. 

Machining  Rywhcels— Flywheels  can  he  machined  to  advan- 
tage in  a  vertical  turret  lathe.  A  method  of  machining  a  typical 
form  in  a  Bullard  lathe  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  256.  The  flywheel 
is  motmted  on  the  revolving  table,  first  with  one  face  up  and  then 
with  the  other,  and  with  these  two  settings  the  wheel  is  bored 
out  and  machined  all  over.    A  cast  iron  fi/wheel  of  the  type 
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Fig.  256. — Machining  a  Flywheeu 
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>hown,  about  i8  inches  in  diameter,  can  be  completely  machined 
in  about  thirty  minutes.  The  illustration  clearly  shows  each  of 
the  successive   operations. 

Balancing  Flywheel*— Tne  flywheel  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant rotating  part  of  the  motor,  and  in  order  that  the  latter 
may  run  smoothly  and  without  undue  vibration,  the  framw 
must  be  carefully  balanced.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  it  be  in 
static  balance;  that  is,  that  it  will  remain  in  any  position  when 
mounted  on  a  shaft  and  placed  on  two  b^ance  ways;  it 
must  also  be  in  running  balance.    Of  course,  if  it  is  machined 


Fig.  257. — Defiance  Flywheel  BALAKaNc  Machine. 

all  over,  and  the  work  is  carefully  done,  it  is  almost  certab 
to  be  in  true  running  balance.  Not  so  if  the  wheel  is  spoked, 
for  instance,  and  cannot  be  finished  on  and  between  the  spoken 
In  that  case  it  is  necessary  to  test  for  running  balance,  for  which 
purpose  the  machine  shown  in  Fig.  257  was  designed  by  the 
Defiance  Machine  Works,  of  Defiance,  Ohio.  It  consists  of  a 
conical  frame  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a  vertical  ground 
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ftecl  spindle  standing  in  a  step  bearing  in  the  base  of  the  frame 
and  passing  up  through  a  long  bearing  at  the  top.  This  spindle 
at  its  upper  end  carries  a  face  plate  provided  with  two  driying 
pins  which  project  upward  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  spindle. 
A  steel  centre  with  tapered  shank  is  fitted  into  the  vertical 
spindle,  the  upper  end  of  the  centre  being  reduced  to  a  point  upon 
which  the  flywheel  to  be  balanced  rests. 

The  vertical  spindle  is  rotated  by  friction  gearing  from  a 
horizontal  shaft  carried  in  suitable  bearings  in  the  base  of  the 
machine.  The  horizontal  shaft  is  in  two  parts,  which  are  con- 
nected by  a  friction  clutch  and  moved  longitudinally  by  means 
of  a  counterweighted  lever,  so  arranged  that  the  weight  serves 
to  press  the  clutches  together  when  it  is  desired  to  rotate  the 
vertical  spindle,  and  to  disconnect  the  clutches  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  examine,  test  and  mark  the  flywheel  while  running  alone, 
as  the  driving  pins  are  liable,  when  pressing  against  the  fly- 
wheel, to  produce  uneven  rotation.  The  true  unbalanced  condi- 
tion is  best  shown  when  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  motive 
power  is  withdrawn. 

The  method  of  using  this  machine  is  as  follows :  First  a  stand- 
ing balance  is  produced  by  applying  a  weight  to  the  inside  of  the 
rim.  Then  the  flywheel  is  rotated  and  the  edge  of  the  rim 
marked  with  a  pencil  of  moistened  chalk.  If  the  mark  occurs 
within  one-fourth  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  from  the 
weight  in  the  direction  of  rotation  the  weight  is  raised  and  at  the 
same  time  advanced  toward  the  mark.  If  the  mark  occurs  at 
more  than  one-fourth  the  circumference  from  the  weight  the 
weight  is  lowered  and  placed  further  back  from  the  mark.  If  the 
edge  of  the  wheel  is  reached  in  this  way  and  the  wheel  still  runs 
out  a  counterweight  should  be  placed  diametrically  and  trans- 
versely opposite.  The  weight  should  always  be  so  adjusted  that 
the  standing  balance  is  not  disturbed.  Where  it  is  not  permissible 
to  attach  weights  material  must  be  removed  from  the  rim  in 
order  to  effect  a  balance,  and  the  reverse  process  must  then  be 
followed,  but  frequently  the  use  of  trial  weights  facilitates  the 
solution. 
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SPEED  CONTROL-THE  GOVERNOR. 

The  speed  of  an  automobile  motor  is  controlled  by  means  of 
a  throttle  valve  in  the  gas  inlet  pipe,  which  is  generally  of  the 
butterfly  type,  but  occasionally— especially  on  foreign  cars— of 
the  barrel  type.  As  a  rule  the  throttle  forms  an  integral  part  of 
the  carburetor,  and  its  design,  therefore,  need  not  be  discussed 
here.  The  throttle  valve  is  connected  to  a  finger  lever  located  on 
top  of  the  steering  wheel  or  underneath  it  on  the  steering  column, 
and  frequently  also  to  an  accelerator  pedal,  so  that  the  driver 
can  vary  the  gas  supply  to  the  motor  at  will,  and  hence  control 
its  speed  One  method  of  arranging  the  connections  between  the 
throttle  arm  and  the  throttle  lever  and  accelerator  pedal  respec- 
tively, is  as  follows:  To  the  throttle  arm  is  connected  a  spring 
which  always  tends  to  close  the  throttle.  The  throttle  lever  con- 
nects to  the  throttle  arm  by  means  of  a  rod  having  a  sliding 
joint,  so  that  the  throttle  can  be  opened  beyond  the  position  for 
which  the  throttle  lever  is  set  without  disturbbg  the  setting  of 
that  lever.  The  accelerator  pedal  is  held  in  the  closed  position 
by  means  of  a  spring  and  connects  to  the  throttle  arm  by  means 
of  a  rod  in  such  a  way  that  the  arm  can  move  through  a  certain 
range  without  moving  the  rod.  This  is  accomplished  by  passing 
the  rod  through  an  opening  in  the  throttle  arm  and  providing 
it  with  stops  on  both  sides  of  the  throttle  arm  but  at  some  dis- 
tance therefrom,  and  interposing  a  spring  between  the  throttle 
arm  and  one  of  the  stops. 

Whenever  the  load  on  the  motor  is  decreased  the  motor  has 
a  tendency  to  speed  up.  This  tendency  to  ''race"  is  especially 
strong  when  the  clutch  is  withdrawn  and,  therefore,  all  load  re- 
moved. In  order  to  prevent  the  motor  from  unduly  speeding  up 
under  these  conditions  the  throttle  must  always  be  closed  im- 
mediately. It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  careless  drivers  will  dis- 
regard this  rule,  thereby  injuring  the  motor.  For  this  reason  the 
motors  on  those  types  of  cars  which,  as  a  rule,  are  not  driven 
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bgr  the  owners  themselves,  are  frequently  fitted  with  governors 
which  keep  the  speed  of  the  motor  within  certain  fimttSb  At 
present  the  great  majority  of  truck  motors,  and  also  the  moton 
on  some  of  the  highest  grade  pleasure  cars,  are  fitted  with 
govemorsw 

There  are  two  general  types  of  governors  in  use  on  automobile 
motors,  viz.,  the  centrifugal  type  and  the  hydraulic  type.  We  will 
discuss  these  two  types  in  succession.  Whichever  type  is  used, 
it  is  connected  to  the  throttle  valve  in  such  a  manner  that  at 
soon  as  the  speed  for  which  it  is  set  is  exceeded,  it  closes  the 
throttle  valve  more  or  less,  so  as  to  keep  the  speed  widiin  the 
predetermined  limit.  In  addition  to  the  automatic  control  of  the 
engine,  some  form  of  hand  or  foot  control  is  sometimes  provided 
The  governor  works  against  a  spring;  and  the  hand  or  foot 
control  mechanism  is  so  arranged  that  it  varies  the  position  of 
the  spring  rest,  in  which  case  the  governor  will  hold  the  engine 
at  any  speed  the  operator  may  desire. 

Centrifugal  Qovernor»— The  centrifugal  governor,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  most  frequently  used,  consists  of  two 
weights  carried  upon  one  of  the  revolving  parts  of  the  motor, 
generally  the  camshaft  The  weights  are  carried  by  bell  cranks 
which  are  pivoted  on  brackets  rotating  with  the  shaft  and  gen* 
erally  either  formed  integral  with  or  fixed  to  the  camshaft  gear. 
The  free  arms  of  the  bell  cranks  engage  with  a  grooved  sliding 
sleeve  on  the  camshaft  This  sliding  sleeve  is  provided  with  a 
second  groove  into  which  engages  the  end  of  a  lever  or  bell 
crank  whose  other  end  connects  to  the  arm  of  the  throttle  valve. 
The  revolvinfif  weights  are  being  drawn  or  forced  together  by 
means  of  a  spring  or  springs  which  may  either  extend  between 
them  or  surround  the  shaft  and  exert  their  pressure  against  a 
stop  collar  and  the  sliding  sleeve  respectively.  Fig.  258  shows  a 
centrifugal  governor  in  diagram.  We  found  that  the  centrifugal 
force  on  rotating  bodies  is 

35.240 
In  the  case  of  the  governor  this  force  is  balanced  by  the  spring 
force  in  any  position  of  equilibrium.  The  law  of  the  coiled  ex- 
tension spring  is  that  its  pull  is  proportional  to  the  extension. 
Let  a  be  the  length  of  the  spring  with  its  connections  in  the 
fi%e  state.    Then  2  r-^  a  is  the  extension,  and  the  spring  force  is 

Ff:f  (2r  — a). 
Hence 


35.240 


=  c(2r— a) 
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(87) 


35,240^  a  ■«  (7o»48of  —  w  «•)  r 

^ 35>g40g<»        

70, 480  c  —  ti/n^ 

In  the  above  w  is  taken  as  the  weight  of  one  of  the  governor 
weights,  since  the  spring  tension  is  equal  to  the  centrifugal  force 
on  one  of  the  weights  only. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  r  increases  with  the  speed  n.  The 
speed  at  which  the  governor  acts  is,  therefore,  necessarily 
higher  for  small  throttle  openings  or  light  engine  loads  than 
for  large  throttle  openings  or  heavy  loads,  but  the  diflferenca 
between  the  two  speeds  need  not  be  very  great 


7b  rhroteiiB 


Fte.  258.— Diagram  op  Centrifugal  Governok. 


Now  let  Tx  and  r%  be  the  smallest  and  greatest  radii  of  rot^ 
tion,  respectively,  of  the  governor  weights  and  «fi  and  Mt  the  cor- 
responding speeds  of  balance.     Then,  from  equation  (87)* 

70,480  rxC  —  «/  if|*  r,  =  70,480  r^c  —  ivn^r^ 
70,480  (  r,  —  ri )  t  =  te/ (»,Vj  —  V ''i ) 


also 


70^480  (r,  —  rO    "^  ^ 


r^—       35,240  <r  a 

70,480  C  —  t«/  W|* 

70,480  cri-^tt/  «i*  ri  =  35,240  c  a 


(88) 
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g  —  70.480^  n  —  W'**!*  n 

35»240r 

- 

2ri- 

35.240^ 

an 

zviti*  r, 

_^ 

35.340 
70, 

480  (r,—ri) 

?3 

2  »i*  ri 

»i*  r^  - 

art-^7>    ^iv>-  -m; (89 

In  the  above,  c  represents  the  tension  or  force  required  to  ex- 
tend the  spring  i  inch  in  length  and  a  the  length  of  the  spring 
in  the  free  state,  inclusive  of  the  hooks  or  connections  to  the 
centres  of  the  weights.  Now  let  it  be  desired  that  the  governor 
act  at  1,000  r.  p.  m.  of  the  motor  or  500  r.  p.  m.  of  the  cam- 
shaft when  the  throttle  is  fully  open,  and  at  1,200  r.  p.  m.  of 
the  motor  or  600  r.  p.  m.  of  the  camshaft  when  the  throttle 
it  near  the  minimum  opening  positioa  The  limiting  radii  of 
rotation  of  the  governor  weights  may  be  assumed  to  be  1.5  and 
2  inches  respectively,  and  the  weight  w  of  each  governor  ball  i 
pound.    Substituting  in  equation  (88) 

^  „ i(6oo'X2-soo'Xx.5)=  g. 8 ^^^ ^  ^^^ 
70,480(8  —  1.5) 
and  in  equation  (89)— 

s/, 2  X  SOff  X  1.5  (2-1.5)      ,--.    . 

The  combined  length  of  the  connections  from  the  ends  of  the 
spring  proper  to  the  centre  of  the  weights  can  be  kept  within 
0.42  inch,  in  which  case  the  length  of  the  spring  in  its  free  state 
should  be  1.5  inches.  If  there  are  to  be  two  springs,  one  at 
either  side  of  the  weights,  then  the  force  required  to  extend 
either  of  them  a  distance  of  i  inch  should  be 

^^  >»  4. 9  founds. 

2 

The  problem  then  consists  in  designing  a  helical  spring  which 
in  its  free  state  measures  1.5  inches  in  length,  which  will  extend 
at  the  rate  of  i  inch  per  4.9  pounds  applied  to  its  ends  and  which 
will  not  be  overstrained  by  extending  it  to 

4 — 0.42=3.58  inches. 

This  can  be  done  by  means  of  the  rules  for  the  design  of 
coiled  springs  which  were  given  in  the  chapter  on  Valves  and 
Valve  Gears.  If  the  springs  turn  out  to  be  of  unsuitable  size, 
the  assumptions  regarding  the  range  of  motion  of  the  governor 
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weights  or  the  speed  range  through  which  the  governor  acts 
can  be  varied  and  the  calculation  made  over  again. 

Hanting — Suppose  the  governor  weights  to  occupy  a  certain 
position  intermediate  between  the  two  limiting  positions,  and  to 
be  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  centifugal  force  acting  outwardly 
and  the  tension  of  the  springs  acting  inwardly.  Now,  let  the 
speed  of  the  engine  be  gradually  increased.  This,  of  course, 
will  increase  the  centrifugal  force^  and  there  is  then  a  tendency 
for  the  weights  to  fly  out  from  the  axis  of  rotation.  However, 
there  will  be  no  actual  outward  motion  until  the  excess  of  cen- 
trifugal force  over  the  spring  force  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
static  friction  of  the  throttle  and  of  the  linkage  between  it  and 
the  governor  weights.  Hence  the  motor  will  gain  some  speed 
before  the  governor  begins  to  act.  The  moment  the  speed  be- 
comes great  enough  for  the  centrifugal  force  to  overcome  both 
the  spring  tension  and  the  frictional  resistance,  the  governor 
weights  fly  out  and  the  throttle  begins  to  close.  Now,  as  soon 
as  the  throttle  and  its  linkage  begin  to  move,  their  resistance 
to  motion  is  somewhat  reduced,  according  to  the  well  known 
law  that  the  friction  of  rest  is  greater  than  the  friction  of 
motion.  The  result  is  that  the  throttle  will  be  closed  further 
than  it  really  should  in  order  to  keep  the  speed  of  the  motor  con- 
stant The  motor  will  thereby  be  throttled  down  in  speed,  and 
the  throttle  in  turn  will  be  opened  wide  by  the  governor.  In 
this  way  the  throttle  may  be  opened  and  closed  by  the  governor 
and  the  motor  in  consequence  speed  up  and  slow  down  periodi- 
cally, a  phenomenon  known  as  "hunting."  Hunting  is  particu- 
larly likely  to  occur  when  starting  the  motor,  when  its  joints 
are  stiff.  It  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  careful  fitting  so 
that  the  friction  at  the  bearings  of  the  throttle  shaft  and  at  the 
joints  in  the  linkage  is  very  small,  and  by  carefully  balancing 
the  throttle  valve. 

Types  of  Centrifugal  Qovernon— The  typical  form  of  shaft 
governor  as  used  on  automobile  motors  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  259 
Two  bell  cranks  AA  carrying  the  governor  weights  BB  are 
pivoted  to  brackets  extending  from  the  web  of  the  cam  gear. 
The  governor  weights  are  connected  by  helical  springs  CC  se- 
cured to  them  by  hooks  at  opposite  ends.  The  inwardly  extend- 
ing arms  of  the  bell  cranks  engage  into  a  groove  on  the  sliding 
sleeve  D  on  the  camshaft  E.  Into  a  second  groove  on  this  sliding 
sleeve  engages  the  end  of  a  lever  arm  P  whose  shaft  extends 
through  and  has  a  bearing  in  the  wall  of  the  cam  gear  honsing. 
This  shaft  at  its  end  outside  the  housing  carries  a  long  lever  G 
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from  which  connection  is  made  to  the  throttle  amu  The  kncOi 
of  lever  G  and  the  throttle  arm  are  to  proportioned  tiiat  the  ran|C 
of  throttle  motion  corrcqmnda  to  the  range  of  the  goTCrnor.    la 


the  iltnstration  provisions  for  adjusting  the  tension  of  the  gor- 
emor  springa  CC  are  shown,  in  the  shape  of  hook  screws  HH, 
whidi  screw  through  the  projecting  ends  of  tfic  governor  vi 
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BB  and  are  locked  in  place  by  means  of  check  nuts.  However, 
auch  adjusting  means  are  hardly  required  and  are  seldom  pro- 
vided. This  governor  is  enclosed  with  the  cam  gears  and  re- 
quires no  special  housing. 

Fig.  260  shows  a  vertical  shaft  governor  as  fitted  to  the  Adler 
truck  motor.  The  shaft  may  be  extended  at  the  top  and  bottom 
to  drive  such  accessories  as  the  timer  and  the  oil  pump,  if  de- 
nted.   The  governor  comprises  two  pivoted  weights  AA  devel- 


Fjo.  260.— VexncAL  Tvpr  Goveknok. 

oped  in  the  form  of  a  bell  crank,  whose  operating  anna  engage 
with  a  STOOved  sleeve  B.  The  counter  spring  C  is  located  be- 
tween this  sleeve  and  the  shaft  The  sliding  sleeve  B  is  also  in 
working  connection  with  the  lever  D.  The  shaft  of  this  lever 
extends  through  the  wall  of  the  housing  and  outside  the  housing 
carries  a  lever  arm  £  from  which  connection  is  made  to  the 
throttle  valve.  The  governor  shaft  receives  its  motion  from  the 
camshaft  throngh  a  pair  of  helical  gears,  the  driven  one  of 
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which  is  slwwi]  at  F.    Lubrication  of  the  sovemor  is  provided 
for  1)7  a  direct  oil  feed  to  the  top  bearing. 

The  governor  shown  in  Fig.  261  was  used  1^  the  Cadillac 
Uotor  Car  Company  en  touring;  car  motors  some  years  ago, 
and  is  an  adaptation  from  marine  steam  engine  practice.  The 
centrifugal  member  consists  of  a  metal  ring  A  which  is  pivoted 
to  the  double  armed  bracket  B  secured  to  the  vertical  shaft  C 


Fit  261.— Ring  Type  Goteekob. 


which  is  driven  throu^  bevel  gears  from  the  camshaft.  When 
the  eni^ne  is  at  rest,  the  ring  A  is  held  in  an  inclined  position 
relative  to  shaft  C  by  means  of  the  spring  D  extending  between 
the  two  sliding  sieves  E  and  F  o:^^  the  shaft  C.  The  sliding 
sleeve  P  is  connected  to  the  ring  A  through  a  link  G.  The 
sliding  sleeve  F  connects  through  the  bell  crank  H  to  the  throttle 
valve,  and  the  sliding  sleeve  £  connects  through  the  bell  crank  / 
with  the  throttle  lever  on  the  steering  wheel     The  anchorage 
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of  the  governor  spring  D  can  thus  be  moved  by  the  operator 
at  will.  The  sleeve  F  is  moved  along  shaft  C  by  revolving  ring 
A  according  to  the  speed  of  shaft  C,  thus  opening  or  closing 
the  throttle.  This  forms,  therefore,  a  combined  manual  and 
automatic  engine  control 

Hydraalic  Governors — ^A  number  of  manufacturers,  includ- 
ing Panhard  &  Levassor  in  France  and  the  Packard  Motor  Car 
Company  in  this  country,  have  used  so-called  hydraulic  governors 
for  governing  the  speed  of  their  motors.  In  these  the  pressure 
of  the  pump  circulated  cooling  water  is  made  use  of  to  close 
the  throttle  when  the  speed  exceeds  certain  limits.  A  sketch  of 
such  a  governor  is  shown  in  Fig.  262.     The  device  consists^ 
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Fkl  262.— Hybrauuc  Govebnok. 


merely  of  a  diaphragm  chamber  A  in  which  there  is  a  diaphragm' 
B  acting  against  the  plunger  C  from  which  connection  is  made 
to  the  throttle  arm.  The  cooling  water  as  it  comes  from  the 
pump  may  be  led  through  the  diaphragm  chamber,  or  this  cham- 
ber may  simply  be  connected  by  a  pipe  to  the  cooling  sjrstem  at 
a  point  near  the  pump  outlet  The  pressure  of  the  circulating 
water  increases  with  the  speed  of  the  pump,  and  hencc^  with  the 
speed  of  the  motor,  the  relation  between  the  pressure  and  pump 
speed  depending  upon  the  type  of  pump  employed.  The  throttle, 
can  be  held  open  by  means  of  a  spring. 
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Gm  Inertia  Tjrpe  Oovemor.— Another  type  of  engine  gov- 
ernor, represented  by  a  patented  design  known  as  the  Krauner, 
is  based  on  the  principle  of  gas  inertia.  This  governor  com- 
prises the  throttle  valve  and  the  governor  proper  in  a  housing 
which  is  inserted  between  the  carburetor  and  the  intake  mani- 
fold. The  upper  part  of  the  governor  housing  is  of  truncated 
conical  form  and  in  it  is  located  a  disc  adapted  to  slide  on  a 
central  vertical  stud.  The  disc  is  connected  to  the  balanced  throt- 
tle valve  below  it  by  means  of  a  linkage  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  the  disc  is  lifted  the  throttle  closes.  Ordinarily  the  disc 
is  held  in  the  position  corresponding  to  open  throttle  by  a  spring. 
When  a  certain  speed  is  attained  by  the  engine  the  force  of 
the  stream  of  gas  impinging  upon  the  disc  overcomes  the  force 
of  the  spring,  the  disc  is  raised  and  the  throttle  is  partly  dosed, 
thus  reducing  the  speed  of  the  engine. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


POWER  OUTPUT  AND  OTHER  CHARACTERISTICS. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  a  simple  formula 
giving  the  maximum  power  output  of  gasoline  engines,  but 
these  attempts  have  been  more  or  less  futile,  owing  to  the 
very  large  number  of  factors  which  affect  this  output.  The 
elements  of  design  which  determine  the  maximum  output  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows: 

Number  of  cylinders. 

Bore. 

Stroke. 

Compression  ratio. 

Form  of  compression  chamber. 

Valve  timing. 

Valve  port  opening. 

Cross  section,  length  and  relative  straightness  of  gas  pas- 
sages. 

Cooling  facilities. 

Weight  of  reciprocating  parts. 

Location  of  ignition  points. 

Besides  the  above,  the  fit  and  alignment  of  the  bearings, 
their  relative  diameters  and  lengths,  the  bearing  metals  and 
the  amount  and  grade  of  lubricant  used  upon  them  affect  the 
output  at  the  crankshaft  It  would  evidently  be  impossible  to 
embody  all  of  these  factors  in  a  power  output  formula,  and 
for  this  reason  all  except  the  number  of  cylinders  and  the  bore 
and  stroke  are  generally  neglected. 

Horse  Power  Formulae^If  we  call  the  mean  gas  pressure 
per  square  inch  of  piston  head  area  during  the  power  stroke, 
reduced  by  the  mean  pressure  during  the  compression  stroke, 
p,  and  if  the  cylinder  has  a  bore  h  and  the  length  of  stroke  is 
I,  then  the  work  done  in  one  cylinder  during  one  cycle  u 
evidently 

i—  foci  poumls, 

4Xxa   ^       ^ 
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If  the  motor   runs   at  n  revolutions   per   minute,   then   there 
will  be   —    explosions  in   each  cylinder  per  minute,   and  the 

2 

power  developed  by  each  cylinder  will  be 

a  X  4  X  Z2  X  33»ooo 
AlsQ^  if  there  are  N  cylmdtrs,  then  the  power  of  the  motor 
will  be 

3,z68,ooo 
This  is  the  indicated  power — the  power  conveyed  by  the  ex- 
panding gases  to  the  moving  pistons.  Of  this  power  a  cer- 
tain percentage  is  lost  in  piston  and  bearing  friction,  valve 
operation,  windage,  etc.  Representing  the  mechanical  effi- 
ciency of  the  motor  by  %  we  have  for  the  brake  horse  power 

3,z68,ooo 
The  linear  speed  of  the  piston  is 

s  ass := feet  Per  tntnute. 

Substituting  this  value  in  the  above  expression  for  the  brake 
horse  power  and  incorporating  the  value  of  ir  in  the  constant  we 
have 

B.H.P.^^'J*''  t (90) 

168,000 

Of  these  factors  ^  and  h  are  known  in  advance,  bat  j;  the 
piston  speed  at  which  the  motor  develops  its  maximum  power, 
and  i|  p,  the  brake  mean  effective  pressure,  are  not  known.  If  we 
desire  a  formula  for  the  horse  power  involving  only  the  bore 
and  stroke,  then  the  question  arises  whether  the  piston  speed 
of  maximum  output  and  the  mean  effective  pressure  vary 
with  the  bore  and  stroke,  and  if  so,  in  what  proportion. 

Earopean  Data  and  Dedactlons — A  very  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  these  questions  has  been  made  by  a  committee  of 
the  Institution  of  Automobile  Engineers  (Great  Britain).  As 
regards  the  mean  effective  pressure,  it  would  be  expected  that 
this  would  increase  with  the  bore,  for  the  reason  that  in  a 
large  bore  motor  there  is  less  cooling  surface  to  the  combus- 
tion chamber  per  unit  of  charge  contained,  hence  less  heat 
will  be  lost  through  the  cylinder  walls.  This  view  is  un- 
doubtedly correct  in  so  far  as  motors  designed  with  the  same 
compression  ratio  are  concerned,  and  some  experimental  data 
is  cited  by  the  committee  to  support  this  point.    On  the  other 
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hand,  the  very  fact  that  there  is  a  relatively  larger  wall  surface 
in  a  small  bore  motor,  and  hence  more  rapid  cooling  of  the 
charge,  permits  of  using  a  higher  compression  ratio.  A  higher 
compression  ratio  would  make  up  for  the  lesser  area  of  cool- 
ing surface,  so  that  the  mean  effective  pressure  would  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  all  sizes  of  cylinders.  This  is  borne  out 
by  a  diagram  in  which  the  mean  effective  pressures  of  eighty- 
eight  motors  are  plotted  against  the  cylinder  bores,  which  ac- 
companied the  report  of  the  committee.  This  diagram  showed 
absolutely  no  variation  of  the  mean  effective  pressure  with 
the  bore.  Of  124  motors  regarding  which  data  were  collected 
by  the  committee,  5.6  per  cent,  showed  a  mean  effective  pres- 
sure above  90  pounds  per  square  inch;  15.3  per  cent,  between 
&>  and  90  pounds,  28.2  per  cent  between  70  and  &>  pounds,  and 
21.2  per  cent,  between  65  and  70  pounds.  About  50  per  cent 
of  the  engines  thus  showed  mean  pressures  over  70  pounds 
per  square  inch.   The  highest  pressure  found  was  95^  pounds. 

The  committee,  however,  was  guided  by  other  considera- 
tions than  these  data.  Experiments  by  one  English  engine 
manufacturer  (White  &  Poppe)  had  shown  an  increase  in  the 
mean  effective  pressure  from  80.6  pounds  for  a  bore  of  3.15 
inches  to  102  pounds  for  a  bore  of  5  inches,  and  the  experience 
of  individual  committee  members  was  that  the  mean  effective 
pressure  increased  with  the  bore  "under  similar  conditions  of 
compression."  It  therefore  decided  to  accept  68.5  pounds  per 
square  inch  for  v  p  when  the  bore  is  2^  inches  and  99.5 
pounds  when  b^S  inches.  The  value  of  the  mean  pressure 
for  any  other  bore  may  then  be  found  from  the  equation 

i|  j>«s  130  (  /  —  Ll5- J  pounds  per  square  inch (91) 

The  piston  speed  corresponding  to  the  maximum  output 
was  determined  for  loi  engines,  and  it  was  found  that  it 
varied  with  the  ratio  r  of  stroke  to  bore,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

PUton  speed  at  Max. 
No.  of  Tettfc  r.  H.  P.  (Ft  P.  M.). 

15   1. 00— 1.08  130J 

30      I.XO— 1.30  1240 

34    x.ai — 1.30  138s 

as     1.33— 1.44  1414 

7     • 1.50 — i.6x  IS9S 

The  committee  found  that  the  piston  SpeM  corresponding 
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to  the  mairinnnn  horse  power  may  be  represented  by  the 
equation: 

#■■600  (r  +  i)feet  fer  minute (9?) 

This  gives  a  piston  speed  of  1,200  feet  per  minute  when  r « i, 
and  1^00  feet  per  minute  when  r«2. 

If  now  we  substitute  the  values  oi  %  p  and  x  just  found  in 
equation  (90)  we  get 

A  JSr.  P.  «  0.464^^6  (ft  —  i.z8)(/  +  ft) (9^) 

Substituting  for  r  its  value  ^  we  have 

b 

B.  P.  P,  ■=  0.464  (b  —  i.x8)  (/+  b) 

The  committee,  however,  recommends  to  use  the  coefficient 
045  instead  of  0^64,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  and  its  pro- 
posed formula  is 

B.H.  P.  =o^5(6  — i.i8)(/-|-ft) (94) 

This  formula  is  intended  to  give  the  horse  power  which  can 
safely  be  obtained  from  an  engine  of  given  cylinder  dimen- 
sions under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  Dugald  Oerk 
in  a  note  on  the  report  of  the  committee  said  that,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  power  usually  developed  by  a  motor  on  the  road, 
the  results  of  the  formula  should  be  multiplied  by  ad 

A.  L.  A.  M.  Rating  Fomaki— In  this  country  and  England 
a  rating  formula  known  here  as  the  A.  L.  A.  M.  and  abroad 
as  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  formula,  has  long  been  used. 
It  is  as  follows: 

B.  H.  P.  ^l!L^ ^5) 

at  1,000  feet  piston  speed  per  minute. 

When  this  formula  was  first  adopted,  at>out  1905,  most  up- 
to-date  motors  gave  their  maximum  output  at  about  1,000 
feet  piston  speed  per  minute.  This  piston  speed  is  now  greatly 
exceeded  in  all  pleasure  car  engines,  and  especially  in  engines 
buih  for  racing,  but  in  truck  engines  it  remains  substantially  the 
same.    From  equations  (90)  and  (95)  we  have 

Nb*     1000  J^b^np 
2.5  "       x68,ooo     • 

from  which  it  follows  that 

^P"  67.3  Pounds  per  square  imeK 
which  is  the  assumption  on  which  the  A.  L.  A.  M.  ratinff 
formula  is  based.    The  two  formulae  above  discussed  give 
widely  different  values  when  applied  to  motors  of  large  bore 
and  long  stroke,  but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the 
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first  is  intended  to  give  the  maximum  power  the  motor  can 
possibly  deliver,  whereas  the  second  is  designed  to  give  the 
power  at  i,ooo  feet  piston  speed  per  minute,  which  can  now  be 
exceeded  by  most  motors,  and  greatly  by  motors  of  unusually 
long  stroke. 

In  1912  the  Technical  Committee  of  the  Automobile  Qub  of 
France,  in  a  report  to  the  French  Government,  recommended 
horse  power  f ormulse  based  on  the  following  brake  mean  effective 
pressures :  Touring  car  motors  running  at  not  over  1,000  ft  p.  m. 
piston  speed,  75.2  lbs.  p.  sq.  in.;  high  speed  touring  motors,  7S.1 
lbs. ;  truck  motors,  824  lbs. 

In  Fig.  263  are  shown  the  brake  mean  effective  pressures 
plotted  against  the  piston  speed  for  seventeen  different  en- 
gines mostly  of  1916  modeL  The  Knight  motors  show  a  mazi- 
mom  value  of  ir.p.  of  97  lbs.  and  a  value  of  i|.p.  for  the 
speed  of  maximum  output  (mean,  1,700  ft  p.m.)  of  76.6  lbs. 
The  valve  in  head  motors  show  an  average  maTlmum  value 
of  ir.p.  of  about  85  lbs.  and  an  average  value  of  i|.p.  for 
the  speed  of  maximum  output  (mean  value,  1,6(X)  ft  pjn.)  of 
73.5  lbs.  The  L  and  T  head  motors  show  an  average  maximum 
value  of  i|.p.  of  about  85  lbs.  and  an  average  value  of  v.p. 
for  the  speed  of  maximum  output  (1,636  ft  p.m.)  of  70.5  lbs. 
All  of  the  motors  represented  in  the  chart  are  pleasure 
ear  motors.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  toward  increased 
piston  speeds  in  these  motors,  and  many  of  the  newer 
designs  nin  at  over  2,000  ft  p.nL  when  giving  their  TWATfnmm 
output  Truck  motors,  on  the  other  hand,  still  run  at  1,000- 
1,200  ft  p.m.,  and  a  sharp  contrast  is  therefore  developing 
between  the  two  types.  The  curves  in  Fig.  263  are  from 
the  following  motors:  1 — Buick,  six-cylinder,  3}i  x  4^;  2 — 
Ferro,  eight-cylinder,  S  z  3%;  3 — Northway,  four-cylinder,  Z^/k 
X  6;  4 — ^Ferr,  eight-cylinder,  3%  z  4;  6 — Chalmers,  siz-cylln- 
der,  3H  z  6;  ^—Continental,  siz-cylinder,  3%  z  6;  8— WiUys- 
Knli^t,  four-cylinder,  4%  z  4%;  9 — Moline-Knlght,  four-cyl- 
inder, 4  z  6;  10 — ^Herman,  eight-cylinder,  2H  z  4;  11 — CadU- 
lac,  eight-cylinder,  3%  z  6%;  12— Buda,  four-cylinder,  3H 
,z  5H;  13 — FourH^llnder,  3%  z  6H;  14 — ^Locomobile,  siz- 
cylinder,  4%  z  6H;  16 — ^Locomobile,  siz-cylinder,  4^  z  6; 
16— Wisconsin,  siz-cylinder,  6.1  z  6V&;  17 — ^Beaver,  four-cylin- 
der, 3)&  z  6;  18— Hudson,  siz-cylinder,  3)j;  z  6. 
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Of  the  motors  represented  in  the  Figure  only  the  Cadillac  is 
a  high-speed  motor  as  the  term  is  generally  understood  at 
present  It  was  the  pioneer  of  this  type  in  America  but  in  1915 
at  least  half  a  dozen  American  stock  motors  were  developed, 
giving  their  maximum  output  at  between  2,000  and  2,500  feet 
per  minute.  In  racing  motors  the  piston  speed  corresponding 
to  maximum  output  has  been  advanced  even  further,  to  about 
3,000  feet  per  minute.  Thus  the  Wisconsin  1915  racing  engine, 
having  four  3}i  x  6^-inch  cylinders  developed  its  maximum 
output  at  over  3,000  revolutions  per  minute.  A  high-speed 
motor  has  been  defined  as  one  in  which  the  combined  inertia 
and  centrifugal  force  loads  on  the  crank  pins  exceed  the  gas 
pressure  load.  ' 

Ratio  of  Bore  to  Stroke— The  first  motors  built  for  auto- 
mobiles for  the  most  part  had  a  comparatively  long  stroke, 
50  per  cent,  or  more  longer  than  the  cylinder  bore,  automo- 
bile engine  designers  in  this  respect  following  the  practice 
of  stationary  gas  engine  designers.  Then  came  the  era  of  the 
short  stroke,  high  rotary  speed  engine,  inaugurated  by  Bouton 
and  Buchet  in  France.  The  short  stroke  motors  of  these  en- 
gineers certainly  weighed  considerably  less,  horse  power  for 
horse  power,  than  any  previously  produced,  and  so  their  ex- 
amples soon  found  many  followers.  Since  that  time,  about 
1900,  whenever  it  was  desired  to  produce  an  engine  of  high 
weight  efficiency,  the  stroke  was  made  less  or  equal  to  the 
bore.  For  a  time  the  opinion  prevailed  that  the  power  output 
did  not  depend  upon  the  bore  at  all;  that  a  4x4  inch  motor, 
for  instance,  would  develop  as  much  power  as  a  4x6  inch 
motor,  by  giving  its  maximum  output  at  a  rotative  speed  50 
per  cent,  higher,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  in- 
creased as  the  square  of  the  bore  or  faster.  However,  this 
idea  was  exploded  by  the  results  of  the  so-called  4  inch  or 
100  mm.  races  in  Europe  several  years  ago.  In  these  races 
the  cylinder  bore  was  limited  to  4  inches,  and  in  every  case 
the  greatest  speeds  were  developed  by  cars  with  long  stroke 
motors,  thus  showing  conclusively  that  the  long  stroke  motors 
developed  greater  power  than  the  short  stroke  ones.  It  may 
here  be  added  that  Charles  Faroux,  a  French  technical  automo- 
bile writer,  found  that  the  output  of  a  motor  varies  as  the  0.6 
power  of  the  length  of  stroke,  and  the  German  Automobile  Tech- 
nical Association  adopted  a  formula  according  to  which  it  varies 
as  the  0.7  power  of  the  stroke. 

Effect  of  Length  of  Stroke  on  Thermal  Efficiency— It  hav- 
faig  thus  been  shown  that  a  long  stroke  motor  will  develop 
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greater  maximum  power  and  at  a  higher  piston  speed  than  a 
short  stroke  motor,  it  remains  to  show  the  reasons  therefor. 
One  of  these  is  that  the  long  stroke  increases  the  thermal 
efficiency.  Consider  two  motors  of  equal  piston  displacement, 
of  3-inch  bore  by  6-inch  stroke  and  3.7S-inch  bore  and  stroke 
respectively.  Let  the  compression  ratio  in  each  be  4:1.  Then, 
considering  the  compression  chamber  as  an  extension  of  the  cyl- 
inder, its  wall  area  will  be 

2  X  3.78  X  3.78  X  3.14  .   ^ ^^      , ,,      ,  ^      ^, , 

+  3.78  X  3.14  X  1.26  =  37.4  square  inches 

4 

in  the  case  of  the  short  stroke  motor,  and 

3  X  3  X  3  X  3.14   .      ^         ^  .    - 

h  3  X  3.14  X  2  ==  32.97  square  tnches. 

4 

in  the  case  of  the  long  stroke  motor.  The  wall  area  of  the 
combustion  chamber  in  the  long  stroke  motor  is,  therefore^ 
about  12  per  cent,  smaller  than  that  of  the  combustion  chamber 
of  the  short  stroke  motor  of  equal  cylinder  capacity.  The 
advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  long  stroke  motor  for  half 
of  the  stroke,  though  it  is  greatest  near  the  beginning  of 
the  stroke  when  the  temperature  difference  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  cylinder  wall,  and  hence  the  heat  loss,  is  the  greatest 

Effect  on  Volttmetric  Efficiency— Another  reason  is  the 
smaller  effect  of  inertia  on  the  incoming  charge  in  the  long 
stroke  motor.  The  speed  at  which  charge  flows  into  the  cyl- 
inder under  a  given  suction  force  depends  partly  upon  the 
resistance  to  gaseous  flow  of  the  inlet  passage  and  partly  upon 
the  inertia  of  the  gas  column  filling  this  passage.  Now,  con- 
sider again  the  two  motors  mentioned  above.  If  the  piston 
speed  were  the  same  in  each  the  suction  stroke  would  be  of 
twice  the  duration  in  the  long  stroke  as  in  the  short  stroke 
motor,  and  the  maximum  and  mean  gas  speeds  through  the 
inlet  passage  would  be  the  same  in  both  motors,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  volumetric  efficiency  is  the  same  in  both.  But  in  the 
long  stroke  motor  the  gas  would  have  twice  the  length  of 
time  for  attaining  its  maximum  speed,  and  it  would,  there- 
fore, be  hampered  much  less  by  inertia.  The  result  is  that, 
since  the  inertia  effect  on  the  incoming  charge  is  less,  the  long 
stroke  cylinder  will  fill  better  than  the  short  stroke  cylinder, 
at  any  given  piston  speed.  The  same  volumetric  efficiency 
may  therefore  be  obtained  in  the  long  stroke  motor  at  a 
higher  piston  speed,  and  it  is  well  known  that  decrease  in 
volumetric  efficiency  is  the  chief  factor  limiting  the  working 
speed  of  gasoline  motors.    This  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
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tant  reason  why  the  long  stroke  motor  runs  at  higher  piston 
speed  and  develops  greater  power  than  the  short  stroke  motor. 
A  third  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  reduced  inertia  effects 
on  the  reciprocating  parts  in  the  long  stroke  motor.  We 
found  (equation  24)  that  the  inertia  force  is  equal  to 

/^•»o.Q00OX42  lViN*(cos0  +  —  cos20)pounds. 

The  crank  angle  factor  in  the  above  equation  will  be  independent 
of  the  length  of  stroke  if  the  ratio  n  of  connecting  rod  length 
to  length  of  stroke  remains  the  same.  Assuming  the  same 
weight  of  reciprocating  parts  in  motors  whose  strokes  are  / 
and  2/  respectively*  the  inertia  effects  on  the  parts  will  be  the 
same  if 

from  which  it  follows  that 


.../ 


^1     ^  0.707  Hi 


a 
Since  the  stroke  is  twice  as  long  and  the  angular  speed 

0.707  times  as  great,  the  piston  speed  in  the  long  stroke  motor 
will  be  1 414  times  as  great.  However,  the  weight  of  the  re- 
ciprocating parts  will  be  somewhat  greater  in  the  case  of  the 
long  stroke  motor,  but  not  as  much  as  41  per  cent. 

Length  of  Stroke  and  Weight  EiBciency— There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  long  stroke  motor  is  heavier  than  a  short  stroke 
motor  of  the  same  horse  power  output,  all  other  things  being 
equal  The  three  heaviest  parts  of  any  motor  are  the  cylinders, 
the  crank  case  and  the  flywheel.  The  weight  of  the  cylinder 
varies  almost  as  fast  as  the  length  of  stroke,  that  of  the  crank 
case  varies  faster  than  the  length  of  stroke,  and  the  flywheel 
weight,  for  the  same  coefficient  of  irregularity,  varies  as  the 
square  of  the  length  of  stroke  (equation  Bi).  Hence  the  total 
weight  of  the  motor  varies  probably  as  fast  as  the  length  of  the 
stroke,  while,  according  to  authorities  cited,  page  409,  the 
output  varies  only  as  the  0.6  and  0,7  power  of  the  stroke,  re- 
spectively. It  is  very  difficult  to  make  an  exact  comparison,  be- 
cause of  the  many  parts  involved,  and  no  practical  data  on  the 
subject  are  available,  because  cases  of  engines  of  different  stroke- 
bore  ratios  designed  along  otherwise  identical  lines  are  very  rare. 
Designers,  however,  show  their  belief  in  this  principle  by  using 
short  stroke  motors  wherever  high  weight  efficiency  is  paramount, 
as  in  aeronautic  motors.  The  great  majority  of  modem  aero- 
nautic motors  have  a  stroke-bore  ratio  of  one  or  slightly  over, 
while  in  recent  automobile  engine  practice  abroad  the  ratio  is 
much  higher,  espedally  in  small  bore  motors. 

Service  for  Which  Motor  Is  Intended  Should  Qovem 
Ratio. — ^The  present  tendency  is  to  give  motors  of  small  horse 
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power  output  intended  for  town  cars,  taxicabs,  etc.,  a  stroke 
relatively  long  as  compared  with  the  bore»  and  more  powerful 
motors  for  touring  cars  a  stroke  not  so  long  in  relation  to  the 
bore.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  practice.  The  first  is 
that  in  a  low  powered  car  intended  for  slow  speeds  the  problem 
of  the  gear  reduction  to  the  rear  axle  becomes  easier  if  the 
motor  turns  at  a  relatively  low  angular  speed — that  is,  if  it  is  a 
long  stroke  motor — while  in  the  case  of  a  fast  touring  car  no 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  the  necessary  reduction  ratio. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  town  car  with  32  inch  wheels, 
to  be  driven  at  25  miles  per  hour  at  the  maximum  output  of  the 
motor.  At  the  above  speed  the  road  wheels  will  rotate  at  26$ 
revolutions  per  minute.  Now,  suppose  the  motor  to  have  a 
stroke  of  4  inches.  At  a  piston  speed  of  1,000  feet  per  minute 
it  would  turn  at  1,500  revolutions  per  minute  and  the  required 
reduction  ration  would  be 


1.500  _ 


265 


=  5-«. 


It  is  difficult  to  obtain  this  ratio  and  still  have  a  pinion  with  an 
adequate  number  of  teeth  of  the  proper  pitch  and  sufficient  clear- 
ance under  the  rear  axle  housing.  'It  is  therefore  better  to 
increase  the  length  of  stroke  and  decrease  the  speed  of  revolution 
of  the  motor,  thereby  decreasing  the  required  reduction  ratio. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  a  touring  car  with  36  inch  wheels 
to  be  geared  to  45  miles  per  hour  at  1,000  feet  piston  speed  of 
the  motor,  the  speed  of  the  rear  axle  will  be  420  revolutions  per 
minute.  Then,  for  a  reduction  ratio  of  3  we  would  get  a 
length  of  stroke  of  about  sH  inches.  Among  the  more  recent 
motors  for  pleasure  cars  the  stroke  is  seldom  less  than  5  inches, 
although  the  bore  is  sometimes  as  small  as  3  inches.  A  diagram 
prepared  by  the  Horse  Power  Formula  Committee  of  the  Insti* 
tution  of  Automobile  Engineers,  in  which  «the  stroke-bore  ratios 
of  a  large  number  of  motors  are  plotted  against  the  bores,  shows 
that  the  average  ratio  decreases  from  about  1.75  for  2.5  inch 
bore  to  nearly  i  for  5  inch  bore. 

Dependence  of  Flexibility  on  Length  of  Stroke— There 

is  a  general  impression  that  the  long  stroke  motor  is  more 
flexible  than  a  short  stroke  motor.  By  this  is  meant  that  the 
ratio  of  the  "maximum  load"  speed  to  Uie  minimum  speed  under 
full  throttle  is  greater  in  the  case  of  the  long  stroke  than  in 
that  of  the  short  stroke  motor. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  long  stroke  motor  will  give 
its  maximum  output  at  a  higher  piston  speed,  and  if  it  can  be 
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shown  that  it  will  run  regularly  at  an  equal  or  lower  minimum 
piston  speed  under  full  throttle  as  the  short  stroke  motor  the 
point  will  have  been  proved.  This  is  obviously  largely  a  matter 
of  flywheel  capacity,  but  it  depends  also  to  some  extent  upon 
the  valve  setting.  In  a  short  stroke  motor  the  inlet  valves  must 
have  a  large  lag  and  the  exhaust  valves  a  great  lead,  in  order 
that  the  motor  may  develop  its  maximum  power  at  a  relatively 
his^  piston  speed.  But  this  setting  of  the  valves  interferes  with 
the  operation  of  the  motor  at  low  piston  speed  under  full  throttle. 
In  a  long  stroke  motor  less  lag  and  lead  are  required  in  the  valve 
action,  and  if  such  a  motor  is  provided  with  a  sufficiently  heavy 
flywheel  it  may  well  be  able  to  run  at  a  lower  piston  speed  under 
full  throttle  than  a  short  stroke  motor.  However,  both  the  speed 
of  maximum  output  and  the  minimum  speed  under  full  throttle 
are  dependent  upon  several  interrelated  factors,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  direct  effect  of  any  one  factor  upon 
the  flexibility. 

It  may  here  be  well  to  correct  an  erroneous  impression  often 
met  with — that  the  hot  gases  are  expanded  farther  in  a  long 
stroke  than  in  a  short  stroke  motor,  and  that  in  consequence 
the  working  efficiency  is  increased,  the  same  as  by  increasing 
the  ratio  of  expansion  in  a  steam  engine.  This  view  is  abso- 
lutely incorrect,  since  the  ratio  of  expansion  is  the  same  as  the 
compression  ratio  and  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  length  of 
stroke  or  by  the  stroke-bore  ratio. 

Cliaracteristic  Curves — In  addition  to  the  maximum  power 
that  can  be  obtained  from  a  motor,  the  horse  power  outputs  at 
various  angular  speeds  and  the  corresponding  torques  are  of 
interest  to  the  engineer.  These  values  are  preferably  plotted  on 
co-ordinate  diagrams  with  the  speeds  of  revolution  as  abscissas 
and  the  horse  powers  and  the  torques  in  pounds-feet  as  ordinates. 
A  fuel  consumption  curve  is  frequently  plotted  on  the  same 
diagram. 

A  set  of  such  characteristic  curves  is  shown  in  Fig.  264.  These 
were  taken  from  a  six  cylinder  Alco  motor  manufactured  by 
the  American  Locomotive  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  of  4^  inches 
bore  by  55^  inches  stroke.  The  motor  is  of  T-head  type,  with  a 
compression  volume  to  total  volume  ratio  of  21.2  per  cent  It 
has  high  tension  magneto  ignition,  with  spark  plugs  set  over 
the  inlet  valves.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  minimum  speed  at 
which  observations  were  taken  was  450  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  torque  increased  slightly  to  750  revolutions  per  minute»  and 
then  decreased,  at  first  slowly,  and  then  more  rapidly.  The 
maximum  output  of  64.5  horse  power  is  obtained  at  1,360  re?0» 
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lutions  per  minute.  This  corresponds  to  a  mean  effective  pres- 
sure n  p  of  64^  pounds  per  square  inch  and  a  piston  speed  of 
i»247  feet  per  minute.  The  specific  fuel  consumption  h  also 
shown  on  the  diagram.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  minimum 
at  about  900  revolutions  per  minute,  viz.»  0.76  pound  per  brake 
horse  power-hour.  The  torque  is  a  maximtmi  at  750  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  the  mean  effective  pressure  is  then  81.6  pounds 
per  square  inch. 


efiff         i9oo        iaoo        S4$0 
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Fig.  264. — Chaeacterishc  Curves  of  Alcx>  Six  Cyunbeb, 

4^x55^    Il?CH    MOTOS. 

Another  set  of  characteristic  curves  are  shown  in  Fig.  265. 
These  are  of  a  White  four  cylinder  1913  model  motor,  and  the 
tests  were  made  at  the  laboratory  of  Joseph  Tracy,  Rutherford, 
N.  J.  The  motor  had  a  bore  of  zVa  inches  and  a  stroke  of  5^ 
inches.  AH  valves  are  located  on  one  side,  and  the  motor  is  of 
the  en  bloc  type.    Ignition  is  by  magneto.    It  will  be  seen  that 


r 
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this  motor  delivers  its  maximum  output  of  slightly  over  33  horse 
power  at  1,600  revolutions  per  minute,  corresponding  to  a  piston 
speed  of  I,j66  feet  per  minute.  The  brake  mean  effective  pres- 
sure at  the  point  of  maximum  torque  (about  1,000  revolutions 
per  minute)  figures  out  to  86  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  at  the 
point  of  maximum  output  (1,600  revolutions  per  minute)  to  71 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The  fuel  consumption  is  rather  low, 
only  slightly  over  0.6  pounds  per  horse  power  hour.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  carburetor  was  adjusted  for  high  economy,  as  the  test 
was  made  in  the  interest  of  a  carburetor  representative. 


€O0  600  JOOO 
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Fia  265— Characteristics  of  Four  Cyunder,  3fjx5)i   Inch 

1913  White  Motor. 

Power  and  torque  curves  of  a  Moline>Knight  four  cylinder 
sleeve  valve  motor  (Chapter  XVIII)  are  shown  in  Fig.  266. 
This  motor,  with  a  bore  of  4  inches  and  a  stroke  of  6  inches,  was 
subjected  to  a  336  hour  non-stop  test  at  the  laboratory  of  the 
Automobile'  Qub  of  America  in  December,  1913.  In  addition  to 
the  non-stop  test,  a  number  of  output  and  fuel  consumption  tests 
were  run,  and  the  results  of  one  of  these  tests  are  shown 
graphically  in  the  figure.    It  appears  that  the  maximum  output 
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was  attained  at  about  i,8oo  revolution,  though  the  test  was  hardly 
carried  far  enough  to  show  this  definitely.  The  brake  mean 
effective  pressure  at  the  speed  of  maximum  torque  (i,ooo  revo- 
lutions per  minute)  figures  out  to  95  pounds  per  square  inch,  and 
at  the  speed  of  maximum  output  to  77.5  pounds  per  square  inch. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  Knight  motor  the  brake  mean 
effective  pressure,  both  at  the  speed  of  maximum  torque  and  that 
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Fig.  266 — Characteristic  Curves  of  Moune-Knight  Four  Cyl- 
iin)£R^  4x6  Inch  Sleeve  Valve  Motor. 


of  maximum  output,  is  approximately  10  per  cent  higher  dian 
in  the  particular  poppet  valve  motor  whose  performance  is 
represented  by  Fig.  265. 

Maximuin  Power  from  Qiven  Cylinder  Volane  aad 
Motor  Weight — ^There  are  a  number  of  expedients  in  design 
which  may  be  resorted  to  when  it  is  desired  to  obtain  the 
maximum  output  from  a  motor  of  given  cylinder  dimensions  or 
of  given  weight.  The  motor  must,  of  course,  be  so  designed 
that  it  will  run  at  a  very  high  piston  speed.  In  the  first  places 
the  valves  must  open  directly  into  the  cylinder,  instead  of  into 
pockets  at  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  head.    This  not  only  makes 
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the  inlet  and  outlet  passages  shorter  and  somewhat  more  direct, 
but  enables  the  combustion  chamber  to  be  made  of  a  more  nearly 
ideal  form,  with  less  surface  area.  The  compression  ratio,  of 
course,  must  be  as  high  as  possible  without  danger  from  pre- 
ignition  when  the  motor  runs  cotninuously  under  full  load.  The 
limiting  ratio  seems  to  be  a  little  over  5,  but  this  can  only  be 
used  for  relatively  small  bores.  This  brings  up  the  matter  of 
cooling.  Energetic  circulation  of  the  cooling  water  and  a 
relatively  large  radiator  capacity  are  required.  Tests  show  that 
within  the  usual  temperature  range  the  output  is  the  greater  the 
cooler  the  cylinder  walls  are.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
fact  that  when  the  cylinder  walls  are  relatively  cool,  the  incoming 
charge  is  expanded  less,  and  more  charge  is  therefore  taken  in. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fuel  consumption  per  horse  power  seems 
to  decrease  with  an  increase  in  the  cylinder  wall  temperature. 

The  valve  opening  areas  must  be  very  large,  and  the  valves 
must  open  and  close  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  exhaust  valves 
must  not  be  siamesed,  but  instead  a  separate  pipe  should  be  run 
from  each  exhaust  outlet  to  an  expansion  chamber  at  some 
distance  from  the  cylinders — ^if  the  motor  must  exhaust  through 
a  muffler.  But  any  kind  of  muffler  absorbs  some  power,  and 
for  this  reason  the  motors  on  racing  cars,  as  a  rule,  exhaust 
directly  into  the  atmosphere  through  short  lengths  of  pipes. 

In  determining  the  valve  timing  the  inertia  of  the  gases  must 
be  taken  into  account.  The  exhaust  valves  must  therefore  open 
very  early — as  much  as  50  degrees  of  crank  travel  ahead  of  the 
dead  centre — ^and  the  inlet  valve  close  very  late — as  much  as  5Q 
degrees  past  the  dead  centre.  The  exhaust  valve  should  close  and 
the  inlet  valve  open  about  15  to  20  degrees  past  dead  centre. 
A  motor  with  such  a  timing  will  not  run  very  well  at  low  speeds, 
and  will,  therefore,  not  be  so  flexible  as  one  with  the  more 
usual  timing,  but  this  is  the  price  that  has  to  be  paid  for  high 
maximum  output. 

The  reciprocating  parts  must  be  made  as  light  as  possible,  so 
as  to  keep  down  the  inertia  forces  and  the  friction  losses  result- 
ing therefrom.  In  the  early  part  of  this  work  the  average 
reciprocating  weight  was  stated  to  be  0.45  pound  per  square 
inch  of  piston  head  area.  This  relates  to  standard  commercial 
practice.  The  weight  can,  however,  be  made  very  much  less. 
In  Fig.  267  is  illustrated  a  4.8  inch  hydraulically  forged  steel 
piston,  as  made  by  a  French  firm,  which  weighs  only  3j4  pounds. 
It  may  be  inferred  that  a  similar  4  inch  piston  would  weigh 
about  2^  pounds.  The  piston  pin  and  two  rings  together  will 
weigh  about  %  pound,  and  the  connecting  rod  can  be  made  to 
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weigh  not  over  2  pounds.  Hence  the  total  reciprocating  weight 
wottld  be  only  3.75  pounds,  or  about  0.3  pound  per  square  inch 
of  piston  head  area. 

G.  A.  Burls,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution  of  Auto- 
mobile  Engineers  (Great  Britain),  found  that  the  weight  of  the 
reciprocating  parts  where  cast  iron  pistons  are  used  may  be 
expressed  by  the  equation 

m  —  ao6  fc*  ( I  +  0.15  r)  +  1.5  pounds \.  (96) 

and  where  pressed  steel  pistons  are  used  by 

m  =  o.05^*  (I +o.iSr) +  1.5  pounds (97) 

The  Motor  as  a  Brake— When  the  spark  is  cut  off  and  one 
of  the  lower  gears  is  engaged,  the  gasoline  motor  acts  as  an 
excellent  vehicle  brake.    Its  braking  resistance  is  partly  due  to 


Fig.  267.— Hydraulically  Fobged  Steel  Piston. 


mechanical  friction  in  the  engine  and  partly  to  the  loss  of  energy 
in  compressing  and  re-expanding  combustible  charge.  The  loss 
in  the  latter  operation  is  due  to  surface  friction  of  the  passages, 
leakage  of  the  charge  when  compressed,  and  to  dissipation  of 
heat  generated  by  the  compression  of  the  charge,  through  the 
cylinder  walls.  When  the  motor  is  thus  driven  by  the  car  it 
will  draw  in  a  charge  of  combustible  gas  during  the  first  or 
suction  stroke,  which  will  absorb  a  slight  amount  of  power. 
This  charge  will  be  compressed  during  the  second  stroke,  whereby 
a  considerable  amount  of  power  will  be  absorbed.  During  the 
third  stroke,  however,  the  compressed  charge  will  expand  again, 
whereby  nearly  all  the  power  absorbed  by  the  compression  will 
be  given  out  again.    During  the  fourth  stroke  the  charge  will  be 
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forced  out  of  the  qrUnder,  with  the  expenditure  of  a  small 
amount  of  energy. 

The  braking  effect  can  be  considerably  increased  by  opening 
the  exhaust  valve  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  stroke  and  hold- 
ing it  open  during  the  whole  of  that  stroke.  The  charge  com- 
pressed during  the  second  stroke  will  then  escape  through  the 
exhaust  valve  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  stroke  and  not 
expend  its  energy  on  the  piston. 

A  series  of  tests  to  determine  the  braking  effect  of  a  gasoline 

motor  were  made  by  Dr.  W.  Watson  and  reported  by  him  in  a 

paper  read  before  the  Automobile  Qub  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland  on  February  15,  1906.    The  tests  were  made  on  a  two 

cylinder  3^  by  4  inch  engine  at  the  comparatively  low  speed  of 

590  revolutions  per  minute.    The  results  of  the  tests  were  as 

follows : 

Katio  of 
Horse    Bnkiiiff  to  Power, 
Power.  Per  eent. 

Power  delivered  at  clutch  by  engine  when  working.  3.7 

Braking  effect  with  throttle  closed x  .3a  33 

Praldng  effect  with  throttle  closed  and  compression 

cock  open , x.69  46 

Braking  effect  with  eachaust  ralve  prevented  from 

opening    i  .60  43 

Braking  effect  with  exhaust  valve  opened  during 

third    stroke a. 40  6$ 

The  tests  also  showed  that  the  mechanical  friction  was  0.75 
horse  power,  and,  of  course,  the  difference  between  the  braking 
effect  under  different  conditions  and  the  friction  represents  power 
used  in  compressing  and  moving  the  air. 

The  braking  effect  can  be  still  further  increased  by  suitable 
modifications  of  the  valve  gear,  so  that  a  charge  will  be  com- 
pressed in  the  cylinder  during  every  up-stroke  of  the  piston  and 
allowed  to  escape  at  the  end  of  that  stroke.  One  method  of 
accomplishing  this  is  made  use  of  on  the  Saurer  motor  truck. 
In  the  engine  of  this  truck,  during  the  first  stroke  air  is  drawn 
in  through  the  inlet  valve,  during  the  second  both  valves  are 
closed  and  the  air  is  compressed,  during  the  third  the  exhaust 
valve  opens  and  allows  the  air  to  escape  and  the  cylinder  to  be 
drawn  full  again,  and  during  the  fourth  the  exhaust  valve,  which 
ordinarily  is  open  during  this  stroke,  remains  dosed  and  the 
charge  is  compressed.  After  this  the  cycle  is  repeated,  the 
charge  compressed  during  the  fourth  stroke  escaping  through 
the  inlet  valve  immediately  upon  the  beginning  of  the  down 
stroke.  This  system,  of  course,  necessitates  shifting  of  the 
exhaust  cams. 
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A  system  has  also  been  devised  in  which  the  braking  effect 
can  be  varied  by  the  operator.  Both  the  inlet  and  exhaust  canu 
are  shifted  longitudinally  and  provided  with  extra  cam  bosses 
which  come  into  action  when  the  cams  are  moved  into  the  brak- 
ing position.  Fig.  268  shows  the  form  of  the  exhaust  cam  used 
with  this  system,  and  Fig.  269  the  form  of  the  inlet  cam.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  exhaust  cam,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
cam  boss  A,  is  provided  with  two  extra  cam  bosses  BB  at  right 
angles  to  the  former.    The  three  cam  bosses  are  suitably  in- 


FiG.  268. — ^Exhaust  Cam  for  Motor  Brake. 

dined  at  their  adjacent  ends  so  that  the  cam  roller  may  travel 
from  the  regular  boss  on  to  the  extra  bosses,  and  vice  versa. 
The  inlet  cam  also  has  two  esctra  bosses  DD  at  rig^t  angles  to 
the  regular  boss  C,  and  all  of  its  bosses  are  also  inclined  at  the 
ends.  The  two  extra  bosses  on  the  inlet  cam  are  sloped  so  that 
they  will  hold  the  inlet  valve  open  during  smaller  or  greater 
fractions  of  the  up-stroke,  according  to  the  longitudinal  position 
of  the  cam  relative  to  the  cam  roUcr» 


Fig.  269. — Inlet  Cam  for  Motor  Brake. 
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When  the  exhaust  cam  is  shifted  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow,  so  as  to  bring  the  extra  cam  bosses  underneath  the  cam 
roller,  the  exhaust  valve  will  be  kept  open  during  the  first  and 
third  strokes  of  the  motor;  that  is,  during  each  down-stroke. 
During  these  strokes  air  will  be  drawn  in  through  the  exhaust 
valve.  This  air  will  be  compressed  during  the  up-strokes,  and 
most  of  it  will  be  discharged  through  the  exhaust  valve  at  the 
beginning  of  the  following  down-stroke.  Simultaneously  with 
the  exhaust  cam  the  inlet  cam  is  shifted  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  arrow.  If  the  cams  are  shifted  to  the  limit  of  their  range 
of  motion,  the  cam  bosses  DD  are  out  of  line  with  the  cam 
roller,  and  the  inlet  valves  remain  closed.  But  in  intermediate 
positions  of  the  cams  the  two  extra  cam  bosses  DD  will  hold 
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Fig,  270.— 'Motor  Brak£  Deceleration  Curves. 


the  inlet  valve  open  during  a  smaller  or  greater  fraction  of  the 
up-strokes,  thus  allowing  some  of  the  air  to  esci^e  from  the 
cylinder  before  it  b  compressed,  so  reducing  the  work  of  com- 
pression. Experience  has  shown  that  with  motors  arranged  as 
above  described  the  braking  effect  is  as  much  as  8o  per  cent  of 
Ike  maximum  power  output 

The  motor  is  thus  transformed  into  a  brake  by  simply  shift- 
ing the  camshafts  or  the  cams  thereon.  This  should  be  done  by 
means  of  the  same  lever  by  which  the  speed  of  the  motor  is 
controlled.     Some  deceleration  curves  of  a  car  equipped  with 
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a  motor  brake  of  the  type  above  described  are  shown  in  Fig.  270: 
Tfae  chief  advantage  of  the  motor  brake  over  the  regular  friction 
brake  ia  that  it  can  be  used  for  any  length  of  time  without 
undue  heating  and  without  excessive  wear.  Besides,  it  can  be 
applied  gradually,  with  little  effort  and  without  first  reniorhig 
the  hand  from  the  speed  control  lever.  Figs.  268-270  are  from 
Dt  Motorwogen,  of  Berlin. 


Fig.  271.— Pressure  Tap  Valves. 


As  a  Source  ol  Qas  Preunre— Gas  pressure  can  be  used 
on  an  automobile  for  many  purposes,  as  for  operating  a  sig- 
naling device  or  a  motor  starter,  for  inflating  tires,  for  feeding 
fuel,  etc  A  supply  of  gas  under  any  pressure  up  to  about  loo 
pounds  per  square  inch  can  easily  be  obtained  from  one  or 
more  cylinders  of  a  motor.  As  regards  the  use  of  the  gases 
for  the  inflation  of  tiies,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
products  of  combustion  are  not  as  efficient  for  this  purpose  as 
is  atmospheric  air,  for  the  reason  that  the  gases  filter  through 
rubber  much  quicker  than  does  air. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  gas  under  pressure  from  the 
motor  for  such  purposes  as  operating  a  motor  starter,  a  check 
valve,  umilar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  271  at  A  is  used.  This  fitting 
is  generally  screwed  into  the  hole  for  the  priming  cock,  and 
the  priming  cock  A  in  turn  is  screwed  into  the  nipple  fi  at  the 
bottom  of  the  check  valve,  as  shown.  The  central  portion  C 
of  the  check  valve  is  flanged  so  as  to  prevent  the  valve  from 
attaining  an  excessive  temperature.  The  check  valve  proper,  D, 
is  of  the  ball  type,  the  motion  of  the  ball  being  limited  by  a 
stop  formed  integral  with  the  screw  closing  the  hole  through 
which  the  ball  is  introduced.  From  this  check  valve  a  tube  is  run 
to  the  tank  in  which  the  gas  is  to  be  stored.    At  each  explosion 
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in  the  cylinder  the  ball  valve  will  lift  and  allow  a  small  amount 
of  gas  to  pass,  but  as  soon  as  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  drops 
the  valve  will  close  and  thus  trap  the  gas  which  has  passed  it 
As  already  stated,  a  pressure  of  more  than  loo  pounds  to  the 
square  inch  can  thus  be  obtained  in  the  tank. 

For  feeding  gasoline  from  a  tank  located  under  the  vehicle 
frame  at  the  rear  to  the  carburetor  under  the  motor  bonnet 
in  front  or  to  an  auxiliary  tank  on  the  dashboard,  a  pressure  of 
several  pounds  per  square  inch  is  sufficient.  This  pressure  can 
be  obtained  from  the  engine  by  means  of  a  reducing  valve,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  271  at  B.  This  valve  is  usually  connected  to 
the  exhaust  manifold  just  beyond  its  connection  to  the  engine. 
The  gases  first  pass  through  a  strainer  A  which  prevents 
particles  of  carbon  from  passing  into  the  fuel  tank  and  causing 
trouble  in  clogging  the  spray  nozzle.  Next,  the  gases  pass 
through  the  check  valve  B  and  then  out  through  the  tube  C 
which  leads  to  the  fuel  tank.  In  order  to  insure  that  the  gas 
pressure  will  never  exceed  the  predetermined  maximum  value 
a  second  spring-loaded  valve  D  is  provided,  whose  spring  is 
so  adjusted  that  the  valve  will  open  when  the  predetef mined 
maximum  pressure  is  exceeded,  allowing  some  of  the  gases  to 
escape  and  the  pressure  to  be  relieved. 

Weight  off  Motors— There  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
weight  of  different  motors  of  the  same  cylinder  dimensions. 
On  the  whole,  the  higher  grades  of  motors  generally  weigh  less 
than  cheaply  built  ones.  If  the  wall  thicknesses  are  made 
small  the  best  grade  of  workmanship  is  required,  and,  besides, 
in  many  parts  the  use  of  high  grade  materials  permits  of 
making  the  cross-sections  smaller.  It  is  a  most  remarkable 
thing  that  the  weight  per  horse  power  of  explosion  engines 
varies  from  several  hundred  pounds  in  stationary  gas  engines 
to  as  low  as  two  pounds  in  flying  machine  engines.  Automobile 
engines  are  intermediate  between  these  two  extremes  in  respect 
to  weight.  A  fair  approximation  to  the  weight  of  motors  de- 
signed in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  in  this  woric 
may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  following  equations : 

Weight  of  a  single  cylinder  motor  =  2.8  6*  I  pounds; 

of  a  double  cylinder  »  3.6  2^  /  pounds ; 

of  a  four  cylkider  =  5  fr^  /  pounds ; 

of  a  six  cylinder  ^^7 VI pounds, 

b  being  the  bore  and  /  the  stroke  in  incfaea. 

These  rules  apply  to  motors  with  aluminum  crank  cases. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  weight  per  horse  power,  the  first  essen^ 
tial  is  that  the  reciprocating  parts  be  made  as  light  as  possible, 
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•o  as  to  permit  of  high  piston  speed  and  consequently  increased 
output  Other  expedients  for  reducing  the  weig^  of  motors 
are  the  use  of  sheet  metal  jackets,  block  cylinders,  or  Qrfinders 
so  cast  as  to  permit  of  their  being  bolted  together  to  form  a 
block;  hollow  crankshafts,  sheet  metal  crank  bases,  cast  steel 
flywheels  of  large  diameter  and  tubular  or  I-beam  oonsiructiosfc 
for  all  parts  subjected  to  compressioa  and  bending  stresses. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 


SLEEVE.  PISTON  AND  ROTARY  VALVE  MOTORS. 

Up  to  about  1908  the  only  form  of  valve  tlUt  had  proven 
commercially  successful  on  gasoline  motors  was  the  poppet  valve. 
Dr.  Otto,  the  inventor  of  the  four  cycle  gas  engine,  in  one  of  his 
earliest  machines  used  a  sliding  valv^  and  all  the  different  forms 
of  valves  used  in  steam  engines,  including  fiat  slide,  piston  and 
rotary  valves,  were  at  one  time  or  another  applied  to  gasoline 
motors,  but  they  never  proved  successful  in  the  long  run.  In  1908 
Charles  Y.  Knight,  of  Chicago,  induced  the  Daimler  Motor  Co., 
of  Coventry,  England,  to  take  up  a  motor  of  his  invention  in 
which  the  valve  functions  are  performed  by  two  ported  sleeves 
one  within  the  other,  and  both  between  the  piston  and  the  cylinder 
wall  The  two  sleeves  are  reciprocated  by  a  half  speed  shaft 
carrying  small  cranks  equal  in  number  to  the  sleeves.  This 
motor  has  since  proven  very  successful,  and  has  been  taken  up  by 
leading  manufacturers  in  different  European  countries  and  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Knight  Motor— Fig.  272  is  a  sectional  view  through  one 
of  the  cylinders  of  a  Knight  motor  built  by  Panhard  &  Levassor, 
of  France.  Within  the  cylinder  bore  there  is  a  thin  sleeve  A  of 
cast  iron,  cut  with  ports  on  opposite  sides  for  the  inlet  and  ex- 
haust Within  this  sleeve  there  is  another,  B,  also  cut  with 
ports  near  its  upper  end,  and  within  the  latter  sleeve  is  located 
the  piston.  In  these  motors  the  cylinder  head  C  is  detachable^ 
and  b  of  rather  unusual  construction.  A  part  of  it  extends  into 
the  cylinder  for  quite  a  distance,  but  is  of  a  diameter  smaller 
than  the  cylinder  bore,  so  the  two  sleeves  may  enter  between  it 
and  the  cylinder  wall  Both  the  cylinder  head  and  the  piston 
head  are  concave  or  bowl  shaped,  the  object  being  to  secure  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  spherical  combustion  chamber.  The  two 
sleeves  are  reciprocated  by  means  of  a  half  speed  shaft,  which 
11  driven  from  the  crankshaft  through  a  silent  chain.  The  half- 
speed  shaft  is  formed  with  eight  cranks,  and  these  cranks  con- 
nect through  short  connecting  rods  EE  with  lugs  formed  on  the 
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valve  sleeres  at  their  lower  ends.  The  connecting  rods  for  the 
two  sets  of  ileeveB  are  of  different  lengths,  and  usually  they  are 
slightly  inclined,  that  is  to  say,  the  vertical  line  along  which 
their  upper  end  reciprocates  does  not  pass  through  the  axis  ot 
the  half  speed  shaft,  but  is  somewhat  closer  to  the  cylinder  ajd»— 
ibii  for  the  sake  of  compactness.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
drive  of  the  sleeves  is  unsymmetrical,  a  feature  the  practicability 
of  which  was  questioned  at  one  time,  but  it  has  beta  fonnd  Out 


owing  to  the  long  bearing  of  the  sleeves  it  does  not  cause  any 
trouble.  At  the  lower  ends,  where  the  driving  lugs  are,  the 
sleeves  are  suitably  strengthened  by  circumferential  flanges. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Knight  motor  is  that  the  bore  of  the 
cylinder  casting  is  not  the  effective  bore  of  the  engine,  the  Utter 
being  equal  to  the  bore  of  the  inner  valve  sleeve.    The  sleeves 
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are  made  of  a  thickness  equal  to  about  ao40  inch  per  inch  of 
effective  bore.  The  outer  sleeve  is  sometimes  made  slightly  thin- 
ner than  the  inner  one,  because  it  is  not  subjected  to  the  pressure 
of  the  explosion.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  100x140  mm.  Pan- 
hard-Knight  motor  the  inner  sleeve  is  made  5  mm.  and  the  enter 
sleeve  4  mm.  thick.  The  bore  of  the  cylinder  casting  in  this  motor 
is  therefore  118  mm. 

Packing  Ring  Arrangement— Gas  tightness  is  insured  by 
two  sets  of  packing  rings,  one  set  of  three  or  four  being  placed 
on  the  piston  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  other  set  on  that  portion 
of  the  cylinder  head  which  extends  into  the  cylinder  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  valve  sleeves.  The  latter  set  comprises  one  un- 
usually bn)ad  ring,  F,  at  the  bottom,  referred  to  as  a  junk  ring, 
and  two  or  three  rings  of  the  same  dimensions  as  used  on  the 
piston.  The  junk  ring  itself  does  not  possess  sufficient  spring 
force  to  apply  it  properly  against  the  valve  sleeves,  and  spring 
rings  are  placed  underneath  it.  At  least,  this  is  the  construction 
used  in  most  Knight  motors.  The  object  of  the  junk  ring  is  to 
seal  the  ports  in  the  valve  sleeves  while  the  explosion  takes  place 
and  the  gases  expand  in  the  cylinder.  This  ring,  therefore,  must 
be  made  of  greater  width  than  the  height  of  the  port  It  is 
usually  made  about  half  an  inch  wider  than  the  exhaust  port 
In  Fig.  272  the  moving  parts  are  shown  in  the  position  corre- 
sponding to  the  beginning  of  the  power  stroke,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  both  the  inlet  and  exhaust  ports  in  the  inner  sleeve 
are  fully  covered  by  this  junk  ring. 

Port  Dimensions— Each  port  extends  substantially  one-third 
around  the  cylinder.  The  ports  are  provided  with  a  bridge  at 
the  middle  of  their  length  so  as  to  prevent  undue  weakening  of 
the  sleeve.  On  the  theory  that  the  port  area  should  be  propor- 
tional to  the  piston  head  area,  the  height  of  the  ports  should  be 
proportional  to  the  effective  bore  or  piston  diameter.  Most  of 
the  Knight  motors  built  so  far  have  been  of  about  4  inches  bore 
and  slightly  over  5  inches  stroke,  and  in  these  the  inlet  port  is 
made  ^  inch  and  the  exhaust  port  H  inch  high. 

Valve  Motion  and  Timing— The  valve  action  and  the  effect 
of  various  factors  upon  the  valve  timing  can  best  be  studied  by 
means  of  the  diagrams  Figs.  273  and  274.  It  may  be  stated 
that  the  small  cranks  for  driving  the  two  valve  sleeves  are  in 
practice  set  so  as  to  make  an  angle  of  60  to  90  degrees  with 
each  other.  In  the  diagrams  it  is  assumed  that  they  are  set  at 
an  angle  of  80  degrees.  It  is  further  assumed  that  the  half 
speed  shaft  is  directly  underneath  the  hinge  joint  to  the  lug  of 
the  sleeve,  and  that  the  connecting  rods  are  of  twice  the  length 
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of  the  valve  motion.  We  have  bere  a  regular  crank  and  con- 
necting rod  mechanism,  the  tame  in  every  particular  as  the  main 
crank  and  connecting  rod  of  the  engine,  and  the  laws  of  motion 
previously  deduced  {or  this  mechanism  therefore  apply  in  this 
case.  We  found  (equation  ao)  that  the  distance  which  the 
piston  moves  from  its  topmost  position,  while  the  crank  turns 
tbrougli  an  angle  ',  is 


.i,.-,„«+,,(e^), 


where  »  is  the  ratio  of  connecting  rod  length  to  length  of  strolo. 
In  case  the  lug  joint  is  offset  from  the  vertical  line  throu^ 
the  half  speed  shaft  by  a  distance  /,  we  may  apply  equation  (63), 


Ftc.  273.— DuGXAif  or  Inlet  AcnoM. 

according  to  which  the  vertical  distance  between  the  axis  of  the 
half  speed  shaft  and  the  centre  of  the  lug  on  the  valve  sleeve  !• 

The  curves  in  Figs.  273  and  274  were  drawn  by  means  of  the 
first  of  these  equations.  The  sleeve  travel  was  assumed  to  be 
i^  inches.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  each  diagram  there  are 
four  curves,  representing  the  up  and  down  motion  of  the  top 
and  bottom  edges  of  the  inlet  and  exhaust  ports  in  the  steeres 
respectively.  In  Rg.  273  there  are  also  two  horizontal  lines 
representing  the  top  and  bottom  edges,  respectively,  of  the  inte 
port  in  the  cylinder  wall.  The  inlet  begins  to  open  when  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  port  in  the  outer  sleeve,  moving  downwardly, 
passes  the  top  edge  of  the  port  in  the  inner  sleeve  moving  down- 
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wardly.  The  inlet  closes  when  the  bottom  edge  of  the  port  in 
the  inner  sleeve,  moving  upwardly,  passes  the  top  edge  of  the 
port  in  the  outer  sleeve  also  moving  upwardly.  By  reference  to 
the  scale  at  the  bottom  of  the  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
inlet  extends  over  200  degrees  of  crank  motion.  Now,  it  is 
customary  to  open  the  inlet  10  to  15  degrees  after  the  crank- 
shaft passes  the  upper  dead  centre  and  to  close  it  about  30  to 
35  degrees  after  Uie  crankshaft  passes  the  lower  dead  centre. 
Since  the  total  opening  extends  over  aoo  degrees,  or  so  degrees 
more  than  a  half  revolution,  it  is  evident  that  the  lag  of  inlet 
closing  must  exceed  the  lag  of  inlet  opening  by  20  degrees.    We 


I 


will  therefore  let  the  inlet  open  10  degrees  late  and  dose  30  de- 
grees late.  The  point  on  the  horizontal  axis  at  which  the  inlet 
begins  to  open  therefore  corresponds  to  a  crankshaft  motion  of 
10  degrees  from  the  top  dead  centre.  This  enables  us  to  plot 
the  four  dead  centre  positions  on  the  horizontal  scale,  and  to 
properly  divide  the  whole  scale. 

Fig.  274  is  a  diagram  of  the  exhaust  port  action.  The  ex- 
haust b^^s  to  open  when  the  lower  edge  of  the  port  in  the 
inner  sleeve,  moving  downwardly,  passes  the  lower  edge  of  that 
portion  of  the  cylinder  bead  which  extends  into  the  cylinder. 
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The  exhaust  closes  when  the  top  edge  of  the  port  in  the  outer 
sleeve,  moving  downwardly,  passes  the  lower  edge  of  the  port 
in  the  cylinder  wall  In  order  to  secure  the  proper  length  of 
yalve  opening  the  ports  in  the  inner  and'  outer  sleeves  are 
placed  at  different  levels,  the  one  in  the  outer  sleeve  being  at  a 
lower  level  (H  inch  lower  in  the  diagram).  The  exhaust 
opening  under  the  assumptions  here  made  extends  over  a  period 
corresponding  to  340  degrees  of  crank  motion*     The  exhaust 


Mi»f^  C^^m 


/M0i  r/Mw 


Fig.  275.— Inlet  Timing  of  Stearns-Knight  Motos. 

begins  to  open  50  degrees  ahead  of  the  lower  dead  centre  and 
doses  10  degrees  past  the  top  dead  centre.  In  order  to  effect 
this  valve  timing  the  half  speed  shaft  must  be  so  set  that  when 
the  motor  crankshaft  is  in  the  top  dead  centre  position  at  the 
beginning  of  the  inlet  stroke,  the  crank  operating  the  inner 
sleeve  has  to  travel  through  15  degrees  until  it  reaches  the  bot- 
tom dead  centre  position,  and  the  crank  operating  the  outer 
sleeve  has  to  travel  through  95  degrees  till  it  reaches  the  bot- 
tom dead  centre  position. 
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Diagrams  like  the  above  are  very  convenient  for  studying 
the  effect  of  various  changes  in  the  ports  and  valve  gearing,  as, 
for  instance,  a  change  in  the  an^e  between  the  cranks  for  the 
two  sleeves  of  each  cylinder,  a  change  in  the  width  of  ports, 
etc.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  various  licensees  under  the 
Kni^t  patent  design  their  engines  in  their  own  way  and  employ 
different  valve  timings.  As  a  mle,  since  the  large  area  of  port 
opening  allows  of  very  high  piston  speeds,  the  inlet  valve  is  given 
a  considerable  lag  and  the  exhaust  port  considerable  lead. 


Fic.  276.— Exhaust  Timing  of  Stearn3-Kkight  Moroa. 


Figs.  275  and  276  show  the  positions  of  the  valves  and  the 
crank  of  a  Stearns- Knight  motor  when  the  inlet  begins  to  open, 
is  fully  open  and  closes,  and  when  the  exhaust  begins  to  open, 
is  fully  open,  and  closes.  This  motor,  contrary  to  ordinary 
practice,  turns  in  a  coimtcr  clockwise  direction  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  the  exhaust  has  the  extreme  lead  of  64^  degrvei, 
but  no  lag. 
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P*rt  OpCBiag  Area*— Tbe  two  chief  advantages  cbimed  for 
die  Knij^t  motor  arc,  first,  its  higli  ou^t  for  gtven  cylinder 
itimff  TK"T,  which  U  due  partfy  to  ibe  large  area  and  r^id 
opening  and  closing  of  the  valve  pons,  and  partly  to  the  fa- 
vorable form  of  the  compression  clumber;  and,  second,  its  si* 
lent  operation.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  valve 
capacity  of  a  Knight  motor  with  that  of  a  poppet  valve  motor. 
Suppose  a  motor  of  4  inch  bore  to  have  inlet  porta  ii  inch 
fai^  and  extending  one-third  around  the  drcumferencb  Also, 
let  the  valve  timing  be  that  depicted  in  Tig.  273.  Then  the 
opening  of  the  valve  is  represented  try  the  diagram  Fig.  277, 
This  diagram  is  practically  a  triangle,  the  opening  cnrve  being 
very  slightly  concave  and  the  closing  curve  convex  (from  the 
inside).  The  average  beigiit  of  opening  b  therefore  H  inch. 
The  length  of  the  port  around  the  circumference  is 


3 
and  the  valve  cftpacity  therefore  is 

4.19x^x300-309.5  tquare  itich-degre**. 
Now  let  us  see  what  diameter  of  poppet  valve  would  be  required 
to  equal  diis.  Assume  that  the  lift  of  the  poppet  valve  is  one- 
fifth  of  the  clear  diameter.  Also  assume  that  the  valve  is  opened 
with  constant  acceleration  and  deceleration  in  85  degrees  of  crank- 
shaft motion,  and  that  the  total  opening  period  is  300  degrees  of 
crank  motion.    Then  the  equivalent  dnration  of  full  evening  is 

200—85  =  115  dtgrees, 
■n<1  the  full  opening  area  of  the  valve  must  be 
■  ^•^-  =  i.Sis^uare  inthet. 
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Now,  according  to  equation  (88)  the  area  of  opening  of  a  pop-> 
pet  valve  is 

^  ss  «•  (o.  7  <f  A  +  o.  35  A*) 
and  with 

h  =  — » 
5 

^  =  T  (0.14  rf*  +  0.014  rf*)  aa  0.484  rf*. 

We  have,  therefore, 

o.  484  d^  =1.82  square  inches, 

d  =4/  '^       =  1 .94 inches. 

y  0.484 

A  diagram  showing  the  variation  of  the  opening  area  of  a  pop- 
pet valve  of  1.94  inches  clear  diameter  is  superposed  on  the 
sleeve  valve  diagram  in  Fig.  277,  The  two  diagrams  should  be 
of  the  same  area.  It  appears  that  the  sleeve  valve  diagram  has 
a  slightly  greater  area,  which  is  probably  due  to  a  slightly  er- 
roneous assumption  in  making  the  calculation.  It  is  absolutely 
correct  that  the  average  lift  of  the  poppet  valve  for  the  whole 
period  of  opening,  viz.,  200  degrees,  is  equivalent  to  the  maxi- 
mum lift  during  115  degrees  of  opening,  but  since  the  area  of 
opening  is  not  absolutely  proportional  to  the  lift  (see  equation- 
88)  the  average  opening  of  the  valve  for  the  full  period  is 
equivalent  to  a  full  opening  for  a  slightly  different  period.  The 
difference  is  negligible,  however. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  sleeve  valve  opens  much  quicker 
than  the  poppet  valve,  but  this  is  only  partly  correct.  The  fact  is 
that  the  sleeve  valve  opens  and  closes  at  substantially  uniform 
speed,  whereas  the  poppet  valve  begins  and  ceases  to  open  at 
practically  no  speed  and  attains  its  maximum  opening  speed  at 
half  opening.  The  sleeve  valve  opens  the  most  rapidly  at  first 
but  the  least  rapidly  later  on,  and  the  poppet  valve  attains  its 
full  opening  in  a  shorter  time  than  the  sleeve  valve. 

Fig.  278  shows  the  opening  diagram  of  the  exhaust  ports  for  a 
sleeve  valve,  the  maximum  width  of  the  port  opening  being  ^ 
inch,  the  length  4.19  inches  and  the  timing  as  in  Fig.  274.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  port  attains  its  maximum  opening  in  103  degrees 
of  crankshaft  motion,  remains  fully  open  for  27  degrees  and  closes 
240  degrees  of  crankshaft  motion  after  beginning  to  open.  The 
valve  capacity,  therefore,  is 

27  +  240 

— 7 X  4.19  —  280  square  inch-degrees. 

In  order  that  a  poppet  valve  having  a  lift  equal  to  one-fifth  the 
clear  diameter,  which  is  accelerated  and  decelerated  uniformly 
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>nd  attahu  itg  full  lift  in  85  d«sreea  of  crank  oiotioii,  may  have 
an  equal  valve  capacity,  it  must  have  a  diameter  d  such  that 

0.484  if*  = — ^^ —  =  1.S07  saHaro'ncAca. 
^^  340  —  85 


d  =  , 


1.93  inchtM. 


It  may  be  said  that  comparatively  few  poppet  valve  motors  are 
fitted  with  such  large  valves. 

Slleat  Operation — The  other  advantage  of  the  aleeve  valv« 
motor  is  its  silent  operation  at  all  speeds.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  valves  are  closed  (as  weU  as  opened)  positively. 
Besides,  the  half  speed  shaft  is  driven  by  a  silent  chain  instead  of 
spur  or  helical  grears.  The  absence  of  valve  pockets  and  exposed 
valve  gear  members  also  gives  the  motor  a  simple  and  rugged 
appearance. 


Fig.  278.— Abea-of-Exhaust-Openimg  DuGuif. 

Poirer  CoBanined  by  Sleeves— Owing  to  die  fact  that  most 
of  the  time  while  there  is  considerable  pressnre  in  the  cyUnder 
the  sleeves  travel  in  the  same  direction  as  the  piston,  compara- 
tively little  power  is  required  for  moving  the  sleeves.  It  can  be 
seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  273  that  both  sleeves  move  up  with  the 
piston  during  the  compression  stroke  and  that  the  inner  sleeve 
moves  down  with  the  piston  during  the  power  stroke.  The  outer 
sleeve,  however,  moves  in  opposition  to  the  piston  during  the 
power  stroke.  Mr.  Knight  states  that  tests  made  on  a  six  cylin- 
der, yi  b.  p.  motor  showed  that  3  h.  p.  was  required  for  driving 
the  half  speed  shaft 

Lnbrlcation  and  Cooling— One  of  the  chief  problems  with 
a  motor  of  this  kind  is  undoubtedly  effective  lubrication  of  the 
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deeve3.  Most  of  the  motors  manufactured  under  the  Knight 
patents  are  provided  with  splash  lubrication,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
the  suction  in  the  ports  during  the  inlet  stroke  draws  the  oil  up 
between  the  sleeves,  the  piston  and  the  cylinder  wall.  The 
splashers  secured  to  the  connecting  rod  heads  dip  into  oil  troughs 
underneath  the  cranks,  which  are  hinged  and  connected  with  the 
throttle  so  that  they  are  raised  and  lowered  as  the  throttle  is 
opened  and  closed  respectively.  This  is'  illustrated  in  Fig.  279. 
In  the  Panhard-Knight  motor,  however,  oil  is  fed  to  the  sleeves 
through  a  passage  in  the  cylinder  head.  The  sleeves  in  every 
case  are  cut  with  helical  oil  grooves  on  the  outer  surface,  and 
in  the  Pashard  motor  they  are  in  addition  drilled  with  numerous 


Fig.  279.— Movable  Oil  Splash  Trough. 

oil  holes  so  that  the  oil  may  pass  from  one  side  of  the  sleeve 
wall  to  the  other. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  there  would 
not  be  danger  of  the  edges  of  the  ports  being  burned  by  the 
hot  gases,  but  it  is  stated  that  inasmuch  as  both  of  the  ports 
in  the  inner  sleeve  are  covered  by  the  junk  ring  at  the  moment 
of  explosion  and  for  some  time  thereafter,  their  edges  are  not 
exposed  to  the  maximum  temperature  occurring  in  the  cylin- 
der,  and  no  trouble  from  burning  is  experienced. 

Test  Results  of  Knight  Motor— A  very  rigid  test  of  a 
four  cylinder  Knight  motor  of  96  mm.  bore  and  130  mm. 
stroke  was  made  during  March,  1909,  by  the  Royal  Automo- 
bile Club  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  At  first  a  bench  test 
was  made  extending  over  five  days  twelve  hours  and  fifty- 
eight  minutes.  No  penalized  stops  occurred,  but  two  stops  of 
an  aggregate  duration  of  seventeen  minutes  were  made  whieh 
incurred  no  penalty.  According  to  the  conditions  of  the  test, 
35.3  h.  p.  was  to  be  obtained  at  1,400  r.  p-  m.,  and  the  power 
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was  at  no  time  to  fall  below  this  figure.  The  average  horse 
power  recorded  during  the  time  of  die  trial  was  38.83  (A.  L. 
A.  M.  rating  22.85).  The  gasoline  consumed  amounted  to 
476.5  gallons,  equivalent  to  0.668  pound  per  horse  power  hour. 
On  the  completion  of  this  bench  test  the  engine  was  fitted 
into  a  chassis,  under  observation,  without  any  of  the  vital 
parts  being  disturbed,  and  the  car  was  fitted  with  a  standard 
touring  body.  The  car  was  then  driven  229  miles  on  the  road 
and  1,915.1  miles  on  Brooklands  track,  the  average  speed  made 
on  the  track  being  41.88  miles  per  hour.  The  gasoline  con- 
sumption on  the  track  was  at  the  rate  of  one  imperial  gallon 
per  22.44  niiles,  equivalent  to  33.37  ton-miles  per  imperial 
gallon.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  road  test  the  engine  was 
removed  from  the  chassis,  and,  without  having  any  of  its  vital 
parts  disturbed,  was  submitted  to  another  bench  test  which 
lasted  for  five  hours  two  minutes.  During  this  test  there 
were  no  stops  whatever,  the  average  horse  power  recorded 
was  38.96,  and  the  average  gasoline  consumption  0.677  pound 
per  horse  power  hour.  The  engine  was  then  completely  disman- 
tled and  no  perceptible  wear  was  noticeable. — ^A  336  hour  non- 
stop run  under  full  throttle  at  1,100  feet  piston  speed  per  minute 
was  made  by  a  Moline-Knight  engine  at  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America  laboratory  in  December,  1913  (see  page  416). 

Piston  Valves^Since  the  Knight  motor  proved  to  be  a 
success  there  has  been  considerable  development  in  gasoline 
engine  valves  of  other  than  the  poppet  type.  A  large  number 
of  patents  have  been  taken  out,  particularly  in  England,  for 
piston  and  rotary  valve  motors.  The  piston  valve,  as  a  rule, 
consists  of  a  piston  similar  to  the  one  in  the  working  cylin- 
der which  reciprocates  in  a  valve  cylinder  generally  parallel 
with  the  cylinder,  but  which  may  extend  horizontally  across 
the  cylinder  head  or  open  into  the  cylinder  head  at  an  angle. 
This  valve  piston  is  driven  from  a  half  speed  shaft  through 
a  small  crank  and  connecting  rod.  In  some  cases  the  valve 
cylinder  opens  directly  into  the  working  cylinder,  while  in 
other  cases  it  communicates  with  it  through  a  port  In  the 
former  case  there  is  a  passage  in  the  side  of  the  valve  cylinder 
which  18  uncovered  by  the  valve  piston  during  the  desired 
period  of  valve  opening.  A  design  of  the  second  kind  is 
shown  in  Fig.  280.  Here  the  valve  piston  is  double  ended, 
with  a  partition  wall  in  the  centre  and  a  port  in  its  side  wall 
just  above  the  partition  wall,  which  registers  with  the  port  in 
the  wall  of  the  working  cylinder  at  the  proper  time.  Since 
the  port  in  the  valve  piston  registers  with  the  cylinder  port 
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during  both  tbe  up  and  the  down  atroke  of  the  valve  pistoni, 
the  valve  operatins  shaft  in  thii  instance  must  be  geared  to 
ran  at  one-quarter  crankshaft  speed.  It  is  obvious  that  with 
a  valve  construction  of  this  kind  the  valve  diagram  is  of  sub- 
stantially triangular  form,  the  cylinder  port  being  uncovered 
and  then  covered  at  practically  uniform  speed.  Tbe  objection 
to  the  design  is  that  it  is  rather  bulky. 


£'xAauitt  /jtiet 


Fic.  280.— Piston  Valve  Monw. 

Rfttaiy  ValvH— Nnraerous  designs  of  rotary  valves  hava 
also  been  worked  out,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  adopted  for 
automobile  work  to  any  extent.  Fig.  281  shows  the  Reynolds 
rotary  valve  motor  made  by  the  Reynolds  Motor  Co.,  of  De- 
troit, more  particularly  for  marine  service.  The  valve  of  this 
motor  consists  of  a  fiat  disc  which  seats  against  the  inside  of 
the  cylinder  head.  It  is  provided  with  a  shaft  extending  up- 
ward through  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  head,  and  provided 
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-with  «  ipnr  gemr  on  top  of  the  cylinder  bemd  through  which 
it  if  driven  from  the  crankshaft  at  one-half  the  speed  of  the 
latter.  The  valve  disc  has  a  port  cut  into  it  of  the  shape 
■hown  in  I^g.  282,  which  registers  successively  with  the  mlet 
mad  exhaust  ports  of  the  same  shape  in  the  cylinder  head. 
The  valve  mechanism  of  this  motor  is  quite  noiseless  and  the 
notor  is  of  simple  and  compact  design,  in  which  respect  it 
resembles  the  sleeve  valve  motor,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage 
that  the  valve  is  pressed  against  the  seat  by  the  force  of  the 
explosion,  which  causes  considerable  resistance  to  its  motion, 
prodncea  heat  and  tends  to  squeeze  out  the  lubricating  oil  be- 
tween the  valve  disc  and  its  seat.  One  advantage  of  this 
design  of  valve  is  the  form  of  the  ports,  which  arc  neartr 


Flc.  281.— Reynolds  Rotaby  Valve  Motok. 
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Fig.  282. 


square  and  have  a  small  periphery  as  compared  with  their 
area.  This  means  that  the  resistance  of  the  port  is  relatively 
small 

Another  form  of  rotary  valve  motor,  the  Mead,  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  283.  In  this  four  cylinder  motor  there  are  two  long 
valve  drums  extending  along  opposite  sides  of  the  cylinders 


Fig.  283.— Mead  Rotaky  Valve  Motok. 
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near  their  heads.  These  valve  cylinders  are  cut  with  diame- 
tral ports  through  them  at  distances  apart  equal  to  the  cen- 
tre distances  of  the  cylinders,  and  suitably  spaced  angularly 
■o  as  to  open  the  ports  of  the  cylinders  in  the  succession  in 
which  these  cylinders  fire.  One  of  the  valves  serves  for  the 
exhaust  and  the  other  for  the  inlet  These  valves  are  driven 
at  quarter  engine  speed. 

Although  a  great  deal  of  inventive  effort  has  been  spent  on 
rotaiy  and  piston  valve  engines,  especially  since  1909,  no  cars 
with  such  engines  are  at  present  (1916)  being  built  in  the 
United  States  to  the  author^s  knowledge.  Those  interested  in 
these  engines  will  do  well  to  look  up  articles  by  Eugene  P. 
Batzell  in  The  Horseless  Age  of  May  25,  June  1  and  June 
8,  1910,  and  September  20,  SQ>tcmber  27  and  October  4,  1911. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


THE  TWO  STROKE  CYCLE  MOTOR. 

The  two  cycle  motor  has  been  and  still  is  used  very  extensively 
for  marine  work,  but  its  use  on  automobiles  has  always  been  lim- 
ited. In  fact,  at  the  present  time  (1916)  there  is  not  a  single 
prominent  concern  in  the  United  States  manufacturing  cars  with 
motors  of  this  type. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  two  cycle  motor  Is  that  there 
is  an  explosion  in  each  cylinder  during  every  down  stroke  of  the 
piston,  instead  of  during  every  second  down  stroke,  as  in  the  four 
cycle  motor.  One  other  feature  which  distinguishes  the  two  cycle 
motor  from  the  four  cycle  is  that  the  combustible  charge  must  be 
pre-compressed  in  order  to  get  it  into  the  working  cylinder.  This 
is  generally  done  in  the  crank  case,  which  is  made  gas-tight  and 
acts  as  a  pump;  but  it  is  sometimes  done  by  means  of  a  pump 
formed  by  extensions  of  the  working  cylinder  and  piston  or  by 
an  entirely  separate  pump  cylinder.  As  originally  adapted  from 
marine  practice  the  two  cycle  motor  was  of  extreme  simplicity, 
but  it  possessed  certain  defects,  and  in  order  to  overcome  these 
it  was  found  necessary  to  add  parts,  thus  complicating  the  motor 
to  a  certain  extent 

The  Two  Stroke  Cycle^The  successive  operations  in  the 
cylinder  and  crank  case  of  a  two  cycle  motor  are  as  follows: 
Referring  to  Fig.  284,  while  the  piston  is  moving  up  in  the  cylin- 
der it  creates  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  crank  chamber,  and  when 
it  reaches  a  certain  point  in  its  up-stroke  it  uncovers  a  port  A  in 
the  wall  of  the  cylinder,  through  which  combustible  charge  from 
the  carburetor  is  drawn  into  the  crank  chamber.  During  the  fol- 
lowing down  stroke,  after  the  port  A  has  been  covered  by  the 
piston,  this  combustible  charge  is  slightly  compressed  in  the  crank 
chamber,  the  usual  compression  pressure  being  between  6  and  8 
pounds  per  square  inch,  gauge.  As  the  piston  a^roaches  the 
bottom  end  of  its  stroke  it  uncovers  the  transfer  port  B  in  the 
cylinder  wall  (see  Fig.  285),  and  the  combustible  charge  under 
pressure  in  the  crank  chamber  flows  through  the  transfer  passage 
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imo  the  cylinder.  Shortly  after  the  piston  starti  on  iti  tif^ 
•troke  it  dose*  the  transfer  port,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  np-stroke  the  charge  b  compressed  in  the  cylinder.  When 
the  pitton  reaches  the  top  end  of  the  stroke  the  charge  in  the 
cylinder  is  ignited  and  the  piston  is  forced  down.  As  the  piston 
approaches  the  lower  end  of  its  stroke  it  nncoTers  the  exhaust 
port  C  in  the  cylinder  wall  opposite  the  transfer  port  B  (ses 
I^.  286),  and  the  burnt  gases,  whidi  are  still  under  considerably 
pressure,  escape  throng  this  poit.    It  should  be  pointed  out  dut 


Fig.  284. — AnmssiON  to  Fig.  285.— Tsansfesencs  or 

CkANX  Ca».  Cha«ce. 

the  exhaust  port  opens  slightly  earner  than  the  transfer  pott,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  burnt  gasei  escqtes  before  any  new 
charge  enters  through  the  transfer  port  The  rest  of  the  burnt 
gases  are  swept  out  by  the  incoming  fresh  charge.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  insure  that  all  of  the  burnt  gases  be  swept 
out  and  that  none  of  the  fresh  charge  escape;  but  in  order  to 
prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  minglii^  of  the  fresh  diarge  with 
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the  (pent  gue«  a  deflector  D  is  fonned  on  the  piston  head  oppo- 
site the  transfer  port  irtiich  deflects  the  incoming  current  of 
fresh  gas  upwardly  {Vig.  285). 

The  evacuation  of  the  cylinder  and  the  transference  of  a  new 
charge  from  the  crank  chamber  to  the  cylinder,  therefore,  go  on 
simnlttneonsly ;  an^  besides,  the  periods  of  admission  and  ex- 
hansl;  measured  In  d^rees  of  crank  motion,  are  much  shorter 
than  in  the  four  cycle  motor.    While  in  a  four  cycle  motor  the 
admission  extends  over  a  period  corresponding  to  about  aoo  de- 
grees of  crank  motion,  and  the  exhaust  to  a  period  correspond- 
ing    to    330    d^rees    of    crank 
motion,  in  a  two  cycle  motor  the 
inlet  extends  over  less  than  90 
degrees  of  crank  motion,  and 
the  exhaust  over  less  than  I90 
degrees  of  crank  motion. 

Crank  Cue  Inlets— In  the 
older  designs  of  two  ^^le  mo- 
tors the  charge  from  the  car- 
buretor was  admitted  to  the 
crank  chamber  through  a  tnction 
operated  poppet  Talve.  This  type 
is  known  as  the  two  port  motor, 
and  is  extensively  used  for 
marine  work.  It  has,  however, 
never  found  any  application  for 
automobile  purposes,  owing  to 
the  fact,  it  is  claimed,  that  it  does 
not  lend  itself  to  operation  at 
high  speed.  Since  the  d^rec  of 
vacuum  in  the  crank  chamber  is 
always  quite  low,  the  valve  a^ 
toating  force  is  very  small,  and 
it  would  be  ejected  that  at  high 
speeds  the  inertia  of  a  suction 

actuated  yalve  wotdd  be  a  dis^  Fk.  286.-EXHAOST. 

turWng  factor  in  the  operauon  •^■*«"    »-«««< 

of  the  motor. 

The  type  of  two  cycle  motor  flhistrated  b  Figs.  284-286  is 
known  as  the  three  port  type.  In  it  a  port  is  cast  in  the  cylin- 
der wan  at  SDcb  a  point  that  it  will  be  uncovered  by  the  lower 
end  of  the  piston  when  the  latter  approaches  the  t^  end  of  its 
itroke,  and  since  at  that  time  there  is  a  partial  vacuum  in  the 
crank  dttmber,  combttstible  charge  frtnn  the  carburetor  is  drawn 
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through  the  port  into  the  crank  chamber.  Such  a  port  opens 
and  closes  positively,  but  it  remains  open  only  a  comparatively 
short  length  of  time.  The  suction  on  the  carburetor  starts  and 
stops  abruptly,  which  condition  calls  for  a  special  design  of 
carburetor. 

A  form  of  crank  chamber  inlet  which  combines  positive  op- 
eration with  gradual  opening  and  closing  and  an  extended 
period  of  opening  is  shown  in  Fig.  287.  In  this  design  a  flat 
plate  A  with  an  inlet  port  cut  in  it  is  bolted  to  an  opening  in 
the  crank  case.  A  fiat  valve  disc  B  with  a  valve  port  adapted  to 
register  with  the  port  in  the  plate  A  is  placed  against  the  plate 
from  the  inside  and  in  driving  connection  with  a  shaft  which  is 
driven  at  crankshaft  speed.  The  driving  means  consists  of  a 
crossbar  C  pinned  to  the  shaft  and  provided  with  two  driving 
pins  DD  and  two  spring  pressed  plungers  EE  for  driving  the 


Pig.  287.— Disc  Type  Crank  Case  Inlet  Valve. 

disc  and  keeping  it  in  contact  with  the  valve  plate,  respectively. 
With  this  type  of  inlet  valve,  charge  may  be  admitted  to  the 
crank  chamber  during  135  degrees  of  crank  motion,  that  is,  from 
the  time  the  transfer  port  doses  to  the  end  of  the  up-stroke, 
or  even  a  littie  longer.  The  disc  valve  may  be  placed  concentric 
with  the  crank  journal  and  driven  directly  from  the  crank  arm, 
only  its  rubbing  speed  then  becomes  rather  high. 

A  somewhat  similar  port  arrangement  consists  in  forming  ports 
in  one  of  the  crankshaft  journals  and  in  its  bearing.  (See  Fig. 
294.)  These  ports  can  be  timed  the  same  as  the  disc  valve  just 
described. 

Crank  Chamber  Design-— The  crank  chamber  of  a  two  cycle 
motor  differs  from  that  of  a  four  cycle  in  many  respects.  In  the 
first  place,  it  must  be  made  as  small  as  possible,  or  the  necessary 
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crank  chamber  compression  will  not  be  obtained.  If  we  assume 
that  the  crank  chamber  fills  to  a  pressure  of  14  pounds  per  square 
inch  absolute  and  we  wish  a  precompression  of  7  pounds  per 
square  inch  gauge,  or  21.7  pounds  absolute,  then  the  required 
crank  chamber  volume  may  be  calculated  as  follows:  With  this 
low  compression  latio  it  is  permissible  to  assume  that  the  pressure 
varies  inversely  as  the  volume.  Compression  begins  when  the 
inlet  port  closes  and  ends  when  the  transfer  port  x>pfins._We 
will  assume  that  the  motor  is  of  4  inches  bore  and  4^  inches 
stroke,  that  it  is  of  the  three  port  type,  that  both  the  inlet  and 
transfer  ports  are  Vz  inch  wide  and  that  their  outer  edges  are  even 
with  the  limit  of  piston  travel.  Compression  then  begins  when  the 
piston  has  traveled  ^  inch  on  its  down  stroke  and  ends  when  tl 


Fig.  288.— Two  Stroke  Crank  Chamber. 

has  traveled  4  inches,  and  has  still  ^  inch  more  to  travel  Now» 
let  us  call  the  initial  volume  of  the  charge  V\  and  the  finai 
volume  Vi.  Then  the  reduction  in  the  volume  of  the  charge 
during  compression  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  a  cylinder  4  inches 
in  diameter  and  3^  inches  lon&  which  is 


Consequently 


*-^  X  3- «4  X  3.5  =7=  43.96  ctUfic  inches. 
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Ki-si.55Kf 

•  55 ''f^ 43-0 
f^  =s  8o  cuhic  inch€S, 

That  iSy  the  capacity  of  the  crank  chamber  at  the  momettt  tlie 
transfer  port  opens,  when  the  piston  \b  )4  inch  from  the  bottom 
end  of  the  stroke^  must  be  8o  cubic  incheSb 

In  order  to  get  the  crank  chamber  down  to  this  volume*  various 
expedients  are  resorted  to.  In  the  first  place,  the  crank  chamber 
wall  is  made  to  come  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  form  described 
by  the  crank  in  its  revolution.  Then  the  connecting  rod  is  made 
as  short  as  possible^  say,  i^  times  the  stroke,  and  if  this  does  not 
bring  the  volume  down  sufficiently  a  crankshaft  with  discs  instead 
of  crank  arms  may  be  used 

A  manograph  diagram  from  the  crank  case  of  a  two  cycle 
motor,  taken  by  Albert  L.  Qoug^,  is  shown  in  Fig.  289.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  up-stroke,  there  is  a  slight  over-pressure  in 
the  crank  case,  and  this  increases  during  the  first  part  of  the 


Fig.  289.— Ckank  Case  Pressure  Diagram. 

stroke,  as  long  as  the  transfer  port  remains  open,  which  may  be 
due  to  the  heating  of  the  charge  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
cylinder  walls,  or  to  a  return  wave  following  the  surging  of  the 
durge  into  the  cylinder.  Shortly  after  the  transfer  port  is  closed 
a  vacuum  begins  to  form  in  the  crank  chamber,  increasing  up  to 
the  point  where  the  inlet  port  opens.  The  crank  chamber  then 
fills  rapidly  and  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  is  filled  nearly  to 
atmospheric  pressure.  During  the  return  stroke  the  charge  is 
compressed  in  the  crank  chamber  and  attains  a  maximum  pressure 
of  about  8.5  pounds  per  square  inch  at  the  point  where  die 
transfer  port  begins  to  open.  The  pressure  thereafter  n^idly 
drops  to  near  atmospheric. 

Since  the  crank  chamber  acts  as  a  pump  it  must  be  made  and 
maintained  air-tight  In  the  three  port  type  of  engine  it  is  neces- 
sary to  place  one  packing  ring  on  the  piston  near  the  lower  end, 
so  that  the  charge  under  pressure  in  the  crank  chamber  will  not 
blow  back  by  the  piston  and  out  through  the  inlet  port  There  is 
also  chance  fitr  leaktgt  tiicvaffh  the  crankshaft  h^arinor«    T«  m^^ 
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to  niiiuinue  this  leakage  the  bearings  must  be  made  of  liberal  size, 
and  particiilarlr  of  good  length,  so  they  will  wear  very  slowly. 
Grease  lubrication  of  the  bearings  tends  to  keep  the  charge  in,  but 
is  not  very  suitable  for  automobile  work.  Force  feed  of  oil  to  the 
bearings  is  the  next  best  thing.  Some  manufacturers  provide  the 
end  bearings  with  packing  on  the  outer  ends. 

In  a  multicylinder  two  cycle  motor  the  crank  chamber  of  each 
cylinder  must  be  separate,  in  order  that  it  m^  act  as  a  charge 

Trsnafer  Patcage  and  Deflector— From  the  crank  chamber 
the  cbai^  tnust  be  transferred  to  the  cylinder  while  the  piston 
ii  at  and  near  the  lower  end  of  its  stroke.  Sometimes  the  trans- 
fer passage  extends  down  the  side  of  the  cylinder  and  through  the 
top  portion  of  the  crank  chamber,  as  seen  in  Figs.  284-28&  How- 
ever, certain  designers  prefer  to  shorten  the  passage  by  terminat- 
ing  it  below  in  a  port  in  the  cylinder  wall  with  which  registers  a 
port  in  the  piston  wall  when  the  piston  is  at  the  bottom  end  of 
its  stroke.     (See  Fig.  29a) 

The  cross  section  of  the  transfer  passage  should  be  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  transfer  port.    All  of  the  three  ports  extend 
over  80  to  85  degrees  of  the  cylinder  drcumfereoce,  but  their  cf- 
fcctive  width  is  reduced  by  a  bridge  at  the  middle  about  H  ')i<^ 
wide.    This  bridge  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  piston 
rings  from  springing  out  and  being  caught  by  the  edges  of  ths 
port   The  bridge  in  the  exhaust  port  naturally  becomes  very  bo^ 
and  in  cylinders  of  conridcrable 
tize  it  is  customary  to  make  it 
hollow  and    cool  it    by    cither 
water  or  air  circulation. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  insert  a 
wire  screen  in  the  transfer  pas- 
sage or  place  it  against  the  open- 
ing of  same  into  the  crank  cham- 
ber, so  as  to  prevent  explosions 
in  the  crank  chamber.  When 
the  charge  admitted  to  the  cyl- 
inder is  low  in  gasoline  it  bums 
very  slowly  and  is  still  bumn^ 
when  the  transfer  port  is  opened.  Flc  290.— TuNsreB  Pckt  tn 
The  new  charge  ariiving  from  Pisiok  Wall. 

the  crank  chamber  is  then  easily 

ignited,  resulting  in  an  explosion  in  the  crank  chamber  whereby 
the  three  or  four  following  explosions  are  missed.  The  same 
Oing  oecors  when  the  ipark  is  set  late.  This  can  be  prevented  by 
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plactog  a  wire  gauze  screen  of  suffidently  fine  mcsfa  acroM  the 
tranifer  pusage,  which,  on  the  familiar  principle  of  the  miner'* 
Umpi  will  prevent  the  flame  from  passing  through  it.  The  screen, 
of  course,  must  be  sufBdently  rigidfy  iccured  so  as  to  withstand 
the  forces  acting  upon  it,  and  it  must  be  of  snch  large  area  as  not 
to  throttle  the  charge. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  fresh  charge  from  mingling  with  the 
■pent  gases  a  deflector  plate  is  usually  formed  on  the  piston  head. 
The  form  of  this  deflector  differs  considerably  in  different  engines. 
Its  height  is  generally  limited  by  the  height  of  the  compression 
space.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  increase  the  permissible  height,  the 
piston  head  is  made  of  irregular  shape,  as  shown  at  ^  in  Fig.  291. 


Fig.  291.— Defleciois. 

the  deflector  forming  part  of  the  piston  head  wall  The  distance 
of  the  deflector  plate  from  the  blinder  wall  is  generally  slightly 
greater  than  the  height  of  the  transfer  port  The  central  part 
of  the  deflector  generally  forms  an  arc  of  a  circle  concentric  irith 
the  cyhnder,  while  the  ends  swing  around  toward  the  blinder 
wall,  as  shown  at  B  in  Fig.  291.  It  is  well  to  provide  a  liberal 
fillet  where  the  deflector  joins  the  piston,  so  no  eddies  will  be 
produced  in  the  corner  and  interfere  with  the  rapid  flow  of  the 
charge. 

Port  Size*— The  operation  of  a  two  cycle  motor  depends 
very  larRely  upon  the  dimensions  and  location  of  the  different 
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poits.  The  ports  must  be  located  very  accurately  in  the  casting* 
for  the  reason  that  once  the  motor  is  completed  it  is  impossible 
CO  make  any  adjustments,  as  is  possible  in  a  four  cycle  motor,  for 
instance.  The  dependence  of  the  port  width  and  height  upon  the 
bore  and  stroke  of  the  motor  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

If  we  take  two  motors  with  cylinders  of  different  dimensions* 
intended  for  the  same  speed  of  revolution,  then  the  capacities  for 
passing  gas  of  corresponding  ports  should  evidently  be  propor- 
tional to  the  cylinder  volumes.  However,  as  already  found  in  con- 
nection with  four  cycle  motors,  if  the  stroke  varies  the  speed  of 
revolution  will  vary.  It  is  logical  to  assume  that,  the  same  as  in  a 
four  cycle  motor,  the  speed  of  rotation  will  vary  inversely  as  the 
square  root  of  the  length  of  stroke.  The  port  capacity  must,  of 
course,  increase  directly-  with  the  speed  of  rotation.  Then,  de- 
noting the  port  capacity  by  Q,  we  may  write 

G-=*«/x4/5-.*.y7 ^^y 

An  analysis  of  a  number  of  successful  two  cycle  motors  shows 
that  the  average  value  of  the  transfer  pott  capacity  is 

Qt  =  2'ft*  ^i square  inch-decrees (xoo> 

and  the  average  value  of  the  exhaust  port  capacity 

Q% £=  ^,^b*^Tsguare  inch-degrees (zox) 

Calculation  of  Port  Capacity — Referring  to  Fig.  292,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  distance  o  by  which  the  port  is  opened  may  be 
expressed  by  the  equation 

Inserting  the  value  of  x  found  in  equation  (20)— 

o^h-^l^lcos9-\'Lsin^B^lz:h ^  ^^cos9^1.sin^  $, 

2      a  8it  2      2  8fi 

In  Fig.  293  is  shown  a  co-ordinate 

diagram  in  which  the  absdwas  repre-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^pm 

sent  crank  angles  and  the  ordinates 
'length  of  port  Opening.  Let  d  9  repre- 
sent any  small  increment  of  the  crank 
angle  and  0  the  corresponding  length 
of  opening  of  the  port  Then  the  prod- 
uct ^  d  ^  represents  the  area  of  the 
narrow  strip  of  width  d  ^  and  height  0.  \^^k^V.^^^\^^v^ 
The  total  area  enclosed  by  the  port  ^Ar^ 

opening  curve  and  the  horizontal  axis  FIg.  292. 

may     be     called     the    port    opening 
integral,  and  be  denoted  by  /.    Inserting  the  value  of  0  m  the 
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expression  for  the  area  of  the  narrow  strip,  we  have 

2  2  8fl 

In  order  to  find  the  area  of  the  entire  diagram  we  have  to  inte- 
grate this  expression  between  the  limits  ^s  and  ^a : 

/^kd0^-d9^Lcos$d$  +  ;f^sm*0d0^ 
0,  2  2  81. 

4-  — ^  I 0m  —  ^,  —  sin 0^ cos  0^  ^sin0icos0\ dot) 

x6it  \  / 

In  applying  this  equation  the  angles  0i  and  0t  must  be  expressed 

in  radians  and  the  result  will  be  in  inch-radians.    To  change  it 

to  inch-degrees  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  by  -3-^.   However, 

6.28 

equation  (loa)  can  be  materially  simplified.   The  angles  0%  and  ^ 

of  course,  represent  the  angles  of  crank  motion  from  the  begin- 


Fig.  293. 

ning  of  the  down  ^roke  t6  the  moments  of  port  opening  and 
closing;  respectively.  Now  let  a  represent  the  angle,  of  crank  mo- 
tion corresponding  to  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  port  opoi* 
ing  to  full  opening  or  the  end  of  the  down  stroktti  Thien 

0t'-0x^2a 

Sin  0t — sin  ^1 B  —  2  sin.  a 

(remembering  that  0%  is  in  the  third  quadrant  and  0t  in  the  aeeoiid) 

—  sin 0t cos 0t  +  sin ^i cos 0%^ — 2 sin  a  cos  «. 

Substituting  in  equation  (102}  we  have 

/»  1^  — —  J  28  4-—  l2sina\  +-;rjf  (a«  — t  simaio9a\m 

{2h'-'l)a-\'lstna-\'  ^{a^sinacosa), 

oil 

This  equation,  as  already  stated,  gives  the  opeaiiig  iiitegnf  Ift 
iiich-radians.   In  inch-degrees  the  opening  integral  is 


6.28  L  %n  \ 
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But  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  first  transforming  the 
angular  measurements  from  d^rtes  into  radians  we  may  trans- 
form this  equation  as  follows : 

6.a8  V  8it  /      V  8it/ 

^^SLlsina  li'^^€08a\-'il^2h^l-\ain.'d€ffs (103) 

6.28  V       8«  /      V  8it/ 

In  applying  this  equation  the  value  of  «  in  degrees  must  be  in- 
serted 

Equation  (103)  involves  two  dependent  variables,  viz.,  h 
and  A.  In  order  to  make  use  of  it,  it  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  first  assume  a  value  for  h  and  then  find  the  corresponding 
value  of  «  by  means  of  equation   (49)— 


Co»e^ 


=»|/4if»  +  4it+l  -^%nf—^ 


The  angle  «  is  the  supplement  of  angle  ^,  or  180  degrees 
— ^.  However,  since  both  of  these  equations  are  rather  un- 
handy for  use,  the  values  of  «  and  /  for  a  wide  range  of 
strokes  and  port  heights  have  been  calculated  and  are  given 
in  Tables  VII  and  VIII  respectively.  In  calculating  these 
tables  the  ratio  n  of  connecting  rod  length  to  length  of  stroke 
was  assumed  to  be  1.8.  The  values  given  in  the  tables,  how- 
ever, are  not  changed  much  by  a  slight  change  in  this  ratio. 
The  following  example  illustrates  the  use  of  these  tables  and 
of  equations  (100)  and  (loi). 

Suppose  that  it  is  required  to  find  the  proper  dimensions 
for  the  transfer  and  exhaust  ports  of  a  4^x5  inch  two  stroke 
engine.  From  equation  (100)  we  find  that  the  transfer  port 
capacity  should  be 

a  X  4*5*  ^S  ^>  90.6  square  ineh^Ugrtts^ 

and  from  equation  (101)  that  the  capacity  of  the  exhaust 
port  should  be 

3«3  X  4*5*  ^/T*"  ^49-5  square  inchrdtgrtts. 

Now,  in  order  to  get  the  proper  timing  the  transfer  opening 
should  extend  over  a  little  less  than  90  degrees  of  crank  mo- 
tion (say  as  43  degrees),  and  the  exhaust  opening  over 
about  115  degrees  of  crank  motion  (as 57.5  degrees).  By 
referring  to  Table  VII  we  see  that  with  a  stroke  of  5  inches 
a  port  height  of  ^  inch  gives  for  «  a  value  of  42^  degrees 
and  a  port  height  of  ^  inch,  a  value  of  56  degrees  a6  minutes. 
We  will  adopt  these  values.  By  now  referring  to  Table  VIII 
we  see  that  the  port  opening  integn'al  for  5  inch  stroke  and 
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^  inch  height  of  port  is  28.5  inch-degrees,  and  for  5  inch 
stroke  and  %  inch  height  of  port,  65.1  inch-degrees.  By  di- 
viding the  necessary  port  capacity  found  above  by  these 
values  for  the  port  integral,  we  get  the  required  circumferen- 
tial width  of  the  ports.    For  the  transfer  port 

^^90^  ^  3.X8  inches, 

28.5 

and  for  the  exhaust  port 

zvi  =  liSLi  =2.3  tnchts. 
65.1 

As  used  for  marine  purposes  the  two  stroke  motor  is  pro- 
vided with  ports  much  smaller  than  those  here  calculated,  but 
marine  two  cycle  motors  will  run  only  at  comparatively  low 
speed  and  furnish  only  a  small  output  in  proportion  to  their 
cylinder  dimensions.  To  adapt  this  motor  to  high  speed  op- 
eration for  use  on  automobiles  the  ports  had  to  be  enlarged. 
This,  of  course,  involved  some  disadvantages.  The  effective 
stroke  is  reduced  by  the  height  of  the  exhaust  port,  and  the 
greater  this  height  the  shorter  the  effective  stroke.  More- 
over, when  the  ports  are  very  high,  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
vent some  of  the  fresh  charge  from  escaping  through  the 


TABLE  VIII— PORT  OPENING  INTEGRALS. 

Stroke.          6  5H  6^  6^          6         4H       4^ 

Ins.  Ins.  Ins.  Ins.       Ins.       Ins.       Ins. 

Port  Height.  Inch-Degrees. 

m  79   mcncs. ...  xUji  .o  ....  ..••  •...       «•■•       ••..       .«•• 

1 8-16   inches. .  08.7  06.9  08          

IH  inches....  86.4  88.8  00.8      02.4      04.5      

1M6    inches..  80.8  81.7  88.4  86.8      87.6      00          08.7 

1  inch 78.4  75  76.7  78.4      80.4      88.8      86.6 

18-16   inch 66.8  68.1  60.6  71.8      78.8      75.1      77.1 

Ji   inch 60  61.6  68  64.8      65.1      67.5      60 

18-16  inch....  68.0  66.8  66.8  67.8      60.8      61.1      68.4 

|(   inch 47.7  40.8  60.8  51.4      68.8      54.8      66.4 

1M6   inch....  41.9  48.8  44.8  46.4      46.4      48.1      40.8 

^   inch 86.8  87.6  88.6  80.8      40.8      41.8      48.4 

0-16   inch 88.1  88.1  88.0  88.6      84.6      85.4      86.6 

14   inch 86.0  87.8  87.8      88.6      20.8      80.4 


4^ 
Ins. 


4 
Ins. 


87.6 

89.9 

70.8 

81.6 

71.1 

78.4 

64 

66.9 

66.8 

68.8 

60.8 

61.4 

48.6 

44.6 

87.6 

88.4 

81.8 

88.S 
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exlunst  port,  whereby  the  fuel  economy  will  be  reduced. 
There  ii,  therefore,  a  limit  to  the  practical  riie  of  the  ports, 
and  this  limit  ii  tnpposed  to  be  given  by  eqoationi  (loo) 
and  (lot). 


It  was  stated  above  that  for  a  given  speed  ot  revolution 
the  capacity  of  the  ports  to  pass  charge  should  be  propor- 
tional to  the  cylinder  volume,  and  in  die  calculation  of  the 
port  capacity  it   was   assumed  that  this   capacity   for   passing 
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charge  is  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  port.  This  assump- 
tion is  probably  not  absolutely  correct  According  to  works 
on  hydraulics,  the  discharge  from  an  orifice  in  the  wall  of  a 
vessel  is  proportional  to  the  area,  while  the  discharge  through 
a  pipe  of  considerable  length  is  proportional  to  the  2.5th 
power  of  the  diameter,  hence,  varies  slightly  faster  than  the 
cross  sectional  area  of  the  pipe.  The  transfer  and  exhaust 
passages  present  cases  intermediate  between  those  of  orifices 
and  pipes,  and  it  might,  therefore,  appear  that  the  capacity 
for  passing  charge  would  increase  slightly  faster  than  the 
area.  However,  when  it  is  considered  that  in  a  motor  the 
flow  is  periodically  started  and  stopped,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  quantity  of  charge  passed  depends  to  some  ex- 
tent upon  the  inertia  of  the  gas,  and,  besides,  that  the  length 
of  the  passages  generally  increases  with  the  cylinder  dimen- 
sions, it  will  be  seen  that  the  assumption  that  the  quantity 
of  gas  passed  in  a  given  time  is  proportional  to  the  port  area 
must  be  very  near  the  truth.  Ports  dimensioned  according 
to  equations  (100)  and  (loi)  give  a  constant  gas  velocity  in 
cylinders  of  all  dimensions,  if  the  degree  of  filling  or  the 
volumetric  efficiency  remains  constant. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  up  to  now  considerable  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  by  manufacturers  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  properly  working  out  an  engine  of  one  particular  size 
in  determining  the  proper  sizes  of  ports  for  an  engine  of  different 
cylinder  dimensions,  especially  if  the  ratio  between  the  length 
of  stroke  and  piston  head  area  was  different.  For  this  reason 
most  manufacturers  of  three  port,  two  stroke  automobile 
motors  have  adhered  closely  to  two  sizes  of  cylinders,  viz.» 
4x4^  inch  and  4^x5  inch. 

The  ports  should  be  finished  by  means  of  a  milling  cutter 
of  small  diameter,  which  is  run  right  through  them,  so  as  to 
get  them  of  the  correct  width  and  at  the  correct  distance 
from  the  bottom  face  of  the  cylinder  casting. 

There  is  one  disadvantage  in  the  usual  arrangement  of 
the  ports,  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  284-286,  and  that  is  that  the 
greater  heating  of  the  cylinder  wall  on  the  exhaust  port 
side  tends  to  distort  the  cylinder.  Some  manufacturers  re- 
cently have  sought  to  overcome  this  defect  by  providing  two 
oppositely  located  transfer  ports  and  two  exhaust  ports  in- 
termediate between  the  transfer  ports.  While  this  overcomes 
the  trouble  due  to  unequal  expansion,  it  reduces  the  distance 
between  transfer  and  exhaust  ports,  and  therefore  increases 
the  liability  of  leakage  between  these  ports.     (See  Fig.  294.) 
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Carboretors  and  Throttling— Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
suction  in  a  three  port»  two  stroke  motor»  lasts  less  than  half 
as  long  as  in  a  four  stroke  motor,  it  is  proportionately 
stronger.  For  this  reason  a  carburetor  adjusted  for  a  four 
stroke  motor  generally  does  not  give  very  satisfactory  re- 
'suits  on  a  three  port,  two  stroke  motor.  It  has  been  found 
that  if  a  carburetor  of  the  supplementary  air  valve  type  is  to  be 
used  on  the  latter  type  of  motor,  the  primary  air  inlet  around 
the  fuel  jet  must  be  made  very  small,  or  there  is  likelihood 
of  flooding  at  low  speed. 

The  throttle  valve  can  be  placed  either  in  the  transfer  port 
or  in  the  inlet  pipe  at  the  carburetor.  From  a  manufactur- 
ing standpoint  the  latter  location  is  preferable,  and  if  the 
carburetor  is  properly  designed  and  adjusted  it  is  equally  sat- 
isfactory. One  important  difference  between  the  two  stroke 
and  four  stroke  motors  is  that  when  the  two  stroke  motor  is 
throttled  its  compression  is  not  reduced.  The  combustion 
chamber  at  the  beginning  of  the  compression  stroke  is  always 
filled  substantially  to  atmospheric  pressure,  and  since  less 
new  charge  is  allowed  to  enter,  more  spent  gases  remain. 
This,  of  course,  results  in  a  dilution  of  the  charge  and  ren- 
ders ignition  more  difficult.  The  location  of  the  ignition 
terminals  is  for  this  reason  of  greatest  importance.  If  the 
spark  plug  is  placed  in  the  side  wall  of  the  cylinder  directly 
above  the  transfer  port  it  is  most  certain  to  be  surrounded 
by  fresh  charge  under  all  conditions,  but  unfortunately  its 
points  are  also  directly  exposed  to  any  oil  globules  carried 
along  by  the  incoming  charge,  for  which  reason  some  makers 
prefer  to  place  the  plug  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  head. 

Four  Cycling — ^When  a  two  stroke  motor  of  ordinary  con- 
struction is  throttled  down  much  it  usually  begins  to  miss, 
which  is  due  to  excessive  dilution  of  the  charge.  Sometimes 
throttling  gives  rise  to  a  phenomenon  known  as  "four  cy- 
cling." That  is,  the  engine  will  miss  every  second  charge 
This  phenomenon  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  Evidently,  when 
a  charge  is  missed  it  contains  too  large  a  proportion  of  dead 
gas.  During  the  next  transfer  period  a  new  charge  enters, 
which,  instead  of  being  mixed  with  dead  gas,  is  mixed  with 
a  diluted  charge,  and  this  new  charge,  therefore,  is  not  di- 
luted so  much  that  it  is  not  inflammable.  The  following 
charge,  however,  is  again  mixed  with  dead  gas,  and  therefore 
fails  to  explode. 

Labricntlon— In  two  stroke  motors  with  crank  case  com- 
pression it  is  impractical  to  employ  splash  lubrication,  since 
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a  great  deal  of  the  lubricant  would  then  pass  with  the  charge 
into  the  combustion  chamber  and  would  cause  a  smoky  ex- 
haust, besides  waste  of  oil.  Many  two  cycle  motor  manu- 
facturers therefore  lubricate  their  cylinders  by  either  mix- 
ing lubricant  with  the  gasoline  or  feeding  it  to  the  inlet  pipe 
just  beyond  the  carburetor.  When  mixing  the  oil  with  the 
gasoline  about  one  quart  of  oil  is  used  for  every  five  gallons 
of  fuel  The  crankshaft  journals  may  be  lubricated  by 
means  of  a  mechanical  oiler,  and  arrangements  may  be  made 
for  conducting  the  overflow  from  these  bearings  to  the 
crank  pin  bearings.  Some  manufacturers  provide  a  wick  oil 
feed  for  the  crank  pin  bearing,  the  wick  rubbing  against  the 
crank  chamber  wall  and  collecting  the  oil  which  precipitates 
on  the  wall  from  the  fuel  charge.  One  point  to  be  observed 
in  engines  with  crank  case  compression  is  that  the  oil 
grooves  in  the  crankshaft  bearings  must  not  be  brought  too 
close  to  the  outer  ends  of  the  bearings,  or  the  oil  will  be 
blown  out  through  the  bearings  by  the  compression.  These 
bearings  are  generally  babbitt  lined,  the  babbitt  being  cast 
directly  into  the  bearing  hubs,  and  the  bearings  then  reamed. 

Differential  Pistons— In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  in- 
herent in  crank  case  precompression,  differential  pistons  have 
lately  been  used  to  quite  an  extent.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
at  onci  that  this  construction  is  applicable  only  in  the  case 
of  engines  with  an  even  number  of  cylinders.  By  referring 
to  Fig.  295,  which  shows  an  engine  of  this  type,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  cylinder  is  made  with  a  small  bore  at  the  top 
end  and  a  larger  bore  at  the  lower  end.  The  piston  is  also 
made  with  a  double  diameter,  the  small  diameter  portion  on 
top  fitting  the  small  bore  of  the  cylinder  and  the  larger  diam- 
eter lower  portion  fitting  the  bigger  bore.  The  regular  work- 
ing cycle  takes  place  in  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder  above 
the  piston  head.  An  annular  space  is  formed  between  that 
portion  of  the  cylinder  wall  which  is  bored  to  the  larger 
diameter,  the  small  diameter  portion  of  the  piston  and  the 
shoulders  or  offsets  in  the  piston  and  cylinder  walls,  re- 
spectively. As  the  piston  moves  down  the  combustible  charge 
is  drawn  into  this  annular  space,  either  through  a  suction 
operated  poppet  valve  or  a  port  in  the  cinder  or  piston 
wall.  If  the  port  is  in  the  piston  wall  the  charge  must  natur- 
ally pass  through  the  crank  chamber.  Upon  the  return 
stroke  of  the  piston  the  valve  or  port  closes  and  the  charge 
is  compressed  in  the  annular  space  to  a  relatively  high  pres- 
sure.    The  ports  would  be  so  proportioned  that  at  the  mo- 
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ment  the  tnoafer  port  ii  op«oed  the  distance  of  the  ofiEiet 
ta  the  piiton  from  the  offset  in  the  cylinder  is  equal  to 
atmut  one-qoarter  the  length  of  Etroke.  When  the  piston 
approaches  the  end  of  its  up-itroke  the  annular  space  is 
placed  in  communication  with  the  upper  end  of  another  cyl- 
inder in  which  the  piston  is  at  that  moment  approaching  the 
end  of  its  down-stroke,  and  which  is,  therefore,  ready  to 
receive  a  new  charge.     This  method   of  constnictiaa  it  par- 


\^\ 


Fig.  295. — Cote  Differential  Piston,  Two  Stboke  Uotob. 

ticularly  applicable  to  double  cylinder  motors.  In  these 
the  two  cranks  are  set  at  i8o  degrees,  and  one  piston  is  at 
the  top  end  of  the  stroke  while  the  other  is  at  the  bot- 
tom end.  The  port  in  the  wall  of  the  annular  chamber  of  one 
cylinder  communicates  through  a  passage  with  the  workinc 
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end  of  the  other  cylinder,  and  when  the  transfer  port  of  the 
latter  cylinder  is  uncovered  by  its  piston  the  charge  from  the 
annular  compression  space  is  transferred  to  the  working  end 
of  the  other  cylinder.  One  method  of  thus  cross-connecting 
Ihe  compression  and  combustion  chambers  of  two  cylinder.' 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  296. 

The  displacement  in  the  annular  space  would  generally  be 
made  a  little  greater  than  the  displacement  in  the  working 
end  of  the  cylinder,  with  the  object  of  getting  more  charge 
into  the  cylinder  during  each  revolution.  For  instance,  with 
a  bore  of  4  inches  for  the  working  end  of  the  cylinder,  the 
bore  of  the  annular  space  would  be  made  6  inches,  which 
gives  an  increased  displacement  of  about  25  per  cent. 

One  objection  to  the  differential  piston  construction  is  that 
with  a  normal  length  of  stroke  it  gives  a  rather  high  engine. 


SaetioH  on.«-d 
Fig.  296.— Transfer  Passage  of  Coie  Motor. 


which  calls  for  a  high,  unsightly  bonnet  and  raises  the  centre 
of  gravity.  Another  disadvantageous  feature  is  that  the  re- 
ciprocating parts  are  of  necessity  quite  heavy  and  make  high 
speeds  impractical.  With  these  pistons  the  problem  also 
arises  as  to  where  to  place  the  piston  pin.  If  it  is  placed 
about  midway  of  the  length  of  the  piston  (which  would  be 
the  best  location  from  the  standpoint  of  pressure  distribu- 
tion), there  might  be  leakage   from  the  annular  chamber  to 
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the  crank  chamber  around  the  ends  of  the  piston  pin.  For 
this  reason  some  manufacturers  place  the  piston  pin  in  the 
top  bearing  portion  of  the  piston,  others  in  the  bottom  bear- 
ing portion,  and  still  others  just  below  the  top  ring  covered 
portion,  so  that  it  is  uncovered  only  when  the  piston  is  near 
the  bottom  of  its  stroke,  when  the  pressure  in  the  annular 
space  is  near  atmospheric 

Poor  Cylittder.  Two  Stroke  Motors—^ In  earlier  years  two 
stroke  motors  for  automobiles  were  built  only  in  single 
and  double  cylinder  models,  but  owing  to  the  general  pref- 
erence for  four  cylinder  construction,  quite  a  number  of  four 
cylinder,  two  stroke  motors  have  been  built  since.  In  these 
it  is  customary  to  place  the  two  cranks  for  each  end  pair  of 
cylinders  at  i8o  degrees,  and  the  two  sets  of  cranks  at  go 
degrees  with  each  other.  This  causes  the  explosions  to 
occur  at  equal  intervals,  but  does  not  result  in  an  inherent 
balance  of  the  crankshaft,  and  balancing  weights  should  pref- 
erably be  used.  Two  carburetors  are  generally  used  with 
this  type  of  motor,  one  with  each  end  pair  of  cylinders.  Such  a 
motor  naturally  produces  a  very  uniform  turning  moment. 
Since  the  exhausts  in  a  four  cylinder  motor  overlap  consider- 
ably, a  separate  exhaust  pipe  has  to  be  provided  for  each 
pair  of  cylinders. 

DIstribator  Valve  Motor— In  some  of  the  more  recent  two 
cycle  automobile  motors  rotary  valves  are  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  double  diameter  cylinders.  One  of 
the  earliest  motors  of  this  type  is  the  Legros,  made  in 
France,  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  297.  In  this  engine  there 
is  a  stationary  piston  A  inside  the  regular  working  piston  B, 
and  the  charge  is  compressed  between  the  stationary  and 
movable  piston  B.  The  stationary  piston  is  cast  with  a  pas- 
sage C  leading  to  the  distributing  valve  chamber.  This 
valve  D  establishes  communication  either  between  the  car- 
buretor and  the  passage  C  in  the  fixed  piston  or  between  the 
compression  chamber  E  and  the  passage  C  Suppose  the 
movable  piston  to  start  from  the  top  end  of  the  stroke  under 
the  force  of  an  explosion.  As  it  approaches  the  bottom  end 
of  the  stroke  the  spent  grases  will  be  discharged  through  the 
exhaust  port,  and  a  moment  later  a  new  charge  will  enter 
the  working  cylinder  from  the  compression  chamber  E 
through  the  transfer  port.  During  the  following  up-stroke 
of  the  piston  the  new  charge  will  be  compressed  in  the 
working  cylinder.  At  the  same  time  the  space  between  the 
movable  and  stationary  pistons  is  in  communication  with  the 
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carburetor  through  the  rotary  valve  D,  and  a  charge  is  drawn 
into  this  sp&ce.  As  the  piston  reaches  the  upper  end  of  itB 
stroke  the  rotary  vatve  closes  the  passase  to  the  carburetor 
and  instead  places  the  passage  in  the  stationary  piston  in 
compiunication  with  the  compressiou  chamber  £  in  which 
th«  durge  ii  compressed  during  the  down-stroke   of  the 
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movable  piston.  From  this  compression  chamber,  as  already 
explained,  the  charge  passes  into  the  working  cylinder  upon 
the  opening  of  the  transfer  port.  In  this  construction,  too, 
the  connection  of  the  connecting  rod  with  the  piston  does 
not  leem  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  as  It  is  at  the  extreme 
lower  end  of  the  piston,  so  that  the  side  thrust  preuure  is 
very  unevenly  distributed. 
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Id  the  Elmore  High  Duty  engine,  which  is  best  Icnown  in 
this  country,  a  rotary  valve  is  used  which  places  the  annu- 
lar compression  space  alternately  in  communication  with 
the  carburetor  and  the  transfer  port  of  an  adjacent  cylinder. 
Referring  to  Fig.  298,  the  incoming  gas  ii  drawn  into  the 
annular  chamber  D  during  the  entire  downward  stroke  of  the 
piston.  The  ms  passes  from  the  carburetor  through  the 
manifold  A  into  the  distributor  valve  £,  thence  through  the 
distributor  port  and  inlet  passage  C,  and  fills  the  annular 
chamber  D  around  the  piston  below  the  firing  chamber. 
During  the  following  up  stroke  of  the  piston  the  gas  in 
chamber  D  is  compressed  and  is  forced  through  the  transfer 
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passage  into  the  distributor  valve,  which  has  now  changed 
its  position  to  admit  the  new  gas;  thence  it  flows  through 
transfer  port  P  into  the  combustion  chamber  of  the  adjacent 
cylinder. 

Hone  Power  Outptit-As  in  the  case  of  four  stroke  mo- 
tors, it  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  formula  for  the 
output  of  two  stroke  motors.  As  a  rule,  the  two  stroke 
motor  gives  its  maximum  output  at  a  lower  piston  speed 
than  the  four  stroke  motor,  and  its  mean  effective  pressure 
is  also  somewhat  less.  But  since  there  are  relatively  twice 
the  number  of  explosions  in  a  two  stroke  motor,  the  latter 
may  give  a  greater  power  output  for  the  same  cylinder 
dimensions.     A   two  cylinder,   three  port  4^   inch  enpae 
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tested  at  the  University  of  Michigan  gave  a  maximum  output 
of  13.5  horse  power  at  930  r.  p.  m.  E.  W.  Roberts,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  mechanical  branch  of  the  Association 
of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers  at  New  York  in 
July,  1908,  stated  that  he  had  obtained  20  horse  power  from 
a  two  cylinder  motor  of  these  dimensions.  From  a  single 
cylinder  3}ix^%  three  port  engine  Dr.  Watson  obtained  a 
maximum  of  4^  horse  power  at  1,500  r.  p.  m.  The  power 
of  two  French  motors  is  given  in  the  following  paragraph. 

Tests  off  Two  Stroke  Motors— A  contest  for  two  stroke 
motors  was  conducted  by  the  Automobile  Club  of  France 
during  October  and  November,  1907.  Seven  different  mo- 
tors were  submitted  for  the  tests,  but  only  two  met  all  of 
the  conditions.  The  test  comprised  a  six  hour  run  at  full 
load,  a  three  hour  run  at  half  load,  and  a  three  hour  run  at 
no  load.  The  results  of  these  tests  are  of  considerable  in- 
terest, and  are  here  recapitulated. 

The  motor  which  secured  first  place  was  a  Tony  Huber- 
Peugeot  single  cylinder  of  no  mm.  bore  by  140  mm.  stroke. 
In  this  motor  the  charge  is  precompressed  between  the 
piston  and  a  sliding  plate  between  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
and  the  top  of  the  crank  case,  with  a  stuffing  box  bearing 
for  a  connecting  rod  to  slide  in.  The  charge  is  drawn  into 
this  compression  chamber  through  a  suction  operated  poppet 
valve  and  is  transferred  to  the  combustion  chamber  through 
a  transfer  passage  and  port  in  the  cylinder  wall  which  is 
opened  by  the  piston  toward  the  end  of  its  down  stroke. 

The  second  motor  was  the  Legros,  illustrated  in  Fig.  297. 
This  was  a  two  cylinder  motor  of  100  mm.  bore  and  120  mm. 
stroke.   The  test  results  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

TWO  STROKE  MOTOR  TESTS. 

Motor.  P6ii0Bota  LfiCfoo. 

Number  of  cyliadert i  a 

Cylinder  borc^   mm. no  too 

PiUott  stroke,  mm 140  gm 

FULL  LOAD  TESTS. 

Avcraffe  speed,  r.  p.  m i»40i .3  S^«S 

Arersge  power,  h.  p is.SS  is.ss 

Total  eonsnmption  in  gstlons  per  hour 1.91  a*s9 

Consumptioo  in  pounds  per  horse  power  hour 0.7s  >«07 

Weight  of  motor,  pounds 163.4  360.8 

Wcicht  p.  h.  p.,  pounds is. 7  09.3 
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HALF  LOAD  TESTS. 
ICotor*  PcufcoL 

ATcrage  tpttdf  r.  p.  m 1,427.6  9si*ss 

Arenge  power,  h.  p 6.40  s*4o 

ToUl  oonsiifflption  per  hour,  galloni 1.65  1.53 

Consumption  per  horse  power  hour,  pounds 1.49  1.6 

NO  LOAD  TESTS. 

ATermge  speed,  r.  p.  m... 900  pso 

Total  consumption  per  hour,   gallons 1.09  1.4S 

The  piston  speeds  at  maximum  output  were  1,300  feet  per 
minute  in  the  case  of  the  Peugeot,  and  930  feet  per  minute 
in  the  case  of  the  Legros  motor.  The  corresponding  products 
of  the  mean  effective  pressures  and  mechanical  efficiencies 
(if  p)  were  41.5  and  35  pounds  per  square  inch,  respectively. 

A  very  complete  series  of  tests  of  an  ordinary  two  stroke 
motor  was  made  by  Dr.  W.  Watson,  of  London,  and  re- 
ported by  him  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution  of 
Automobile  Engineers.  The  engine  was  a  single  cylinder 
one  with  a  bore  and  stroke  of  3%  inches  each.  It  employed 
crank  case  compression  and  was  of  the  three  port  type.  The 
crank  case  inlet  port  remained  open  during  82  degrees  of 
crank  travel,  the  transfer  port  during  97  degrees,  and  the 
exhaust  port  during  122  degrees.  This  engine  at  1,506  r.  p.  m. 
developed  4.16  brake  horse  power,  with  a  fuel  consumption 
of  0.76  pound  of  gasoline  per  indicated  horse  power-hour. 
The  mean  effective  pressure  at  1,500  r.  p.  m.  was  53  pounds 
per  square  inch.  At  900  r.  p.  m.  it  was  65  pounds  per  square 
inch.  The  ratio  of  air  to  gasoline  at  this  speed  was  12.13 
to  I,  and  17  per  cent,  of  the  charge  supplied  to  the  cylinder 
escaped  through  the  exhaust  valve.  The  loss  of  charge  was 
much  greater  at  low  speeds.  The  compression  in  this  motor 
was  between  62  and  65  pounds  per  square  inch  at  all  speeds. 

Air  Cooling— Air  cooling  undoubtedly  involves  greater  diffi- 
culties when  applied  to  a  two  stroke  motor  than  when 
applied  to  a  four  stroke  motor,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
interval  between  successive  explosions  is  so  much  shorter  in 
the  former.  Besides  this,  there  is  liability  of  trouble  from 
distortion  of  the  cylinders,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  exhaust 
side  will  get  hotter  than  the  inlet  side,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  so  distribute  the  cooling  effect  that  the  temperature  shall 
be  fairly  uniform  all  around  the  cylinder.  Notwithstanding 
these  difficulties,  the  problem  was  satisfactorily  solved,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  one  manufacturer,  the  Chase  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  of  S3rracuse,  N.  Y.,  built  three-cylinder,  air  cooled, 
two    stroke    motors    for    automobile    work    for    several    years- 
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A  cross  sectional  view  of  one  of  these  motors  is  shown 
in  Fig.  299.  This  motor  b  of  the  three  port  type  and  has 
a  bore  and  stroke  of  AH  inches  each.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  cylinders  are  placed  a  considerable  distance  apart, 
evidently  to  minimize  the  cross  radiation  effect  Both  the 
blinder  and  the  cylinder  head  are  covered  with  high  cooling 
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flanges,  and  a  current  of  air  is  drawn  over  the  cylinders  by 
means  of  a  flywheel  fan. 

Csastmctloiial  Details— In  a  two  stroke  motor  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  ptn  the  piston  rings,  for  tbe  reason  that 
if  the  rings  were  free  and  should  turn  in  their  grooves  so 
the  cut  came  opposite  one  of  tbe  ports,  the  ring  would  b» 
caught  by  the  edge  of  the  port  and  broken.     In  order  to 
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prevent  trouble  from  portions  of  the  ring  being  caught  in  the 
ports,  it  is  advisable  to  limit  each  section  of  the  port  to  an 
arc  of  55  degrees.  The  presence  of  the  ports  makes  the 
finishing  of  a  two  stroke  cylinder  a  particularly  delicate  job, 
and  grinding  is  by  far  the  best  finishing  method.  If  crank 
case  compression  is  employed  some  care  must  be  given  in 
the  design  to  insuring  absolute  gas  tightness  at  all  points  of 
the  case.  The  separate  parts  of  the  case  are  put  together 
with  paper  gaskets  between,  which  are  glued  to  one  of  the 
parts  with  shellac.  Some  manufacturers,  however,  prefer  to 
grind  the  abutting  surfaces  on  a  surface  plate,  and  thus  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  packing  material,  which  is  always 
more  or  less  bothersome  when  repairs  become  necessary. 
This  method  is  particularly  applicable  where  the  crank  case 
is  made  in  halves  with  a  joint  in  the  horizontal  plane  through 
the  crankshaft  axis.  The  bolts  for  holding  the  two  parts 
together  and  for  securing  the  cylinders  to  the  crank  chamber 
should  be  placed  somewhat  closer  than  b  customary  in  four 
stroke  motors. 
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WATER  COOUNG 

The  heat  abfiorbed  hy  the  jacket  water  from  the  huminer 
charge  must  be  transferred  to  the  atmosphere  as  quickly  as 
It  Is  taken  up.  To  this  end  the  Jacket  water  Is  circulated 
through  a  radiator  which  generally  Is  located  forward  of  the 
engine,  where,  when  the  car  Is  In  motion.  It  receives  the 
full  benefit  of  the  draft  created  by  that  motion,  but  which  In  a 
few  cases  Is  located  back  of  the  engine  In  the  position  usually 
occupied  by  the  cowl,  the  advantage  of  this  latter  arrangement 
being  that  It  gives  better  access  to  the  engine.  The  cooling 
water  must  be  kept  In  constant  circulation.  This  circulation 
can  be  Induced  either  by  means  of  a  pump  or  by  so  arranging 
the  circuit  that  the  expansion  of  the  water  by  the  heat  ab- 
sorbed In  the  Jacket  and  Its  consequent  tendency  to  rise  causes 
It  to  circulate  with  sufficient  rapidity.  The  first  system,  known 
as  the  positive  or  pump  circulation  system.  Is  In  most  exten- 
sive use.  and  on  large  cars  Is  almost  universal.  The  other, 
known  as  the  natural  or  thermo^lphon  system  of  circulation, 
Is,  however,  also  used  to  quite  an  extent,  particularly  on  the 
smaller  and  cheaper  cars.  Of  190  pleasure  car  models  on  the 
American  market  In  1916,  70  had  thermo-slphon  circulation 
and  the  rest  pump  circulation.  ^  In  England,  according  to  the 
latest  tabulatlcms,  thermo-slphon  circulation  is  ahead  of  pump 
cfrculatlon.  •  Resides  dispensing  with  the  pump,  and,  there- 
fore, obviating' the  troubles  caused  by  acddonts  to  the  latter, 
the  thermo-slphon  system  has  the  advantages  of  varying 
the  rate  of  circulation  In  proportion  to  the  temperature  of 
the  cylinder  wall  and  of  maintaining  circulation  for  a  consid- 
erable time  after  the  engine  has  been  stopped,  thereby  redu& 
Ing  the  liability  of  the  radiator  to  freeze  In  cold  weather. 

Heat  Absorbed  by  Jackets— According  to  numerous  tests 
the  proportion  of  the  total  heat  In  the  fuel  consumed  absorbed 
by  the  Jacket  water  at  fall  load  amounts  on  an  average  to 
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aliout  82  per  cent  in  the  case  of  poppet  valTO  motors  of  the 
L  and  T  head  types.  The  thermal  efficiency  amounts  to  about 
20  per  cent,  hence  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  jacket 
water  is  equal  to  about  160  per  c^it.  of  the  thermal  equivalent 
of  the  full  load  output  of  the  engine.  It  is  obTioua  that  these 
figures  can  be  only  approximate,  because  both  the  thermal 
efficiency  and  the  Jacket  losses  Tary  with  details  of  design.  If 
the  engine  is  of  the  yalye-in-the-head  type  and  has  a  nearly 
spherical  combusticm  chamber,  the  jacket  losses  are  materially 
lower  than  if  the  engine  is  of  the  L»  or  T  head  type,  and  eape- 
dally  if  in  the  latter  the  exhaust  manifold  is  cast  integral  with 
the  cylinder  block  and  water  cooled,  because — asHumiiig  ^Ten 
cylinder  dimensions— the  area  of  wall  surface  exposed  to  the 
flame  and  hot  gases  is  much  smaller  in  the  former  caae  than 
in  the  latter.  We  may  take  the  figure  of  32  per  cent,  as  rep- 
resenting the  ayerage  full  load  jacket  loss  in  L  and  T  head 
motors  with  separate  exhaust  manifold,  and  use  a  somewhat 
higher  figure,  say  40  per  cent,  where  the  exhaust  manifold 
is  water-cooled,  and  a  lower  one^  say  28  per  cent,  in  the  case 
of  a  TalTe-in-the-head  motor  with  separate  exhaust  pipe.  In 
the  Knight  sleeve  valye  motor  the  percentage  of  jaidcet  loss 
is  only  about  26.  This  is  due  to  two  causes — that  the  com- 
bustion chamber  approaches  the  ideal  spherical  form  and  that 
the  cylindrical  portion  of  the  cylinder  wall  is  s^arated  from 
the  flame  by  two  slecTes.  These  latter,  of  course,  interpose 
some  resistance  to  the  flow  of  heat  from  the  flame  to  the  cylin- 
der wall,  but  it  is  mainly  the  oil  fllms  between  the  two 
sleeves  and  between  the  outer  tf  eere  and  the  cylinder  wall  that 
retard  the  flow  of  heat 

Calculating  Jacket  Heat— In  calculating  the  amount  of  fuel 
consumed  we  may  either  start  with  the  maximum  horsepoww 
dereloped  by  the  engine  and  allow  a  fuel  consumption  of  0.67 
lb.  per  horsepower-hour  (which  corresponds  to  a  thermal  effi- 
ciency of  20  per  cent),  or  we  may  start  with  the  piston  dis- 
placement and  the  speed  of  maximum  output,  assuming  a 
volumetric  efficiency  of  70  per  cent,  for  that  speed  and  a  fuel 
mixture  ratio  of  16:1,  which  gives  substantially  the  same  re- 
sults. Thus  a  four-cylinder  3^  x  S-indi  motor  developing  36 
h.p.  at  2000  r.p.m.  will  consume 

36  X  0.67  =«  24.1  Iba 
according  to  the  first  method  of  calculation,  or 
48.1  X  2  X  2000  X  0.7  X  0.08  X  60 

=  23.4  lbs. 

1726  X  16 
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mooordlng  to  the  aeoond.  Fignring  on  a  consumption  of  24 
Ibs^  and  aasmnlng  a  heat  value  of  19,000  B.  T.  U.  per  pound 
of  fuel,  and  that  32  per  cent  of  the  heat  goes  into  the  Jacket, 
the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  hy  the  jacket  water  per  minute  Is 

24  X  19,000  X  32 

=  2432  B.  T.  U. 

60  X  100 

There  are,  of  course,  yariable  factors  in  the  operation  of 
erery  engine  which  aftect  the  percentage  of  the  heat  going 
into  the  jacket  water.  Thus,  for  Instance,  late  ignition  and  a 
rich  mixture  both  cause  Increased  heating.  Such  things,  how- 
ever, occur  in  the  operation  of  every  engine  and  must  be  al- 
lowed for  in  the  factor  of  safety.  It  is  also  possible  that  in 
aa  engine  with  relatively  small  cylinders  the  proportional 
Jacket  loss  is  greater  than  in  an  engine  with  large  cylinders, 
since  the  combustion  chamber  wall  surface  per  unit  of  cylinder 
volume  is  greater  in  the  former,  but  experimental  data  at  hand 
does  not  clearly  indicate  this  dependency,  hence  we  may 
neglect  it. 

Size  of  Water  Manifolds,  Pump  System. — ^The  inlet  and 
return  water  pipes  can  be  so  proportioned  that  3,600  B.  T.  U. 
are  disposed  of  per  minute  per  square  Inch  of  pipe  cross 
section — ^for  pump  circulation  and  pleasure  car  motors.  In 
low  speed  motors,  such  as  truck  motors,  where  the  pump  ac- 
tion is  apt  to  be  less  energetic,  it  is  better  to  count  on  only 
2,400  B.  T.  U.  per  minute  per  square  Inch  of  section.  Making 
the  pipe  section  proportional  to  the  rate  of  heat  dissipation 
may  be  justified  as  follows:  The  temperature  of  the  hot 
water  leaving  the  engine  is  limited  and  must  be  slightly  be- 
low the  boiling  point.  Similarly,  the  temperature  of  the 
water  leaving  the  radiator  is  limited  downwardly,  for  it  must 
always  be  considerably  above  atmospheric  temperature.  Thus 
the  possible  temperature  range  is  the  same  for  all  cars.  But 
if  the  temperature  range  through  which  the  cooling  water 
passes  during  its  circulation  is  fixed,  then  the  heat  transfer 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  rate  of  circulation,  which  latter 
should  determine  the  pipe  size. 

Form  of  Water  IManifoldSd — ^When  not  all  the  cylinders  of 
the  engine  are  cast  in  a  single  block  the  different  water 
jackets  are  connected  in  parallel.  The  water  manifold  is 
then  made  of  variable  cross  section,  so  that  at  each  point  the 
section  is  substantially  proportional  to  the  heat  to  be  trans- 
ferred. In  Fig.  300  is  shown  a  water  return  manifold  for  a  six- 
cylinder  engine.    To  the  ends  of  the  manifold  that  fasten  to 
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the  engine  are  trased  oval  flaiigee  drilled  for  cap  ecrewa  and 
liaYing  their  oatw  faoee  turned  off  rough  ao  as  to  bettor  hold 
the  gasket.  To  the  pump  the  inlet  manifold  is  generally  also 
connected  by  a  flanged  Joint. 

•  In  the  fonr-cylinder  3^  x  5-inch  motor  above  considered 
there  were  2482  B.  T.  U.  to  be  disposed  of  per  minute.  Hence 
the  cross  section  of  the  pipe  carrying  all  of  the  water  should  be 

2432 

ss  0.676  square  inch 

3600 

and  this  is  substantially  the  cross  section  of  a  pipe  with  an 
internal  diameter  of  16/16  inch. 

Radiator  Typee^— There  are  three  distinct  types  of  radiar 
tors.  Til.,  the  plain  tube  (either  flat  or  round),  the  gilled  tube 
and  the  cellular.  All  radiators  comprise  a  bottom  tank  and 
a  top  tank,  between  which  is  located  the  core  which  forms 
the  radiating  element.    Historically,  the  earliest  type  of  radi- 


Fig  300.— Waiee  Return  Manifold  fobl  Six  Cyunder  Engine. 

ator  was  of  tubes  usually  about  %  inch  in  diameter,  over 
which  were  threaded  thin  metal  discs  or  gills  which  were 
sometimes  brought  Into  intimate  metallic  contact  with  the  tube 
by  being  dipped  in  solder.  A  coU  of  such  pipe  was  used,  whidi 
was  connected  in  series  with  a  tank,  the  pump  and  the  water 
Jackets.    This  construction  is  now  obsolete. 

The  cellular  radiator  came  next.  In  its  original  form  it 
consisted  of  a  multitude  of  small  round  tubes  about  four 
inches  long,  which  were  assembled  so  that  adjacent  tubes 
came  within  a  distance  of  about  1/16  inch  of  each  other  and 
the  interstices  at  the  ends  were  then  filled  with  solder.  In  a  radi- 
ator of  this  type  the  water  circulates  in  the  spaces  between 
tubes,  while  the  air  passes  through  the  tubes.  Square  tubes 
were  later  substituted  for  the  round  tubes,  by  which  the 
water  capacity  was  greatly  reduced.  At  first  the  tubes  were 
set  Into  a  mesh  of  wire  for  spacing  and  then  soldered,  but  at 
present  the  tubes  are  expanded  at  the  ends  so  that  there  is  a 
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small  space  between  adjacent  tubes  except  at  the  ends  when 
they  are  placed  together.  Such  radiators  are  now  made  at 
round,  square  and  hexagonal  tubes  (Fig.  301)  and  are  much 
used  abroad  on  high-powered  cars  requiring  a  radiator  ol  great 
c^^cltr  and  of  oomparatlTely  little  weight.  The  tubes  are 
made  of  U  Intdi  width,  or  thereabouts,  this  baring  beem  found 
to  glTs  the  lowest  weight  for  a  certain  cooling  capacity.  Bz- 
ceedlngly  thin  material  Is  used,  usually  less  than  0.01  Incb 
thick.  Hie  depth  of  a  radiator  or  Its  dimension  In  the  dlreo- 
tlon  of  car  length  Is  limited  by  the  fact  that  with  Increasing 


an 


Fig.  301.— FoiMS  op  Cellular  Radiatob  Ccses. 


depth  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  air  Increases  and 
when  a  certain  depth  is  reached  the  Increase  In  resistance  to 
the  air  flow  counts  for  more  than  the  Increase  In  the  cooling 
snrface.  Furthermore,  If  we  take  a  small  section  of  the  tube 
near  Its  rear  end,  not  so  much  heat  Is  transferred  there  per 
unit  surface  as  near  the  front  of  the  tube,  because  the  air  In 
passing  through  Uie  tube  hsA  reached  a  higher  temperature,  so 
that  the  temperature  dlSerence  between  water  and  air  Is  lees 
at  the  rear  than  at  the  front  of  the  radiator.  Increasing  air 
resistance,  however.  Is  the  chief  limitation  of  the  depth. 
Capacl^  of  Cellular  Radiators. — Cellnlar  radiators  are  set- 
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d«n  of  «  greater  depth  tban  4  Incfaea.  The  smaller  sixes  are 
nude  <ta\j  3  Inchee  deep.  Such  radiators  contain  frcni  10 
to  12  BQuare  Inches  of  eoollns  aurfaoe  per  cubic  IniA  of  core 
TOlumev  though  often  the  theoretical  figure  of  16  square  Inches 
li  given  (s  quarter  Inch  sgnare  tube  16  Inchee  long  has  a 
volume  of  one  cuUc  Inch  and  has  an  outside  surface  area  of 
16  square  Inches,  but  the  Inside  surface  area  Is  considerably 
less  because  of  the  thlcltness  of  the  nu-tetial  and  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  tube  at  the  water  spaces).  Six  square  Inches  of 
cooling  surface  is  required  per  B.T.IT.  to  be  disposed  of  per 
mlnnte  (on  trucks,  eight,  on  account  of  the  less  energetic  air 


Fig.  302,— Miscellaneous  Radiator  CoMStBOCnowfl. 

A.    HcCord   Dwlpi;    B.    Ldd|   Deslin;  C.    LItIussMh   Dnlsn;   D.    CuAc 

circulation,  at  least  in  those  parts  of  the  radiator  not  swept 
br  the  fan).  Since  one  horsepower  equals  42.6  B.T.U.  per 
minute  It  takes 

6  X  42.6  =  265, 
aa7,  260  square  Inches  to  radiate  the  heat  equivalent  of  one 
horsepower.    If  the  thermal  efflclencr  le  20  per  oenL  and  the 
Jacket  loss  82  per  cent,  than  the  Jacket  loss  Is  LS  times  the 
brake  horsepower  and 

l.G  X  260  =  400  square  Inches 
of  radiating  surface  are  required  per  brake  horsepower  of 
the  engine. 
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Cellular  Effect  Radiators.— The  true  cellular  radiator  is  very 
ezpensiye  to  manufacture  and  it  also  la  rather  delicate*  as 
there  is  an  enormous  length  of  soldered  Joints  in  it.  As  a 
result  there  have  been  developed  a  number  of  constructions 
which  give  the  same  appearance  as  the  true  cellular  cooler 
and  are  more  or  less  the  same  in  action,  but  are  cheaper  to 
manufacture  and  have  a  smaller  length  of  soldered  Joints. 
Several  of  these  are  illustrated  In  Fig.  302.  In  some  of  them 
the  water  is  forced  to  take  a  zig-zag  path  in  flowing  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  tank,  in  others  it  follows  a  straight  vertical 
path,  the  horizontal  members  of  the  radiator  being  indirect 
cooling  surfaces  or  else  forming  blind  water  passages. 

Only  non-corrosive  metals  are  used 
for  radiator  tubes  and  tanks  (with  the 
exception  of  the  cast  iron  tanks  of 
some  motor  trucks),  chiefly  copper  and 
brass.  Copper  is  generally  considered 
to  be  best  for  the  purpose,  because 
there  Is  less  chance  of  porosity  with 
it 

Tubular  Radiators.— While  the  old 
gilled  tube  type  of  radiator  has  passed 
entirely  out  of  use,  a  construction  of 

tubes  with  crimped  spiral  flanges  (the     p         ^m Long 

Long)  is  employed  for  commercial  ve-  Spihal  Tube' 

hides.     The  crimped  spiral  flange  is 

not  nearly  as  easily  bent  or  deformed  as  the  ordinary  fiat  gill 
or  flange,  even  though  the  latter  may  be  formed  with  a  circular 
corrugation  for  stiffness. 

Another  type  of  radiator  used  quite  extensively  for  pleasure 
cars  is  the  tube  and  plate  tsrpe.  It  is  assembled  of  small  ver- 
tical tubes  (about  ^  inch)  in  transverse  and  longitudinal 
rows,  over  which  are  passed  plates  of  thin  sheet  metal,  which 
are  perforated  for  the  purpose.  In  the  fore  and  aft  directioii 
the  spaces  between  tubes  are  made  about  equal  to  the  tube 
diameter,  while  the  spaces  between  tubes  in  the  transverse 
direction  are  made  several  times  this  dimension.  In  order  to 
give  a  more  finished  appearance  to  the  radiator  the  front  edge 
of  the  plates  is  folded  over.  This  also  stiffens  the  most  ex- 
posed  portion  of  the  plates  and  consequently  lessens  the  dan- 
ger of  disfiguring  it 

Tube  and  plate  type  and  flanged  tube  type  radiators  require 
about  seven  square  inches  of  surface  to  dispose  of  one  B.  T.  U. 
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per  minote    (tt%   more   on   tracks).     Both   eidee   of   Ute 
ttangm  end  plates  are  to  be  nMMored. 

BaflUno  PJetee.  la  tiie  great  majority  of  radlatoia  tbe 
water  enters  the  top  task  at  the  middle  of  Its  width  and  leaves 
the  bottom  tank  at  one  aide— tbe  side  on  which  the  pmiv  Is 
located.  If  BO  Qedal  prorlsloBS  were  made  to  prevent  it.  the 
water  would  vndoabtedly  be  tot  oBerenlr  distrlbnted  over 
tho  radiator,  most  at  It  flowiac  down  the  passages  near  the 
middle.  However.  In  order  to  Insure  that  the  radiator  operate 
to  its  bluest  capadty.  there  should  be  a  onlform  distrlbatten 
of  the  watM'  dreolatlon  over  the  whole  width  of  the  radiator. 
To  this  end  a  baffle  plate  is  placed  In  the  top  tank,  irtileh  de- 
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Fig.  304.— Tube  and  Plate  CoNsnucnoN. 


fleets  some  of  the  water  to  both  sidee.  the  aim  In  thd  deslgD 
of  the  baffle  being,  of  course,  to  secure  even  distribution 
of  water  flow.  Both  tanks  must  extend  across  the  entire 
width  of  the  radiator  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  pleasure 
cars  the  top  outline  is  always  rounded  the  top  tank  generally 
has  an  Irregular  shape.  An  overflow  pipe  passes  through  the 
wall  of  the  top  tank  at  the  rear  and  extends  down  the  rear  of 
the  radiator  near  one  side,  its  upper  end  abutting  Inside  the 
filler  tube.  The  filler  tube  is  closed  by  a  brass  screw  cap,  whldl 
is  now  often  molded  in  some  composition  haying  a  low  heat 
conductivity  and  having  its  gripping  edge  scslloped  so  as  to 
enable  one  to  get  a  firm  hold.    On  truck  radiators  hinged  caps 
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tm  KanetimM  naed.  A  fine  mwb  wire  >trmln«r  Is  placod  In 
tbe  filler  tuba  to  ke«p  etdld  nuttar,  which  might  pUr  havoe 
wltb  ths  pnmp  and  alao  elos  ap  tbe  rftdUtw,  out  at  the  eoollnx 


Pleasure  car  radiator  wdg^  on  the  aventge  02  tb.  per  cu. 
in.  piston  displacemoit. 

Truck  Radlatora^^>wlns  to  the  severe  ntrslnB  to  which  a 
radiator  la  aabjected  on  a  vehtde  fitted  with  aolld  mbber  tlrea 
^lecUl  forma  of  radlaton  have  been  dereloped  for  track  work. 
naafAd  tnbe  radlatora  are  naed  to  a  Ursa  ezteot  In  thla 


: 


Fta.  305.— Typical  Pleasubb  Cax  Radiatcb. 
NTVlea  Tbe  endi  of  the  tabes  are  expanded  Into  Hanged 
headers  and  cut  tanks  are  bolted  to  theee  headers  with  gu- 
kets  between.  With  this  construction  aboat  the  onlr  place 
where  laaka  are  Ukelr  to  occur  la  where  the  tubes  are  fitted 
Into  the  headers,  and  In  caae  of  such  leaks  the  tank  can  be 
remored  and  ths  leak  repaired.  Such  radiators  generally  have 
a  enshioned  support  on  tbe  track  frame  or  on  the  body.  In 
France  a  small  plain  tube  radiator  for  commercial  vehicles 
has  been  developed,  known  as  the  Oondard-Henneeaon.  It 
conslets  of  small  bore  round  copper  tubes  aztandlng  between 
top  and  bottom  tanks  and  curved  around  a  central  cylindrical 
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a|HM  oeeaptod  by  t  cmtritugal  Ian.  Owfaic  to  the  enrratnn 
ot  tbm  tabes  there  f»  UtUe  dansta-  t€  leaks  denloptns  irliwe 
they  <nt«r  the  tanks.  ProtMblr  tba  cantrttngal  Can  also  Is 
somswfaat  idots  affldant  than  ths  ortturr  taelicsl  tan.  Badla- 
ators  ot  this  type  are  nsed  on  aoBie  oC  the  tOrslsn  motor  hoi— 
tat  ssttlM  In  Mew  Toik. 

Radiator  MeuntlnB.^^n  pleasure  car  practice  tli«e  are  three 


FIc.  306. — Truck  Tubulab  Radiator  with  Cast  Tanks. 

dUtttOit  methods  of  mounting  the  radiator  cm  the  car  frame. 
Of  theoe  probablr  the  most  common  le  the  stnd  mounting 
(Fig-  808A).  With  thlB  method  two  blocks  of  brass  are  soldered 
Inside  the  bottom  tank  and  drilled  and  tapped  for  screw 
stnda  The  radiator  la  supported  on  a  cross  member  ot  the 
trome,  which  member  shonld  be  bo  rigid  that  It  will  sotter 
Terr  little  distortion  when  the  car  trsvelB  over  uneven  roads. 
Often  a  channel  Bectl<m  is  OBed  with  the  web  placed  borlson- 
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Ull7-  Between  the  radiator  and  the  supporting  Irame  mem- 
ber are  placed  soft  pada,  about  3^  Inches  square,  and  the 
radiator  Is  held  In  position  by  nnts  screwed  orer  the  studs 
which  pass  throUBh  holes  In  the  supporting  member. 

With  either  of  the  two  other  mounting  methods  the  radiator 
U  Bspported  on  the  frame  side  members.  One  method  makes 
use  of  brackets  (Fig.  308B)  and  the  other  of  trunnions  (Fig. 


_B_ 


,i 


Fig.  307.— Round  Form  or  Radiator  with  Ceniwfucal  Fak. 

308C).  In  both  c&seB  It  Is  well  to  have  the  radiator  conatrncted 
with  a  separate  drawn  casing  of  sheet  steel,  from  which  the 
radiator  core  and  tanks  are  suspended.  All  strains  dne  to 
weaving  of  the  frame  then  come  on  the  casing.  This  method 
of  building  the  radiator  with  a  separate  casing  also  haa  advan- 
tages from  the  mannfacturing  point  of  view,  as  It  permits  of 
flnlsblttg  the  casing  by  enameling  and  baking  It.  It  would  not 
be  possible  to  bake  the  case  with  the  core  owing  to  the  danger 
Of  melting  the  solder. 
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Ib  addition  to  the  two  points  of  mpport  on  the  frame  Ite 
radiator  has  a  tbird  eapport  near  the  top.  To  the  back  at  tha 
top  tank  Is  Mcnred  a  brace  rod  anchoraca,  from  whlcb  a  braoa 
rod  mna  oltliar  to  tlie  daib  or  to  tbe  engine.  Short  lenstba  tt 
mbber  hoae  ar«  alwara  inserted  In  tbe  pipe  connectlona  ba- 
twaen  enilne  and  radiator  to  take  up  any  alight  ralatlva  mo- 
tions and  protect  the  radiator  Iran  engine  vltaatloii.  Some 
Bnnveui  daiigners  place  the  radiator  cm  a  bracket  caat  on 
the  mglno  crank  caae.  Thla  permits  of  nalng  rigid  pipe  ooa- 
nectioa*,  but  the  merit  of  the  scheme  from  the  standpoint  of 
lU  eflect  on  the  lUa  of  the  radUtor  Is  doubtfuL 

Radiator*  Behind  Engine. — This  arrangement  (Fig.  809)  was 
orlglDated  br  the  Renault  firm  of  France  and  has  baoi  used 
b7  aereral  other  mannfactnrars.  It  has  stnne  practical  ad- 
vantages, bnt  it  hardly  can   be  aaid  that  it  ImproTca  tba 
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Fig.  306.— Methods  ot  Mouhtihg  Pleasuxe  Cas  Rahuioks. 

WPearance  of  a  car.  With  no  radiator  la  front  many  ounipn- 
lations  on  the  engine  can  be  effected  with  greater  freedom. 
The  position  eS  the  radiator  Is  favorable  to  thermo-slphco 
circulation,  as  the  bottom  tank  Is  practically  on  the  sama 
level  with  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  iacket  ProbaUy  tbe 
greateet  advantage  over  the  front  radiator  Is  that  It  tends  to 
keep  the  englno  and  acceasorlee  clean  by  drawing  dust  away 
fran  them  Instead  of  blowing  It  <nito  them.  Since  the  motion 
of  the  car  does  not  Induce  any  air  (drcnlatlon  In  a  rear  radlar 
tOF  the  latter  baa  to  be  made  much  larger  than  a  (root  radiator 
for  the  some  engine. 

The  Thsrmo-Slphon  System.— In  thenno«lph<m  cooling  ays- 
terns,  the  drculatton  la  due  to  the  fact  that  water  Is  expanded 
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br  heat,  aad  tlior«fore  a  unit  Tolnme  of  hot  water  weighs  law 
than  a  tmlt  TOlnme  of  cold  water.     A  typical  thamio^lphon 


Fic.  309— Renault  Reak  Rasiatdk  CoNsnucnoH. 


syvtetn  la  lUastrated  In  Pig.  SIO.  When  the  engine  is  cold  the 
water  Is  In  eqnlllbrlnni  In  the  circuit  and  there  la  no  clrcnl»- 
tlon.    If  the  engine  la  then  atarted  np  the  water  la  the  tjUa- 
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dar  Jacket  becomei  haatsd  and  expands.  Th*  two  eolnnuB  ot 
mter  repreaoited  t>7  th«  two  Bld«s  of  the  drooit  Toaukln,  o( 
eonrae,  of  eqnal  height,  the  level  rUlng  eqnaUy  In  Iwtb  Blde« 
and  with  eqoal  height  but  tmequal  densttr  the  two  oolnnitis  no 
looser  belonce  eaoh  other.  Aa  a  oonnaqiienoe^  the  healed 
water  from  the  Jacket  begins  to  rise  and  Its  place  In  the  laAet 
Is  taken  by  cold  water  from  the  bottom  ot  the  radiates-.  Thli, 
too,  is  heated  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  hot  CT-Ilnder 
waila,  hence  It  also  rises,  making  war  for  more  oold  water 
from  the  radiator.  Clrcnlation  mar  be  said  to  be  dne  to  the 
tact  that  the  ayeraxe  temperature  ot  the  water  In  tbe  ccdnmn 
represttited  by  the  Jacket  aad  Its  connectloos  la  Usher  than 


Flo.  310. — TvpiCAL  Thexko-siphon  Oxung  Sysibw. 

the  arerase  temperature  of  the  column  represented  b7  the 
radiator,  and  hotoe  the  averase  density  is  less  in  the  Jacket 
colunin  than  In  the  radiator  column.  The  rate  of  drculation 
depends  upon  thla  difference  In  the  arerage  densities.  The 
tonperatures,  and  consequentlr  the  denslUee,  are  the  same  at 
the  tops  and  at  the  botUmiB,  reapectlTelr,  cd  the  two  oolnmni: 
Through  the  radiator  there  is  a  substantially  usItMin  tempera- 
ture gradient  from  top  to  bottom,  which  fact  could  not  well  be 
altered  br  changes  In  doslsn.  However,  the  averase  density  of 
the  water  In  the  jacket  column  Is  affected  br  the  relatlTO 
helsbt  of  the  Iseket  with  reject  to  the  radiator,  llie  water 
return  pipe  Is  oompletelr  filled  with  hot  water,  while  the 
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plp«  ouTTlng  the  water  from  the  radiator  to  tho  Jackets  ti 
flU«d  with  cold  water.  Only  titoiit  one-third  of  the  height  of 
the  colunm  le  taken  np  b7  the  jacket  and  the  other  two-thlrdB 
are  taken  np  by  the  water  pipes.  Therefore,  bj  placing  the 
oiKlne  low  relaUve  to  the  radiator  ao  that  the  water  inlet 


Fia  311.— Showing  Advaktage  op  TBESHO-stPBoH  Coolihc  with 
V-Type  Engine. 

^p«  haa  1H1I7  a  small  rise,  or  no  rise  at  all,  and  the  watw 
outlet  pipe  a  relatively  large  rise,  the  average  density  of  the 
water  In  the  Jaiiket  column  can  be  decreased  and  thus  the 
dlfleroice  In  density  In  the  two  colomns,  and,  conBeqnently,  the 
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head  causing  dreulation,  can  be  increased.  It  is  one  of  the 
conditions  most  essential  to  success  with  thermo«iphQn  cool- 
ing that  the  radiator  be  placed  relatively  high  with  respect 
to  the  cylinder  jackets.  From  Fig.  211  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
V-type  engine  lends  itself  particularly  well  to  cooling  by 
thenno«iphon  circulation.  In  this  cut  a  vertical  cylinder  and 
a  cylinder  making  an  angle  of  46  degrees  with  the  verticsl 
are  drawn  in  so  that  their  crankshaft  axes  toincide^  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  bottom  of  the  jacket  is  considerably 
lower  in  the  V-type  engine  than  in  the  vertical  engine.  For 
the  same  reason  the  two  cylinder  opposed  hori»mtal  motor 
lends  itself  very  well  to  cooling  by  thermo-siphon  action. 

SIse  of  Pipes  for  Thermo-Slphon  System^ — ^Bven  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  the  circulation  producing  pres- 
sures are  exceedingly  small  (of  the  order  of  one-hundredth 
of  a  pound  per  square  inch  cross  section  of  the  column)  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  the  resistance  of  the  cooling 
circuit  as  low  as  possible.  Radiators  with  very  fine  water 
passages,  like  the  true  cellular  type,  are  not  suitable  for  use 
in  connection  with  thermo-siphon  circulation.  The  pipes  must 
not  only  be  very  liberal  in  size  but  the  whole  circuit  must 
be  made  as  short  and  as  free  from  bends  as  possible.  The 
system,  therefore,  is  not  so  applicable  to  a  six-cylinder  motor 
as  to  other  types  and  is  rarely  used  on  sixes.  For  the  cross- 
section  of  the  pipes  it  is  well  to  figure  on  a  heat  transfer  of 
600  B.  T.  U.  per  minute  per  square  inch  of  cross  section  at 
full  engine  load.  The  author  has  found  some  instances  where 
the  pipe  area  was  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  given  by  this 
rule,  but  it  seemed  that  these  enormous  pipes  were  made  neces- 
sary by  an  unduly  low  positioned  radiator. 

The  top  tank  of  a  radiator  for  thermo-siphon  circula- 
tion must  have  considerable  water  capacity,  for  the  water 
will,  of  course,  gradually  evaporate  and  if  the  water  level  in 
the  tank  falls  below  the  inlet  from  the  jacket,  then  circulation 
is  greatly  hampered  because  the  water  from  the  Jacket  must 
be  virtually  raised  over  a  walL  To  secure  this  large  water 
capacity  it  is  customary  to  extend  the  top  tank  backward 
beyond  the  width  of  the  radiator  proper. 

One  respect  in  which  thermo-siphon  circulaticm  differs  from 
pump  circulation  is  that  whereas  with  the  latter  when  the 
engine  is  shut  down  the  circulation  ceases,  with  the  former  it 
continues  until  the  engine  has  cooled  down  almost  to  normal 
temperature.  Thus,  if  a  car  with  pump  circulation  is  driven 
up  a  long  heavy  grade  and  the  engine  is  then  shut  off.  the 
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wattr  In  the  radiator  is  apt  to  start  boiling  and  steaming  tIo- 
lantly.  This  la  due  to  the  fact  that  drcnlation  has  ceased  and 
the  water  in  the  Jacket  being  already  near  the  boiling  point. 
18  tnmed  into  steam  by  the  heat  in  the  cylinder  walls*  piston, 
et&t  and  this  steam  escapes  through  the  radiator.  In  order 
to  prwent  excessive  loss  d  water  it  is  well  to  make  the  over- 
flow pipe  of  radiators  for  thermoeiphon  systems  compara- 
tivety  large. 


FANS 


If  a  radiator  bad  to  dispose  of  all  the  surplus  heat  of 

die  engine  by  radiation — as  that  term  is  understood  in 
phjrsical  science — it  would  have  to  be  of  enormous  size. 
Hie  process  by  which  the  transfer  of  the  heat  from  the 
cooling  surfaces  to  the  atmoephere  is  mainly  efTected  is  that 
of  convection.  That  is  to  say»  a  large  volume  of  air  is  drawn 
through  the  radiator,  which,  in  coming  in  contact  with  the 
radiator  surftice,  takes  up  heat  that  has  been  conducted 
throng  the  cooling  walls,  and  then  carries  it  away  with  it. 
At  high  car  speeds  a  great  deal  of  air  naturally  passes 
through  any  radiator  mounted  at  the  firont  of  a  car,  but 
automobile  engines  sometimes  work  under  considerable  load 
— and  consequently  pass  much  heat  to  the  radiator — at  com- 
paratively low  car  speeds,  and  in  order  that  the  radiator 
may  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  heat  under  these  conditions 
a  fan  is  mounted  directly  behind  it  which  is  driven  tram 
the  engine  and  draws  air  through  the  radiator. 

Types  of  Pane.— Radiator  fans  are  made  in  two  types, 
vlL,  fans  with  sheet  netal  (steel  or  aluminum)  blades 
riveted  to  a  malleable  iron  or  steel  center  or  hub,  and  cast 
aluminum  fans  in  a  single  piece.  The  latter  are  the  more 
recent  type  and  are  generally  based  on  aerial  propeller  de- 
sign. The  larger  sizes  of  fans  with  sheet  metal  blades 
sometimes  have  all  the  blades  pressed  from  a  single  aheet 
with  an  integral  rim,  as  shown  in  Fig.  312.  When  this  de- 
sign is  used  the  fan  generally  has  six  blades  whose  width 
increases  toward  the  rim,  so  that  the  amount  of  waste 
material  in  the  stamping  process  Is  not  very  great  The  rim, 
of  course,  stiffens  the  outer  ends  of  the  blades  and  tends  to 
prevent  their  accidental  bending.  In  fans  with  four  blades 
separate  rims  are  sometimes  attached.  Large  blades  are 
often  stilfened  by  corrugations  pressed  in  the  blade^  as  shown 
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In  Fig.  813.    This  permiU  of  lighter  material  being  nsed  and 
of  reducing  the  arm  length  of  the  spider. 

Fans  cast  of  aluminum  are  seldom  made  with  plane  blades 
of  a  fixed  pitch  angle.  On  the  contrary*  the  elements  of  these 
blades  generally  form  helices  around  the  axis  of  the  tun. 
Fy)r  instance,  if  we  imagine  a  cylindrical  surface  of  a  diam- 
eter equal  to  the  outer  diameter  of  the  fan,  and  co-azlal  with 


FIg.  312.— Pressed  Steel  Fan  with  Integkal  Rim. 


the  latter,  the  outer  edge  of  the  blade  will  form  a  part  of 
a  helix  on  that  surface.  The  distance  along  the  cylindrical 
surface  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  axis  in  which  the 
helix  makes  a  complete  revolution  around  its  axis  is  known 
as  the  pitch  of  the  helix  or  the  blade.  In  a  helical  fan,  as 
we  pass  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  blade  inward  toward  the 
axis,  the  angle  of  the  blade  elements  increases  in  the  same 
measure  as  the  distance  from  the  axis  decreases,  so  that  the 
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Fig,  313. — Fan  Blades  Stiffened  by  Cokrugations. 


pitch  remains  the  same.  In  an  actual  fan  the  blades,  of 
course,  are  not  mere  surfaces,  but  have  considerable  thick- 
ness, and  the  curved  surface  above  defined  forms  the  central 
surface  of  the  blades.    Fig.  314  shows  a  two-blade  helical  fan. 

Theory  of  Fan  Action. — ^In  order  to  develop  equations  for 
the  air  delivery  and  power  consumption  of  fans  we  have  to 
go  to  some  extent  into  the  theory  of  fan  action.  It  is,  of 
course,  quite  impossible  to  accurately  calculate  the  air  which 
wlU  be  drawn  through  a  radiator  on  a  given  car,  as  this 
depends  not  only  upon  the  relative  "openness"  of  the  radiator 
behind  which  the  fan  is  mounted,  but  also  very  largely  upon 
.the  freedom  with  which  the  air  drawn  in  through  the  radia- 
tor may  escape  from  the  engine  space.  The  fan  blows  the 
air  directly  against  the  engine,  generator,  carburetor,  exhaust 
pipe,  etc.    At  the  bottom  the  engine  space  is  enclosed  by 


Fig.  314.— Two-Blade  Propeller  Type  Fan. 
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the  maapan,  and  eonaideratioiis  of  pablle  taste  generally  flo^ 
bid  the  proTlBlon  of  louvres  in  the  bonnet  through  which  the 
air  might  escape.  A  great  many  cars  now  have  the  flywheel 
enclosed,  and  the  only  outlet  for  the  air,  then,  is  bet  ween 
the  flywheel  housing  and  the  pan,  which  is  generally  of  mndi 
smaller  section  than  the  aggregate  air  space  in  the  radiator. 
What  the  formulae  which  we  shall  develop  will  show  is 
the  air  delivered  by  the  fan,  and  the  power  represented  by 
the  air  movement  (the  fan  output)  under  ideal  oonditions»  as 
when  the  fan  is  surrounded  by  a  short  tube  Just  a  trifle  laiiar 


Direeiicn  o/JUdficns 
9 


Fig.  315.-— Plane  Sukface  Moving  Straight  Against  thb  An. 


in  diameter  than  the  fan  itself,  with  flaring  inlet  and  outlet 
to  avoid  eddies  as  far  as  possible.  On  a  car,  owing  to  the 
restricted  air  admission  to  the  engine  space  and  the  more  or 
less  obstructed  outlet,  there  will  be  a  certain  "slippage*  or 
loss  of  air  capacity,  which  in  well  worked  out  designs  should 
not,  however,  exceed  80  per  cent  The  equations  will  permit 
of  directly  comparing  fans  of  difTer^t  numbers  of  blades; 
diameter,  width,  form  and  inclination  of  blades,  as  to  air 
delivery  and  power  consumption. 

It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  most  common 
causes  of  impr<q;>er  cooling  in  modem  cars  is  an  Insufficient 
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area  of  air  outlet  from  the  lx>nnet  space.  Ab  the  speed  of 
the  air  at  the  most  restricted  passage  increases,  the  efDdency 
of  all  kindtt  of  fans  becomes  more  nearly  alike.  In  fact,  the 
efficiency  of  the  whole  air  circulation  system  depends  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  the  maTlmum  speed  which  the  air 
attains,  the  power  required  to  move  the  air  increasing  as  the 
cube  of  this  speed. 

Air  Reeletanoe. — Consider  a  plane  surface  of  a  square  feet 
area  to  be  moving  in  a  direction  normal  to  it  at  a  speed  of 
V  feet  per  second.  Then  in  one  second  it  will  displace  a  v 
cubic  feet  of  air.  This  air  will  spill  over  the  edges  of  the 
surface,  as  shown  in  Fig.  315,  and  fill  the  partial  vacuum 
behind  the  latter.  As  the  air  passes  over  the  edge  of  the 
surface  it  moves  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  surface 
at  a  speed  equal  to  that  of  the  latter — v  feet  per  second — 
and  by  reason  of  this  speed  it  has  a  certain  amount  of  energy 
stored  up  which  can  be  easily  calculated.  This  energy,  of 
course,  is  lost,  and  from  this  loss  of  energy  can  be  calcu- 
lated the  resistance  encountered  by  the  surface  and  the  power 
which  must  be  applied  to  move  it  against  the  atmosphere 
at  a  speed  v.  Thus,  let  W  be  the  weight  of  one  cubic  foot 
of  atmospheric  air.  Then  the  energy  contained  in  a  i;  cubic 
feet  spilled  over  the  edges  of  the  surface  in  one  second  while 
moving  at  the  rate  of  v  feet  per  second  is 

(g  V  W)  r*_W  g  i;* 

This  energy,  which  is  imparted  to  the  air  by  the  moving 
Burfooe,  is  made  up  of  two  factors — ^the  distance  v  moved 
by   the  surface  and   the   resistance   R  encountered  by   it 

W  g  «• 


_  0  W  a  if 

R  ■■ =  --  pounds. 

V  0 

The  weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  air  under  normal  atmos- 
pheric conditions  is  0.077  lb.,  and  the  acceleration  of  gravity 
is  S3.16.    Hence 

W      ^        1 

g  ilT" 

and 

g  1?* 

Normal  Resistance  to  Obliquely  Moving  Plane. — Now  let 
us  take  a  plane  surface  (Fig.  316)  moving  in  an  oblique  dircc- 
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ttai*  tte  anste  between  the  sorfttoe  and  the  direction  of  mo- 
tion belns  denoted  hj  0,  We  will  nee  the  same  dwrignatloBa 
for  the  area  and  speed  of  the  aarfaee  as  In  the  prerioos 
case.  Then  since  the  soifaoe  o  Is  inclined  at  an  ans^e  0  it 
recelTOs  only  as  much  air  as  a  perpendicolar  sorfaoe  a  ate  I 
would.  In  other  words,  the  speed  of  Impact  is  only  v  ste  #. 
and  substituting  this  for  the  speed  In  the  eQuation  for  the 
pressure  we  get  for  the  pressure  on  an  Inclined  plane  In  the 
direction  of  motion 


R  » 


418 


Howeyer,  the  full  reaction  between  the  plane  and  the  air  Is 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane^  and  the 


\  I>im:ei^  GTMM^ 


Fic.  316. — Plane  Surface  Moving  Obuquely. 


In  the  plane  of  motion  is  only  a  component  of  the  full  i^ 
action.    Referring  to  Fig.  316,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  sinee 


Rn        = 


the  normal  reaction  is 


A  R 
sin  $ 


Rn    = 


a  v*  sin*  $ 
418 


sin  $ 


a  v*  sin  0 
4lF" 


This  expression  is  of  great  use  in  the  inyestigation  of  f^^^ 
It  is  known  as  the  law  of  von  Loessl,  and  is  often  quoted 
in  connection  with  problems  relating  to  the  sustaining  force 
of  aeroplanes.  The  pressure  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  motion  which  forms  the  other  component  of  the  normal 
pressure  may  be  seen  from  Fig.  316  to  be 
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JBp  =  a  17*  Hn  $  cos  0, 
We  found  above  that  when  a  sorfaoe  moves  straight  on  against 
the  air  the  pressure  developed  is 

a  v" 


R  = 


418 


Here  v  may  be  regarded  as  the  speed  of  impact  between  the 
stationary  air  and  the  moving  plane.  Now  in  a  direction 
of  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  motion  the  plane  is  sta- 
tionary and  the  air  moves.  Let  the  speed  of  impact  in  this 
directlont  i.  e,,  the  speed  of  the  air,  be  denoted  by  Y*    Then 

a  17*       a  if  Hn  B  com  0 


Us 


418 


and  the  speed  of  the  air  in  the  direction  at  rig^t  angles 
to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  plane  is 


f)  y  Hn9  co$0 


I 


&         cA(< 


■cl^ 


i 


Fig.  317. — Diagram  of  Fan  5lade. 

We  may  now  apply  these  principles  to  the  case  of  a  fkn. 
In  the  ordinary  radiator  fan  we  have  a  plane  blade  ni^Wng 
a  certain  angle  with  the  plane  of  rotation.  Referring  to  Fig. 
317,  we  will  take  an  element  of  this  blade  of  radius  9^  the 
width  of  this  element  being  dx,  and  the  length  to  (the  width 
of  the  blade).  If  we  designate  the  speed  of  the  fan  in  revo* 
lutions  per  minute  by  n  then  the  speed  of  this  dement  is 
evidently 

V  SB  2  r  9  ft  /t.  p.fiki 
m  being  given  in  feet 
nerefore,  the  speed  of  the  air  parallel  to  the  fan  axis  will 
be 
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t  w  m  ni^Hn  0  com  0  feet  per  minute, 
And  Um  tfament  io  d«  of  the  fan  blade  wlU  dellTer 

d  y  mm  t  vf  r  nVein  0  ca$  0  9  dx  etMc  feet  per  minute. 

Now,  suppose  that  the  blades  are  of  oonstaiit  width  firom 
the  outer  end,  whose  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation 
is  A,  to  the  inner  end.  whose  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotsr 
tion  is  r.  We  then  get  the  vc^ume  of  air  moved  by  the  whole 
blade  by  integrating  between  the  limits  R  and  r,  which  gives 

y  =  10  ■■  »  (i?  —  r")    V  sin  $co9$  cubic  feet  per  mitiute. 

If  the  fan  has  N  blades,  then  the  total  volume  of  air  moved 
per  minute  is 

y«2/iOT»(I?  —  r*)^sin  0  cos  $  cu  ft. 

This  is  the  theoretical  delivery,  but  in  practice  there  is 
always  a  certain  slip  which  amounts  to  as  much  as  20  per 
cent  in  free  air,  and  proportionately  more  if  the  fan  must 
draw  and  deliver  the  air  through  restricted  passages,  as  is 
the  case  on  an  automobile,  and  this  proportion  must,  of 
course,  be  subtracted  from  the  theoretical  rate  of  delivery. 
It  will  be  observed  that  with  such  a  fan  the  volume  of  air 
moved  per  minute  varies  directly  as  the  number  of  blades; 
the  speed,  the  width  of  blade  and  a  function  of  the  blade 
angle,  and  nearly  as  the  SQuare  of  the  fan  diameter,  since 
the  inner  radius  is  usually  very  small  as  compared  with  the 
outer  radius. 

Owing  to  the  very  irregular  nature  of  the  passage  throufl^ 
which  the  air  is  forced  on  an  automobile  it  is  very  difficult 
to  calculate  the  volumetric  efficiency  or  the  proportion  of 
actual  to  theoretical  air  delivery  of  a  fan  on  an  automobile. 
Rather  extensive  tests  of  fans  of  different  designs  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Horseless  Age  of  September  10,  1913.  The 
fans  were  mounted  in  a  box  behind  a  radiator  in  the  wall, 
and  to  the  box  was  secured  a  tapering  tube  in  three  sections 
so  that  by  removing  sections  the  outlet  area  could  be  varied. 
The  writer  calculated  the  theoretical  air  capacity  of  five  of 
the  fans  tested,  and  plotted  the  ratio  of  actual  to  theoretical 
air  delivery  by  each  fan  for  each  of  the  three  outlet  openings, 
the  latter  being  expressed  as  a  fraction  or  multiple  of  the 
fan  area.  A  curve  drawn  through  the  points  thus  found 
shows  that  the  volumetric  efficiency  is  about  70  per  cent 
when  the  minimum  area  of  the  outlet  passage  is  equal  to  the 
area  of  the  fan;   62  per  cent  when  it  is  three-fourths  that 
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of  the  fan;  62  per  cent  when  it  is  half  that  of  the  fan»  and 
36  per  cent  when  it  is  one-fourth  that  of  the  fan. 

Atr  Delivery  of  Tapering  Blade  Fans— A  good  many  fans 
have  blades  whose  width  increases  from  the  inner  end  ont- 
ward.  In  that  case  the  width  at  a  radius  x  may  be  expressed 
by  the  equation 

V)  *B  a  +  h  X, 

a  being  giyen  in  firactions  of  a  foot,  and  h  being  a  number 
denoting  the  increase  in  width  per  foot  increase  in  distance 
from  the  axis.  If  we  substitute  this  value  of  10  in  the  equa- 
tion for  the  air  delivery  due  to  an  element  of  the  blade  we 
have 


4l  y  OB  2  r  n  /«i«  ^  com  0  (a  -f  &«)  9  dx. 

Integrating  between  limits  R  and  r,  and  introducing  the 
number  of  blades  N,  we  get  for  the  air  delivery 

V^2Nwn   y/  Hn  $  cos  B    [2  ^^  ~  •^^  +    3<^~"^)J 
ctt.  ft.  p.m. 

Helical  Blade  Fane — Fans  with  plane  blades  are  much 
used  because  of  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  manufac- 
tured. It  is  at  once  apparent,  however,  that  such  fans  do  not 
produce  a  uniform  air  velocity  over  their  whole  surface. 
Since  the  speed  of  the  blade  elements  increases  with  the  dis- 
tance from  the  axis  of  rotation,  the  speed  of  air  flow  in- 
creases similarly,  and  if  the  width  of  the  blade  also  increases 
with  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation  then  the  speed  of 
air  flow  will  vary  even  faster  than  the  distance  from  the 
axis  of  rotation.  In  other  words,  through  the  radiator  cells 
over  which  the  outer  portions  of  the  fan  blades  sweep  air 
will  be  drawn  with  great  velocity,  whereas  through  those 
cells  swept  by  the  inner  portions  of  the  blades  the  air  will 
be  drawn  at  much  less  velocity.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the 
discussion  of  radiators  the  air  should  preferably  be  drawn 
through  the  cells  uniformly  over  the  whole  area  of  the  ra- 
diator. This  is  desirable,  not  only  because — assuming  uni- 
form distribution  of  water  flow  in  the  radiator— it  insures 
the  maximum  cooling  action  from  a  given  quantity  of  air 
passed  per  minute,  but  also  because  a  given  quantity  of  air 
flowing  through  a  given  passage  per  minute  contains  less 
energy  if  the  speed  of  the  air  is  uniform  over  the  whole 
cross-section  than  if  it  Is  non-uniform;  or,  in  other  words. 
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less  power  .ow  to  be  expended  in  maintaining  tbat  air  flov. 
Therefore^  if  the  fan  is  oast  of  aluminum,  so  tbat  its  blades 
can  readily  be  made  of  any  shape  desired,  they  are  generally 
made  of  helix  or  propeller  form.  Foreign  manufactorers  also 
make  sheet  metal  blades  of  this  form,  riveting  them  to  a  rim 
at  their  outer  ends. 

Air-Deilvery  of  Helical  Fans. — ^In  the  helical  fan  we  have 
again  toe  the  air  deliTered  by  an  element  y>  dr  of  the  Can 
blade 

dY  tsz  2W  w  n  /sin  9  co9  $  x  dx. 
In  this  case  the  angle  0  is  not  constant,  but  Tariee  with  x. 
We  can,  however,  get  a  very  good  i^proxlmation  to  the  actual 
air  delivery*  by  dividing  the  fan  blade  into  annular  sectionfl^ 
say  one  inch  wide  radially,  assuming  that  the  ani^e  for  eadi 
section  is  constant  and  equal  to  that  at  the  middle  of  the 
section,  then  applying  the  equation  for  the  air  delivery  of  a 
plane  blade  to  each  section  and  adding  the  results  obtained 
for  the  individual  sections.  If  the  width  of  the  blades  should 
not  be  constant,  then  the  mean  width  of  each  section  should 
be  used  in  calculating  the  delivery  due  to  that  section.  Tlie 
following  example  shows  the  application  of  this  method: 

Assume  a  two-bladed  fan  of  an  outside  diameter  of  18 
inches,  an  inside  diameter  of  4  inches,  a  width  of  blade  of 
4  inches  and  a  pitch  of  20  inches. 

Then  we  must  find  the  value  of  the  expression 

for  each  of  seven  different  sections. 
Now 


Hn  0 


'  K4  ir*X*  -f  p» 

and 

2  IT  X 
C09   0   = 


Consequently 


^Hn  0  cos  e  =  K - 


2  ir  flp  p 


4  T*  ««  +  p« 

where 

X: 2— 

The  total  air  delivery  then  is 


N  to  w  nX  (JJ»  ^ ___^ 

V      .     .  fR  -^  Rr\ 


(«+*) 
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All  dimexusionB  must  be  given  in  feet    We  get  the  following 
valuee  for  the  different  sections: 


R*  —  Rt 

^- 

2  T  X  p 

(JT- 

-B^A 

f      2  v  X  p 

4  »»  a?»  4-  p« 

9*  —  8* 
144 

» 

0.117 

0.572 

0.0668 

8«  —  7* 
144 

=s 

0.104 

0.600 

0.0623 

7»  —  6» 
144 

=: 

0.0902 

0.628 

0.0566 

6«  —  5* 
144 

s= 

0.0764 

0.660 

0.0505 

5«—  4» 

144 

=s 

0.0626 

0.686 

'  0.0429 

4«  —  8« 

144 

TSSi 

0.0486 

0.706 

0.0343 

8»  —  2* 

= 

0.0348 

0.718 

0.0248 

Total .• .  .^  •  • .  .0.8381 

Therefore  at  2,800  r.p.nL 

7  =  2  X  0.333  X  3.14  X  2,800  X  0.338  =  1,970  cu.  ft. 
The  middle  column  of  the  above  table  shows  the  relative 
density  of  the  air  flow  at  different  distances  from  the  axis 
of  rotation.  It  indicates  a  slight  Increase  in  air  speed  toward 
the  axis  of  the  fan  and  proves  the  soundness  of  the  practice 
of  slightly  decreasing  the  width  toward  the  axis. 

Power  Absorbed  by  Fans. — ^We  found  above  that  the  com- 
ponent of  the  normal  pressure  on  an  obliquely  moving  plane 
in  the  direction  of  motion  is 

a  if  sin*  0 
415 
Therefore,  the  component  of  the  normal  pressure  in  the  di- 
rection of  motion  on  an  element  to  dx  ot  a  fan  blade  is 

V*  to  dx  sin*  $ 


418 
The  velocity  of  the  element  is 


ll>s. 


IT  X  n 
t;    =    — 

Hence 


V  =   — ^ —  ft  p.  8. 


^  ~        900 
Substituting  this  value  of  v^  in  the  above  expression  for  the 
component  of  the  pressure  in  the  direction  of  motion,  we 
get 
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^'^  "      l»00      ^  418         "^       376^00        ^  ** 

•nie  moment  of  this  force  aroimd  the  aalB  of  rotatioa  li 
foimd  bj  multiplying  lx>th  sides  of  the  eonation  Iqr  jr. 

dP  dF  »  tfJf  »  — 376:200 —  ^  ***• 
iBtegnting  between  limits  R  and  r  we  get  the  total  wament 
due  lo  one  blade: 

^  n'  10  rtn'  ^ 

^»  "       1.M4.806       ^^  "^  *^>- 
If  there  are  N  blades  we  must  multiply  by  this  flsnre  to 

get  the  total  moment  for  the  whole  fUi*  and  the  horsepower 

equivalent  of  the  output  is  then  found  by  multiplying:  by 

2  v  II,  and  diYiding  by  S3.000  — 

«*  n'  10  Hn*  0 

^-  ^' "  ismjmm  ^^  -  "^^ 

The  input  in  horsepower  is,  of  eourse.  somewhat  greater, 
because  there  is  fHctional  loss  at  the  bearings  and,  besides* 
the  fan  blades  do  not  consist  of  mere  surfaces,  but  of  plates 
of  some  thickness  whose  forward  edges  stir  up  the  air  and 
thereby  create  a  loss.  The  above  equation  also  assumes  that 
the  fan  is  working  in  free  air.  This  is  not  the  case  in.  an 
automobile,  as  both  the  inlet  and  outlet  are  more  or  less 
restricted — ^the  inlet  by  the  radiator,  and  the  outlet  by  the 
limited  area  of  the  opening  through  which  the  air  must  toave 
the  engine  space.  Restriction  of  the  inlet  and  restriction  of 
the  outlet  have  opposite  effects  on  the  power  absorbed,  and 
may  therefore  neutralize  each  other.  Restriction  of  the  Inlet 
causes  the  fan  to  revolve  in  a  partial  vacuum,  and  reduces 
the  power  consumption,  while  restriction  of  the  outlet  canses 
an  over-pressure  in  the  space  around  the  fan,  and  Increases 
the  power  consumption 
In  a  fan  with  plane  blades  of  tapering  width  in  which 

the  torque  moment  due  to  an  element  of  the  fan  blade  is 

ir»  n*  sin*  0  ,  ^  ^ 

'^^ 376,200      (O  «•  d*  +  ^  «•  <»«> 

and  the  horsepower  consumed  is 

^  ir»  n*  9in'  0  fa  b 


H.  P.  « 


[J-  (ie*  ~  f-)  +  g-  («•  -  r-)  J 


6,200.000,000 

In  these  equations  the  dimensions  R,  r  and  a  must  be 
inserted  in  terms  of  the  foot. 

Power  Absorbed  by  Helical  Fans. — If  we  take  an  element 
10  da;  of  a  helical  fan  blade  the  torsional  moment  due  to  this 
element  is  again 
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it"  n*  w  sin^  0 
dJf  «  oT^oSKK «•  (to. 


376,200 
In  this  case 

P 


9in  0 


'  K4  »»  r*  +  p" 
•ad 

p« 

•***'  ^  =*  4  ir*  r>  4-  P*. 

Inserting  this  Talue  tn  the  alx>ye  equation,  we  get 

ir»  n*  10  p*  of  (to 

"^  "*      376,200     ^      4  »•  a?»  4-  p», 
wliidi  maj  be  simplified  to  read 

n«  to  p*  g*  <to 

•^^  **  1,504,800   ^   "I  F" 

o^  +  rF 

Tlie  moment  due  to  the  whole  blade  is  then  foond  by  inte- 
grating this  expression.  It  will  be  obeerved  that  the  Tariable 
9  oocors  only  in  the  last  part  of  the  expression,  and  the 
first  part,  containing  only  factors  which  may  be  considered 
constant,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  dependent  on  x,  will  be 
neglected  for  the  moment  For  the  purpose  of  integration 
we  write  the  last  part  of  the  expression  in  the  following 
form: — 


4  »•  «■  +  p*     ^  _.    .        P" 


pi 


/ 


If  now  we  introduce  the  limits  R  and  r,  we  get 


^[^•-^-A^ 


4    IT* 

Tlie  moment  for  one  blade^  therefore,  is 


^+r7r 


n*  to  p'  r  ^        "  ^<«- 

*»""  3,009,600  I  "^  ""  •         4  1,1  '0»»  p» 
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IntrodQciiig  tte  number  of  blades  2f,  mnltiplyiiig  hj  2  w  n, 
and  dlTidins  by  83,000,  we  g»t  the  bon^^wer  aquiTaleat  of 
the  output  of  tbo 


JET.  P. 


49.660,000,0m)  l^ 


SF  + 


4  »» 


^+4^ 


which  moat  be  divided  by  the  efficiency  factor  to  get  the 
power  Inpnt  It  i^pears  fraia  acme  fan  tests  of  which  the 
writer  haa  the  data  that  an  efDciency  of  75  per  cent,  can  be 
figured  on.    In  the  above  equation,  as  in  all  othors  in  this 

section,  all  linear  ^dimensions  must  be  in  feet  The  natural 
logarithm,  which  occurs  in  the  equation,  is  found  by  multi- 
plying the  ordinary  logarithm  by  2.803. 


PO         60         SD         f^         J0         ^ 
InclinaUonqf^rfacej  (IMyrees/. 

Fig.  318. — Pressure  on  Concave  Surface  Moving  Obliquely 
Through  the  Ant  (Lhjenthal's  Experiments). 

Concave  Blades.~It  was  discovered  by  Ulienthal.  one  of 
the  pioneer  experimenters  In  the  field  of  flight,  that  the  air 
pressure  on  a  surface  which  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  mo- 
tion is  greatly  increased  by  making  that  surfftoe  concaTO 
on  the  side  which  repulses  the  air.  The  gain  is  especially 
great  if  the  angle  of  the  surface  with  the  plane  of  motion 
is  small.  The  surfaces  investigated  by  Ulienthal  had  a  sec- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  circular  arc,  and  are  defined  by  the 
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ratio  of  tbe  height  h  to  the  length  s  of  the  chord.  lillen- 
thal  investigated  eurteoes  of  three  degrees  of  concavity — ^1:12» 
1:26  end  1:40.  In  the  case  of  the  concaved  surfaces  the 
angle  is  that  between  the  chord  of  this  surface  and  the  plane 
of  rotation.  It  is  a  rather  peculiar  fact  that  ii^ith  the  degree 
of  concavity  1:12  there  is  no  appreciable  variation  in  the 
air  pressure^  and  hence  in  the  air  delivery,  for  angles  of  20 
to  45  degrees,  and  with  surfaces  of  smaller  concavity  the 
variation  in  the  air  delivery,  if  the  angle  Is  changed  ftom 
one  of  these  extremes  to  the  other,  is  also  much  less  than 


30       Z5       a?        ^C      ^ 

Inclination  qfSurfiiees  (Degrees). 

FwL  319.— DiAGBAM  Showing  Increase  in  Ant  Delivery  Due  to 

Concaving  Fan  Blades. 

in  the  case  of  plane  surfaces.  In  the  experiments  which  led 
to  the  results  recorded  in  Fig.  318  the  surfaces  were  moved 
In  a  circular  path  of  23  feet  diameter,  at  speeds  up  to  2,400 
ft  p.m.  All  of  the  surfaces  used  had  the  same  form,  and  an 
equal  area  of  6.38  sq.  ft  lilienthal's  experiments  proved 
further  that  for  degrees  of  concavity  greater  than  1:12  the 
air  delivery  decreases  again.  It  also  appears  from  his  experi- 
ments that  at  higher  speeds  than  2,400  ft  p.m.  the  best  con- 
cavity is  less  than  1:12,  and  that  for  each  speed  there  is  a 
corresponding  optimum  concavity. 
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The  tests  made  and  the  results  recorded  bear  on  the  ten 
pressure  against  the  surface.  E2xcept  for  very  small  ani^ 
of  inclination,  the  direction  of  this  pressure  is  substaiitlallr 
perpendicular  to  the  chord.  If  this  pressure  is  multiplied 
in  a  certain  ratio  its  components  in  the  plane  of  motion  and 
at  right  angles  to  this  plane  are  multiplied  in  the  same  ratia 
This  means  that  the  power  consumed  increaaer  in  proportion 
to  the  normal  pressure,  and  the  thrust  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  motion  the  same.  The  latter  is  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  air  delivery.  Hence  the  air  delivery  will 
be  increased  by  concaving  the  blade,  in  a  ratio  which  is  equal 
to  the  square  root  of  the  ratio  in  which  the  normal  preoauie 
is  increased.  Curves  showing  the  proportional  increase  In 
air  delivery,  due  to  various  degrees  of  concaving  with  dif- 
ferent blade  angles,  which  were  derived  from  the  Ullentlml 
curves,  are  shown  in  Fig.  319.  Concaving  the  blades,  how- 
ever, has  another  advantage  besides  making  it  possible  ts 
obtain  a  greater  air  delivery  from  a  fan  of  given  blade  di- 
mensions, number  of  blades  and  speed  of  revolution.  It 
insures  a  higher  efficiency;  that  is,  less  power  oonsnmptlan 
for  a  given  air  delivery. 

Tt  will  have  been  noticed  that  with  each  form  of  blade 
the  air  delivery  is  directly  proportional  to  the  speed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  power  consumed  increases  as  the  cnbe 
of  the  speed.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  we  double  the  speed  of 
the  fan  we  get  twice  as  much  air  per  minute,  but  the  power 
consumption  will  be  eight  times  as  great  Now,  by  eoncav- 
ing  the  blades  of  a  fnn  we  can  increase  the  delivery  of  that 
fan  in  a  certain  ratio,  which  we  will  designate  by  r.  Then 
the  power  consumption  of  that  fan  will  also  increase  In  the 
ratio  r.  However,  if  only  the  orlfdnal  air  delivery  is  re- 
quired, then,  if  we  designate  the  speed  at  which  the  stralg^ht- 
bUided  fttn  gives  this  delivery  by  v.  the  concave-blade  fssL  to 

V 

give  the  same  delivery  needs  to  run  only  at  a  speed  —  .     If 

r. 

we  designate  the  power  consumed  by  the  straigfat-bladed  fan 
by  P,  then  that  consumed  by  the  concave-bladed  fan  at  the 
same  speed  is  P  r,  and  for  the  same  air  delivery  as  that  eC 
the  straight-blade  fan  this  fan  will  consume 

1         P 

PrX    ;y   «p; 

which  is  less  than  P,  since  r  is  greater  than  unity.  HiIs 
proves  the  greater  effldeney  of  the  concave  blades. 
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Fan  Capacity  Required^— Since  at  high  speed  the  motion  of 
the  car  induces  snfflcient  air  drcolation  to  abstract  from  the 
radiator  all  the  heat  that  enters  it,  it  is  obyioos  that  the  fan 
cai>aeity  per  engine  horsepower  or  per  B.  T.  U.  to  be  disposed 
of  need  not  be  as  great  in  a  high  speed  car  as  In  a  low  speed 
one.  Data  of  the  fan  equipment  of  five  different  vehicles,  all 
of  well-known  make,  ranging  from  a  5-ton  truck  to  a  70-mlle* 
per-hoor  touring  car,  when  averaged  shows  the  following  the- 
oretical air  capacities  per  B.  T.  U.  to  be  disposed  of  in  the 
radiator  at  full  engine  load  for  dllterent  classes  of  vehicles: 

Cub.  Feet  of  Air  Per 

Maximum  Vehicle  Speed.  B.  T.  U.  Ehitering  Radiator 

15  m.p.h.  1.6 

30  m.p.h.  L26 

46  m.p.h.  1. 

60  m.p.h.  0.76 

70  m.p.h.  0.6 

If  the  engine  is  of  the  ordinary  L  or  T  head  type  the  B.  T.  XT. 
to  be  disposed  of  may  be  quickly  found  by  multiplying  the 
maximum  brake  horsepower  by  68,  and  by  multiplying  the 
product  thus  obtained  by  the  fan  capacity  factor  corresponding 
to  the  maximum  speed  of  the  vehicle,  taken  from  the  above 

table,  we  have  the  necessary  theoretical  air  capacity  of  the 
fan  in  cubic  feet  per  minute  at  the  speed  corresponding  to 
the  engine  speed  of  maximum  output. 

In  choosing  the  diameter  of  the  fan  the  point  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that  if  the  fan  is  located  directly  back  of  the 
radiator,  only  that  portion  directly  covered  by  the  fan  sweep 
will  benefit  by  it,  hence,  the  diameter  should  be  such  that  its 
Bwe^  will  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  radiator.  However, 
the  diameter  must  also  not  be  too  large,  because  of  the  great 
Inertia  force  of  such  a  fan.  It  appears  that  20  Inches  is  con- 
sidered the  maximum  diameter  and  in  small  cars  fans  only  18 
Inches  in  diameter  are  used.  It  seems  reasonable  to  increase 
the  diameter  with  the  air  capacity  required.  In  big  trucks 
and  powerful  touring  cars  on  which  20-Inch  fans  are  used  the 
air  capacity  is  between  4000  and  4500  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
and  on  small,  low-powered  cars  employing  13  and  14-lnch 
fans  the  required  air  capacity  is  only  about  1500  cubic  feet 
per  minute.  These  figures  permit  of  a  suitable  choice  to  be 
made  for  any  case. 

As  between  a  fasx  of  smaller  diameter  covering  only  a  rela- 
tively small  fraction  of  the  radiator  surface  and  a  larger  fan 
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r^uiBC  at  ii^iiBliil  lowB-  ^mA,  O*  aAviMUea  lies  mm^MbL- 
«dl7  wtth  the  taas.  I>  Id^lMed  tmm*  Om  sm^b  e£  tbe 
bbdv  wtth  the  plane  of  ntatiM  iilTy  Vm  tatwean  M  a^  3t 
Omgnm.  If  tb«  diaatetar  aad  aasla  <€  blada  han  beea  detcc^ 
mined  npoo  the  otbar  tketon  caa  be  leWIe*  tr  aa  ■jgU^tl^ 
o(  the  aqnatjoaa  ftar  ba  capaettr. 

Dataila  af   Daatpt.— A  detail  I 

1  blade  Sua  wttk  tapcrtag  I 

I  bladaa  paralM  to  the 
I.  wbtdk  B 

t  tkitjf  at  tbe  forward  edca  of  ttie 
Made  la  bat  ao  aa  to  lie  lit  tbe  ^ane  ol  rgtattco.    Cobai* 


Flc.  320.— Fan  MouinwjG  with  Cup  and  Cone  Beahngs. 

sheet  metal  bladea  hare  been  used  to  eome  extent  OoneaTlnc 
la,  of  conrae,  also  applicable  to  the  bladee  of  cast  alaminnm 
fans.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  the  concarlty  la  decreased 
toward  the  axla  bo  aa  not  to  Interfere  with  the  molding  and 
also  beoanae  with  the  large  piteh  anslea  near  tbe  bnb  coocaTlnx 
would  be  of  little  ben^t 

Fan  Meuntlnge. — Ueuallj  the  fan  centre  conatltntea  the 
hub  In  which  the  bearings  are  fitted  and  which  reTolres  on  a 
thaft  extending  from  a  bracket  secured  either  to  the  cylinder 
block  or  tbe  cam  gear  housing,  hut  In  some  cases  the  tut 
centre  Is  secured  to  a  abaft  which  revolTes  Indde  a  bearing 
formed  Integral  with  the  bracket.    Formerly,  some  detigners 
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supported  the  taa  from  tlie  radiator,  but  thU  metbod  was 
found  nndeslrable  and  was  given  up.  Ball  bearings  are  gen- 
erally used  In  the  hub  of  the  fan,  either  of  the  cup  and  cone, 
or  of  the  annular  type,  the  former  being  mainly  ased  In  the 
United  States,  the  latter  In  Ehirope.  Fans  with  plain  bearings 
are,  however,  also  used  to  some  extent  There  la  a  very  ctm- 
alderable  forward  thrust  on  the  fan  and  this  must  be  taken 
care  of  In  some  suitable  way  If  plain  bearings  are  used.  Pig. 
320  shows  a  typical  fan  mounting.  Fan  hub  and  pulley  are  cast 
Int^ral  in  accordance  with  common  practice.  The  hub  la 
formed  with  two  internal  flanges,  agalnet  which  the  cups  of 
the  cup  and  cone  bearings  abut.    The  cone  of  the  rear  bear- 
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Ing  Is  pressed  over  the  shaft  against  a  shoulder  on  the  latter 
and  the  cone  of  the  forward  bearing  is  adjusted  in  position 
by  means  ot  a  nut  on  the  end  of  the  threaded  shaft,  which 
la  provided  with  suitable  locking  means.  The  forward  end  ot 
the  hnb  1b  always  dosed,  either  by  a  metal  cap  or  by  a  felt 
washer  and  ring,  so  that  none  (tf  the  dust  drawn  in  throu^ 
the  radiator  can  get  into  the  bearings. 

A  fan  hub  and  pulley  design  employing  annular  ball  bearlnga 
is  shown  In  Fig.  321.  In  this  an  attempt  is  made  to  reduce  the 
central  dead  area  of  the  fan  to  a  minimum  by  redndng  the 
diameter  of  the  hnb  toward  the  front.  Both  of  the  Inner  baU 
races  are  fixed  on  the  shaft  longitudinally  by  a  spacer  and 
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damp  But.  but  00)7  tha  ra&r  one  ot  the  outer  races  Is  Oxed 
In  poslticm,  and  this  bearing,  thorefore,  takes  all  the  ttamst 
load.  The  puller  Is  flanged,  as  In  common  practice.  This  ttn 
U  of  cast  aluminum  and  blades,  hnb  and  puller  are  a  aiii^e 
casting.  In  other  designs  ol  cast  fans  the  fan  proper  Is  cast 
separate  and  bcdted  to  the  end  ot  the  combined  hub  and 

A  design  of  fan  mounting  In  Tblch  tbe  shaft  reTOlrea  and 
the  bearing  Is  BtaHonary  ia  shown  In  Fig.  322.  The  bracket  ma? 
be  bolted  down  to  the  cylinder  head,  and  by  proTldlng  It  with 
oblong  Blots  tor  tha  bolts  to  pass  through.  It  can  be  mored 
aldewan  tor  belt  tension  adlastment  If  the  driva  la  frtm  the 
It  shaft.    From  the  standpoint  of  bearing 


Fta.  322.— Fan  Mounting  wth  Revco-ting  Shatt  anv  STAiroM' 
akyHub. 

loads  this  design,  of  conrse.  Is  much  less  advantageons  than 
either  of  the  preceding  ones  In  which  the  pulley  Is  located 
between  the  two  bearlngB. 

Fan  Drives. — On  most  cars  the  tan  Is  drives  by  belt,  lliere 
are  generally  three  shafts,  to  any  one  of  whlcli  the  drUing 
pnlley  may  be  secured — the  crankshaft,  the  camshaft  and  the 
magneto  or  generator -driving  shaft.  An  objection  to  placing 
the  pulley  on  the  crankshaft  la  what  might  be  called  a  tradl- 
Uooal  one.    In  power  transminaion  on  a  large  scale  belts  are 
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BVrer  amnged  Tsrtlcallr.  becaaae  In  a  Tertlcal  drive  tbe 
welslit  ol  the  belt  tends  to  reduce  the  Irlctton  betweon  tbe 
Mt  uid  the  lower  pnller.  The  weight  of  the  belts  orten  used 
in  power  plaDts  Is  such 
that  It  alone  will  gin  sof* 
fldent  grip  on  the  pulley 
and  tbe  belt  may  he  nut 
eompArattTely  loose.  How> 
erer,  the  weight  of  a  belt 
of  the  alse  required  tiir 
tan  drlTlng  1b  InstgnlOcant, 
aa  compared  wltb  tbepres- 
rare  with  which  the  belt 
must  be  applied  to  the  pot- 
ley,  and  the  objection  men- 
tioned thertfore  is  void  to 
this  caa&  It  la  rather  aa- 
tixa  tbat  the  drlrlng  pnl- 
1«7  la  aecnred  to  the  eam- 
■haft,  becaose  the  fan  gen- 
erally rnns  at  about  three 
times  the  speed  of  the  cam- 
abaft  and  a  very  large 
driving  pnlley  would  be  rfr 
qnlred  on  this  shaft,  aa  tbe 
diameter  of  the  driven  pnl- 
ley Is  determined  by  the 
power  to  be  transmitted. 
The  favorite  location  of  the 
tan  driving  pnlley  Is  on 
the  magneto  or  generator 
driving  shaft,  which,  In 
most  cases,  turns  at  crank- 
shaft speed,  hence  requires  _  .__  ,,-  ^.  ,,,, 
enly  a\ma«  ^ngbt^^^S^'^.Bn.TDKn  (.V/itmit). 
pnlley. 

Belt  Drive  Practice. — In  designing  the  belt  drive  a  maxlmnm 
pnU  ci  30  lbs.  p.  In.  In  width  may  be  aUowed  in  the  belL  This 
Is  the  difference  between  the  tensions  In  the  sluk  and  tant 
sides  of  the  bdt  and  Is  equal  to  the  tnngentlal  force  at  the 
drramferenee  of  the  pnlley.  Belt  widths  have  been  stand- 
ardtied  by  the  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers,  tbe  standard 
dlmenstona  being  ss  follows: 
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Non.  WMUi   %'  1*  1%"  IW 

Limits  of  Width H-Hjl        H— lA       lA— lA       IH— IH 

Limits  of  PuUey  Taoe 0.87— «.88     1.12—1.18      LS7— 1.38      1.6^— Lli 

Belt  speeds  tut  a  great  deal,  from  as  low  as  1200  feet  per 
minute  oq  seme  motor  trucks  to  as  high  as  6000  feet  per  minute 
on  some  of  the  newer  pleasure  cars  with  high  speed  moton» 
but  in  the  majority  of  pleasure  cars  the  belt  speed  ranges  be- 
tween 2»000  and  3,000  feet  per  minute,  based  on  the  speed  of 
maximum  output  of  the  engine. 

Trapezoidal  or  V  belts  are  used  by  several  manufiactnrers. 
The  angle  included  between  two  sides  of  the  belt  yaries  be- 
tween 38  and  60  degrees.  With  such  a  belt  a  greater  degree  of 
adherence  between  belt  and  puUey  is  obtained  with  a  certain 
bearing  pressure,  but  undoubtedly  for  loads  within  the  ca- 


FiG.  324, — Belt  Adjusted  by  Swinging  Arm  Shaft  Sxmaaj. 

pacity  of  the  flat  belt  there  is  a  greater  loss  with  tbe  V  belt 
due  to  friction  of  the  belt  on  the  sides  of  the  V  groove  and  to 
extra  work  dcme  in  bending  the  thicker  belt  to  the  radius  of 
the  pulley.  Several  designs  of  sectional  V  belts  are  made,  in 
which  the  leather  is  not  subjected  to  severe  bending  ulmssui 
every  time  it  passes  over  the  pulleys. 

Whenever  belt  drive  is  used  provision  must  be  made  to  take 
up  any  sladL  in  the  belt  This  is  generally  accompliahed  hf 
means  of  a  swinging  supporting  arm  or  an  ecc^itric  devioa 
The  former  method  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  824  and  the  latter  in 
Fig.  326.   Where  the  fan  stud  is  supported  by  a  bracket  secured 
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(o  tbe  oam  gaar  boning  the  latter  can  Ira  prorlded  vltb  TsrU- 
cal  filota  so  tliat  tbe  stud  can  be  sbUted  Tertlcally.  Maana  fiir 
lubrloBtlng  tb«  tttn  bearings  must  also  be  prorlded. 

Positive  Orivas.->Some  designers  prefer  tbe  gear  or  sUent 
chain  drive  to  tbe  belt  drive,  as  tbe  former  require  tut  little 
attention  In  use.  Positive  drives  se«n  to  be  especially  ap- 
plicable to  T  type  motors  vlth  a  single  camshaft,  as  tben  tbe 
camshaft  gear  Is  dlrectlr  above  the  crankshaft  pinion  and  a 
pinion  on  the  fan  shaft  may  meab  dlrectl?  wltb  the  camshaft 
gear,  bo  that  no  extra  gears  are  required.    Where  the  pwlUva 


Fig.  325.— Belt  Adjusted  by  Ecceotwc  Suppott. 

drive  is  used  It  Is  necessarr  to  provide  tbe  fan  with  a  friotlon 
clutch,  so  that  It  may  slip  when  the  speed  of  tbe  eoiglne  changes 
suddenly.  Otherwise,  since  tbe  fan  bas  considerable  Inertia 
and  Is  generaltr  geared  to  run  at  more  than  crankshaft  speed, 
some  part  of  the  drive  or  of  tbe  fan  Itself  Is  likely  to  break 
if  the  engine  Is  qnlcklr  decelerated  by  Jamming  In  the  clutch. 
The  fan  centre  la  made  In  the  form  of  a  plate,  which  Is  held 
between  two  other  plates  keyed  to  the  shaft,  by  means 
of  a  disc  or  spider-shaped  spring  (Fig.  326).     To  get  a  com- 
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pu«Uv*l7  larcv  trloUoiul  force  wltlt  mull  ButKeea  It  is  iroO 
to  Cmm  both  Bldw  of  tlia  fan  oentn  wlU  Mme  trlctloo  msterlml 
anch  u  uliMtoa  tabric  Th«  pnaann  of  thia  apriiiK  can  ba 
■djutod  bj  maaaa  of  a  nnt  aorawad  orar  tlia  end  of  ttaa  ta» 


Fic  326.— Silent  Chain  Dsite  (Cadhxac). 

shaft.  Plain  bearings  are  generally,  thongh  not  seceaaarDr. 
naed  In  oonJunetloB  with  the  poaltlve  drlra.  The  all  gear  drin 
h&B  recently  gtran  way  to  quite  an  extent  to  tha  silent  dialn 
drive,  oa  account  of  the  great  Importance  now  attached  to  ab^ 
solntalT  silent  operation  at  all  speede. 

A  typical  Bllent  chain  fnn   drive   (Cadillac)    la  shows  la 
Fig.  S26.    In  this  case  the  fan  shaft  Is  driven  from  the  cam- 
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shaft,  which  in  turn  is  driven  from  the  crankfthaft  by  another 
silent  chain.  From  the  fan  shaft  is  driven  the  generator 
shaft  by  direct  connection.  The  whole  drive  is  enclosed  and 
therefore  can  be  well  lubricated.  In  vertical  engines  a  tri- 
angular silent  chain  drive  may  be  used,  the  chain  running 
over  chain  wheels  on  the  crankshaft,  camshaft,  and  fan 
shaft 

Fan  Housing^— -In  the  average  car  the  tan  sweeps  over 
little  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  area  of  the  radiator  and 
at  low  car  speeds  those  portions  of  the  radiator  not  covered 
hf  the  fan  dispose  of  comparatively  little  heat  Moreover, 
with  the  ordinary  tapering  blade  fans  the  air  velocity  is  much 
less  near  the  axis  than  near  the  rim  of  the  fan.  In  order  to 
cause  the  fan  to  draw  air  through  all  parts  ot  the  radiator 
substantially  uniformly,  some  makers  place  it  some  distance 
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Fkl  327.— Fan  Housma 


of  the  radiator  and  provide  a  housing  whidi  dosely  sur- 
rounds the  rim  of  the  fan  and  is  secured  to  the  rear  of  the 
radiator,  as  shown  in  Fig.  327.  It  can  conveniently  be  ftotened 
to  the  ledge  for  the  bonnet  with  which  every  radiator  is  pro- 
vided. The  angle  made  by  the  housing  with  the  plane  of  the 
radiator  should  preferably  not  be  less  than  40  degrees^  so  that 
the  flow  of  the  air  through  the  outermost  portions  c^  the 
radiator  may  not  be  impeded  by  a  too  sharp  turn  in  its  path. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  housing  materially  increases  the 
cooling  capacity  of  a  radiator  and  its  use  is  advisable  where 
space  permits.  It  has  been  used  in  this  country  by  Winton 
and  Cadillac 
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PUMPS. 

In  the  gndoftl  deveioiniient  of  cooBng  ^jstems  an  oC  the 
diflereot  types  of  pomps,  fnrhidliig  ptamger,  gesr.  Tsae  and 
oentrffngal  pomps,  hsTe  been  osed  for  ctrcalstinc  the  oool- 
tnc  fluid,  but  to-day  tlie  eentrifo^l  pomp  is  used  almost  ezeln- 
slreij.  In  its  esrllsr  applieatlOBS  this  type  did  not  always 
proTo  satlsfaetorr,  probably  owing  to  improper  appHcatica 
daa  to  a  mlsondontandlns  of  its  diaracteristica.  Whereas 
an  other  types  of  pomp  mentioned  drcolate  the  water  at  a 
rate  directly  proportloiial  to  the  speed,  with  the  centrifiigsl 
pomp  the  rate  of  dicalatkm  inereases  and  decreases  Caster 
than  the  ^eed.  Therefore,  a  eentrifngal  pomp  most  be  ran 
at  high  speed,  otherwise  It  most  etther  be  made  oomfHurar 
ttrely  large  or  tt  win  not  dellTer  enoo^  water  at  low  engine 
speeds.  One  adTantage  of  the  oentrifogal  pomp  over  aU  the 
other  types  is  that  in  case  the  pomp  falls  for  any  reason  the 
water  can  stni  drcolate  at  a  reduced  rate  by  thermoeiphott 


Importance  off  Rapid  Cireulatlon.^-Tlie  Importance  of  rapid 
water  drcolatton  is  easily  denumstrated.  Suppose  that  in 
a  certain  car  at  fiiU  engine  load  3000  B.T.ns  most  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  radiator  per  minote.  Then,  If  the  water 
flows  tbroogh  the  radiator  at  the  rate  of  160  lbs.  (aboat  18 
gallons)  p^  mlnote,  the  temperatore  range  need  only  be  20 
degrees  Fahr.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  water  circnlatea 
only  at  the  rate  of  60  lbs.  per  minnte,  then  the  temperatore 
range  in  the  radiator  must  be  60  degrees.  If  we  assume  170 
degrees  to  be  the  temperatore  at  which  the  water  enters  the 
radiator  in  the  two  cases,  then  the  water  wiU  be  cooled  from 
170-150  degrees  in  the  first  case  and  from  170-110  degrees  in 
the  second,  the  mean  temperatures  o£  the  water  in  the  radiator 
being  160  and  140  degrees  respectively. 

Since  the  rate  of  heat  loss  by  radiation,  convection,  etc, 
is  proportional  to  the  difference  between  the  mean  tempera- 
tore of  the  water  in  the  radiator  and  the  temperatore  of  the 
outside  air,  if  we  assome  the  latter  to  be  80  degrees,  then 
the  capacity  of  a  given  radiator  under  the  above  two  con- 
ditions varies  as  80  to  60.  In  other  words,  a  radiator  53 
per  cent  larger  is  required  with  the  slower  water  circulation. 
The  Increase  in  heat  dispersion  with  an  increase  in  drcola- 
tion  is  shown  by  the  curves  in  Fig.  328,  which  is  taken  from 
an  article  by  Frank  Briscoe  In  The  Hobseless  Aoe.  The  fig- 
ures In  the  cut  refer  to  different  radiators  tested. 
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There  is,  howeyer,  still  another  advantage  connected  with 
rapid  water  circulation.  If  the  water  passes  through  the 
radiator  rapidly  its  drop  in  temperature  in  the  radiator  is 
smaller  and  it  enters  the  engine  Jacket  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture. As  long  as  the  water  in  the  jacket  does  not  attain  the 
boiling  point  the  cylinders  will  be  satisfactorily  cooled,  and 
if  it  enters  the  Jackets  at  a  higher  temperature  the  mean 
cylinder  wall  temperature  will  be  higher  and  the  fuel  econ- 
omy of  the  engine  will  be  improved. 

Centrifugal  Pumps. — ^A  centrifugal  pump  comprises  two 
main  parts,  viz.,  the  impeller  and  the  housing.  The  impeller 
contains  a  set  of  curved  vanes  which  sometimes  are  sup- 
ported only  by  the  hub,  but  more  frequently  by  a  disc  at 
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Calicns  of  MzUr  CircuiaMper  Minute. 

Fig.  328. — Curves  Showing  Variation  of  Radiator  CAPAaxv 

WITH  Rate  of  Circulation. 

one  side.  The  housing,  which  must  be  made  in  two  parts 
so  that  the  impeller  may  be  gotten  into  it,  is  provided  with 
a  water  inlet  concentric  with  the  shaft  on  which  the  im- 
peller is  mounted,  and  with  a  water  outlet  at  the  circumfer- 
ence. In  a  cooling  system  on  a  car  the  water,  of  course, 
mis  the  whole  pump  chamber,  the  pump  being  always  located 
on  a  level  with  the  lower  part  of  the  radiator.    Rotation  of 
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lor  thto  l»  aMily  cipMaadL    Aa 

ttsmodoa  to  tt>  fwHmt  og  twi» 

pbflffBl  spsttd  oC  Ui6  iflqitftar  to 

tbm  potat  vbflre  tt»  wmter  toKfes.  and  tte  moCton  oC  tbe 

ratattve  to  the  vma,  paraltol  to  tho  dliactkt  of 

portion  of  the  totter.    In  Fte-  329  are  ehown 

d  toreee  Cor  the  two  caeee  respectiToly;  and  it  will  be  new 

that  the  resultant  speed  of  the  water  to  much  greater  tt  the 

onter  portion  of  the  Tane  to  corred  f orwaidly  than 

It  to  eurred  beckwardly.    But  the  hti^t  to  irhich  a 

of  water  will  rise  (and  hence  Ito  pressore)  to  proporttonal 

to  the  aqnare  root  at  Ito  Telocity.    On  the  other  hnnd,  tho 

restotance  to  the  flow  of  water  throvi^  the  pomp  to  mneh 

less  If  the  Tsnes  are  eurred  hackwardty  and,  therefore^  tt 

only  a  small  head  has  to  be  worked  against,  a  pomp  with 

hackwardly  corred  Tanes  will  be  more  efficient  than  a  pnap 

with  forwardly  cnnred  Tanes  bat  otherwise  similar. 

The  pomps  of  automobile  cooling  systems  hsTo  to  work 
only  against  the  friction  head.    Tliis,  eren  In  extreme 
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Is  equal  to  a  static  head  of  only  a  few  feet.  For  pumps 
working  against  such  a  small  head  the  discharge  angle  of  the 
¥aae  should  be  170  degrees.  That  is,  a  tangent  drawn  to  the 
"faae  curre  at  the  outer  end  should  make  with  a  tangent  to 
the  impeller  circumference  at  the  same  point  an  angle  of  170 
degrees.  Usually  six  yanes  are  used.  The  method  of  laying 
out  the  vanes  is  then  as  follows  (Fig.  330):  First  draw  the 
elrdes  representing  the  Inner  and  outer  diameters  of  the 
Tanes.  Rules  for  determining  the  proper  diameters  for  any 
size  of  engine  will  be  given  later  on.  Divide  the  outer 
circumference  into  six  equal  parts.  From  one  of  the  division 
points  draw  a  radial  line  to  the  c^itre  of  the  circle,  and  then 
from  the  same  point  draw  a  line  making  with  the  radial 
line  an  angle  of  10  degrees.    This  last  Une  must  be  back  of 


Fia  529.— <roMP08iTioM  or  Water  Velooties  in  Cehiufugal 

Pumps. 

A,  Ugh  preatnre  pump  diafnm;  B,  low  presvure  pump  diagram;  a,  tao- 
fential  ipced  of  impeller  rim;  b,  speed  of  water  parallel  to  vane;  c,  re- 
■ultaat  water  ^eed. 

the  radial  line,  that  is,  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that 
In  which  the  vane  moves  when  in  the  pump.  Next  draw 
radial  lines  through  all  the  other  five  division  points  on  the 
outer  circle.  Next  find  a  point  along  the  line  making  an 
ani^e  of  10  degrees  with  the  first  radial  line  such  that  a 
circle  struck  from  it  through  the  intersection  of  this  line 
with  the  outer  circle  will  intersect  the  inner  circle  at  the 
point  where  the  next  radial  line  forward  intersects  it  This 
circle  forms  the  forward  side  of  one  vane  and  the  rear  side 
can  be  described  with  the  compass  from  the  same  centre, 
making  the  thickness  the  minimum  permitted  by  foundry 
conditions  (about  %  inch).  This  completes  one  of  the  six 
vanes  and  the  others  at«  drawn  in  a  similar  way. 
Some  designers  extend  the  vanes  all  the  way  in  to  the 
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hub  and  this,  of  course.  Is  necessary  where  they  are  not 
■npported  by  a  disc,  but  where  a  supporting  disc  is  need  it 
seems  preferable  to  leave  an  open  space  of  annular  fonn 
between  the  hub  and  the  vanes,  the  diameter  of  this  open 
space  being  made  equal  to  that  of  the  water  inlet. 

Dimensions  of  Pumps. — ^It  is  customary  to  drive  the  pump 
at  crankshaft  speed,  though  there  are  variations  from  this 
practice.    An  analysis  of  the  dimensions  of  numerous  pumps 


Fig.  330. — Method  of  Laying  Out  Vanes. 


driven  at  crankshaft  speed  shows  that  the  impeller  diameter 
varies  as  the  fourth  root  of  the  piston  displacement  of  the 
engine.  If  we  designate  the  piston  displacement  by  V  and 
the  Impeller  diameter  by  D  then 

D  =  LI  \/T~ 

The  width  of  the  vane  at  the  impeller  circumference  Is  made 
0.12  D,  the  diameter  at  the  inner  ends  of  the  vanes  and  that 
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of  fhe  water  inlet  are  made  0.56  D.  Tlieoretlcany  tlie  wldtli 
of  the  impeller  should  increase  from  the  circumference  to- 
ward the  center  in  such  a  way  that  the  product  of  the  radiua 
into  the  width  is  constant,  as  that  insures  constant  water 
velocity  in  a  radial  direction.  This  gives  an  hyperbolic  outp 
line  for  the  propeller  which  is  difficult  to  form.  In  practice 
the  width  of  the  vanes  decreases  uniformly  from  the  inner 
circumference  to  the  outer.  The  width  at  the  inner  circum- 
ference is  made  one  and  one-half  times  that  at  the  outer 
drcumferenee,  or  0.18  D, 

It  frequently  happens  that  some  other  accessory  is  driven 
through  the  water  pump  and  the  proper  diameter  of  the  shaft 
then  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  power  consumed  by 
that  accessory.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  however,  the  shaft 
diameter  may  be  made  0.16  D  and  the  impeller  hub  diameter 
0.25  D. 

Pump  Dimensions  for  Other  Speeds. — ^If  the  pump  is  to  be 
run  at  less  than  crankshaft  speed,  then,  to  give  the  same 
circulation,  it  must  necessarily  be  made  of  large  diameter, 
and  if  it  is  to  be  driven  at  higher  speed  it  may  be  of  smaller 
diameter.  As  for  the  same  rate  of  circulation  the  same  head 
is  always  required,  and  as  the  head  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  peripheral  speed,  if  the  speed  is  to  be  n  times 
crankshaft  speed,  where  n  may  be  either  greater  or  smaller 
than  unity,  then  the  impeller  diameter  should  be  made. 


The  other  dimensions  of  the  pump  can  be  calculated  by  the 
same  formula  as  for  crankshaft  speed. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  head  due  to  a  centrifugal  pump 
varies  as  the  square  of  its  speed  of  revolution,  whereas  the 
resistance  head  due  to  pipes  and  other  water  passages  varies 
not  quite  so  fast  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  water 
flowing  through  them,  the  rate  of  circulation  through  a  given 
system  caused  by  a  given  centrifugal  pump  varies  slightly 
faster  than  the  speed.  Within  the  range  of  water  velocities 
occurring  in  the  piping  of  automobile  cooling  ssrstems  at 
normal  engine  speed  it  is  permissible  to  figure  that 
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^to*  Bw  1*  tb«  nto  of  WBtar  dranUUoB  lad  8r  tha  vaid 
of  ttm  ponp.  Tbns,  If  th«  warn  cfrealftUoB  Is  to  be  taeri— ai 
2S  per  cent  the  pump  ipced  most  be  inertaatA  21  per  cent  If 
the  nte  of  ctrctdatioft  ii  to  be  doubled  the  pomp  ipeed  miiit  be 
inooied    83  per  cent 


Fig.  331.— Two-Beaukc  (Thbough  Duve)  Oemiufucal  Pimr. 


OoUlto  of 'Conrtntctlon.~U  SOBW  oth«r  acc«Mory  !■  to  ba 

drlTon  ttanmgb  tbe  pomp  Bbsft  then  ttao  pamp  hoiutBC  U 
<rften  Bpllt  In  the  center,  the  two  halToa  bains  made  arm- 
matncal.    A  design  of  this  type  la  ahown  In  Fls.  S3i.    TUa 
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coiutrnctlan  requires  two  bearlngB  and  two  BtufSng  bozes  on 
the  abaft  Where  no  "through  drlre"  la  neceBsary  It  la 
much  preferable  to  oee  only  a  single  bearing,  as  there  will 
then  be  only  one  place  to  keep  lubricated  and  only  one  stuff- 
ing box  to  become  leaky  and  require  packing.  In  that  case 
the  pump  housing  proper,  Including  the  entire  volute,  to 
made  In  a  single  casting  which  Is  provided  with  a  plain  cover 
plate  preferably  of  sheet  metal.  The  Inlet  may  be  either  la 
the  cover  plate  or  around  the  pomp  bearing.  Where  the 
jnunp  has  only  a  single  bearing  It  should  be  at  least  twa 


Fkc.  332.— Singiz-Beabinc  Ceniiifugal  Puicp. 

and  a  half  diameters  in  length,  for  double  bearings  a  length 
of  one  and  one-halt  diameters  la  sufltclent  tor  each,  but 
exigencies  of  design  often  necessitate  the  use  ot  longer 
bearings.  Each  bearing  must  be  provided  with  Inbrlcating 
means,  preferably  a  screw-down  grease  cup.  A  pump  with  a 
single  bearing  Is  shown  In  Fig.  332. 

The  vohtte,  as  already  explained,  increases  nnltormly  In 
section  all  around  the  drcumterence.  Its  greatest  section  la 
equal  to  that  ot  the  water  dellverr  pipe.    Moat  detlgners 
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make  the  section  of  the  volute  circular  at  every  point,  and 
this  gives  somewhat  less  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the  water 
than  if  the  volute  is  made  of  uniform  width  and  flattened 
to  decrease  the  area.  The  latter  scheme  is  occasionally  used 
however,  to  decrease  the  radial  dimensions  of  the  pump.  If 
the  cross  section  is  to  he  circular  everywhere  then  if  the 
diameter  at  the  outlet  is  d,  the  diameter  one-quarter  around 
from  the  outlet  is  0.866  d,  half  way  around,  0.707  d,  three- 
quarters  way  round,  0.5  d  and  seven-eighths  around  0.353  d. 

Pump  Drive. — ^In  American  practice,  with  vertical  en- 
gines the  pump  is  generally  placed  at  the  side  of  the  engine 
near  the  forward  end,  with  its  axis  parallel  with  the  crank- 
shaft, and  Is  driven  hy  gear  from  the  camshaft  gearing  at 
crankshaft  speed.  The  driving  gears  are  then  completely 
enclosed.  If  a  magneto  is  used,  it  may  he  driven  through 
the  pimip,  otherwise  the  electric  generator  is  often  driven 
through  it,  as  this  arrangement  saves  practically  one  drive. 
Connection  between  the  pump  and  the  magneto  may  be  made 
hy  a  Hookham  joint,  a  leather  coupling  or  one  of  the  spring 
couplings  gotten  out  by  the  magneto  makers.  In  Burope, 
where  magneto  ignition  is  still  practically  universal,  a  cross 
shaft  is  much  employed,  driven  from  the  camshaft  by  helical 
gears  and  connecting  to  the  magneto  at  one  end  and  the 
pump  on  the  other.  This  arrangement  makes  the  pump  very 
accessible. 

As  the  water  enters  the  pimip  from  one  side  and  leaves  in 
a  radial  direction  there  is  a  small  end  thrust  on  the  pro- 
peller. This  should  be  taken  up  on  the  bearing  in  the  hous- 
ing and  the  hub  of  the  impeller,  so  that  the  impeller  proper 
clears  the  housing  all  around. 

The  stuffing  box  is  packed  with  candle  wicUng  soaked  In 
grease.  A  brown  paper  gasket  stuck  on  with  shellac  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  can  be  used  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
housing.  A  drain  cock  or  plug  should  be  placed  at  the  lowest 
point  of  the  housing,  so  that  all  water  can  be  drained  off  Ut 
cold  weather. 

Pump  housings  are  often  made  of  aluminum  for  the  sake 
of  lightness.  They  may  also  be  made  of  brass,  bronze  or 
cast  iron.  Any  of  these  materials  will  also  do  for  the  im- 
peller.   Housings  are  also  made  of  pressed  steeL 

It  will  sometimes  occur  during  the  winter  months  that 
the  owner  forgets  to  drain  the  pump  when  leaving  the  car  in 
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a  cold  garage.  The  pomp  may  then  freeze  up,  and  when 
It  Is  attempted  to  crank  the  engine,  it  the  crankshaft  does 
not  move  and  the  operator  applies  all  his  strength,  he  may 
break  something.  In  order  that  the  damage  done  in  such 
a  case  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  easily  repaired,  it  is 
customary  to  insert  a  "weak  link"  either  in  the  drive  or  in 
the  pump  itself.  For  instance,  one  member  of  the  drivinflf 
coupling  may  be  secured  to  its  shaft  by  a  pin  of  such  diam- 
eter as  to  shear  off  before  any  injury  is  done  to  the  pump, 
or  the  impeller  may  be  secured  to  the  shaft  by  such  a  pin. 

Double  Pump  for  V  Motors.— For  V  motors,  in  order 
to  insure  equal  circulation  of  water  through  both  cylinder 
sets,  either  two  pumps  are  used  or  special  double  pumps 
with  vanes  on  both  sides  of  a  central  disc,  two  yolutes  and 
two  outlets  which  may  be  at  difCerent  points  of  the  circum- 
ference to  suit  the  piping. 

The  power  consumed  by  circulating  pumps  is  very  small. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  to  give  any  rule  for  its  calculaticm, 
as  it  varies  with  the  very  indeterminate  resistance  to  water 
flow  of  the  cooling  circuit.  Power  tests  of  centrifugal  pumps 
have  occasionally  been  reported,  but  these  tests  are  usually 
made  with  the  pimip  working  against  a  ccmstant  head  instead 
of  against  a  variable  friction  head,  as  in  a  regular  cooling 
system. 

Automatic  Control  of  Circulation.— Although  the  rate  of 
water  circulation  and  the  rate  of  air  delivery  both  increase 
and  decrease  with  the  speed  of  the  engine.  In  the  ordinary 
car  the  cooling  effect  does  not  at  all  conform  to  the  changing 
requirements  under  different  conditions  of  engine  loading 
and  atmospheric  temperature.  For  instance,  if  the  engine 
runs  at  a  given  speed,  the  water  circulation  and  air  circula- 
tion remain  the  same,  whether  the  engine  runs  idle  or  under 
full  load,  whether  the  atmospheric  temperature  is  100*  or 
sero,  though  it  is  obvious  that  the  heat  to  be  dispersed  is 
numy  times  as  great  under  full  load  as  when  Idling,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  radiator  for  dispersing  heat  is  more  than 
twice  as  great  in  zero  weather  as  in  hot  summer  weather. 
The  result  is  that  practically  all  cars  which  have  a  cooling 
system  that  is  adequate  under  all  conditions,  over-cool  their 
engines  when  lightly  loaded  and  during  cold  weather,  thus 
lowering  the  fuel  economy  and  the  ability  of  the  motor  to 
run  smoothly  at  low  speeds. 
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In  tlie  CadUUc  alcht-crllndar  car  tha  rate  of  drenlaUoii  Is 
MitomatiMUr  controlled.  To  this  «nd  a  thermostat  Is  nsad, 
ta  tb«  shape  of  a  short  length  of  drcnlariy  cormsatM  copper 
pipe  cloaod  at  both  ends  and  filled  with  a  llqnld  of  low  boH- 
tatt  p<rfnt  (ether).  This  li  so  eenslUTS  to  rarlatlons  la  ton- 
psnttim  tliat  It  eipaads  TiUbl7  when  merely  breathed  acalnsL 


Fic,  333.— Cadillac  Thebuosiatic  CnKuiAnoN  Comtkk- 

The  copper  thermostat  Is  located  In  a  efiamber  adjacent  to  the 
pump,  and  the  Talve  Is  directly  above  It  Water  from  the 
radiator  enters  the  valve  chamber  at  the  aide,  and  there  are 
two  1  outlets  for  It  from  this  chamber  throogb  the  doable 
valve,  one  upward  and  one  downward,  tha  object  belns  to 
make  the  valve  Independent  of  the  snction  of  the  pomp  and 
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subject  cmly  to  the  influence  of  the  thermostat  There  is 
a  by-pass  from  the  thermostat  chamber  to  the  carburetor 
Jacket  which  constantly  remains  in  conminnication  with  the 
pump,  so  that  water  can  circulate  through  the  carburetor 
Jacket  all  the  time.  As  long  as  the  water  is  oool  the 
thermostatic  yalve  is  closed,  and  there  is  therefore  no  cir- 
culation except  through  the  by-pass  to  the  carburetor  Jacket 
This  insures  quick  warming  up  of  the  water  in  the  engine 
Jacket  As  soon  as  warm  water  reaches  the  thermostat  it 
expands  and  opens  the  yalve,  and  then  the  circulation  takes 
place  in  the  regular  way  through  the  pump,  radiator  and 
Jacket  In  normal  operation,  as  the  engine  output  increases 
and  decreases,  the  yalve  opening  increases  and  decreases, 
so  that  the  rate  of  circulation  will  vary  with  the  load.  The 
tendency  of  the  system  therefore  is  to  keep  the  engine  tem- 
perature constant,  because  as  soon  as  the  engine  tempersr 
ture,  and  with  it  the  cooling  water  temperature,  rises,  the 
thermostatic  yalve  opens  wider,  reducing  the  resistance  of 
flow  and  thus  causing  more  rapid  circulation,  while,  Inr 
yersely,  a  decrease  in  the  water  temperature  causes  the 
thermostatic  yalye  to  close  partly,  thus  obstructing  and  re- 
ducing the  flow. 

With  such  an  automatic  control  of  the  circulation,  a  more 
powerful  pump  may  be  used  than  if  there  is  no  restriction 
to  the  flow.  For  instance,  on  the  Cadillac  car  two  pumps  are 
used,  one  for  each  set  of  cylinders,  with  a  5-lnch  impeller 
each,  whereas  the  rule  given  in  the  foregoing  gives  for  the 
impeller  diameter  for  a  four-cylinder  motor  of  the  same 
cylinder  dimensions  as  the  Cadillac,  4  Inches. 

Hand  control  of  circulation  has  been  used  on  the  Sheffield 
Simplex  car,  made  in  Bngland.  Thermo-siphon  circulation 
is  used,  which  is  supplemented  by  pump  circulation,  the 
pump  being  started  and  stopped  from  the  seat  by  means  of 
a  friction  clutch. 

Water  Capacity. — ^The  average  water  capacity  of  a  com- 
plete system  for  pump  and  thermo-siphon  circulation,  respect- 
ively, may  be  found  by  means  of  the  following  equations: 

For  pump  systems — 

C 
g  =  2  +  ---  gall<ms; 


125 


for  thermo«iphon  systemi 


where  C  is  the  piston  displacement  of  the  engine  in  cubic 
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inches.  The  water  capacity  necessary  with  any  system  depends 
largely  upon  the  t^-pe  of  radiator  employed,  being  largest  with 
the  flanged  tubular  type  of  radiator  and  smallest  with  tiie  celh- 
lar  type  m  which  all  water  spaces  are  "live."  The  rate  of  drcii* 
lation  also  has  an  e£Fect,  as  has  the  speed  of  the  vehicle.  The  pre- 
ceding equations  awbr  to  pleasure  cars  only. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

AIR  COOLING. 

The  heat  absorbed  by  the  cylinder  walls  of  any  explosion 
motor  is  finally  dispersed  in  the  atmosphere.  With  the  water 
cooling  system  the  water  merely  constitutes  a  vehicle  for 
transferring  the  heat  from  the  engine  to  the  radiator,  which 
latter  gives  it  off  to  the  atmosphere.  With  air  cooling  the  heat 
passes  from  the  cylinder  walls  directly  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
advocates  of  air  cooling  therefore  refer  to  it  as  the  direct  cool- 
ing system. 

Air  cooling  was  used  by  Gottlieb  Daimler  in  his  first  bi- 
cycle motor,  bt!it  was  soon  discarded  by  him.  It  was  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  cycle  motors  by  Bouton  about  1897. 
These  motors  had  single  cylinders  of  very  small  bore  and 
stroke.  It  is  easily  proven  that  a  small  cylinder  can  be  kept 
cool  better  than  a  large  one.  With  the  same  temperature  of 
cylinder  wall  the  amount  of  heat  radiated  per  unit  of  wall 
area  will  be  the  same  i7)  cylinders  of  all  sizes.  But  since  in  a 
large  cylinder  the  wall  area  is  smaller,  in  proportion  to  the 
combustion  chamber  volume,  more  heat  will  have  to  be  ab- 
sorbed per  unit  of  wall  surface  in  order  that  the  burning  gases 
may  drop  in  temperature  as  rapidly  as  in  the  small  blinder. 
Moreover,  in  some  air  cooled  cycle  or  vehicle  motors  one  side 
of  the  cylinder  is  exposed  to  a  current  of  air  which  is  either 
due  to  the  motion  of  the  vehicle  or  is  produced  by  a  fan.  The 
other  side  of  the  cylinder,  however,  is  shielded  from  this 
draught,  and  this  shielding  is  the  more  effective  the  larger 
the  eylinder  dimensions.  Consequently  the  tendency  to  over- 
heat is  the  greater  the  larger  the  cylinders. 

Cooling  Flanges.— The  amount  of  heat  which  will  be  ab- 
sorbed or  radiated  by  a  unit  of  metallic  surface  depends  upon 
the  temperature  difference  between  the  surface  and  the  sur- 
rounding air  or  gas.  If  the  combustion  chamber  wall  had  the 
same  area  of  surface  in  contact  with  the  hot  gases  on  the  in- 
side and  the  atmospheric  air  on  the  outside,  then  it  would 
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tend  to  aitanie  a  temperature  which  would  be  a  mean  be- 
tween the  atsmospheric  temperature  and  the  average  tempera- 
txurt  inside  tiie  cylinder,  particularly  if  the  conditions  of  motioa 
of  the  gaseous  elements  inside  and  outside  the  cylinder,  with 
respect  to  the  ^linder  walls,  were  about  the  same.  But  this 
temperature  would  be  far  too  high  to  permit  of  satisfactory 
lubrication,  not  to  mention  other  likely  troubles.  According  to 
some  experiments  made  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Callender,  the  operating 
conditions  of  an  air  cooled  motor  cease  to  be  satisfactory  when 
the  cylinder  head  attains  a  temperature  of  570*  Fahr. 

Redaction  el  Heat  Absorption— In  order  to  ke^  down 
the  cylinder  wall  temperature  it  is  necessary  to  so  shape  and 
finish  the  inner  surfaces  that  th^  will  absorb  a  minimum 
amount  of  heat,  and  the  outer  surfaces  so  that  th^  will  radi- 
ate this  heat  most  readily.  It  has  been  found  by  laboratoiy 
experiments  that  a  polished  metal  surface  does  not  radiate 
heat  nearly  as  rapidly  as  a  rough  surface,  and  it  is  logical  to 
assume  that  when  in  contact  with  hot  gases  it  will  not  absorb 
as  much  heat  either.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  give  a 
smooth  machine  finish  to  the  whole  interior  surface  of  the 
combustion  chamber.  This  can  only  be  done  if  the  valves 
are  located  in  the  cylinder  head,  and  this  valve  arrangement 
is  therefore  a  favorite  one  for  air  cooled  motors.  There  b 
one  other  advantage  in  polishing  the  combustion  chamber 
wall  surface.  It  is  found  that  spontaneous  ignition  or  pre- 
ignltion  in  both  water  and  air  cooled  motors  is  often  caused 
by  carbon  deposits  on  the  qrlinder  walls.  Girbon  is  a  poor 
conductor  of  heat  and  attains  a  very  high  temperature  when 
adhering  to  the  combustion  chamber  wdll.  When  the  waD 
surface  is  polished  the  carbon  formed  by  the  combustion  will 
not  so  readily  adhere  to  it,  but  will  be  blown  out  with  the 
exhaust 

The  temperatures  of  explosion  and  combustion  depend  (0- 
rectly  upon  the  compression  pressure.  In  an  air  cooled  en- 
gine the  compression,  therefore,  must  be  kept  fairly  low.  A 
compression  ratio  of  4  to  i  is  about  the  practical  limit  for  air 
cooled  motors,  while  a  ratio  of  5  to  i  is  occasionally  used 
on  water  cooled  motors.  Rich  mixtures  tend  to  heat  the  motor 
more  than  mixtures  properly  proportioned  or  somewhat  lean, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  so  arrange  the  carburetor  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  driver  to  misadjust  it  so  as  to  make 
the  mixture  over-rich.  Quick  evacuation  of  the  cylinder  at  the 
end  of  the  power  stroke  is  also  essential,  and  large  size. 
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quick  opening  exhaust  valves  must  therefore  be  used.  The 
H.  H.  Franklin  Manufacturing  Company  has  employed  auxiliary 
exhaust  ports,  as  already  described,  for  many  years,  but  has 
recently  given  up  their  use.  These  auxiliary  ports  open  much 
faster  than  ordinary  poppet  valves.  It  is  also  inadvisable  to 
run  on  a  late  spark. 

Radiating  Sarface— The  combustion  chamber  wall  disperses 
the  heat  which  it  absorbs  from  the  burning  gases  by  two 
methods,  viz.,  by  radiation  and  by  convection.  Suppose  a  cur- 
rent of  air  to  be  blown  over  the  cylinder.    Then  any  particle 


Fig.  534. — Cylinder  with  Cooling  Flanges. 

of  air»  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  hot  cylinder  wall,  wiH 
have  heat  imparted  to  it  and  will  carry  this  heat  away  with  it; 
This  is  known  as  convection.  There  would  also  be  convcc* 
tion  of  heat  if  no  artificial  air  current  was  employed,  since 
the  air  in  contact  with  the  hot  walls,  on  becoming  heated,  ex- 
pands and  rises,  thus  carrying  heat  away  with  it  But  there 
is  some  loss  of  heat  from  the  cylinder  walls  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  air  current  or  even  directly  opposed 
to  it,  and  this  is  due  to  radiation.    Convection  is  proportional 
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to  the  speed  at  which  the  air  moves  over  the  hot  surfaces. 
Both  radiation  and  convection  depend  upon  the  area  of  the 
surface  exposed  and  to  some  extent  upon  the  condition  of 
this  surface.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  effectively 
cool  the  combustion  chamber,  to  make  the  outer  surface  of 
the  cylinder  wall  as  large  as  possible  and  to  pass  cool  air 
over  it  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Ponn  and  Dimensions  of  Cooling  Flanges — ^In  very  small 
motors,  such  as  qrde  motors,  the  on^  provision  made  for  in- 
suring effective  cooling  consists  in  increasing  the  radiating 
surface  by  providing  the  cylinder  with  cooling  flanges  or  ribs. 
In  a  vertical  motor  these  generally  lie  in  a  plane  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  cylinder  axis,  as  shown  in  Fig.  334.  In  the  smaller 
motors  these  ribs  are  generally  cast  integral  with  the  cylin- 
ders. A  mathematical  investigation  of  the  form  insuring  the 
most  effective  radiation  shows  that  the  flanges  should  be  of 
what  might  be  called  razor  blade  section;  that  is,  slig^htly  con- 
cave on  their  sides;  should  run  oat  into  a  knife  edg^e,  and 
there  should  be  a  sharp  angle  between  adjacent  flanges  vrhere 
they  join  the  cylinder  wall.  Practical  considerations  dictate 
a  somewhat  diflicult  form,  however  (see  Fig.  335.  The 
section  of  the  flange  tapers  down  from  the  cylinder  wall  to 
the  outer  edge,  about  yi  inch  per  inch.  This  is  required  in 
order  to  make  it  possible  to  draw  the  cylinder  pattern  out 
of  the  mold,  but  it  also  possesses  advantages  from  the  stand- 
point of  cooling,  aside  from  approximating  the  shape  of 
maximum  radiating  efliciency  as  just  explained.  Not  as  much 
heat  needs  to  be  conducted  through  sections  of  the  flange 
near  the  outer  edge  as  farther  inward,  and  the  section  there- 
fore can  be  reduced  as  the  distance  from  the  cylinder  wall 
increases.  The  bottom  of  the  groove  between  adjacent  flanges 
is  generally  made  semi-circular  and  the  outer  portion  of  the 
flange  the  same,  in  accordance  with  ordinary  rules  of  design. 

There  is  a  considerable  variation  in  design,  but  in  small 
cylinders,  say,  not  exceeding  a  bore  of  3  inches,  to  which  this 
form  of  cooling  is  now  practically  limited,  the  flanges  are 
made  about  A  inch  high  per  inch  of  bore  and  spaced  $^  to  ^ 
inch.  Frequently  the  flanges  are  made  highest  at  the  top  end 
of  the  cylinder  and  of  gradually  decreasing  height  toward  the 
bottom  end. 

Instead  of  casting  cylinders  with  cast  iron  cooling  flanges, 
sheet  metal  flanges  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  mold  and  cast 
into  the  cylinder  walls.  Again,  the  cylinders  may  be  cast 
with  cooling  pins,  sheet  metal  flanges  may  be  slipped  over 
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the  machined  ^Uader  or  threaded  radiating  pins  may  be 
screwed  into  its  walls  in  large  number. 
All  of  these  methods  were  applied  at  one 
period  in  the  history  of  automobile  de- 
velopment, but,  owing  to  a  seeming  re- 
version of  public  favor  to  the  water  cooled 
motor,  many  manuufacturers  who  once 
built  air  cooled  motors  gave  up  air  cool- 
Fic.  335.  ing.     As  the  power  output  demanded  by 

the  buying  public  increased  the  problem 
of  cooling  the  motors  satisfactorily  by  air  directly  became 
more  difficult,  and,  besides,  the  fact  that  four  cylinder  motors 
arranged  vertically  in  a  fore-and-aft  direction  under  a  bonnet 
in  front  became  the  favorite  type  introduced  further  com- 
plications. It  was  at  iirst  attempted  to  cool  these  motors  by 
a  blast  of  air  created  by  a  propeller  type  of  fan  located  at  the 
forward  end  of  the  bonnet,  the  blast  being  directed  against 
the  front  cylinder.  Under  these  conditions  the  different  cyl- 
inders naturally  were  cooled  very  unequally,  and  it  was  found 
that  in  a  four  cylinder  motor  thus  arranged  and  subjected  to 
a  blast  of  air  from  a  fan  located  in  front,  cylinder  No.  3 
reaches  the  highest  temperature. 

Blower  Cooling— These  different  problems  have  been  satisfac- 
torily solved,  however,  by  a  system  known  as  blower  cooling. 


wm 


Fig.  336. — Blower  Cooling  System. 
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Tbc  cylinden  mre  formcil  witfa  Tertical  flmngei  or  cooUng  pin* 

of  relatively  small  height,  and  these  are  surrounded  by  an 
altnninum  or  sheet  metal  air  jaclcet.  The  jadcets  of  the  indi- 
vidual cylinders  connect  ou  top  to  an  air  |ripe  leadii^  to  tfie 
outlet  of  a  centrifugal  fan  or  blower.  In  the  Franklin  motors 
the  flywheel  is  nude  in  the  form  of  a  (»itrifugal  taa,  while 
in  the  Kelly  motor,  illustrated  in  Fig.  336,  a  blower  is  located 
at  the  forward  end  of  the  motor.  In  this  way  a  atrong  blast 
of  cool  air  is  directed  against  the  heads  of  the  cyliadera 
which  are  heated  the  most,  and  the  cooling  effect  is  the  same 
for  all  of  the  cylinders  and  all  around  each  cylinder.     Tliis 


Pre.  337.— CKimiFucAi.  Fak  fob  An  CootEO  Motok. 
system  resembles  water  cooling  in  many  respects.  There  is 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  air  need  not  be  stored,  but 
is  always  and  everywhere  available  in  unlimited  quantity. 
Leakage  troubles  and  troubles  due  to  freezing  of  the  cooling 
water  in  winter  are  entirely  eliminated  A  further  difference 
is  that  whereas  with  water  cooling  the  cylinder  wall  tempera- 
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ture  is  limited  to  212*,  with  air  cooling  it  will  generally  be 
considerably  higher  than  this,  which  has  a  favorable  effect 
on  the  fuel  economy.  The  temperature  of  the  cylinder  walls, 
of  course,  will  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the  blower. 

The  Blower— Suppose  that  a  25  horse  power  motor  is  to 
be  cooled  by  the  blower  system.  We  may  assume  that  the 
fuel  consumption  is  0.65  pound  of  gasoline  per  horse  power- 
hour  and  that  40  per  cent  of  the  fuel  energy  is  carried  off  by  the 
cooling  air.  What  must  be  the  delivery  of  the  blower  at  the  full 
load  speed  of  the  motor?  The  heat  energy  to  be  carried  off 
by  the  cooling  air  is  evidently 

0.65X25X19,000X0.40        ^.^  „   ^  „   , 

Cl 2-J: 2: =  2,060  B.  r.  U.  {appr.)  per  mmute. 

60 

Now,  the  specific  heat  of  air  at  constant  pressure  is  0.34. 
Allowing  for  a  rise  of  100*  Fahr.  in  the  temperature  of  the  aor, 
the  amount  to  be  moved  is 

2.060 

=  86  pounds. 


100X024 


Sinoe  atmospheric  air  weighs  0.077  pound  per  cubic  foot,  the 
aauMmt  to  be  moved  is 

=  practically  1,120  cubic  feet  per  minute. 


0,077 


The  pressure  against  which  this  air  must  be  moved  depends 
upon  the  dimensions  of  the  jackets. 

A  centrifugal  fan  or  blower  eontists  of  two  parts,  vis.,  the 
casing,  whose  peripheral  surface  is  of  spiral  shape,  and  the 
runner.  The  latter  is  a  revolving  wheel  with  numerous  blades 
or  vanes  on  its  circumference  which  cause  the  air  to  re- 
volve with  the  runner.  The  air  enters  through  the  open  side 
of  the  casing  (see  Figs.  336  and  337),  has  a  rotary  motion 
imparted  to  it  by  the  blades,  is  forced  outward  against  the 
casing  spiral  by  its  centrifugal  force,  and  because  it  strikes 
the  spiral  at  an  angle,  is  forced  in  the  direction  of  the  outlet 
Centrifugal  fans  are  high  speed  machines,  and  when  gear- 
driven   from  the   engine   run  at  2   to   2^   times   crankshaft 
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fpeed.  They  n)*y  be  driven  either  by  belt  or  silent  duii 
When  gears  or  chains  are  used  it  is  necessary  to  drive  thnx^ 
a  friction  clutch,  owing  to  the  great  inertia  of  the  nuuKr, 
depending  upon  its  high  speed,  which  would  throw  heni 
strains  upon  the  drive  and  the  ninncr  itself  if  the  motor  mt 
abruptly  speeded  up  or  loaded  down. 

Air  Cooled  Exhaust  Valves— The  exhaust  valves  in  m  u 
«>oled  motor— onlesa  auxiliary  exhaust  ports  are  ojed-m 
subjected  to  unusnally  severe  service,  owing  to  Oie  bigb  to- 
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perature  at  which  they  necessarily  worL  For  tlul  nw* 
the  use  of  valve  cages  inserted  into  pockets  in  the  cfaaiif 
head  has  been  found  more  or  less  ImpracticaL  It  is  a  belts 
plan  to  make  the  valve  seats  in  the  shape  of  an  L  fitting,  o* 
branch  of  which  is  bolted  to  the  cylinder  head  and  the  oAtf 
connected  to  the  exhaust  pipe,  as  shown  in  Fig,  338.  Tlest 
valve  casings  can  be  cast  with  cooling  ribs  so  as  to  foftto 
e  the  cooling  effect 
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There  afe,  essentially,  two  methods  of  testing  a  gasoline 
motor,  viz.,  by  means  of  a  registering  pressure  indicator  and 
by  means  of  an  absorption  dynamometer.  We  will  take  up 
these  two  methods  in  succession,  but  will  first  briefly  de- 
scribe a  method  of  determining  the  compression  pressure  and 
the  explosion  pressure  in  the  individual  cylinders  of  a  multi- 
cylinder  engine. 

It  is  sometimes  attempted  to  determine  the  compression 
pressure  in  a  cylinder  by  means  of  a  pressure  gauge  con- 
nected to  it  directly,  by  turning  the  engine  over  by  hand. 
This  method  is  very  unsatisfactory,  however,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  when  the  engine  is  turned  over  slowly  a  slight 
leak  may  allow  a  great  deal  of  the  charge  to  escape,  and 
thus  the  compression  to  drop  much  below  its  normal  value  at 
running  speeds.  Besides,  when  the  cylinder  walls  are  cold, 
a  good  deal  of  the  heat  generated  by  the  compression  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  walls,  and  this  cooling  effect  will  also  reduce 
the  compression  pressure. 

The  Power  Indicator— A  device  designed  to  enable  one  to 
determine  the  correct  compression  and  explosion  pressures  is 
known  as  the  Gibson  power  indicator,  and  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  339.  This  instrument  incorporates  a  pressure  gauge  indi- 
cating up  to  300  pounds  or  more  per  square  inch.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gauge  proper  there  are  a  number  of  fittings,  in- 
cluding an  adjustable  leak  valve  A,  a  check  valve  B  and  a 
four-way  (for  a  four-cylinder  motor)  hand  operated  cock  C 
The  action  of  the  instrument  will  be  readily  understood  by 
reference  to  the  cut.  At  each  explosion  in  the  cylinder  with 
which  the  gauge  is  put  in  communication  by  the  four-way 
cock,  a  small  quantity  of  burnt  gases  passes  through  the 
check  valve  B  into  the  tube  of  the  gauge,  so  that  in  an  in- 
stant the  pressure  in  the  gauge  is  the  same  as  the  maximum 
pressture  developed  in  the  cylinder.    The  gases  escape  from 
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the  indicmtor  through  the  leak  valve  A  at  i  considerably 
■lower  rate  than  they  can  pass  to  the  indicator  through  the 
check  valve  B,  M  that  the  reading  of  the  indicator  will  de- 
crease with  decreasing  pressure  in  the  engine,  and  the  pointer 
will  return  to  lero  when  communication  with  the  engine  it 
shut  off.  By  means  o(  the  four-way  codt  the  four  cylinders 
of  &  font  cylinder  motor  can  be  readily  tested  and  any  dif- 
feroKCs   in    their    explosion    pressures    noted.     The   i 
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sioa  pressure  in  any  cylinder  can  be  determined  t^  preventing 
ignition  in  that  cylinder  while  the  engine  is  runnii^. 

In  the  regular  nae  of  the  device,  when  the  engine  it  nni' 
ning,  if  the  ignition  be  imperfect  and  misfires  occur  the  Ktkm 
of  the  gauge  hand  will  be  erratic,  the  hand  advancing  a  con- 
siderable distance  and  then  slowly  returning  to  the  compres- 
sion pressure.  If  ignition  is  perfect  the  beat  of  the  hand  will 
be  regular  and  can  be  adjusted  by  means  of  the  leak  Yabe. 
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Piston  Type  Indicators— In  studying  the  internal  action  in 
the  cylinders  of  steam  and  slow  speed  gas  engines  use  is 
made  of  a  so-called  engine  indicator  consisting  of  a  small 
pressure  ^Under  which  is  placed  in  communication  with  the 
working  cylinder,  and  a  piston  in  this  small  cylinder  with  a 
piston  rod  connected  through  a  suitable  linkage  with  an  arm 
carrying  a  pencil  at  its  free  end.  As  the  pressure  in  the 
working  cylinder  rises  and  falls  the  pencil  moves  up  and 
down  the  side  of  a  small  drum  which  carries  a  card  of  .white 
paper.  The  drum  is  simultaneously  rocked  back  and  forth 
around  the  axis  by  connection  with  the  crankshaft  or  some 
other  moving  part  of  the  engine.  The  simultaneous  motion 
of  the  drum  and  of  the  pencil  produces  on  the  card  a  co- 
ordinate diagram  with  abscissas  representing  piston  travel 
and  ordinates  representing  gas  pressure.  These  diagrams  were 
discussed  at  some  length  in  Chapter  III»  and  the  principle  of 
the  indicator  was  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  5.  Unfor- 
tunately these  instruments,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  refine- 
ments, are  practically  useless  above  speeds  of  500  revolutions 
per  minute.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  inertia  of  the 
piston  and  other  reciprocating  parts  then  becomes  to  great 
as  to  seriously  a£Fect  the  accuracy  of  the  diagram. 

The  Manograph.— The  manograph  is  an  optical  indicator  in 
which  the  place  of  the  pencil  carrying  arm  is  taken  by  a  ray 
of  light  This  principle  was  first  suggested  t^  Prof.  John 
Perry,  but  apparently  the  first  manograph  for  the  study  of 
gasoline  motors  was  made  for  Prof.  E.  Hospitalier,  of  the  Ecole 
de  Physique  et  de  Giiniie  Industrielles,  of  Paris,  by  J.  Carpen- 
tier,  the  well  known  instrument  maker.  It  was  first  used  in  tests 
of  motors  exhibited  at  the  alcohol  exhibition  in  Paris  in  Oc- 
tober, 1901.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  further  developed, 
and  at  present  either  it  or  the  Schulze,  a  sinular  instrument, 
is  used  in  nearly  all  automobile  engineering  laboratories  of  any 
pretension. 

The  construction  of  the  manograph  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
sectional  views  Figs.  340  and  341.  In  these  figures  i4  is  the 
source  of  light  In  the  original  instruments  an  acetylene 
fight  was  used,  but  this  proved  rather  unsatisfactory,  and 
Mr.  Gibson,  the  importer  of  the  Hospitalier  instrument 
in  this  country,  substitutes  therefor  a  hand-operated  electric 
arc*  a  suitable  resistance  being  connected  in  circuit  with  the 
arc  so  as  to  insure  steady  operation.  A  pinhole  on  the  fo- 
cusing slide  B  allows  a  practically  parallel  ray  of  light  to  pass 
into  the  interior  of  the  instrument  and  fall  upon  the  total  re- 
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flection  prism  C.  This  prism  reflects  the  ray  of  light  onto  the 
small  concave  mirror  D,  which  reflects  it  onto  a  polished 
glass  screen  B,  which  forms  one  head  of  the  box  of  the  in- 
strument. The  mirror  D  is  located  in  the  centre  of  the  oppo- 
site head  of  the  box,  and  the  length  of  the  box  is  such  that 
the  focal  point  of  the  mirror  coincides  with  the  mat  surface 


Fia  340. — ^Part  Sectional  View  of  Hosfitauer  Manograph. 


of  the  ground  glass  screen.  The  resultant  point  of  light  is  so 
small  that  its  intensity  is  little,  if  any,  less  than  the  intensity 
of  the  light  at  the  pinhole,  and  the  motions  of  the  point  of 
light  on  the  plate  are  easily  followed  by  the  eye,  even  in 
broad  daylight. 

Construction  of  the  Instmment^The  mirror  is  given  a  rock- 
ing motion  in  a  vertical  plane  proportional  to  the  fluctuations  of 
the  pressure  within  the  engine  cylinder  and  a  rocking  motion  in  a 
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horizontal  plane  proportional  to  the  travel  of  the  piston.  Refer- 
ring to  Fig.  341,  back  of  the  mirror  is  a  metal  plate  1-2-3  in 
the  form  of  a  right  angled  triangle.  This  plate  rests  upon 
three  supports,  at  its  three  comers,  respectively.  Point  i,  at 
the  right  angle,  is  stationary  in  space.  Point  2  is  displaced 
perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  the  mirror  in  proportion  to 
the  pressure,  and  point  3  is  displaced  proportionally  to  the 
4  distance  traversed  by  the  piston.     Point  2  of  the  plate  rests 

^  against  the  end  of  a  steel  rod  F,  the  other  end  of  which  bears 

I  against  the  centre  of  a  steel  diaphragm  G  clamped  between  the 

I  cap  H  and  plug  /.    From  the  plug  /  connection  is  made  to  the 

engine  cylinder  through  a  small  bore  copper  tube,  whereby  the 
pressure  acting  on  the  cylinder  is  communicated  to  the  dia- 
phragm chamber  G,  The  diaphragm  is  of  such  construction  that 
the  deflection  of  its  centre  is  as  nearly  as  possible  proportional 
to  the  pressure  acting  upon  it,  and  sometimes  consists  of  two 
discs  of  different  grades  of  steel  whose  errors  compensate  each 
other.  Thus  the  point  2  of  the  plate  back  of  the  mirror  will 
be  moved  a  distance  proportional  to  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder. 
Point  3  of  the  plate  back  of  the  mirror  rests  against  the  steel 
rod  J,  the  opposite  end  of  which  rests  against  one  arm  of  a 
double  armed  lever  K,  whose  other  arm  connects  through 
a  short  connecting  rod  L  to  a  small  crank  M.  The  shaft 
of  crank  M  carries  a  spur  pinion  meshing  with  another  spur 
pinion  N,  both  pinions  having  the  same  number  of  teeth.  Pinion 
N  is  connected  through  a  flexible  shaft  O  with  the  crank- 
shaft of  the  engine  under  test  By  means  of  the  crank  and 
connecting  rod  mechanism  LM,  the  linear  motion  of  the  pis- 
ton is  reproduced  on  a  reduced  scale  and  impressed  upon  the 
sliding  rod  /.  The  mirror  is  constantly  pressed  against  its 
three  supports  by  the  spring  S,  The  reciprocating  motion  of 
the  rod  /  must  be  absolutely  in  phase  with  the  motion  of  the 
piston,  and  in  order  that  this  relation  may  be  attained  an 
adjusting  device  is  provided  which  is  arranged  as  follows: 
The  shaft  of  pinion  N  has  a  bearing  in  the  disc  P  concentric 
with  the  pinion  M,  This  disc  P  is  provided  with  worm  teeth 
with  which  meshes  a  worm  provided  with  a  thumb-wheel  Q. 
By  operating  the  thumb-wheel  Q  the  disc  P  can  be  moved 
around  its  centre  whereby  the  angular  relation  of  crank  M 
to  the  engine  crankshaft  is  changed.  When  the  motion  of 
the  pin  /  is  brought  into  absolute  phase  with  that  of  the  pis- 
ton, the  point  3  of  the  plate  back  of  the  mirror  will  be  moved 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  motion  of  the  engine  piston.  The 
beam  of  light  reflected  by  mirror  D  will  then  travel  up  and 
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down  on  the  screen  B  proportiona]  to  the  preMore  in  the  en- 
gine cylinder  and  transversety  acrosa  the  screen  in  propor- 
tion to  the  motion  of  the  engine  piston.     Owing  to  the  per- 


sistence of  vision  the  diagram  appears  as  a  continnous  line 
which  stay  be  examined  conveniently  or  traced  with  a  peudl 
on  tracing  paper.  By  putting  a  sensitized  plate  or  film  in  the 
place  of  the  ground  glass  pUte,  the  diagram  may  be  photo- 
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graphed,  and  the  photograiih  then  nsed  the  same  as  the  ordi- 
nary indicator  diagram. 

Sources  of  Error— There  are  several  sources  of  error  in 
this  instrument  which  it  may  be  well  to  point  ont  here.  In 
the  first  place,  the  piston  motion  is  reproduced  accurately 
only  if  the  ratio  between  the  length  of  connecting  rod  L  and 
the  throw  of  crank  M  is  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the  engine 
connecting  rod  length  to  engine  stroke.  The  length  of  con- 
necting rod  L  in  the  instrument  should  therefore  be  changed 
in  accordance  with  the  ratio  of  connecting  rod  length  to 
length  of  stroke  in  the  particular  engine  under  test.  This,  how- 
ever, is  impractical  in  actual  work  with  the  instrument.  Another 
source  of  error  resides  in  the  flexible  shaft  and  its  connec- 
tions, which  will  twist  slightly  in  operation,  and  this  twist  will 
vaty  with  the  speed  of  the  motor.  This  error  can  be  cor» 
rected  to  a  certain  extent  by  means  of  the  thumb-wheel  ad- 
justment Q,  A  further  source  of  error  lies  in  the  copper  tube 
connecting  the  engine  pylinder  with  the  diaphragm  chamber.  If 
this  tube  is  made  very  small  in  diameter  and  of  considerable 
length,  its  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the  gases  may  cause  a  dif- 
ference in  pressure  to  exist  between  the  cylinder  and  the 
diaphragm  chamber.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tube  is  made 
of  fairly  large  bore  it  has  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  capacity 
of  the  compression  chamber,  and  if  it  is  made  very  short 
a  great  deal  of  heat  will  be  transmitted  to  the  diaphragm 
chamber,  which  may  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  diaphrag^m. 
The  Hospitalier  manograph  is  furnished  with  a  copper  tube 
of  ^  inch  bore  and  about  3  feet  in  length.  When  a  very 
short  length  of  tube  is  used  it  is  necessary  to  water-cool  it 
A  single  cylinder  Hospitalier  manograph  complete  is  shown 
in  Fig.  342. 

Phase  Adjustment*— The  first  operation  in  making  a  mano- 
graph test,  after  the  instrument  has  been  set  up  and  con- 
nected to  the  engine,  consists  in  adjusting  for  phase  equality. 
This,  as  already  explained,  is  done  by  means  of  the  thumb- 
wheel Q,  Suppose  that  the  engine  is  turned  over  by  hand. 
Then  during  the  compression  stroke  the  presstu'e  in  the  cyl- 
inder will  rise  to  near  the  normal  concession,  and  during 
the  following  down  stroke  it  will  drop  practically  along  the 
same  line.  If  there  were  no  leakage  and  no  interchange  of 
heat  between  the  gases  and  the  cylinder  walls  the  compres- 
sion and  expansion  curves  would  absolutely  coincide.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  supposing  the  cylinders  to  be  tolerably 
airtight    and    to    be    cold,    the    compression    and    expansion 
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curves  when  the  instrument  is  properly  synchronized  will 
be  substantially  as  in  Fig.  343.  That  is  during  the  first 
part  of  the  expansion  the  curve  will  drop  a  little  below  the 
compression  curve,  owing  to  the  fact  that  heat  is  then  ab- 
sorbed by  the  cylinder  walls  from  the  gases,  while  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  expansion  the  expansion  curve  will  coincide 
with  the  compression  curve.  Therefore,  when  a  diagram 
like  Fig.  343.  is  obtained,  the  operator  knows  that  the  instru- 
ment is  in  phase  with  the  engine.  If  the  expansion  curve  falls 
much  below  the  compression  curve  during  the  first  part  of 
the  expansion  is  indicates  cylinder  leakage.  When  the  en- 
gine is  turned  over  while  the  communication  between  the 
cylinder  and  the  diaphragm  chamber  is  shut  off,  the  spot  of 
fight  describes  a  straight  horizontal  line  on  the  screen,  which 


Fig.  343. — Compression  Diagram  Used  roa.  Adjusting  the 

Phase  of  the  Manograph. 

represents  atmospheric  pressure,  and  is  known  as  the  atmos- 
pheric line. 

Studying  Ignition  and  Combustion — In  some  investiga- 
tions, however,  it  is  advantageous  to  have  the  instrument  out 
of  phase  with  the  engine,  as,  for  instance,  when  trying  to  de- 
termine the  relative  rates  of  combustion  of  different  fuel 
mixtures.  This  factor  is  indicated  by  the  inclination  of  the 
explosion  line  in  the  diagram.  When  the  instrument  is  ad- 
justed in  phase  with  the  motor  the  explosion  takes  place 
while  the  rod  /  is  stationary  or  nearly  so,  and  any  slight 
variation  in  the  rapidity  of  combustion,  therefore,  does  not 
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appreciably  affect  the  diagranL  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  in- 
strument is  adjusted  so  as  to  be  90  degrees  out  of  phase  with 
the  engine,  the  piston,  and,  consequently,  the  rod  /  control- 
ling the  horizontal  motion  of  the  beam  of  light,  will  move 
at  its  maximum  speed  while  the  explosion  occurs,  and  any 
variation  in  the  rate  of  explosion  is  shown  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  A  diagram  taken  with  the  instrument  out  of  phase  by 
about  90  degrees  is  shown  in  Fig.  344. 

Four  Cylinder  Manographs— For  studying  a  multi-cylinder 
engine  one  manufacturer  recommends  the  use  of  a  mul- 
tiple manograph  for  taking  records  from  all  of  the  cylinders 
simultaneously.  If  all  of  the  cylinders  are  in  the  proper  working 
condition,  then  the  different  diagrams  taken  at  the  same  time  should 


Peg.  344.—D1AGRAM  Taken  with  Csank  Motion  90  Deg&ees 

Out  of  Phase. 

be  absolutely  identical.  If  any  variations  are  shown  in  the  di2gnm» 
it  is  then  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  trace  the  cause  of 
the  irregularity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  all  of  the  cylinders 
were  indicated  with  a  single  instrument  connected  to  one 
cylinder  after  another,  the  working  conditions  might  change 
during  the  interval  between  successive  records,  so  that  the 
different  diagrams  would  no  longer  be  directly  comparable. 
Fig.  345  shows  a  four  cylinder  Schulze  manograph  complete. 
There  is,  however,  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  use 
of  a  single  instrument  on  engines  with  any  number  of  cylinders. 
No  two  diaphragms  are  absolutely  identical  in  their  actions  and 
when  the  cards  from  the  different  cylinders  are  taken  with 
different  instruments,  the  differences  in  the  diaphragms  may  be 
responsible  for  some  of  the  differences  in  the  diagrams.    More- 
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Fla  345.— Four  Cyunder  Schulze  Manogkaph. 

A,  Mrarce  of  light  (Ncmst  lamp);  B,  transminioB  of  cnnk  motkm. 

over,  by  means  of  bayonet  joints  the  single  instrument  can  be 
very  quickly  disconnected  from  one  cylinder  and  connected  to  the 
next 

Use  of  Manograph — One  use  of  the  manograph  consists  in 
determining  the  indicated  horse  power.  By  subtracting  the  brake 
horse  power  from  the  indicated  horse  power,  the  internal  friction 
losses  and  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  motor  are  found. 

The  area  enclosed  by  the  compression  and  expansion  curves 
represents  work  done  upon  the  piston  by  the  expanding 
gases.  In  case  portions  of  the  exhaust  and  compression 
curves  and  the  suction  curve  form  a  loop,  as  they  usually  do» 


Fig.  346. — High  Exhaust  Back  Psessuxe. 

(Shaded  area  represents  acgatiTC  work.) 
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die  arex  cndoscd  bf  tbem  (ite  ibaded  uca  in  F«.  346)  np- 
rescnu  negative  work  and  most  be  lubtncted  from  tbc  pa»-' 
ttve  work  represented  bf  the  area  enclosed  bjr  part  of  tbe  ex- 
haust and  compression  carves  and  itae  expansion  corre.  la 
order  to  find  the  indicated  horse  power  it  is  necessary  to  dc- 
tenniae  the  mean  height  of  the  diagram.  After  {be  mean 
height  of  the  positive  work  area  and  the  mean  hdgbt  of  the 
negative  work  area  have  been  detcTmincd  and  their  difference 
hai  been  taken,  the  mean  effective  pressure  is  foand  by  mnl* 
tiplying  this  difference  by  the  scale  of  the  diaphragm,  which 
is  generally  expressed  in  pounds  per  square  inch  per  inch. 
The  power  developed  by  the  cylinder  from  which  the  dia- 
gram wa*  taken  may  then  be  determined  from  the  formula 
-  _  M.E.P.  X'fr^  XxtXn  _  'If'lX  Ar.  E-P.  Xw, 
'■^     ■  4X4X12X31000       -  )i«fo«» 


Fig.  347.— Diagram  Taken  ftok  De  Dion  Motor. 


where  M.  E.  P.  is  the  mean  effective  pressure  as  determined 
from  the  diagram;  b  the  bore  of  the  cylinder  in  inches;  I  the 
length  of  stroke  in  inches  and  n  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  speed  o£  the  engine  must  be  taken  at  the  same 
time  as  the  diagram,  if  the  indicated  horse  power  is  to  be  de- 
termined. 

The  other  and,  perhaps,  the  most  important  use  of  the 
manograph  consists  in  determining  faults  in  the  operation  of 
the  motor  due  to  defective  valve  setting,  ignition,  carbure- 
tion,  etc.  If  the  engine  vrorks  under  the  proper  conditions  it 
give*  g  diagram  very  closely  approximating  the  ideal  diagnm. 
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as  discussed  in  Cbapter  III.  From  the  known  data  of  the 
cylinder  under  test  such  a  diagram  may  be  drawn,  and  the 
diagram  obtained  by  means  of  the  instrument  may  then  be 
compared  with  it. 

A  very  good  diagram  is  shown  in  Fig.  347.  This  was  taken 
by  Joseph  Trat^  with  a  Schulze  manograph,  using  a  Nenut 
lamp  as  th«  source  of  Ught,  from  a  single  cylinder  j^  h.  p. 
De  Dion  motor.  The  maximum  pressure  indicated  is  at8 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  mean  effective  pressure  59.8 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The  diagram  was  taken  at  1,323 
r.  p.  m.  of  the  motor,  and  the  indicated  horse  power  is  equal 
to  24. 

Fig.  348  shows  a  diagram  taken  with  the  Schulze  manograph 


Fia  348.— DiAOAU  Taken  noH  Feankun  Aa  Cooled  Morca. 

from  a  Franldin  air  cooled,  four  cylinder  motor  with  auxil- 
iary exhaust  ports.  This  also  corresponds  closely  to  the  ideal 
form.  A  striking  feature  of  this  diagram  is  the  sharp  devia- 
tion of  the  expansion  line  at  the  point  where  the  auxiliary 
exhaust  port  begins  to  open.  However,  Fig.  347  shows  that 
a  quite  similar  effect  can  be  obtained  with  the  ordinary  me- 
chanically operated  exhaust  valve,  provided  it  is  opened  early 
enough.  An  example  of  the  effects  of  an  obstructed  exhaust 
and  consequent  high  back  pressure  during  the  exhaust  stroke: 
is  seen  in  Fig.  346.  This  diagram  is  taken  from  a  paper  read 
before  the  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers,  descriptive  of 
some  tests  made  at  Cornell  University,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  high  back  pressure  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  test 
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Fig.  349.— Diagram  Showing  Pre-ignition. 


a  muffler  was  connected  to  the  engine  very  close  to  the  ex- 
haust valves. 

A  diagram  indicating  too  early  ignition  (pre-ignition)  is 
shown  in  Fig.  349,  and  a  diagram  indicating  late  ignition  in 
Fig.  350. 

Fig.  351  shows  a  diagram  taken  from  one  cylinder  of  a  six 
cylinder  motor  in  which,  owing  to  the  firing  order  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  exhaust  manifold,  there  was  a  transference 
of  dead  gases  from  one  cylinder  to  another.  As  already  ex- 
plained in  a  previous  chapter,  the  little  loop  at  the  left  hand 
side  indicates  this  blowing  over.  The  explosion  and  expansion 
lines  indicate  a  slow  burning  mixture,  which  may  be  due  either 


Fig.  350.— Diagram  Showing  Too  Late  Ignition. 
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to  excessive  dilution  of  the  charge  with  4cad  gases,  to  poor 
carburetor  adjustment  or  to  both. 

Manographs  are  usually  furnished  with  two  different  sets 
of  diaphragms,  one  a  high  pressure  set  for  indicating  the  cyl- 
inder while  in  regular  operation,  and  the  other  a  low  pressure 
set  for  studying  the  action  of  the  valves,  with  the  ignition 
cut  off.  The  Schulze  manograph  is  furnished  with  a  dia- 
phragm giving  a  scale  of  3  mm.  per  kilogram  per  square  cen- 
timetre (one  inch  per  120  pounds  per  square  inch)  for  the 
regular  working  stroke,  and  a  diaphragm  giving  a  scale  of 
10  mm.  per  kilogram  per  square  centimetre  (one  inch  per  36 
pounds  per  square  inch)  for  compression  diagrams. 

The  ground  glass  screen  of  the  manograph  is  generally  so 
arranged  that  a  photographic  plate  holder  can  be  inserted  in 
its  place.  However,  Mr.  Gibson  has  devised  a  more  convenient 
method  for  photographing  the  diagram.  This  consists  in  at- 
taching a  Premo  film  pack  to  the  frame  of  the  screen.  Adjust- 
ments on  the  engine  are  made  while  the  groimd  glass  screen 
covers  one  end  of  the  instrument  so  that  the  diagram  can  be 
seen  upon  it,  and  when  the  proper  shape  of  diagram  has  been 
obtained  the  frame  is  shifted  to  one  side  so  that  the  film  pack 
covers  the  end  of  the  box.  The  taking  of  a  photographic  dia- 
gram is  then  the  work  of  an  instant  A  photographic  shutter 
inserted  between  the  source  of  light  and  the  mirror  insures 
that  the  pressure  variations  of  only  one  cycle  are  inscribed 
upon  the  photographic  plate,  so  that  the  diagram  gives  an  ac- 
curate record  of  that  cycle.  In  conjunction  with  this  shutter 
a  very  strong  source  of  light  is  required,  since  the  spot  of  light 
travels  over  the  sensitized  plate  only  once  and  considering  the 
spot  of  light  to  be  1-64  inch  in  diameter  it  can  be  easily 
figured  out  that  the  light  has  less  than  one  ten-tfamisandth  oi 
a  second  to  act 


Fig.  351.— Diagram  Showing  Slow  Combustion  of  Diluted 

Charge. 
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DynrnmomeUtB  The  manograph  is  of  nae  diiefly  in  dcler- 
nuning  improper  gas  flow,  fHiicli  as  a  rule  is  doe  to  defects  in 
constmctioiL  It  is  mainly  a  laboratory  instroment,  and  is  used 
only  on  engines  while  being  developed  experimentally.  In  con- 
nection with  such  problems  as  the  best  valve  timing,  sizes  of 
valves  and  sizes  and  location  of  ports  in  two  cycle  motors,  the 
manograph  may  render  valuable  service.  However,  the  chief 
aim  in  motor  development  is  always  increased  brake  horse  power, 
and  for  this  reason  the  testing  device  most  generally  used  and 
which  is  applied  to  every  motor  turned  out,  is  some  form  of 
power  brake  or  dynamometer  which  enables  the  tester  to  deter- 
mine the  power  output  directly. 

An  apparatus  for  determining  the  power  output  of  a  motor  is 
known  as  a  dynamometer.  Dynamometers  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz.,  absorption  dynamometers,  which  absorb  and  dissi- 
pate the  energy  output  of  the  motor,  and  transmission  dynamom- 
eters, which  are  inserted  between  the  motor  and  its  load  and  do 
not  absorb  any  part  of  the  motor  output  All  of  the  dynamom- 
eters which  are  practically  employed  for  testing  automobile 
motors  are  of  the  first  kind,  i  e.,  absorption  dynamometers.  The 
most  primitive  form  is  known  as  the  Pron^^  brake: 

The  Prony  Brake— This  consists  of  a  pair  of  blocks  which 
can  be  applied  to  the  rim  of  the  flywheel  or  of  a  pulley  secured 
to  the  flywheel  or  crankshaft,  with  adjustable  pressure.  The 
friction  between  the  blocks  and  the  pulley  will  absorb  the  output 
of  the  motor  and  convert  it  into  heat  The  blocks  are  secured 
to  an  arm  whose  other  end  rests  upon  the  platform  of  a  beam 
scale  or  is  attached  to  a  spring  scale.  Referring  to  Fig.  352, 
when  the  motor  rotates  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow,  it 
will  cause  the  scale  to  indicate  a  pressure.  This  pressure  is  due 
partly  to  the  friction  of  the  blocks  on  the  drum  and  partly  to  the 
weight  of  the  arm.  Since  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  friction 
alone,  either  a  correction  must  be  made  for  the  weight  of  the 
arm  resting  on  the  scale  or  else  the  effect  must  be  eliminated  by 
providing  a  counterweight  on  the  side  opposite  the  arm,  so  the 
brake  balances  around  the  centre  of  the  bore  of  the  brake  blocks. 

Let  the  radius  of  the  drum  be  r  and  the  distance  of  a  vertical 
line  through  the  point  of  contact  on  the  scale,  from  the  centre 
of  rotation,  D.  Then,  when  the  motor  is  running  and  the  scale 
indicates  a  pressure  fV,  the  friction  at  the  circumference  of  the 

drum  is  evidently  ^  fV,    If  the  speed  of  revolution  of  the  motor 

be  n,  then  the  rubbing  speed  at  the  rim  of  the  pulley  or  flywheel 
is  2vrn  inches  per  minute*  and  the  power  dissipated  in  fric- 
tion is 
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Fic.  352.— Prony  Brake. 


H.P.= 


-wye. 


DWn 
t  X  33.«>o"°  63,015 


The  Prony  brake  is  not  a  very  practical  iostniment.  Some  dif- 
ficulty is  experienced  in  carrying  off  the  heat  generated  quickly 
enough.  This  problem  is  generally  solved  by  using  a  pulley  with 
a  rim  with  inwardly  turned  flanges  on  both  sides  and  directing 
«  stream  of  water  into  the  pulley.  The  friction  at  the  circum- 
ference changes  almost  continually,  owing  to  wear  and  to  the 
expansion  due  to  heating,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  not  possible 
to  extend  Prony  brake  tests  over  considerable  periods  under  fixec 
conditions. 

The  Rope  Brake— An  im- 
proved form  of  friction  brake 
u  the  rope  brake.  The  type 
iUnstrated  in  Fig.  353  is  recom- 
mended by  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers; 
In  this  brake  the  friction  tends 
to  lift  the  weight,  and  is 
measured  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  weight  W^  and  the 
scale  reading  wheti  the  pulley 
is  turning.  The  load  is  auto- 
matically adjusting,  whicb 
makes  this  brake  better  suited 
to  accurate  testa  than  the 
Prony  brake.  The  calculation 
of  the  power  obtained  in  a 
test  with  this  brake  is  similar 
to  the  calculation  for  the 
Prony  brake.  The  difference 
between  the  weight  W  and  the 


Fte.  353.— Rope  Brake. 
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indicatioii  of  tiie  scale  is  the  eqmvalcnt  f  rktioo  at  liie  centre  of 
the  rope,  and  tiie  power  may  therefore  be  found  in  the  most  con- 
venient way  by  supposing  the  friction  surface  to  be  at  tfie  centre 
of  the  rope.  For  use  where  the  distance  of  the  pnll^  or  flywheel 
from  the  floor  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  use  of  a  brake  of 
the  type  illttstrated,  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  recom- 
mends a  similar  type  comprising  a  double  armed  lever  hung  from 
the  ceiling.  The  weight  is  hung  from  one  arm  of  the  lever  and 
to  the  other  arm  is  attached  the  rope,  which,  after  being  wound 
around  the  pulley  or  flywheel,  is  attached  to  a  spring  scale  an- 
chored to  the  floor  at  some  distance  from  the  pulley. 

The  Pan  Dynamometer— The  fan  dynamometer,  vAadk  was 
first  introduced  in  1902  by  Colonel  Renard,  of  the  firm  of  Panhard 
&  Levassor,  of  France,  consists  merely  of  a  wooden  beam  bolted 
to  the  end  of  a  horizontal  shaft  and  carrying  two  square' discs 
of  aluminum,  which  may  be  moved  farther  in  toward  the  shaft 
or  farther  out  from  it,  as  desired.  Small  sizes  of  the  dynamometer 
may  be  mounted  directly  upon  the  crankshaft  of  the  engine  to  be 
tested,  but  in  the  larger  sizes  it  is  preferable  to  fix  the  beam  to 
a  special  shaft  which  is  mounted  in  ball  bearings  in  a  bearing 
housing  bolted  to  a  supporting  frame.  At  its  free  end  this  shaft 
is  provided  with  a  member  of  a  universal  joint,  so  it  can  be  con- 
nected to  the  crankshaft  by  means  of  an  intermediate  shaft  and 
two  universal  joints.  The  advantages  of  a  dynamometer  of  this 
type,  as  compared  with  a  Prony  brake,  are  obvious.  The  resist- 
ance does  not  change  as  the  test  proceeds,  and  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  device  from  overheating  does  not  arise. 

As  the  dynamometer  was  originally  constructed  by  O)lonel 
Renard  the  beam  was  made  of  ash  and  provided  widi  two  alu- 
minum discs  secured  by  two  bolts  each.  To  allow  of  the  distance 
of  the  discs  from  the  centre  line  of  rotation  being  varied,  each 
arm  of  the  beam  was  drilled  with  eleven  bolt  holes,  equidistant 
from  each  other.  These  eleven  holes  admitted  of  ten  different 
positions  of  the  discs.  Ten  intermediate  positions  were  obtain- 
able by  means  of  extra  holes  in  the  discs,  as  shown  in  Fig.  354. 
The  distance  between  holes  was  5.5  centimetres  (22  inches),  the 
total  length  of  the  instrument  52.8  inches,  and  the  complete 
weight  26.4  pounds. 

The  resisting  torque  of  a  fan  dynamometer  is  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  angular  velocity,  and  the  power  absorbed  to 
the  cube  of  the  angular  velocity.  Both  the  resisting  torque  and 
the  power  absorbed  are  also  proportional  to  the  density  of  the 
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atmosphere,  which  varies  with  the  thermometer  and  barometer 
readings.  This  type  of  dynamometer  is  particularly  valuable 
for  adjusting  a  motor.  A  positioii  for  the  disc  is  first  found 
experimentally  which  allows  the  motor  to  run  at  about  its  normal 
■peed.  Then  the  tester  b^ins  to  make  his  adjustments,  and  any 
invrovemeiit  in  the  adjuitniest*  i«  indicated  by  an  increaM  in 


On 


Fig.  354.— Renabd  Fan  DYHAUOUEmt. 


the  speed  of  the  motor.  Wheti  it  is  desired  to  rapidly  test  ■  coo- 
siderable  number  of  motors  of  the  same  size,  the  best  position 
of  the  fan  discs  is  first  determined.  All  of  the  motors  should 
run  at  the  same  angular  speed,  and  if  any  motor  fails  to  come 
Dp  to  the  vced  shown  by  the  othen,  it  is  a  rign  that  it  is  dt' 
fecttve  in  some  way. 
It  tui  been  proved  botb  by  calculation  and  ]y  e:9eriments  diat 
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for  fans  of  proportional  dimensions  throughout  the  powtr  co- 
eflBcient  varies  as  the  fifth  power  of  the  ratio  of  linear  dimensions. 
This  law  was  verified  by  means  of  experiments  with  two  instru- 
ments the  linear  dimensions  of  which  bore  to  each  other  the 
ratio  of  22.  The  fifth  power  of  22  being  equal  to  51.54,  the  co- 
efficient of  the  larger  dynamometer  should  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  smaller  one  multiplied  by  51.54.  In  spite  of  the  inevitable 
experimental  errors  and  inaccuracies  of  construction,  this  rela- 
tion was  found  to  hold  very  well  for  all  positions  of  the  discs 
on  the  beam. 

When  a  dynamometer  is  constructed  with  dimensions  of  re- 
volving parts  bearing  to  each  other  relations  different  from 
those  given  in  the  table  below,  it  is  necessary  to  calibrate  the 
instrument  by  means  of  some  standard  form  of  dynamometer. 
Then,  when  it  is  desired  to  build  larger  or  smaller  instruments 
and  adhere  to  the  same  proportions  of  parts,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  multiply*the  power  factor  found  for  the  first  instrument 
by  the  fifth  power  of  the  ratio  of  the  linear  dimensions  in  the 
original  and  new  instruments  respectively.  Colonel  Renard  found 
a  difference  of  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  power  indi- 
cations of  a  number  of  dynamometers  of  the  same  size  constructed 
with  ordinary  care,  and  he  expressed  a  belief  that  with  all-metal 
construction  the  difference  would  be  smaller.  The  relative  di- 
mensions of  the  parts  of  the  Renard  fan  dynamometer,  expressed 
as  a  function  of  the  modulus  a  (distance  between  adjacent  bolt 
holes),  are  as  follows: 

Distance  between   holes a 

Length    of   beam 24  a 

Thickness    of    beam a 

Width    of    beam 2a 

Side  of  square  discs 60/1 1  a 

Thickness  of  discs 4/55  a 

Diameter  of  bolts 10/55  a 

Diameter    of    shaft 40/55  a 

Number  of  holes  in  each  arm  of  beam 11 

Distance  from  the  centre  to  the  outermost  hole II  a 

The  maximum  power  for  which  a  dynamometer  of  this  kind 
may  be  used  is  determined  by  the  limit  of  speed  at  which  the  law 
of  proportionality  of  the  air  resistance  still  holds  and  by  the 
limit  of  fibre  stress  in  the  beam.  In  experiments  a  peripheral 
velocity  of  328  feet  per  second  has  been  obtained,  but  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  law  of  the  square  of  the  speed  holds  at  still  higher 
velocities.  The  fibre  tension  in  the  beam,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
limited  to  1,400  pounds  per  square  inch,  which  with  selected  ash 
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wood  gives  B  safely  factor  of  7  to  8.  By  combining  these  two 
conditions  the  limits  of  the  range  of  a  given  dynamometer  are 
easily  determined,  at  regards  both  angular  speed  and  power.  It 
can  easily  be  demonstrated  that  all  fans  of  proportional  dimeo' 
sions  have  the  same  factor  of  safety  when  running  at  the  same 
peripheral  speed.  This  equality  of  the  safety  factor  applies  not 
only  to  the  beam  but  also  to  the  discs,  the  bolts  and  the  shaft 


Fig.  355— Tbacy  Fan  Dynamometer. 
An  improved  type  of  fan  dynamometer  is  made  by  Joseph 
Tracy,  of  New  York,  and  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  355.  It  has  a 
metal  base  and  is  provided  with  a  tachometer  and  power  indi- 
cator, the  instrument  having  two  scales,  reading  in  revolutiooi 
per  minute  and  horse  powers  respectively.  In  the  regular  use  of 
a  fan  dynamometer  the  fan  must  be  covered  with  a  heavy  wire 
screen  for  the  sake  of  safety. 
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If  a  steel  beam  is  used  in  a  fan  brake,  of  a  sectkn  comiiara- 
lively  narrow  and  long,  the  power  absorbed  will  be  substantiallj 
proportional  to  the  area  of  the  movable  plates  and  to  ttidr  dis- 
tance from  the  axis  of  rotation.  Furthermore,  if  the  beam  is 
slightly  oilset  at  the  centre  where  it  is  secured  to  the  shaft,  so  that 
the  two  plates  are  both  in  the  same  plane  through  the  axis  of  tile 
shaft,  then  when  the  beam  is  drillea  with  equidistant  holes  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  centre  distance  of  the  plates  from  die 
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Fig.  356.— Fan  Dynaiioueter  Caubbation  Cukvx. 


axis  of  rotation  as  the  plates  are  moved  farther  out  or  in  will 
be  proportional.  The  theory  of  such  an  instrument,  therefore, 
will  be  somewhat  simpler  than  that  of  the  wood  beam  fan. 
However,  the  relation  between  the  power  absorbed  and  the 
position  of  the  plate  on  the  beam  is  a  very  complicated  one, 
and  it  is  usual  practice  to  determine  the  power  absorbed  by  such 
a  dynamometer  for  the  different  positions  of  the  plates  experi- 
mentally and  prepare  a  set  of  curves  from  which  the  horse  power 
absorbed  at  any  given  speed  of  revolution  and  any  given  position 
of  the  plates  can  be  read  o9  directly.     Experiments  conducted 
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by  Prof.  W.  Morgan  and  E.  B.  Wood,  of  England,  haye  shown 
that  the  horse  power  absorbed  varies  directly  as  the  third  power 
of  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  calibration 
curves  shown  in  Fig.  356  bear  out  this  result  The  latter  apply  to 
a  fan  dynamometer  of  the  type  described  above,  with  steel  beam, 
with  plates  12  inches  wide  by  8  inches  radial  depth.  The  figures 
on  the  individual  curves  denote  the  radial  distances  from  the 
axis  of  rotation  to  the  geometrical  centre  of  the  plates. 


Fig.  357. — Ckadle  Dynamometer. 


Electric  Cradle  Dynamometer— Perhaps  the  most  practical 
device  for  making  accurate  horse  power  tests  on  a  motor  is 
the  electric  cradle  dynamometer.  This  consists  of  a  dynamo 
of  the  circular  field  frame  type.  The  field  frame,  instead  of 
being  rigidly  bolted  to  the  base  or  cast  integral  therewith,  is 
supported  in  two  large  radial  ball  bearings  on  pedestals  rising 
from  a  cast  iron  base.  The  armature  shaft  is  connected  to  the  shaft 
of  the  motor  to  be  tested  through  a  flexible  coupling.  A  sketch 
of  such  a  dynamometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  357.  When  the 
armature  is  rotated  by  the  gasoline  motor  it  exerts  a  turning 
effort  on  the  field  frame  A  and  tends  to  carry  the  latter  around 
with  it  Two  radial  arms  extend  from  the  field  frame,  one,  B, 
for  measuring  the  pull  exerted  by  means  of  a  scale,  and  the 
other,  C,  for  balancing  the  former.  Current  is  induced  in  the 
armature  of  the  generator,  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  dynamo, 
and  this  may  be  used  in  lighting  up  a  bank  of  incandescent 
lamps  or  it  may  be  dissipated  in  a  water  rheostat.  The  pressure 
exerted  by  the  lever  arm  on  the  scale  is  equivalent  not  only  to 
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die  electromagnetic  reaction  between  the  armature  and  field 
frames  but  also  to  the  armature  bearing  friction  and  the  commu- 
tator brush  friction,  and  the  only  item  not  included  in  this 
pressure  is  the  friction  in  the  ball  hearings  supporting  the  field 
frames  which  is  negligible,  however.  The  method  used  in  con- 
nection with  such  a  dynamometer  for  calculating  the  horse  power 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  used  in  connection  with  tiie  friction 
brakes  and  the  woe  formula  can  be  usedt  i  c, 

DWn 
^'  ^'  "  63,025 

As  in  the  cases  of  all  other  dynamometers,  torque  and  speed 
measurements  must  be  made  simultaneously,  and  for  this  reason 
a  tachometer  is  generally  mounted  on  top  of  the  dynamometer. 

Fig.  358  shows  a  dynamometer  installation  at  the  laboratory  of 
the  Automobile  Qub  of  America  by  the  Diehl  Manufac* 
tnring  G>.,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  The  installation  comprises  a 
large  cast  iron  base  with  adjustable  standards  to  take  motors  of 
all  sizes,  an  electric  cradle  dynamometer  and  a  switchboard.  The 
dynamo  has  a  capacity  of  64  horse  power  at  2,000  revolutions, 
but  will  stand  an  overload  of  90  horse  power  at  1,500  revolutions 
per  minute  for  short  periods  of  time.  The  dynamometer  arm  in 
this  case  is  3  feet  long,  measured  from  the  centre  of  the  dynamo^ 
and  is  provided  with  a  knife  edge,  to  insure  absolute  correctness 
of  the  length  of  the  effective  lever  arm.  A  feature  of  the  dynamo 
is  that  it  is  provided  with  commutating  poles,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  prevent  sparking  at  the  commutator  under  all  conditions  of  load 
without  adjustment  of  the  brushes.  The  dynamo  is  also  capable 
of  operating  as  a  motor,  and  by  means  of  a  starting  rheostat  on 
the  switchboard  can  be  used  to  start  the  engine. 

The  electrical  energy  developed  during  a  run  is  dissipated  bt 
the  resistance  boxes,  and  in  case  of  necessity  a  water  rheostat 
may  be  used  in  addition.  These  resistance  boxes  are  controlled 
t^  individual  switches  mounted  on  the  lower  part  of  the  switch- 
board, and  the  load  can  be  varied  from  5  amperes  at  220  volts 
(slightly  over  one  horse  power)  up  to  the  maximum  capacity  of 
tiie  machine.  In  the  centre  of  the  ^itchboard,  Fig.  359,  aro 
riieostats  for  coarse  and  fine  adjustments,  respectively,  the  two 
being  connected  in  series.  It  is  claimed  that  the  resistance  can 
be  so  finely  adjusted  that  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  beam  of  the 
scale  in  a  floating  position.  A  voltmeter  and  an  ammeter  fitted 
to  die  sides  of  the  switchboard  on  top  give  indications  from 
which  the  output  of  the  dynamo  can  be  calculated,  and  if  the 
efficiency  of  the  dynamo  at  different  outputs  is  known,  the  input 
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Fk;.  359. — SwrtcBBOASD  of  Dtkauoueter  Iitstallation. 

wliidi  is  equal  to  the  output  of  the  motor  under  test,  can  ilao 
be  ascertained  dectrically,  thus  furnishitiK  a  chede  on  tfie 
mechanical  determinatioti  of  the  power. 

Hydraulic  Dynunometeri — Another  type  of  dynantotneter 
used  in  testing  automobile  motors  is  the  hydraulic  dynamometer. 
One  of  these  instruments,  as  used  in  the  plant  of  the  American 
Locomotive  Works,  Frovfdence,  R.  I.,  is  shown  in  Fig.  360.  The 
fatMrument  comprises  a  stator  and  a  rotor.  The  rotor  consists  of 
fOBr  steel  discs,  40  inches  in  diameter  and  H  inch  thidc,  securely 
keyed  to  a  substantial  shaft  driven  from  the  motor  umler  test 
throngfa  a  universal  jointed  shaft  and  multiple  disc  clutch.  The 
brake  discs  revolve  in  four  separate  compartments  within  the 
cuing,  but  clear  the  walls  in  all  directions  by  H  inch,  the  only 
metallic  contact  between  the  rotor  and  the  stator  being  in  th* 
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bearings  which  carry  the  shaft    The  casing  b  free  to  revohre 
through  a  small  angle  and  its  motion  is  practically  frictionleaSk 
owing  to  the  special  method  of  mounting  it    An  arm  projects 
from  the  periphery  of  the  casing,  the  end  of  which  is  linked  to  a 
steel  beam  supported  on  knife  edges  by  a  pillar  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  beams  of  platform  scales,  the  whole  forming  a  com- 
pound lever  which  is  balanced  by  means  of  an  adjustable  weight 
The  scale  beam  is  graduated  to  read  pounds,  and  by  means  of  a 
vernier,  tenths  of  pounds,  a  sliding  weight  being  moved  a«ong 
the  beam  by  means  of  a  screw  and  hand  wheel  so  arranged  as 
not  to  disturb  the  balance.    The  leverage  of  the  beam  is  so  cal- 
culated that  at  1,000  revolutions  per  minute  one  pound  represents 
one  horse  power.  Thus  the  horse  power  can  be  read  off  directly  at 
ifioo  revolutions  per  minute,  and  at  other  speeds  it  can  be  obtained 
by  simply  multiplying  the  weight  by  the  speed,  and  dividing  by 

When  it  is  desired  to  make  a  brake  reading,  the  rotor  is  first 
engaged  by  means  of  the  multiple  disc  dutch.  Water  is  then 
admitted  to  one  of  the  end  compartments  near  the  shaft,  and  its 
flow  regulated  by  an  ordinary  globe  valve.  Centrifugal  force 
carries  the  water  out  to  the  periphery  of  the  disc,  and  creates  a 
high  pressure,  the  water  then  serving  as  a  friction  medium  be- 
tween the  steel  disc  and  the  walls  of  the  compartment  As  a 
result,  the  casing  tends  to  rotate  with  the  disc  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  friction,  and  hence  to  the  torque.  Whatever  friction  results 
from  the  rotation  of  the  shaft  in  the  bearings  of  the  brake  casing 
has  a  tendency  to  revolve  it  in  the  same  direction ;  therefore,  the 
entire  power  developed  by  the  motor  is  accounted  for  by  the 
weighing  apparatus,  which  counteracts  the  tendency  of  the  casing 
to  rotate. 

If  one  disc  or  compartment  is  not  capable  of  absorbing  the 
total  power  of  the  motor,  the  compartment  at  the  other  end  of 
the  casing  can  be  brought  into  service,  and  the  water  in  these 
compartments  may  be  transferred  to  the  inner  compartments  by 
means  of  by-pass  valves,  thus  bringing  all  four  discs  into  use 
in  absorbing  the  maximum  power  of  which  the  brake  is  capable. 
By  varying  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  compartments  a  very 
flexible  control  is  obtained.  This  is  done  by  regulation  of  the 
inlet  and  outlet,  or  drain,  valves.  The  mechanical  energy  of  the 
motor  is  converted  Into  heat  inside  the  brake  and  is  carried 
off  by  the  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  usually  kept  below 
ISO  degrees  Fahr.  The  brake  water,  as  well  as  the  jacket 
water,  can  be  cooled  in  a  radiator  and  used  over  and  over. 
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Fael  Consumption  Tests — In  developing  a  motor  experi- 
mentally as  well  as  in  determining  the  effect  of  different  carbu- 
retors»  carburetor  adjustments  or  ignition  equipments,  it  is  often 
desirable  to  make  a  test  of  the  fuel  consumption  of  the  motor. 
This  is  readily  accomplished  by  means  of  a  graduated  fuel  tank, 
as  illustrated  in  Fig.  361.  Tank  A  is  made  of  sheet  metal,  and 
is  of  small  but  uniform  cross  section,  so  that  if  a  certain  amount 
of  fuel  is  drawn  it  will  make  quite  a  difference  in  the  level  of 
the  fuel  The  supply  pipe  leading 
to  the  carburetor  leaves  the  tank 
at  the  bottom,  and  an  extra  outlet 
with  a  nozzle  B  may  be  provided, 
which  is  convenient  for  filling  a 
priming  can.  The  glass  tube  C  is 
connected  to  the  tank  at  its  upper 
and  lower  ends,  and  is  graduated 
in  pounds  by  means  of  a  paper  or 
linen  scale  pasted  to  it,  or  a  wooden 
scale  firmly  fastened  back  of  it. 
The  difference  between  the  scale 
readings  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  a  run  gives  the  fuel  consump- 
tion during  the  run.  Under  ordi- 
nary conditions  the  lever  cock  D 
inserted  in  the  feed  pipe  of  the 
graduated  tank  remains  open,  the 
fuel  then  merely  passing  through 
the  tank,  but  when  a  fuel  test  is 
to  be  made  this  cock  is  closed  and 
at  the  same  time  the  tank  is  vented 
so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
a  vacuum  as  the  level  of  the  fuel 
in  the  tank  drops. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  be- 
tween testing  motors  in  the  ex- 
perimental development  of  the  de- 
sign and  testing  the  regtilar 
factory  product  In  the  former  case  great  accuracy  is  essential* 
and  methods  may  be  employed  which  would  be  impractical  in  the 
regular  testing  of  the  stock  product 

''Running  ln***-After  the  motor  is  assembled  it  is  first  sub- 
mitted to  a  process  known  as  "rtmning  in,"  which  consists  in 
limbering  up  the  bearings  by  running  it  from  a  separate  source 
of  power  for  from  two  three  hours.    With  the  small  clearances 


Fte.  361.— Graduated 
Fuel  Tank. 
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allowed  for  in  the  bearings,  pistons,  etc.,  the  motor,  after  as- 
sembling, is  usually  very  stiff,  and  may  require  as  much  as  50  to 
60  per  cent,  of  its  normal  power  output  to  run  it  All  of  this 
power  is  converted  into  heat,  and  in  order  that  the  heat  may 
be  carried  off  rapidly  from  tbe  bearings  where  it  is  generated, 
and  that  cutting  at  the  bearing  surfaces  may  be  prevented,  the 
motor  is  flooded  with  oil,  the  crank  case  being  filled  with  a 
heavy  grade  of  oil  to  a  much  greater  height  than  in  regular 
operation.  For  this  test  the  motor  is  not  piped  up  and  the  caps 
over  the  valves  are  left  out.  Some  of  the  oil  will  be  forced  out 
through  the  exhaust  plug  openings  and  spark  plug  holes,  etc, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  waste  of  expensive  oil  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  cover  the  motor  with  a  sheet  metal  hood  and  place  an  inclined 
pan  under  it,  so  that  all  oil  blown  out  will  be  caught  and  col- 
lected in  a  tank  placed  underneath  the  lower  end  of  the  inclined 
pan. 

After  the  beanngs  have  been  run  in  the  motor  is  connected 
up  with  a  gasoline  tank,  ignition  outfit,  water  supply,  etc  Gaso- 
line tanks  and  ignition  outfits  are  usually  secured  to  the  wall  or 
to  standards  near  each  testing  stand.  If  water  is  plentiful  it  may 
be  taken  from  the  regular  factory  supply  and  discharged  into 
the  sewer  after  passing  through  the  cylinder  jackets,  but  if  it 
is  scarce  a  large  cooler  may  be  set  up  with  a  blower,  for  cooling 
the  water  and  thus  using  it  over  and  over. 

After  the  connections  have  been  made  a  little  gasoline  is 
injected  into  each  cylinder  through  the  pet  cocks,  the  pet  cocks 
are  closed,  the  spark  lever  is  set  for  a  late  spark,  the  throttle  is 
opened  about  half  way,  and  the  engine  is  started  by  means  of 
the  cfank.  Most  likely  it  will  start  off  on  one  of  the  first 
attempts.  The  tester  then  immediately  advances  the  spark  and 
cuts  down  the  throttle  opening,  {f  necessary,  to  obtain  a  speed 
somewhat  below  normal.  At  this  speed  the  engine  is  allowed 
to  run  without  load  for  a  couple  of  hours.  During  this  test,  and 
particularly  during  the  test  under  half  or  three-quarters  load 
which  follows,  the  tester  carefully  watches  the  bearings  with 
respect  to  heating,  and  also  watches  for  knocks  or  other  irregu- 
larities in  the  operation  of  the  motor.  If  such  an  irregularity 
develops  it  can  often  be  localized  by  short-circuiting  the  spark 
plug  first  of  one  cylinder  and  then  of  another,  thus  cutting  that 
cylinder  out,  and  noting  the  effects.  In  the  final  test  the  brake 
horse  power  is  determined,  the  motor  being  adjusted  until  it 
shows  the  amount  of  power  which  has  been  decided  upon  by  the 
engineering  staff  as  the  standard  to  be  obtained  from  that  type 
and  size  of  motor. 
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Teatlng  Standi — Various  methods  are  in  use  for  mounting 
and  driving  the  motors  during  the  "running  in"  process.  In  some 
factories  a  portable  electric  motor  ii  used  which  is  moved  from 
stand  to  stand  and  connected  to  the  motor  to  be  "run  in"  by 
means  of  a  belt  over  the  motor  pulley  and  the  engine  flywheel. 
In  other  instances,  the  "running  in"  stands  are  arranged  in 
two  rows  underneath  a  line  shaft  and  the  motors  are  run  by 


Fic.  362.— Engine  Testing  Stahd. 

belts  from  the  line  shaft  Since  in  a  factory  of  large  size 
there  are  always  more  motors  under  test  nmning  under  their 
own  power  than  being  "run  in,"  it  is  possible  to  drive  the  line 
shaft  from  the  motors  operating  under  power.  Finally,  the 
test  stands  may  be  arranged  in  sets  of  two,  one  containing  a 
motor  to  be  run  in  and  one  a  motor  to  be  tested  under  power, 
and  the  two  motors  connected  to  each  other  by  a  quidcly  ap- 


•J 
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plied  coupling.  The  line  shaft  method  is  probably  employed 
the  most  Fig.  562  shows  a  testing  stand  designed  to  take 
engines  of  different  sizes  and  to  permit  of  quickly  securing  the 
engine  in  position  and  removing  it 

Defects  in  Valve  Timing — If  the  motor,  upon  being  started 
mder  its  own  power,  does  not  operate  satisfactorily,  but  shows 
a  serious  lack  of  power,  it  may  be  due  to  incorrect  timing  of 
the  valves.  The  camshaft  gears  may  have  been  improperly 
meshed  in  assembling,  or  the  valve  lifters  may  not  be  property 
adjusted.  It  is  now  customary,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  higher 
grade  motors,  to  mark  the  points  of  valve  opening  and  closing  oo 
the  flywheel  and  secure  a  pointer  to  the  rear  cylinder  extending 
across  to  the  flywheel  rim.  As  indicated  in  Fig.  363,  the  maiks 
on  the  flywheel  show  when  the  crankshaft  is  in  the  dead  centre 
position  and  when  each  of  the  different  valves  should  begin  to 
lift  and  should  close.  Therefore,  if  the  motor  fails  to  develop 
the  usual  amount  of  power,  the  tester  should  observe  whether 


Fig.  363. — Valve  Timing  Marks  on  FIywheel. 

each  of  the  valves  actually  begins  to  lift  when  the  pointer  is 
opposite  the  mark  on  the  flywheel  which  indicates  the  opemng 
position  for  that  valve,  and  closes  when  the  pointer  is  oppo- 
site the  mark  indicating  the  dosing  position  for  the  valve. 
These  marks  are  put  on  the  flywheel  after  the  engine  is 
assembled  and  the  proper  points  for  the  marks  are  in  the 
first  place  determined  as  follows:  Suppose  that  we  have  a 
4x5  engine  with  a  16  inch  flywheel  and  that  the  exhaust  valve 
is  to  begin  to  open  40  degrees  ahead  of  the  bottom  dead  centre. 
Then  the  distance  along  the  circumference  of  the  flywheel  cor- 
responding to  the  advance  of  exhaust  opening  is 

The  lengths  of  arc  corresponding  to  the  exhaust  valve  dosaag 
lag,  the  inlet  valve  opening  lag  and  closing  lag  can  be  found 
in  the  same  way.     When   scribing    the   marks    upon   the  fly- 
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whed  rim,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  determine  the  two  dead 
centre  positions.  To  this  end  the  plug  or  cock  in  the  centre 
of  the  cylinder  head  is  removed  and  a  rule  or  rod  is  inserted 
through  the  opening  and  rested  on  top  of  the  piston.  The 
crankshaft  is  then  turned  until  the  piston  is  from  i  to  i^ 
inches  from  the  top  end  of  its  stroke.  Then  a  scratch  awl 
mark  is  made  on  the  flywheel  rim  at  a  point  opposite  the  sta- 
tionary pointer.  Next  the  crankshaft  is  turned  over  the  dead 
centre  until  the  piston  is  again  the  same  distance  from  the 
top  of  the  stroke,  and  another  mark  is  made  on  the  flywheel 
rim  opposite  the  stationary  pointer.  The  distance  between  the 
two  marks  on  the  rim  is  then  halved,  and  at  the  point  midway 
between  the  marks  the  top  dead  centre  mark  is  inscribed.  In  a 
four  cylinder  motor  this  mark  corresponds  to  the  top  dead 
centre  position  of  two  of  the  cranks  and  the  bottom  dead 
centre  position  of  the  other  two,  except  if  the  crankshaft  is 
offset.  The  other  dead  centre  position  is  directly  opposite  and 
can  be  found  in  the  same  way.  Of  course,  the  dead  centre  po- 
sition can  be  found  directly  by  turning  the  crankshaft  over 
and  noting  the  inserted  rod  rise  and  fall  with  the  piston,  the 
dead  centre  position  being  reached  when  the  rod  stops  rising. 
But  this  method  is  not  as  accurate  as  the  one  previously  de- 
scribed. The  positions  for  other  marks  are  then  laid  off 
by  means  of  a  tape  scale. 

Having  the  marks  on  the  flywheel,  the  tester  can  determine 
whether  the  valves  actually  begin  to  lift  and  finally  close  at  the 
intended  moments.  The  push  rods  should  be  so  adjusted  that 
when  the  valve  is  seated  there  is  a  slight  clearance  between 
their  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  valve  stem,  so  that  a  sheet  of 
thin  paper  may  be  inserted  between  them.  When  the  valve  be- 
gins to  lift  the  paper  will  be  clamped  between  the  two  parts  and 
it  is  then  impossible  to  withdraw  it  If  this  first  occurs  when 
the  valve  timing  pointer  is  opposite  the  valve  opening  mark,  the 
valve  is  properly  timed  as  to  its  opening.  Should  it  be  found 
that  all  of  the  valves  are  out  in  their  timing  in  a  certain  way — 
that  is,  either  too  early  or  too  late — it  is  a  sign  that  the  camshaft 
gears  were  improperly  meshed  in  assembling  and  the  trouble 
can  be  corrected  by  shifting  one  of  the  gears  around  one  tooth 
or  several  teeth,  as  the  case  may  require.  If  only  one  or  two 
of  the  valves  are  improperly  timed,  the  only  remedy  short  of  fit- 
ting another  cam  or  camshaft,  consists  in  adjusting  the  push  rods. 

Location  of  Knocks — ^Among  the  more  serious  defects  which 
may  be  found  in  a  new  motor  is  a  knock  in  one  of  the  bearing* 
or  elsewhere.    When  such  a  defect  is  present  it  is  readily  de- 
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tected  bf  the  ear,  bat  its  exact  locatkxi  it  a  proUeia  that  it  ml 
»  tuSj  settled.  Knocking  »  geaexiOj  doe  to  looteneu  in  ioiim 
part,  moat  freqtiently  in  tbc  cotmecting  rod  bearings  and  at  dw 
joint  of  tbe  llTwheel  widi  tbe  crank  ihafL  It  requires  a  free 
plaj  of  only  a  few  thousandths  of  an  indi  to  produce  an  aodibk 
knod[.  and  any  slight  defect  in  the  workmanship,  therefor^  maj 
bring  on  tiiis  trouble.  The  location  of  the  knock  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  means  of  a  stethoscope,  as  used  by  physicians  in 
locating  irregularities  in  the  action  of  certain  organs  of  die 
hnman  body.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  bard  rubber  connected 
bj  rubber  tubes  to  the  observer's  ears.  Tbe  instmnKnt  is  naed 
as  shown  in  Fig.  364,  the  hard  rubber  end  being  p«ssed  over 
tbe  engine,  the  noise  observed  increasing  as  the  location  of  the 
knodc  it  approached. 


Fto.  364.^LocAiiMC  Knocks  bv  Mkaks  or  a  Stxthoscopb. 

Compression  Leak*— Another  thing  that  has  to  be  looked  for 
]a  mi'™'g  commercial  tests  of  engines  is  cylinder  leaks,  iriikh 
would  cause  a  reduction  in  the  compression.  If  there  is  a 
material  difference  in  the  compression  of  the  different  cylindets, 
it  may  be  detected  br  opening  all  of  the  compresskin  cocks  but 
one  and  tnniing  the  engine  over  by  hand,  or  by  allowing  the  ex- 
baott  to  discharge  directly  into  the  atmosphere,  when  a  differ- 
ence in  the  loudness  of  the  exhaust  reports  will  be  noticed,  to 
order  to  determine  the  kvcation  of  Hw  leak,  a  light  oil  is  ponnd 
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OTer  die  Tariotis  joints  in  the  cylinder  wall,  yrix^  around  liie 
compression  cock»  the  spark  ping,  the  Talre  caps,  etc  If  there  is 
a  leak  at  any  one  of  these  points  it  will  be  shown  by  the  forma- 
tion of  bubbles.  Should  no  leak  be  found  at  any  of  these  pcrants, 
and  yet  the  cylinder  show  a  loss  of  compression,  it  nmst  be  due  to 
either  leaky  valves  or  leaky  piston  rings.  In  such  a  case  the 
valves  should  be  removed  and  carefully  examined,  and  if  the 
examination  prove  that  they  do  not  seat  perfectly  all  around, 
they  should  be  reground  first  with  emery  dust  and  oil  and  then 
with  rotten-stone  and  water.  If  the  leak  still  continues  after 
the  valves  have  thus  been  ground,  the  trouble  must  be  in  the  piston 
rings,  and  these  should  be  replaced  with  new  ones. 

In  order  to  better  be  able  to  detect  the  slightest  unnatural  noises 
in  a  motor  after  it  has  been  tuned  up,  some  factories  have  been 
provided  with  "silence  rooms"  in  which  the  motors  are  run  under 
dynamometer  load  after  they  have  been  run  in  the  regular  testing 
department.  In  the  latter,  where  a  great  many  motors  are  con- 
stantly under  test,  there  is  naturally  a  good  deal  of  noise^  and 
observations  as  to  the  quiet  running  of  a  particular  motor  are 
rendered  difficult  Fig.  365  is  a  view  in  one  of  the  silence  rooms 
at  the  plant  of  the  Chalmers  Motor  Co.  These  rooms  arc  built 
with  24-inch  brick  walls  to  exclude  all  outside  noises  and  are 
equipped  with  a  dynamometer  stand.  When  the  motor  is  mounted 
on  the  stand  the  one  door  into  the  room  is  closed  and  a  test  made 
to  determine  whether  any  part  of  the  motor  gives  out  any  un- 
toward noises,  which  would  indicate  faulty  machine  work  or 
assembling. 

When  the  more  important  defects  have  thus  been  eliminated 
the  motor  is  subjected  to  the  brake  test  If  at  first  it  fails  to 
develop  the  power  called  for  further  improvements  are  made 
in  its  adjustment  until  it  finally  delivers  the  required  oo^^ 
when  it  is  ready  for  the  stock  room. 
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TRACTION  RESISTANCE. 

When  a  motor-propelled  vehide  travels  on  a  level  cours^ 
the  resistance  to  its  motion  consists  of  three  main  items,  viz.| 
the  rolling  resistance  at  the  contact  of  the  wheels  with  the 
ground*  the  friction  in  the  rear  axle  and  drive,  and  the  air 
resistance.  In  case  the  vehicle  travels  on.tLn  tq;>  grade  there  is 
^another  factor  to  be  taken  into  account,  namdy,  the  power  re- 
Iquired  to  lift  the  weight  of  the  vehide  at  a  certain  rate.  When 
:the  car  is  running  down  hill  there  is  a  corresponding  n^ative 
item. 

The  road  resistance  propef^  of  course^  depends  very  largdy 
upon  the  character  of  the  road  surface,  hut  it  is  also  dependent 
upon  the  diameter  of  the  wheds,  the  diaracter  of  the  tires  and 
the  speed  at  which  the  vehide  travds.  The  second  item,  the  fric- 
tion of  the  rear  axle  and  drive  shaft  bearings  and  gears,  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  since  it  is  difficult  to  separate  this  from 
the  road  resistance,  experimentally,  it  is  generally  induded 
with  it 

On  very  smooth  macadam  pavement  the  traction  coefficient  may 
be  as  low  as  15  potmds  per  1,000^  if  the  vehide  speed  is  low  and 
At  vehide  wheels  are  of  large  diameter  and  shod  iritfa  rubber 
jtires.  It  is  customary,  however,  to  figure  on  a  traction  resistance 
of  25  pounds  per  ifioo  for  macadamized  roads  in  fair  condition 
and  smooth  earth  roads.  Denoting  the  total  weight  of  the  car 
with  passengers  by  W,  the  total  effort  required  to  overcome 
traction  resistance  Is  evidently 

^  ^  ^^  founds. 

1,000 

If  V  be  the  speed  of  the  car  in  miles  per  hour,  then 

yX  5>a8o_gg^. 
60 
is  the  speed  in  feet  per  minute,  and  the  horse  powel-  required  to 
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ffvercumc  traction  r^stance  ts 

«»«»  33.000      30.00Q 

The  air  resistance  is  directly  proportional  to  the  forwardly 
projected  area  A  of  the  car  and  to  the  square  of  the  speed. 
We'4nay  therefore  write 

R^rsic  A  1^  pounds^ 

^re  ^  is  a  constant  The  horse  power  required  to  overcome 
IBs  resistance  is 

H,  F  ^  ^^  ^  —  ^  ^  *^ 
33.000 "~  33>ooo 

where  J?«  '\%  expressed  in  pounds,  A  in  square  feet  and  v  in  feet 
per  minute.  However,  the  speed  is  usually  given  in  miles  per 
hour,  and  if  in  the  above  equation  v»  speed  in  miles  per  hour, 

then  the  expression  — f—    is  approximately  equal  to        '     , 

33,000  100.000 

from  which  we  find  that 


iy /»..« 


_    Av 


zoo,ooo 
It  is  obvious  that  the  total  horse  power  required  to  propd 
a  car  on  a  level  road  is  the  sum  of  the  two  above  expressions— 

**•  ^.  ^ -i» /oQ\ 

30.ooo~  XOQ.000  ^^' 

Now  let  it  be  required  to  find  a  suitable  gearing  ratio  for  a 
car  weighing  with  passengers  ^,500  pounds  and  having  a  forwardly 
projected  area  of  ia  square  feet,  to  be  fitted  with  a  motor  having 
a  horse  power  characteristic  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  366.  By 
means  of  equation  (96)  we  can  determine  the  horse  power  re- 
quired by  this  car  at  different  speeds,  and  plot  the  result  on  a 
co-ordinate  diagram. 

If  now  we  superpose  this  curve  on  the  horse  power  charac- 
teristic of  the  motor  so  that  corresponding  car  and  engine  speeds 
cdincide,  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  curves  gives  the 
speed  at  which  the  car  wijl  run  on  the  level  But  the  gearing 
ratio  has  not  yet  been  fixed,  and  we  therefore  do  not  know  as 
yet  where  to  place  the  car  horse  power  characteristic  on  the 
engine  horse  power  diagram. 

The  gearing  ratio  would  be  determined  by  the  consideration 
that  the  ear  shall  be  able  to  climb  a  grade  of,  say,  6  per  cent,  on 
the  high  gear.  The  horizontal  effort  required  to  puU  a  car  up 
a  6  per  cent  grade  is  equal  to  6  per  cent,  of  its  weight     In 
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this  case  it  is  therefore  150  pounds.  The  traction  resistance,  at 
35  pounds  per  1,000^  amounts  to  62.5  pounds.  At  the  low  speed 
at  which  the  car  will  be  traveling  on  the  grade  the  air  resistance, 
will  be  negligible,  and  the  total  resistance  to  motion  will  there- 
fore be 

ISO  -I-  62.5  ~  212.5  pounds. 

Now»  suppose  that  the  car  has  56  inch  wheels.  Then  there  is 
a  resisting  force  of  212.5  at  a  radius  of  x^  feet,  which  corre« 
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sponds  to  a  torque  of  318.75  pounds-feet.  By  reference  to  the 
horse  power  curve,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  motor  develops  a 
maximum  torque  of  79  pounds-feet,  hence  the  gear  ratio  must  be 

79 
With  the  motor  turning  at  2ixo  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
a  redoction  ratio  from  the  motor  shaff  to  the  driving  wfacdt 
of  4  the  car  speed  would  lie 


36X3'»4v>gfOoo.^    ^ 
12       ^4    ^5.280 


53  mHuftr 
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We  therefore  superpose  the  car  horse  power  curve  and  mo- 
tor horse  power  curve,  matdng  the  ^eed  scales  such  tbat 
2,000  r.  p,  ]ii.=53  m.  p,  h.  This  is  done  in  Fig.  366,  from  wlxidi 
it  is  seen  that  the  maximum  speed  of  the  car  will  be  about  49 
miles  per  hour.  Any  problem  in  connection  with  the  speed  of 
a  car  can  be  solved  in  the  same  manner  if  the  horse  power 
characteristic  of  the  motor  is  known. 

The  above  method  of  calculation  enables  us  to  detenninetbe 
horse  power  required  for  cars  of  different  weights  and  for 
different  speeds  desired.  However,  it  is  customary  to  figure 
on  I  horse  power  per  100  pounds  of  car  weight  for  moderate 
powered  pleasure  cars,  and  i  horse  power  to  60  pounds  of  car 
weight  for  high  powered  roadsters  and  touring  cars.  The  aver- 
age A.  L.  A.  M.  rating  of  motors  for  trucks  is  given  by  the 
formula 

H.  P.  =  i5  +  5xr, 
where  T  is  the  load  capacity  in  tons. 


Taper  Pins. 


Standard  taper  pins  for  securing  machinery  parts  together  have 
m  taper  of  }i  inch  to  the  foot  They  are  regularly  made  in  the 
following  sizes: 

Largest  Range  of  Lengths 

Diameter.  in  Steps  of  H  laA, 

Inch.  Inches. 

0.156    H 

•.17*   H 

0.193  H 

o.ai9   H 

o.aso H 

0.SS9    K 

o.34«    • K 

•.409    « 

o.49«    • «5< 

0.591     «J< 

•.706    tH 
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Fro.  367.— S.  A.  E.  Spark 
Plug. 


Fus.  368.— -De  Dion  Spark 
Plug. 


S.  A.  E.  Standard  Spark  Flag  Shell 

Specifications:  Stock,  hexagon,  iH  inch  across  flats.  Flange 
form,  circular;  diameter,  i^  inch;  thickness,  A  inch;  face, 
annular  seat  H  inch  wide  (suitable  for  copper-asbestos  gasket). 
Blank  for  thread,  Ji  inch  diameter;  ^  inch  length  (including 
recess).  Recess  adjacent  to  flange,  }i  inch  wide;  bottom 
diameter  to  equal  core  diameter  of  thread ;  diameter  of  flange  to 
be  not  less  than  Ji  inch  nor  more  than  57/64  inch  (minimum 
radius  to  be  determined).  Thread  diameter,  ^  inch  straight 
(tolerance  from  precise  measurement  of  thread  diameter,  +  O, 
— O.0Q3  inch) ;  pitch,  18;  form,  U.  S.  standard;  cut,  perfect  into 
recess  and  cuff;  both  ends  to  be  beveled  to  an  angle  of  30 
degrees  with  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  plug. 
Extension  of  spark  plug  shell  below  threaded  portion  shall  be 
known  as  cu£F.  Cuff  shall  be  cylindrical  in  shape  and  the  outside 
and  inside  edges  of  the  same  shall  be  chamfered;  length,  3/32 
inch;  diameter,  25/32  inch. 

De  Dion  (European)  Standard  Spark  Plug  ShelL 

This  shell  has  a  straight  thread  18  mm.  in  diameter  with 
a  pitch  of  1.5  mm.  The  thread  portion  is  10  mm.  long.  The 
other  dimensions  are  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut.  This 
form  of  plug  is  universally  used  in  France  and  has  been  adopted 
as  a  standard  in  Great  Britain. 
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Tootlwd  Qtmrlng. 

Following  are  a  itw  simple  rules  used  tn  the  calculation  of 
the  elements  of  toothed  gearing: 

SPUR   GXASS. 

^  Number  of  teeth. 


Pitch  diameter 


Crcular  pitch  a 

Addendum     (height  of      toothy 
above  pitch  circle)  ^ 

Dedendum  (depth  of  tooth  be- 
low pitch  circle)  ^ 

Outside  diameter  of  gear  blank  b 

Bottom  diameter  of  tooth  &n-^ 
nulus 


Diametral  pitch. 
3.1416 


Diametral  pitch. 
I 


Diametral  pitch. 
1.157 


Diametral  pitch. 
Number  of  teeth +  2 


Diametral  pitch. 

Number  of  teeth  —  2.314 

Diametral  pitch. 


-Circuiar  Pfic^ 


Fig.  369. — Spur  Tooth  Elements. 


In  gear  cutting  practice  the  following  diametrical  pitches  are 
used:  All  the  integral  numbers  from  2  to  12,  inclusive,  besides 
2)4,  all  the  even  numbers  up  to  and  including  24.  and  all  the 
numbers  divisible  by  4  up  to  and  including  4& 

STUB  TEETH. 

The  common  form  of  spur  gearing  has  mvolute  teeth  with  a 
pressure  angle  of  14$^  degrees.  In  automobile  work  so-called 
stub  teeth  are  much  used  which  are  of  smaller  height  and  have 
a  greater  pressure  angle.  Stub  teeth  are  generally  designated 
by  two  pitch  numbers,  as»  for  instance,  6-8  pitch.  This  means 
that  for  a  gear  of  a  given  number  of  teeth  the  pitch  diameter  is 
figured  as  for  a  6  pitch  regular  tooth,  and  the  addendum  and 
dedendum  are  figured  as  for  an  8  pitch  regular  tooth     Since 
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tfie  height  of  the  stub  tooth  is  less,  while  its  thickness  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  regular  tooth,  it  is  considerably  stronger 
than  the  latter,  the  proportional  increase  in  strength  being 
especially  great  in  the  case  of  gears  with  small  numbers  of 
teeth.  Owing  to  the  increased  pressure  angle  the  pressure  on 
the  bearings  is  somewhat  greater  with  the  stub  tooth,  but  this 
disadvantage  is  slight  and  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  ad- 
vantage that  there  is  less  sliding  at  the  contacts  in  the  stub 
tooth.  The  following  rules  hold  for  stub  tooth  gears  cut  ac- 
cording to  the  double  pitch   system: 

Number  of  teeth. 

Pitch  diameter  «       smaller   pitch   number. 

Circular  pitch  «       smaller   pitch   number. 


Addendum 


Dedendum 


larger  pitch  number. 
1.157 


Outside  diameter  of  ^^^«^^  P^*^  '^^^^^ 

gear  blank  =  pitch  diameter  ^ —  ^ 


larger  pitch  number. 

Bottom  diameter  of  tooth  an-     ^.^  .    ,.       .         t^lz 

nulus  ■"  ^'*^^  diameter—  larger  pitch 

number 

BEVEL  GEARS. 

Bevel  gears,  as  a  rule,  are  used  only  for  transmitting  motion 
between  shafts  at  right  angles,  though  they  may  be  used  fot 
transmission  between  shafts  at  any  angle  in  the  same 
plane.  All  elements  of  the  tooth  surfaces  converge  toward 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  axes  of  the  gears.  The  teeth 
therefore  decrease  in  size  from  the  outer  toward  the  inner  end. 
The  calculation  of  the  pitch  diameters,  outside  diameters  and 
bottom  diameters  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
q>ur  gears,  the  calculations  being  made  for  the  larger  end  of 
each  gear.  The  use  of  the  formulae  may  be  illustrated  by  an 
example. 

Suppose  that  a  pair  of  bevel  gears  are  to  be  designed  to 
work  at  right  angles  and  to  give  a  ratio  of  i  to  2.  Then  the 
gear  must  have  twice  the  number  of  teeth  as  the  pinion,  of  the 
same  pitch.  Suppose  that  the  amount  of  power  to  be  trans- 
mitted is  such  that  gears  with  18  and  36  teeth  of  6  pitch  with 
I  inch  face  appear  to  give  the  proper  strength.  Then  the  largest 
pitch  diameters  will  be  3  and  6  inches  respectively.  These  diam- 
eters can  be  laid  off  as  shown  in  Fig.  370.    The  addenda  for 
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both  gears  are  i-6  inch  and  the  dedenda  ~g —  =<Xig3  mck. 
These  diitancci  are  laid  oS  on  lines  perpendicular  to  linec 
drawn  from  the  intersection  of  the  axes  of  the  gears  to  tiie 
ends  of  the  largest  pitch  diameters. 

In  turning  np  the  blanks  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  face 
angle;  This  can  be  found  either  by  graphical  construction  or 
by  calculation  The  method  of  calculation  (taking  the  pbiiaa  as 
an  example)  is  as  follows; 

The  tangent  of  one  half  the  pitch  angle  is  ~-  =<xs.  Tliere- 
fore,  one-half  the  pitch  is  36''34'  and  the  whole  (Htch  angle  55* 
S".  The  face  angle  is  larger  than  the  pitch  angle  by  twice  the 
angle  subtended  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  axes  by  Ae 


Fig.  370.— Bevel  G^ae  Lav-out. 

tooA  addendum.  This  angle  may  be  found  as  follows:  Tbe 
distance  from  the  point  of  intersection  to  one  end  of  the  pitcb 
diameter  is 

Now  the  addendum  divided  by  this  distance  gives  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  subtended  by  the  addendum  at  the  point  of  inter- 
section. 

tll5Z  =  o.0ja#r. 
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From  a  Uble  of  tangents  we  find  that  an  angle  of  a  degrees 
53  minntei  has  a  Ungent  of  0.05.    Hence  the  face  angle  is 

The  bottom  angle  can  be  found  in  a  similar  nunner. 

The  sides  of  a  bevel  gear  are  turned  up  at  right  angles  to  the 
pitch  line.  For  taming  up  the  blank,  the  dimensions  required 
are  the  face,  pitch  angle,  face  angle  and  outside  diameter.  Hw 
latter  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  equation: 

Outside  diam.  =  pitch  diam. -<- 3  x  addendum  x  cos  of  pitch  an^e. 

HELICAL  GEARS. 

In  gears  in  which  the  teeth  are  not  parallel  with  the  axis  of 
rotation  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  normal  pitch  and 
the  apparent  pitch.  The  apparent  pitch  is  found  by  dividing 
the  number  of  teeth  by  the  pitch  diameter.    The  normal  pitdi 


Fic.  371.— Heucal  Geab. 


is  obtained  by  dividing  the  apparent  pitch  by  the  cosine  of  the 
angle  of  spiral.  The  angle  of  spiral  is  the  angle  made  by  « 
tangent  to  an  element  of  the  tooth  surface  in  a  helical  gear  with 
an  intersecting  line  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  gear.  TUt 
spiral  advance  is  the  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  gear  in  which  the  elements  of  the  tooth  surface  describe 
a  complete  circle.    The  following  rules  apply: 

_ Number  of  teeth. 

Cosine  of  angle  of  spiral 


Spiral  advance 
Outside  diameter  '  pitch  diameter +  — 


Normal  pitch  x  pitch  diameter. 
3.i4i6xpitch  diameter 
tangent  of  angle  of  spiral. 


..( 
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The  addendinn  and  dedendmn  are  the  same  as  in  a  spor  gar 
of  the  same  pitch  as  the  normal  pitch  of  the  helical  gear. 

Helical  gears  may  be  cut  so  as  to  properly  mesh  together  when 
momited  on  shafts  making  any  desired  angle  with  each  other. 
The  most  common  cases  are  where  the  shafts  are  parallel  and 
where  they  are  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  respectively. 
When  the  shafts  are  parallel  the  angles  of  spiral  must  be  the 
same  for  both  pinion  and  gear,  but  one  gear  must  be  left  handrd 
and  die  other  right  handed.    When  the  two  shafts  are  at  right 
angles  with  each  other  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  spiral  of  the  two 
gears  must  be  90  degrees,   and  both  helices  must   be   either 
right  handed  or  left  handed    The  only  object  in  using  helical 
gears  when  the 'shafts  are  parallel  is  to  make  the  gears  more 
nearly  quiet    In  such  cases,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  end 
thrust,  the  angle  of  spiral  is  made  not  to  exceed  30  degrees. 
The  direction  of  the  end  thrust  changes  with  the  direction  of 
the  helices.    When  the  shafts  are  at  right  angles  the  angles  of 
spiral  of  both  gears  are  generally  not  far  from  45  d^^rees. 
The  ratio  between  the  speeds  of  revolution  of  two  helical  gears 
in  mesh  with  each  other  is  the  reciprocal  of  ratio  of  their 
respective  numbers  of  teeth. 

KEniC  GEAK  STANDAKDS. 

In  countries  employing  the  metric  system  of  weigbts  and 
measures  gear  calculations  are  based  upon  the  module,  which 
corresponds  to  the  reciprocal  of  our  diametral  pitch.  All  di- 
mensions are  in  millimeters  and  the  rules  for  spur  gears  are  as 
follows: 

Pitch  Diameter 

Module  =  r;^ — : 7- — 7 

Number  of  teeth. 

Circumferential  module  =  3.1416  X  module 

Addendum  =  Module. 

Dedendum  =  1.157  X  module. 

Outsidediameter  of  gearblank  =  Pitch  diameter  +  (2  X  module) 

The  standard  modules  progress  in  steps  of  ^  from  1  to  5)4, 

then  in  steps  of  %  to  7,  then  in  steps  of  1. 
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Fig.  372.— S.  A.  E.  Screw  Thkeao. 


B— Refets  to  all  nuts  and  i 

icrew  1 

had!. 

D — Diameter  of  fcieir. 

d — Diameter  of  cotter  pin. 

Dxi. 

P— Pitch  of  thread. 
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Dimensions— All  dimensions  in  inches. 

Finish — ^All  heads  and  nuts  to  be  semi-finish. 

Material — For  all  screws  and  nuts — steeL 

Screws  are  to  be  left  soft  Screw  heads  are  to  be  left  soft 
The  plain  nnts  are  to  be  left  soft.  The  castle  nuts  are  to  be  case 
hardened. 
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It  is  assumed  that  where  screws  are  to  be  used  in  soft  material 
such  as  cast  iron,  brass,  bronze  or  alominmn,  the  United  States 
standard  pitches  will  be  used. 

Tolerance— The  body  diameter  of  the  screws  shall  be  one- 
thousandth  (0.001 )  inch  less  than  the  nominal  diameter,  with 
a  plus  tolerance  of  zero  and  a  minus  tolerance  of  two-thousandths 
(aoQ2)  inch. 

The  nuts  shall  be  a  good  fit  without  perceptible  shake. 

Qearance  between  tops  of  threads  and  bottoms  of  threads^ 
The  tap  shall  be  between  two-thousandths  (.002)  inch  and  three- 
thousandths  (.003)  inch  large. 

Dull  Sizis,  Cross  Sectional  Aseas  and  Tensile  Stsbngths  op 

S.  A.  £.  Stanoakd  Screws. 


Bottom 

At  aOfOoo     At  aSfOOo    At  30,000 

Nominal   Drill 

FuU 

of 

L]».Per 

Lbs.  Per 

Lbs.  Per 

Diameter.  Size. 

Bolt. 

Thread. 

Sq.  InclL 

Sq.  Inch. 

Sq.  Inch. 

y* 

A 

0.0491 

0.0325 

651 

814 

977 

A 

H 

0.0767 

0.0525 

1,050 

1,312 

1675 

H 

« 

O.I 104 

0.0808 

1.617 

2,021 

2,426 

A 

a 

0.1503 

O.II32 

2.264 

2,830 

3,396 

H 

A 

0.1963 

0.1486 

2,972 

3.726 

4,459 

A 

H 

0.248s 

0.1888 

3.777 

4.722 

5,666 

H 

9/16 

0.3068 

0.2400 

4,800 

6jooo 

7,200 

tt 

39/64 

0.3712 

0.2888 

5J76 

7,220 

a664 

H 

43/64 

0.4418 

0.3514 

7,028 

8,7% 

10,452 

H 

U 

0.6013 

0.4816 

9,633 

12,141 

14,449 

I 

H 

o.7%4 

0.6463 

12,926 

16,158 

I9,38t> 

iH 

lA 

0.994 

0.799 

15,980 

19.975 

23,970 

iH 

lA 

1.2272 

1.009 

20,180 

25,225 

30,270 

iH 

itt 

1.4849 

1.243 

24,860 

31,075 

37,290 

rH 

iH 

1.7671 

1.503 

30,060 

37.575 

4Sfi90 

Standard  Metric  Threads. 

The  following  table  gives  the  pitches  of  screws  of  different 
diameters  cut  with  standard  metric  threads: 

Screw  Diam. 
Jam. 

16 


Screw  Diam. 

Pitch. 

Aim. 

Mm. 

6 

I 

7 

I 

8 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

10 

1. 5 

II 

1.5 

12 

1.75 

14 

2 

Pitch. 

lun. 


18 
20 
22 

24 
27 
30 

33 


2 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

3 
3 

3.5 
3.5 
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Dbul  Sizes,  Gboss  Sictional  Aseas  and  Tensile  Stsengths  op 

U.  S.  Standasd  Scbews. 


Tensile  Strengths. 

At  15,000 

At  ao.ooo 

Nominal 

Drill 

Full 

Bottom 

Lbs.  Per 

Lbs.  Per 

Diameter. 

Pitch. 

Sixe. 

Bolt. 

of  Thread. 

Sq.  In. 

Sq.  In. 

H 

20 

3/16 

0.0491 

0.0269 

403 

538 

A 

i8 

1/4 

0.0767 

0.0454 

681 

908 

H 

i6 

5/16 

O.II04 

0.0678 

IA>I7 

1,356 

A 

14 

23/64 

0.1503 

0.0934 

1,401 

1,868 

}4 

12 

13/32 

0.1963 

O.II55 

1,732 

2,310 

H 

11 

17/32 

0.3068 

0.2018 

3i027 

4,036 

Va 

10 

41/64 

0.4418 

0.302 

4,530 

6jOdo 

H 

9 

3/4 

0.6013 

0.4193 

6^290 

8^ 

I 

8 

55/64 

0.7854 

O.55II 

8^266 

11  fiaa 

&  A.  B.  Standard  Magneto  Dimensions  for  Poor  and 

Six  Cylinder  Engines. 

Mm.  Inches 

Shaft  height 45  •  i  *  77 1 

Distance  from  center  of  front  base-plate 

holes  to  large  end  of  shaft  taper 53.  2.086 

Distance  from  center  of  front  base-plate 

holes  to  center  of  rear  base-plate  holes. .  50«  1.968 
Distance  between  centers  of  base-plate  holes 

left  to  right 50.  Z.968 

Large  diameter  of  taper 15.  O.590 

Small  diameter  of  taper 12.  O.472 

Length  of  taper 15.  0.590 

Taper  i  :5  (included  angle)  11  d^.  30  min. 

approx.    Woodruff  key  No.  3. 

Height  of  magneto  space 203.  8.000 

Length  of  magneto  space 254.  10.000 

Width  of  magneto  space 127.  $.000 

Plain  hole  timing  lever 645  Oii25 

Tapped  hole  timing  lever,  }i  inch,  28  P., 

Base-plate  holes— ^  in.   16  P.,  U.   S.   S. 
Thread  for  end  of  magneto  shaft  ^  in., 
16  P.,  U.  S.  S.,  length  of  thread  0.5905  in. 
Advance  lever  radius 2. 125  in. 
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'pitdi  of    Citatn  and 


of  teeth  in  sprodoel; 


Fta.  373.— Pitch  Diameter  DiAOtAic. 


Let  Z" number  of  links  in  chain; 

/>*» pitch  diametc;  of  sprocket  wheel; 
^B pitch  diame'ier  of  sprocket  pinion; 
Ns number  oi  teeth  in  wheel; 
fi» number  of  teeth  in  pinion; 
L  =  distance  between  axes  of  wheel  and  pinion; 
Then 

2  l8o  P 

where 


sinfi^ 


The  above  formula  can  be  used  for  determining  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  links  required  for  a  certain  centre  distance  and 
sprockets  with  certain  numbers  of  teeth.  But  since  the  result 
is  almost  sure  to  involve  a  fraction  it  cannot  be  used  directly. 
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POSSIBLE  CENTBK  DISTANCES  FOB  "ONE  TO  TWO"  PAIBS  OF  SILENT 

CHAIN  SPBOCKETS. 

(Chains  ninnlnK  tight  on  sprockets.) 


No. 

No. 

r 

^Pltch 

k 

of  Teeth 

of  Teeth 

No. 

0.815 

0.4 

0.5 

0.625 

In  Pliiinn 

of  Gear. 
26 

of  Links. 
33 

13 

2.020 

2.565 

8.206 

4.008 

13 

86 

34 

2.186 

2.776 

3.470 

4.38T 

14 

88 

36 

2.262 

2.850 

8.574 

4.468 

15 

86 

38 

2.318 

2.934 

8.680 

4.600 

IS 

86 

35 

2.356 

2.084 

3.730 

4.668 

14 

88 

37 

2.4ir 

3.060 

3.836 

4.T96 

1( 

86 

36 

2.483 

8.154 

3.948 

4.928 

13 

86 

36 

2.514 

8.192 

8.996 

4.98T 

16 

88 

41 

8.550 

3.238 

4.048 

6.660 

14 

88 

86 

2.T45 

3.279 

4.098 

5.U8 

IT 

84 

43 

8.616 

3.322 

4.158 

6.196 

16 

86 

46 

2.646 

3.863 

4.204 

5.255 

13 

86 

8T 

2.6TT 

3.399 

4.248 

5.816 

If 

88 

48 

2.716 

3.448 

4.810 

6.888 

14 

88 

86 

2.745 

3.486 

4.857 

5.44T 

17 

84 

44 

2.788 

3.538 

4.416 

6.526 

15 

36 

41 

2.818 

8.571 

4.464 

5.680 

13 

86 

38 

2.838 

3.604 

4.565 

5.632 

18 

86 

46 

2.848 

3.616 

4.586 

6.656 

16 

88 

48 

2.886 

8.658 

4.578 

5.T16 

14 

88 

46 

2.96T 

8.692 

4.615 

6.T69 

16 

88 

48 

2.014 

8.700 

4.685 

5.T82 

IT 

84 

45 

2.04T 

3.748 

4.678 

5.848 

IS 

86 

48 

8.625 

8.778 

4.788 

6.904 

IS 

86 

36 

3.000 

3.810 

4.768 

6.953 

18 

86 

4T 

8.013 

8.888 

4.T88 

5.9T9 

16 

88 

44 

8.044 

8.866 

4.838 

6.040 

U 

88 

41 

8.666 

8.898 

4.878 

6.696 

16 

38 

*•. 

8.680 

3.901 

4.889 

6.112 

IT 

84 

46* 

S.U6 

8.950 

4.937 

6.1T2 

19 

86 

43 

8.68T 

3.984 

4.980 

6.286 

86 

46 

51 

8.146 

8.994 

4.998 

6.248 

13 

26 

40 

8.161 

4.014 

5.018 

6.8T8 

18 

86 

48 

8.1T8 

4.085 

5.044 

6.305 

16 

88 

45 

8.807 

4.072 

5.090 

6.863 

14 

88 

tt 

3.831 

4.103 

6.129 

6.411 

16 

88 

60 
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The  correct  leuUc  diftznoe  for  the  nearest  foil  nnmber  of  Inda 
maj  tben  be  fonnd  b^  mean*  of  the  following  eqtiatioa: 


^M. 


The  iccompanring  table  givei  all  the  possible  centre  distances 
for  "one  to  two'  sets  of  silent  chain  sprockets  over  a  certain 
nnge  of  sprocket  sizes  and  link  nnmben  for  the  fonr  smallest 
pitches  in  practical  nse.  This  range  is  beliered  to  include  all 
possible  cases  of  antoniobile  camshaft  driTcs. 

The  outside  diameter  of  the  sprocket  is  different  for  the  dif- 
ferent makes  of  chams.  In  some  makes  it  is  sli^tlr  greater  than 
the  pitch  diameter  and  in  others  sli^tlr  less.  This  dimension, 
therefore,  can  only  be  determined  after  the  make  of  chain  to  be 
nscd  bM  been  setticd  upM, 
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Dlnensions  of  Cylinder  Ring  Blanks  (Eccentric  Rings). 


t 


^ 


w 


3 
3 


Fig.  375.— Piston  Ring  Blank. 
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Valve  Spring  Table. 

In  the  following  table  D  denotes  the  mean  diameter  of  the  coil 
(from  centre  to  centre  of  wire),  which  is  equal  to  the  outside  diam- 
eter minus  the  diameter  of  the  wire ;  d,  the  diameter  of  the  wire 
W,  the  maximum  safe  pressure  a  spring  of  the  particular  diam- 
eter will  sustain,  and  F  the  deflection  of  one  coil  under  a 
pressure  of  lOO  pounds.  It  will  be  noticed  that  three  different 
values  are  given  for  F  for  each  size  of  wire  and  diameter  off 
coil;  these  correspond  to  coefficients  of  torsional  elasticity  of 
lOfiOOfiOO,  I2,ooo»ooo  and  14,000,000,  respectively.  The  maximum 
safe  pressure  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  stress  of  50,000 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The  table  covers  every  size  of  wire 
in  the  Birmingham  gauge  from  No.  11  to  No.  6,  inclusive. 

An  example  will  show  the  use  of  the  table.  Let  us  suppose 
that  we  have  a  spring  wound  from  No.  8  wire,  with  a  mean 
diameter  of  coil  of  i  inch.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  maximum 
safe  pressure  of  such  a  spring  is  88.2  pounds.  Assuming  the 
coefficient  of  torsional  elasticity  to  be  12,000^000,  the  deflection 
of  each  coil  under  a  load  of  100  pounds  will  be  0.0899  inch. 
Therefore,  if  there  are  ten  coils  in  the  spring  and  the  maximum 
load  is  80  pounds,  the  total  compression  of  the  spring  from 
the  free  state  will  be 
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Woodruff  Keyi* 

Woodruff  keys  are  used  very  extensively  in  automobile  con- 
struction, in  the  motor  as  well  as  in  other  part»  of  the  chassis. 
The  following  rules  may  be  used  in  selecting  the  proper  size  of 
keys  of  this  type : 
Let  Z>»depUi  in  shaft; 
i^B diameter  of  shaft; 
Tf thickness  of  key; 
tlyen,  .for  most  ordinary  purposes, 

f*  «•  " 

4 

Where  the  key  has  to  perform  exceptionally  severe  service, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  fljrwheel,  a  propeller  shaft  gear,  etc,  it  is 
advisable  to  calculate  it  by  means  of  the  following  equation : 

where 

^♦= effective  length  of  key; 

F  B maximum  force  at  radius  of  key; 

5, »  allowable  shearing  stress. 
In  some  cases  where  the  small  thickness  of  the  hub  shell  does 
not  admit  of  the  use  of  a  single  key  of  adequate  size  two  smaller 
keys  may  be  used  arranged  end  to  end.  However,  if  the  hub 
is  not  long  enough  for  this,  the  two  keys  may  be  placed  at  90 
degrees  with  each  other.  The  former  arrangement  is  the  least 
expensive,  but  the  latter  fits  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases. 
The  depth  of  the  key  Li  the  hub,  etc.,  is  made  one-half  the  thick- 
ness of  the  key,  as  with  common  square  keys.  The  following 
table  of  Woodruff  key  dimensions  is  taken  from  an  article  on 
the  subject  by  George  £.  Goddard  in  The  Hoisblbss  Age,  of 
-December  2,  1908: 
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Fig.  376.— Wocwbuff  Key. 
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Dimensions 

;  OF  Woodruff  Keys — G)ntinued. 
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Antomobae  Engine  Light  Lubricating  OiL 
S.  A.  E.  Specification. 

Oil  for  this  purpose  must  be  a  pure  mineral  oil,  no  addition 
or  adulterant  of  any  kind  being  permitted. 

The  following  characteristics  are  desired : 

Specific  gravity 28"*  to  32''  Beaum6 

Flash  point,  not  less  than 400**  F. 

Fire  test,  not  less  than 450"*  F. 

Viscosity  at  100**  F.,  Saybolt  viscosimeter,  not 

over  300  seconds 

Viscosity  at  210**  F.,  Saybolt  viscosimeter. ..  .40  to  50  seconds 
Viscosity  at  210^  F.,  Tagliabue  viscosimeter.  .60  to  65  seconds 
Carbon  residue,  not  over 0.50per  cent. 
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S.  A.  B.  Be«riiis  Metal  Speciflcations. 

Babbitt  Metal. 

Tin   84.00% 

Antimony  9.00% 

G>pper  7.00% 

A  Taiiation  of  i  per  cent,  either  way  will  be  permissible  in  the 
tin,  and  .5  per  cent  either  way  will  be  permissible  in  the  anti- 
mony and  copper.  The  use  of  other  than  virgin  metals  is  pro- 
hibited. No  impurity  will  be  permitted  other  than  lead,  and  that 
not  in  excess  of  0.25  per  cent 

NOTE:  This  grade  of  babbitt  contains  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  copper,  and  is  used  for  the  connecting  rod  linings  of 
motor  bearings  and  other  bearings  subjected  to  severe  service. 


White  Brass. 

Qypper  3.ooto  6.00% 

Tin»  not  less  than 65.00% 

Zinc 28.00  to  30.00% 

MeU|  with  more  than  0^25  per  cent  impurities  may  be  rejected. 

NOTE:   This  alloy  gives  good  results  in  automobile  engines, 

bat  provistoQ  should  be  made  to  have  it  generously  lubricated. 


Phosphoi  Bronze. 

Copper  80.00% 

Tin    10.00% 

Lead    10.00% 

Phosphorus   0.05  to  0.25% 

Impurities  in  excess  of  0.25  per  cent,  will  not  be  permitteiL 

NOTE :  This  is  a  metal  similar  to  that  specified  by  many  rail- 
roads for  various  purposes.  It  is  an  excellent  composition  where 
good  anti-friction  qualities  are  desired,  standing  up  exceedingly 
well  under  heavy  loads  and  severe  usage.  In  automobile  con- 
struction it  should  be  used  only  against  hardened  steel. 
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S.  A.  E.  Standards  for  Non-Ferrous  Metal  Tubing. 

Tubing  can  be  furnished  in  copper,  and  the  commercial  alloys 
of  copper  and  zinc,  such  as  high  brass,  bronze,  phosphor  bronze 
and  tobin  bronze. 

Composition. — ^As  specified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  use. 

Temper. — ^As  specified  in  the  order;  may  be  hard,  half  hard 
or  annealed.  If  annealed,  the  tubing  may  be  soft  or  light 
annealed. 

Sise  Variation. — On  inside  and  outside  diameter  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls,  as  follows : 


Outside  and  Inside  Dimensions. 

Up  to    yi  in.  inclusive 0.002    in,  over  or  under 

Oyer     ^  in.  to  and  including    H  in 0.0C25  in.  over  or  under 

Over    ^  in.  to  and  including  1      in 0.003    in.  over  or  under 

Over  1      in.  to  and  including  1  ^  in 0.0035  in.  over  or  under 

Over  l}i  in.  to  and  including  1^  in 0.004    in.  over  or  under 

Over  1^  in.  to  and  including  IH  in 0.0045  in.  over  or  under 

Over  lii  in.  to  and  including  2      in 0.005    in.  over  or  under 

Over  2      in ^  of  1  per  cent,  over  or  under 

No  combination  of  variations  on  the  same  tube  shall  make  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  vary  from  the  nominal  by  more  than  the 
following  amounts : 


Thickness  of  Wall. 

Up  to  and  including  1/64  in 0.001  in.  over  or  under 

Over  1/64  in.  to  and  including  1/32  in 0.002  in.  over  or  under 

Over  1/32  in.  to  and  including  1/16  in 0.003  in.  over  or  under 

Over  1/16  in.  to  and  including  }i      in 0.005  in.  over  or  under 

Over  H      in.  to  and  including  H      in 0.008  in.  over  or  under 

Over  li      in.  to  and  including  5/16  in 0.0125  in.  over  or  under 

Over  5/16  in.  to  and  including  H      >" 0.015  in.  over  or  under 

Special  Limits. — On  all  stock  where  the  above  commercial 
variations  are  not  permissible  limits  shall  be  specified  in  the  order. 
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Me(ric«Anericatt   Units  Coaversfoa  Tables. 

Ameucan  to  MEnoc 

Inches  X  3-54  =  centimeters. 

Feet  X  0.5048  =  meters. 

Yards  X  0.9144  =  meters. 

Miles  X  1-609  =  kilometers. 

Square  inches  X  6453  =  square  centimeters. 

Square  feet  X  0^0929  r=  square  meters. 

Cubic  inches  X  16.587  =  cubic  centimeters. 

Cubic  feet  X  0x1(265  =  cubic  meters. 

Pounds  X  04556  =  kilograms. 

U.  S.  gallons  X  5-7854  =  litres. 

British  thermal  units  X  0^52  =  calories. 

Horse  powers  X  ix>X58  =  chevoux  (metric  horse  powers)*. 

Foot-pounds  (work)  X  0.1585  =  Idlogrammeters. 

Pounds  feet  (torque)  X  0.1585  =  meter-kilograms. 

Feet  per  minute  X  0^)0508  =  meters  per  second 

Miles  per  hour  X  1*609  =  kilometers  per  hour. 

Pounds  per  square  inch  X  0x1705  =  kilograms  per  square 
centimeter. 

Pounds  per  gallon  X  aii98  =  kilograms  per  litre. 

British  thermal  units  per  pound  X  0.5556  =  calories  per 
kilogram. 

British  thermal  units  per  gallon  X  0x36658  =  calories  per  litre. 

Pounds  per  horse  power  hour  X  447-4  =  grams  per  dieval- 
heure. 

Miles  per  gallon  X  0425  =  kilometers  per  liter. 

Horse  power  X  746  =  watts. 

U.  S.  gallons  X  o^55  =  Imperial  gallons. 

(Fahrenheit  temp.  —  52)  X  0.555  =  centigrade  teoip. 

Msnuc  TO  AicsucAN. 

Millimeters  X  ox>5957  ^  inches. 

Meters  X  59.57  =  inches. 

Meters  X  5.261  —  feet  * 

Meters  X  IJ094  »  yards. 

Kilometers  X  0.6214  »  miles. 

Square  centimeters  X  0.155  ^^  square  mches. 

Square  meters  X  xo.764  »  square  feet. 

Cubic  centimeters  X  0.06102  »  cubic  inches. 

Cubic  meters  X  55.514  »  cubic  feet 

Kilograms  X  2.2046  »  pounds. 
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Usisic-Ahqucan  Units  Contersion  Tables— (ConfMiMif). 

Litres  X  0.2642  =  U.  S.  gallons. 

Calories  X  3.968  =  British  thermal  units. 

Chevaux  x  0.9863  =  horse  power, 

Kilogranuneters  X  7,233  =  foot-pounds. 

Ueters  per  second  X  196.86  =  feet  per  minute. 

Kilometers  per  hour  X  0.6214  =  miles  per  hour. 

Kilt^rams  per  square  centimeter  X  14223  =  pounds  per  square 
inch. 

Kilognms  per  litre  X  8-347  =  pounds  per  gallon. 

Calories  per  kilogram  X  1.8  =  British  thermal  units  per  pound. 

Calories  per  litre  X  15.02  =  British  thermal  units  per  U.  S. 
gallon. 

Kilometers  per  litre  X  2J53  =  miles  per  gallon. 

Imperial  gallons  X  1.2  =  U.  S.  gallons. 

Kilowatts  X  1.3405  —  horse  powers. 

(Centigrade  temp.  X  1.6}  +  32  =  Fahrenheit  temp. 


Fig.  377.— S.  A.  E.  Flaked  Tube  Land  T. 


S.A.B.  FLARED  TUBE  ELLS  AND  TEES 
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Fic  378.— S.  A.  E.  Flaeeo  Tube  Union. 
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BRITISH    TRUCK    MOTOR    PRACTICE. 

FoUoiwing  Is  a  siunmaiy  of  truck  motor  praetlce  in  Great 
Britain,  the  figures  given  haying  been  calculated  from  data 
of  19  motors,  published  in  a  paper  on  '^Engines  for  Petrol 
Commercial  Vehicles,"  by  W.  D.  Williamson,  presented  to  the 
Institution  of  Automobile  Engineers,  London,  in  February, 
1916.   All  engines  have  four  cylinders: 

Min.  Max.  Average 

Stroke  bore  ratio 1.11  1.47  1.27 

Compression  ratio   4.03  5  i.45 

Connecting  rod  length/stroke 1.82  2.73  2J7 

Piston  pin  diameter/bore 0.192  0.29  0.23 

Piston  pin  bearing  length/bore 0.445  0.666  0.494 

Crankpin  bearing  length/diameter 1.133  2  1.406 

Crankpin  bearing  length/bore 0.386  0.650  0.467 

Main  Journal  diameter/bore 0.39  0.55  0.46 

Front  bearing  length/diameter 1.235  2.446  1.71 

Intermediate  bearing  length/diameter..  1.147  2.26  1.68 

Rear  bearing  length/diameter.: 1.47  2.67  8 

Valve  bore/cylinder  bore 0.4  0.512  0.466 

Valve  head  diameter/valve  bore.« 1.062  1.186  1.11 

Inlet  valve  bore/lift 4.0  7.2  6.4 

Exhaust  valve  bore/lift 4.0  7.2  6.16 

Valve  bore/stem  diameter 4  6.36  5 

Width  of  cam  gears/bore 0.21  0.36  0.276 

Width  of  silent  chain/bore 0.232  0.462  0.327 

Flywheel  diameter/stroke 8.00  4.40  8.67 

Flywheel  weight  constant^ 14  29  21.6 

CtoTemed  or  normal  piston  speed 828  1185  960 

•  In  the  equation 

w  -  o(y)- 

in  which  W  as  total  weight  of  flywheel;  h  a  cylinder  bore; 
I  s  length  of  stroke,  and  r  »  outside  radius  of  rim. 

Cylinder  grouping— singly,  10.5%;  in  pairs,  79%;  en  bloc, 
10.5%. 

Cylinder  type— Irhead,  70%;  T-head,  30%. 

No.  of  piston  rings — three,  68.6%. 

Width  of  rings— 8/16  Inch,  19%,  7/32  inch,  6%;  %  Inch, 
69%;  6/16  inch,  6%. 

Ko.  of  bolts  in  connecting  rod  heads— four,  89%;  2, 11%. 

CSrankshaft  drilled  for  lubrication,  69%. 
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British  Tbuck  Monm  Practice  (CotUinued). 

Craakcaae  ixiBpeetlon  door»— none,  6.5%;    one  aide,  78%; 
both  sideo,  16.6%. 

Camahaft  drlyeB— Bllent  chain,  44%;    helical  spur,    28%; 
■pur,  22%;  roller  chain,  6%. 

Diametral  pitch  of  camshaft  gearft— 8,  10  and  12,  chiefly  8. 

Pitch  of  silent  chains — %  inch,  except  in  one  case,  %  inch. 

Cross  shaft  for  pump  and  magneto-^7%. 

Main  bearing  lubrication — ^pressure,  67%;  splash,  32%. 

Crankpin  lubrication— pressure,  50%;  splash,  60%. 

Piston  pin  lubrication— «plash,  100%. 

Engine  piston  displacement  »  160  +  (20  X  tons  loaded 
▼eight)  cubic  inches. 

Bearing  ICatekials. 

JCaifi 
Piston  Pin    Orank  Pin   Bearing 

Phosphor  bronze   69% 

Special  bronze   12.6% 

White  metal    66%  70% 

Die  cast  white  metal 18%  18% 

Gun  metal  shell,  white  metal 

Uned  12%  12% 

Gun  metal    6%  6% 

Case  hardened  steel 12^% 

Valve  Tiunfa. 

Early  Late  Average 

Inlet  valve  opens 0"  +16*  +9* 

Inlet  valve  closes +11  •  +48*  +27.6  • 

Exhaust  valve  opens — 66*  — 40*  —47* 

Exhaust  valve  closes 0*  +10*  +  6.6* 
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AdUbatlc  Changes  of  State 15 

Admlaslon  Stroke   19 

A.  L.  A.  M.  Bating  Formula 406 

Air,  Atmospheric d 

Air  Cooled  Bzhaust  Valves 628 

Air  Cooling  More  Difficult  in  Large  Cylinders 621 

Air  Cooling  of  Your  Cylinder  Motors 525 

Air  Cooling  of  Two  Stroke  Motors 464 

Air  Cooling  Used  by  Daimler 521 

Air  Displacement,  Constant  Level  System 830 

Air  Bequlred  to  Bum  Gasoline 7 

Air  Besistance  487 

Air,  Weight  and  Properties  of 6 

Aluminum  Alloys,  Properties  of 805 

Aluminum    PistOUS     161 

Automobile  Club  of  France  Muffler  Trials 871 

Auxiliary  Bzhaust  Ports 285 

Babbitt  MeUl,  Keying 346 

Baffling  Plates  (in  Badlators) 471 

Balance,  Effect  of  Off-Setting  on 177 

Balance  Weights,  Calculation  of 62 

Balance  Weights  on  Six  Throw  Crankshafts 205 

BaU  Bearings,  Badlal 211 

Baume  Scale 8 

Baush  MulUple  DriU 845 

Bearing  Bushings  848 

Bearing  Bushings,  DowelUng 847 

Bearing  Bushings,  Believing  of 855 

Bearing  Cap  Lock 810 

Block  Construction,  Advantages  of 79 

Block  Cylinders  07 

Blower,  The   527 

Blower  Cooling   525 

Bore-Stroke  Batlo 400 

Brake,  The  Motor  as  a 418 

Breather  Tubes 815 

Bronse  Bushings,  Babbitt  Lined 858 

Bronte  Backed  Bushings,  Manufacturing 846 

Bronae  Bushings,  Manufacture  of  Split 850 

Bushing  Dimension,  Boles  for 847 

Cage  Construction 05 

Cam  Followers,  Types  of 240 

Cam  Gear  Bousing • 817 

Cam  Grinding  Attachment 282 

Cam  Leren  ••••tfftfif»f» ttt««ti«tf«i«i«t.««« 275< 
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CUi   lifl   CUITM 

Cui  ObUIdcs,  Conpftfteoft  cf 9tt 

Cut  Skit  Tbniit STt 

Cuu^  MaBnfactan  cf 8S3 

Cum,  Tn»«s  of ; 25t 


Cuuluftit  Dlneniloiis  ot 278 

CuBihaft  DriTe,  AirmngaMiit  of 391 

CuMtuft,  DrtTe»  Stint  Chain »S 

Canshaft  Gears,  DlBMiiilons  oC SS5 

Gaaahaft  Qaan,  MeCliod  of  Seenrtaff 29S 

Caaataafts,  Intecral  and  Built  up STT 

Camahaft  Moantlag  281 

Camahafia,  OUInf 2n 

Carbon  Depoaita  Canaa  of  Pielgnltton 522 

Carburetor  Flangea   !..  aS2 

Carburetors  for  Two  Stroke  Motors 456 

Car  Speed,  Fluetnatlona  In S85 

Characteristic   Cnrfes    412 

Charge  Deflectors,  Two  Stroke 44T 

Cbarlea'  Law  12 

CtnclnnaU  Vertical  Miller 242 

Circulating  Splaah  STStem 228 

Circulation  Indicator 238 

Circulation  Systems,  Belatife  Standing  of 481 

Circu]atl(«  Control,  Aotosiatlr: 51T 

Combustion  Chamber,  Ideal  Form  of T8 

Combustion  Chamber  Wall,  Ftnished 522 

Compression  Chamber,  Counter-Boring 114 

Compression  Calculation  • 24 

Compression  Leaka  582 

Compreasion  in  Air  Cooled  Motors ffgt 

Compression  Belief  Caoia 284 

Compression  Space  Calculation 84 

Compression  Stroke   28  ' 

Compression,  Work  of 25  i 

Connecting  Bod,  Cross  Section  of 218  ' 

Connecting  Bod  Head ...•.  228 

Oonnaeting  Bod  Head  Oil  Spoon • 233 

Connecting  Bod,  Size  of  Studa  for %^^ 

Connecting  Bod,  Hinged  Cap 228 

Connecting  Bo4,  Crank  Pin  Bearings  for 238 

Connecting  Bod,  Length  of .   215 

Connecting  Bod  Materials 215 

Connecting  Bod,  Parts  of 215 

Connecting  Bod,  Whipping  Bffect  in ^   222  ' 

Connecting  Bods,  Manufacture  of ^  23S 

Connecting  Bods,  Offset 231 

Connecting  Bods,  Forked  for  V  Bngines 224 

Connecting  Bods,  Tubular • • • ,  221 

Constant  Acceleration  Cam,  Spring  Force  BeQulred  with ••••.....  284 

Constant  Acceleration  Cam,  Laying  Out •...••  252 

Constant  Level  Stand  Pipe , .•*...  237 

Continuous  Web  Construction 322 
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Page. 

ConvectioD  of  Heat  In  Air  Cooled  Cyllnden 5SS 

Ooollng  Flanfles  521 

Cooling  Flanges,  Form  and  Dimensions  of 524 

CoU  Two  Stroke  Motor 458 

Goanter  Weights   59 

Couplings,  Magneto  and  Pump 299 

Cradle  Dynamometer,  Blectrle 551 

Orank  Arms  of  Six  Cylinder  Cranks,  Form  of  Long 192 

Crank  Case,  Barrel  Type  of 310 

Crank  Case  Bearing  Caps 318 

Crank  Case,  Bearings  Between  Halves  of 808 

Crank  Case,  Bearings  in  Upper  Half  of 309 

Crank  Case,  Bearings  in  Lower  Half  of 309 

Crank  Case,  General  Design  of 311 

Crank  Cbamber  Design,  Two  Stroke '  444 

Crank  Case  Inlets 443 

Crank  Case  Materials 305 

Crank  Case,  Objects  of 305 

Crank  Case,  One  and  Two  Cylinder 306 

Crank  Case  Sections,  Thickness  of 313 

Crank  Case  Supporting  Arms 314 

Crank  Cases,  Boring  of 344 

Crank  Cases,  Four  and  Six  Cylinder 307 

Crank  Cases,  Manufacturo  of 341 

Crank  Chamber,  Automatic  Circulation  In 331 

Crank  Chamber  Joints  Gas  Tight,  Making 440 

Crank  Moment  49 

Crank  Moment,  Crank  Angle  Factor  of 54 

Crank  Moment,  Variation  of 373 

Crank  Pin  Lubrication 325 

Crank  Pin  Turning  Fixture 207 

Crank  Pin  Turning  Ijathe 207 

Crank  Pins,  Tumlnc  of 209 

dmnkshaft.  Ball  Bearing 211 

Crankshafts,   Balancing 59,  185 

Crankshaft  Bearing  Metal 320 

Crankshaft  Blanks   '. 206 

Crankshaft  Grinder 209 

Crankshaft  Material  181 

Crankshaft  Material,  Heat  Treatment  of 181 

Crankshaft  Oil  Ring 228 

Crankshaft  Proportions  188 

Crankshaft  Thrust  Flanges 192 

Crankshafts,  Four  Throw,  Two  Bearing 19i 

Crankshsfts,  Four  Throw,  Three  Bearing 189 

Crankshafts,  Four  Throw,  Five  Bearing 188 

crankshafts.  Six  Cylinder,  Three  Bearing 193 

Crankshafts,  Six  Cylinder,  Four  Bearlnc 185 

Crankshafts,  Six  Cylinder,  Seven  Beariqg 199 

Crankshafts,  Bight  Cylinder,  Two  Bearing 202 

Crankshafts,  Twelve  Cylinder 203 

Crankshafts,  Front  and  Bear  Bnds  of 205 

Crankshafts,  Hollow — 209 

Crankahafts,  Machining  of 266 
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CyllBdtr  Wall,  8lda  Thraai  on 149,  174 

GytmdBr  Wall  Ttm»tnPa%  Xffeet  en  Power  Ootmit  of 417 

Cyttadw  Wall  Teaporatim,  Xffect  oa  Tbonul  Bflicleiicy 4ir 

GjllBder  Wan  TaipwHura,  Linlta  of Stt 

G3ritaid«  Walli,  fftiuiiM  In SI 

G3ritaid«  Walla»  lUckMai  of SS 

Cyttadan  Mart  Be  Cooled*  Wlu...l SSS 

Ciyttadeia,  Number  of 37 

Data  of  Brttlflli  Tkvek  SBglBee 5S1 

Dlesram,  PboCocr^ililiis  the 54S 

Dtoiil  Bleetite  DjnuuBoaMter. 553 

IMffBrential  Piston  Two  Stroke  Motor 457 

DtoMlNitor  Yalva  Two  Stroke  Motor 46S 

DHve,  AxranfiBent  of ssi 

©^■■■"■•twi 944 

DynaaooMtw  Iniittllition,  A.  C  A. g^g 

■eoentrle  ta.  Goneentrle  Blnci XSx 

Kectrle  Oradle  DynaiMxaeter 551 

X-M-P  Lolirlcatliis  System SSI 

Gyllndn  Motor,  Balanee  of 7S 

BEI|^  Duty  Two  Stroke  Motor •••••...••  4SS 

Brror  tn  Maaocnplis,  Sooroes  of 534 

Xnropeas  Data  and  Dedoctlons 4^5 

Xihaa*  Manifold []  SSS 

dhaMi  and  Suction  Cnrreo •••.•..•...     31 

Xihaa*  Porta»  Awdllary 335 

Xihaast  Pieanire  Bedodnc  and  Control  Valve ,  413 

XiduiMi  ..••••••• -• • *••..     23 

Xidiaa*  YaHee.  Air  Cooled 539 

dpanslon*  Batio  of 413 

dpanslon*  Work  of ^ 

Xiploalon  Preesiireer  Maxlmwa. •••••••••••••••••••••••••••...««..,,.,,  143 

Wan  Action,  Theory  of 435 

Wttn  Bdt  Praetlee [  513 

Vtui  Capacity  Beqnifed • • 43S 

Vtui  Desifn  Details 5^ 
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Van  Drives 502 

Fan  Drifw,  V-Belt 604 

Fan  Drives,  PosltlTe SOS 

Fan  DTnamometer   S46 

Fan  Dynamometer  Calibration  Curve 550 

Fan  Dynamometer,  Tracy's S4t 

Fan  Housing • SOT 

Fan  Wheels S88 

Fan  Bfflclency  Increased  by  Concaving ; 498 

Fan  Mountings 500 

Fans,  Air  Delivery  of  Tapering  Blade 491 

Vans,  Air  DeUvery  of  HeUcal 499 

Fans,  Helical  Blade 491 

Fnns.  OblecU  of 48S 

Fans,  Power  Absorbed  by  Plane  Blade 495 

#ans.  Power  Absorbed  by  Helical 494 

Tans,  Pressed  Steel 484 

Fans,  Types  of 488 

Fiarouz  Power  Output  Fonnula 409 

Firing  Older,  Sttect  of 864 

Vlank  Circle  (Mushroom  Cam),  Determination  of  Badlus  of 168 

Tlared  Tube  Unions,  B.  A.  B. 590 

neHbiUty,  Bffeet  of  Length  of  Stroke  on 418 

Flesibillty  of  Starting  of  Motor  and  Car,  Sffeet  on 87T 

Vlywheel,  Bursting  Strength  of 884 

JlywtMsl  Capacity  Bequlred 881 

Flywheel,  Cast  Steel 888 

Flywheel,  Centrifugal  Force  on •  888 

.Flywhsol,  Sffeet  on  Flexibility 877 

Flywheel,  Bffeet  on  Motor  Starting  of 8TT 

Flywheel,  Bnergy  Stored  in 8T8 

Flywheel,  Fan  Type 888 

Flywheel  Flanges  805 

Flywheel,  Object  of  the 878 

Flywheel  BIm,  Web  or  Spokes 88T 

Flywheels,  Balancing  891 

Flywheels,  Kejring  of 88T 

Flywheels,  Machining  of 889 

Fooi-Pound,  The  10 

FWoe  Feed  i 884 

Foioe  Feed,  Non-Splash  System 884 

Four  Cycling  of  Two  Stroke  Motor 456 

Four  Cylinder  Motor,  Balance  of 66 

Four  Cylinder  Two  Stroke  Motor 460 

Franklin  Motor,  Volumetric  Bfltdency  Test  on 844 

Fast  Oonsumptlott  Tests 587 

Fuel  Bfflclency  Tests 848 

Gas  Feed  Through  Yalve •  848 

Qas  PreoBuie  Derived  from  Cylinder 488 

Oases,  Perfect  11 

GasollBS*  Heat  Value  of • 

Gasoline,  Chemical  Composition  of 8 

Gasoline  Combustion,  Twipeimtuie  of IT 

Gasoline,  Density  of • 8 
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GftiolliM  MlxtuTM,  Bange  of  Inflammabtllty  of » 

Gaiollne,  Products  of  Comlniattoik  of 7 

GaaoUne,  Vapor  Density  of 6 

GasoUno,  Ylacosity  of 5 

Gofemor,  Gas  Inertia  Type 40S 

QoTemor,  Hydraulic  Type 401 

Gofemor,  Marine  Type 400 

Governor  Springs,  Calculation  of •••  39S 

Governor,  Vertical  Type 399 

Governors,  Centrifugal 39S 

Governors,  Hunting  of • .  39T 

Governors,  Types  of  Centrifugal S97 

Gravity  Feed 8S4 

Heat  Absorbed  by  Cooling  System,  Amount  of •468-5S0 

Heat  AbsorptUm,  Reduction  of 52S 

Heat  Dlaobarsed  with  Sihaust ^ 520 

Heat  Value,  Higher,  Lower 8 

Heptane,  Properties  of 3 

IfmnnOb  Properties  of 3 

Holes  and  Drain  Plugs,  Filling 339 

Hookham  Jofait 301 

Hone  Power  Formula.... 403 

Hospitaller  Manograph   531 

Hydraulic  Dynamometers   554 

Ignition  and  Combustion 31 

Ignition  and  Combustion  by  Manograph,  Studying 537 

Ignition  Points  In  Two  Stroke  Motors 450 

Indicators,  Piston  Type 531 

Inertia  Force,  Crank  Angle  Factor  of 49 

Inertia  of  Gases,  Effect  of 410 

Inlet  Manifold  300 

Inlet  Valves,  Automatic 339 

miet  Valves,  Ported 388 

Inspection  Hole  Covers 333 

lOolhenBal  Changes  of  State 11 

Jacket  Space,  Thickness  of ,    83 

Joule's  Bqulvalenl 10 

Knight   Motor,   The 435 

Knight   Motor.   Test   Besults   of 435 

Kramer    Governor .•..  403 

Knocks,  Location  of 501 

Lanchester    Antl- Vibrator OT 

Lanchester  Vibration  Damper 73 

Late  Ignition  Shown  by  Diagrams 543 

Leather    Couplings ; 300 

Legros  Two  Stroke  Motor 400-403 

Lubrication  of  Two  Stroke  Motors 450 

Lubrication  of  V  Motors 341 

Magneto    Bracket 331 

Manganese  Bronze,  Properties  of  305 

Manifold    Joints     301 

Manograph,    The 531 

Managraph,    Construction    of 533 

Manograph  Diagram    539 
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Ifanognph,  Wout  Cylinder  538 

Manograph.   Use   of    589 

Manographfl,    Quadruple    588 

Marmon  Ollinc   System    827 

Mead  RoUry  Valve  Motor  439 

Mean  Effective  Pressure   406 

Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat  19 

Mechanical  Oilers  884 

M.   B.   P.   Curves 408 

Motor  Tests   529 

Motors*  Vlrlng  Order  of  V 366 

Motors,  Weight  of 483 

Motor,  Tbe»  as  a  Brake  418 

Muffler,  Back  Pressure  of   871 

Muffler,  Baffle  Plato  Type  368 

Muffler,  Concentric  Cylinder  Type   868 

MafBer  Design    867 

Muffler,  Ejector  Type 370 

Muffler    Location    371 

Muffler    OuUet    871 

Muffler,  Small  Tube  Type 869 

Mushroom   Type   Cam   ToUower    258 

Mushroom  Type  Cam,  Laying  out 252 

Mushroom  Cam,  Valve  Speed  and  Acceleration  with 258 

OfTMttlng.    Object   of    169 

Oil  Circulation,  Throttle  Control  of   341 

Oil  Conduits,  Size  of   340 

Oil   mstributor    339 

Oil   Drain   Plug    337-340 

on   PiUlng   Holes    340 

Oil   Grooves    830-348 

Oil    Guarde    820 

Oil  Level  Gauge   337 

Oil  Prewure  Beguator  327 

Oil  Pump  and  Timer  Drive  302 

OU  Pumps,  Types  of   882 

Oil  Pumping    162 

Oil  Splash  Trough,  AdJusUble   435 

Oil  Strainers   887 

Oil  with  Gasoline,  Mixing   832 

Otto   Cycle,   The    19 

Otto  Cycle,  Application  of  Formulae  to 84 

Otto,  Dr.  N.  A.  19 

Overlapping  of  Exhaust  In  Six  Cylinder  Motor  865 

Packing  Blng  Arrangement  In  Knight  Motor  427 

Panhard-Knlght   Motor    426 

Pentane,  Properties  of  3 

Perfect   Gases   , n 

Phase  Adjustment  of  Manograph    586 

Piston    Acceleration    43 

Piston    Bosses    146 

Platon   Design,  Sample    158 

Piston   Designs,   Special    159 

Piston,  Function  of  the  180 
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Plitoo,  Hoor  QIaaf  Type  16S 

Plfton,  Hydniilleally  VMitd  8tMl  S74 

Piston  Pin   142 

Piston  Pin  Bearing  SS7 

Piston  Pin  B«axlnc  Bushing  23fi8 

Piston  Pin,  Best  Location  of 15S 

Piston  Pin,  Calculation  of  144 

Piston  Friction,  Effect  of   153 

Piston  Bide  Tlimst,  Distribution  of  154 

Piston  Pin  Fastened  In  Connecting  Bod  148 

Piston  Walls,  TbldmesB  of  15« 

Piston  Pins,  T<ocMng  140 

Piston  Position  40 

Piston  Piessuie,  Components  of  49 

Piston,  Besultant  Pressure  on    40 

Piston  Blng  Blanks,  Dlmensloos  of  1S8 

Piston  Blngi,  Forms  of   US 

Piston   Blngs   Grinding    135 

Piston  Blngs,  Hand  Fitting  of   187 

Piston  Blngs,  Leakage  Around 12t 

Piston   Blngs,   Handling    142 

Piston  Blngs,  Material  of IM 

Piston  Blngs,  Kanufacture  of  1S3 

Piston  Blngs,  Number  and  Location  of 158 

Piston  Blngs.  Peenlng  1S8 

Piston  Blngs,  Pinning   142 

Piston  Blngs,  Special  141 

Piston  Blngs,  Stresses  In  i 125 

Piston  Blngs,  Width  of 132 

Piston  Speed  and  Acceleration  In  Oflfeet  Cylinders 172 

Piston    Valves    4S< 

Pistons,  Die  Cast   1€2 

Plunger   Pump    835  « 

Port  Capacity,  Calculation  of 442 

Port  Dimensions,  Knight  Engine 427 

Port   Opening   Area 432 

Port  Opening  Integrals 453 

Port    Slses    448 

Power  Indicator,  The  529 

Power  from  Given  Cylinder  Volume 413 

Power  Output   403 

Power  Output  of  Two  Stroke  Motor 462 

Power  Output,  Eurpoean  Data  on 4M 

Power  Tests  of  Motor  558 

Prelgnltlon  Shown  by  Diagram  542 

Pressure  Variation  in  Cylinder  23 

Proportion  of  Oil  to  Gasoline  Used   457 

Prony  Brake,  The 544 

Pump  ^racket  821 

Pumps,  Water  508 

Pump   Dimensions,   Water    512 

Pump  Construction,  Details  of 514 

Pump    Drive     • 515 

Pump  Impeller,  Vane  Angles  of  510 
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j^                        Pump  for  V  Moton»  Double    617 

, ji                         ^^VLsh  Rod  Guides,  Yoke  BeUlners  for 274 

£                         Push  Bods,  Adjustment  of 274 

.....^                         Push  Bods,  Deslsn  of   274 
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_.  Ig                           Badlators,    Cellular    Type 473 

_^  ^                           Badiator  Flanged  Tubing  478 

'g                           Badiator  Behind  Engine   478 

Badiator    Mounting    476 

Badiator   Types    470 

Badiators,  Plate  and  Tube  Type  473 

Badlators,    Truck    475 

Beciprocating  Masses,  Balancing 60 

Beciprocatlng  Parts,  Weight  of   87-44 

Benault  Motor,  Valve  Timing  Tests  of  247 

Beynolds  Botary  YalVe  Motor   438 

Bochas,  Beau  de   19 

Bope   Brake,   The    545 

Botary    Valves    437 

Botating  Parts,   Balancing   60 

"Bunning  in"  of  Motor   557 

Sheet  MeUI  Water  Jackets    06 

Shims  for  Bearing  Adjustment  820 

Silent  Chain  Drive  Design,  Bules  for  299 

Silent  Chain   Drives    297 

Silent  Chain,  Whipping  of   298 

Six  Cylinder  Motor,  Balancing  of  70 

Sleeve  Valves,  Lubrication  and  Cooling  of  434 

Sleeve  Valve  Motion  and  Timing 427 

Sleeve  Valve  Motor  Packing  Bing  Arrangement  427 

Sleeve  Valve  Motor  Port  Dimensions 427 

Sleeve  Valves,  Power  Consumed  by  434 

Sleeve  Valves,  Silent  Operation  of   434 

Slow  Combustion  Shown  by  Diagram 542 

Specific  Heats   12 

Specific  Heats,  Changes  with  Temperature  of  18 

Specific  Power  Output,  M«»tmiim  4lg 

Speed  Control    893 

Splash  Lubricaticm  323 

Split  Bushings,  Mandrel  for  Turning 853 

Split  Bushings,  Manufacture  of 350 

Spring    Bests    378 

Standard  Spark  Plug  Shell,  S.A.B   569 

Standard  Spark  Plug  Shell,  De  Dion  (Buropean) 569 

Standard  Screws  and  Nuts,  S.A.B.   575 

Standard  Metric  Threads  576 

Starting  Cranks    856 

Starting  Crank,   Angular  Position   of    857 

Starting  Crank  Automatic  Lock  859 

Starting  Crank  Bracket   859 

Starting  Crank,  Effort  Bequlred  on  357 

Starting  Crank  Betainer  318 

Starting   Crank   Support   318 
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StMRis-Kiilshi  Motor    4S1 

StetliMooiM 562 

Bupporttnf  Anns,  fikiiante 215 

Taper  Pins  568 

Tappet  Lerer  Adjustment    277 

Tangential  Cam,  Laying  out  251 

Tangential  Cam,  Valre  Speed  and  Acceleration  with  254 

Tangential  Cams,  Belatlon  between  Parts  of  258 

Temperature  Scale,  Atwolute    11 

Testing  Stands    559 

Test  of  Two  Stroke  Motor    463 

Thennal  Sffldency   33 

Thermal  Efficiency,  Effect  of  Length  of  Stroke  on 409 

Thermal    Unit,   British 10 

Thenno-Slphon  System  The 478 

Thenno-Siphon  System,  Size  of  Pipes  for 482 

Thermodynamics,  Laws  of  10 

Throttling  of  Two  Stroke  Motors  456 

Timing,   Effect  of  Offsetting  on    177 

Timing  Order,  Effect  of  364 

Timing  Marks  on  Flywheel 560 

Tony  Huber-Peugeot  Two  Stroke   Motor 463 

Toothed    Gearing 570 

Torque    Beaction    63 

Torsional  Vibration  of  Crankshafts   71 

Traction  Besistance 565 

Transfer  Passage  Gauge  Screen  448 

Transfer  Passage,  Two  Stroke  447 

Twin  Cylinder  Design  80 

Two  Cylinder  Motor,  Balance  of  65 

Two  Stroke  Cycle,  The   441 

Two  Stroke  Motors,  Constructional  Details  of  465 

Twelve  Cylinder  Motor,  Balance  of   74 

Two  Stroke  Port  Sises 448 

Two  Stroke   Port  Timing   451 

Two  Stroke  Ports.  Finishing  of   455 

V-Type   Motor,   Balance   of    65 

ValTe  Action,  Silence  of 284 

Yalre    Clearance    275 

YalTe  Head,  Form  and  Dimensions  of  242 

Yalre  In  Head  Cylinder   95 

Valve  in  Head  Motor,  Power  of  78 

Valve    Guide    245 

Valve   Lift    241 

Valve  Lift  Curves,  Comparison  of  267 

Valve    Material    242 

Valve  Mechanism,  Clearance  in  275 

Valve  Motion  and  Timing,  Knight  Engine  ••• 427 

Valve   Opening   Area    • 240 

Valve    Plugs    216 

Valve  Seat,  Angle  of 240 

Valve    Spring   Formulae    265 

Valve   Spring  Pressure  Bequired    238 

Valve  Spring  Bests   272 
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Vslve  Timing  Tests  147 

Valves,  Arrangement  of  '. 75 

YalTes,    Concentric    285 

Valres,   Enclosed    289 

Yalres,  Mean  Speed  of  Oas  Through  248 

YalTSS,    Overhead 276 

Yalves  with  Cast  Iron  Heads 243 

Ylteatlon,   Amplitude    of    64 

Ylbratlon*  Causes  of   50 

Yolumetric    Efficiency    244 

Yolumetric  Efficiency,  Effect  of  Length  of  Stroke  on  400 

Water  Capacity  of  Cooling  Systems  510 

Water  Manifolds,  Determining  Size  of 460 

Water  Manifolds,  Form  of  460 

Watson,  Dr.  W.,  Experiments  on  Motor  Braking 410 

Web    Construction,    Continuous 411 

Weli^t  Efficiency,  Effect  of  Length  of  Stroke  on 411 

Weight  of  Beclprocatlng  Parts 44 

White  &  Poppe  Power  Output  Experiments  405 
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